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LXXXVI.— Arsenite of Soda as a Weed Killer: 

A paper, No. LXIX, on this subject appeared in the Planters' 
Chronicle, VoL VI p. 394, in which the results obtained with Arsenite of 
Soda in Hawaii by Mr. Wilco.x, the Special Agent in charge of the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, were quoted, and it was suggested that, bearing 
in mind the difficulty and cost of keeping down weeds and more especially 
grass on estates, a few carefully conducted experiments with the spray were 
needed in Southern India. 

The subject was taken up in Coorg and I am indebted to a corre¬ 
spondent for the following interesting report upon the results obtained:— 

“The experiment commenced on 19th August. The materials used 
were four Four Oaks Knapsack Sprayers at Rs.43 each. The mixture I 
used was in accordance with your directions, i,c., 1 lb. of White Arsenite 
and 2 lbs. of common Soda were boiled in 1 gallon of water until mixture 
was clear. This was our Stock and in application 19 gallons of water were 
added to this. Experiments were conducted in Ceara Rubber where there 
was heavy grass of all sorts. 

“ (a). The 1st Plot of onc-fifth of an acre, containing high grass 3 to 4 ft. 
high and which had been allowed to grow rank was sprayed on 19th August. 
There was a slight shower at night some 12 hours after application and the 
weather was driz/ly for the next 2 days. Grass showed signs of dying on 
2nd day, having the appearance of becoming rotten and of a black colour. 
This continued for some days until the plot was a mass of decaying grass, 
etc. 1 hardly expected such results in that weather I On the 26th of 
August, the weather being line and some of the Creeping Grasses having 
commenced to shoot out again, I gave the same plot another dose, and 
again rain fell at night and the next day aWb. However, the day of appli- ^ 
cation was hot and sunny and all the green shoots at once died back, the 
small Goat Weeds, which had come up after the first dose, being killed 
within a few hours. After this application, we noticed that the Dubby had 
died back a great deal and that the deep roots of this grass were quite 
rotten and destroyed. Rain did not permit any other work being done 
before 29th September, when No. 3 dose was applied, the dead growth 
having been first of all cleared away to allow the Arsenite to penetrate. 
This seems to have settled the matter, as the weather was fine, and at the 
present time of writing the place is quite bare and there is practically 
nothing in the way of grass, weeds, or jungle growth about there. 

“ (b), Four-Fifths of an acre was then treated with the Mixture, the 
^rass having previously been very roughly cut and beaten down. Weather 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaad Plaxrters’ Asaooiation. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at Meppadi Club on December 

26th, 191U 

Present.— Messrs. Bownass, Darkin, Gillatt, J. C. Parker, G. C. Parker, 
Powell, Stewart, Vernede, Walker, and C. E. Abbott, Honorary 
Secretary. Honorary Member : Mr. Blake. Visitors : Messrs.. 
Briggs and Gould. Mr. J. C. Parker in the Chair. 

1735. Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed. 

1736. Delhi Durbar Celebrations. —Mr. J. C. Parker gave an account 
of the distribution of the funds collected for this purpose. He complained 
that no English translation ^had been sent to the officials at Meppadi, but 
only a Malayalam copy, which had to be translated locally. It was decided, 
to report this to the Collector. 

1737. Roads: Coorg-Kortikolam Road. —The Honorary Secretary 
stated with reference to Mr. A. H. Jackson’s complaint about this road (para. 
1727) that he had heard from the District Board Engineer Mr. Blake enclos¬ 
ing copy of a letter from the President. The Board has been obliged to 
take over this road from the Contractor; the work is being done depart- 
mently, and it is hoped the road will soon be in fair order. The members 
present then discussed various questions connected with Wynaad Roads with 
Mr. Blake, District Hoard Engineer. Mr. Blake was cordially thanked for 
attending the meeting and for the information hejiad given. 

1738. European Doctor. —Mr. Stewart brought forward a proposal 
that a European Doctor be engaged for the District on a salary of Rs.500 a 
month. After some discussion it was decided to appoint a Committee con¬ 
sisting of Messrs. Malcolm, Abbott, (Bllatt, Waddington and .Mr. Stewart as 
Secretary, to see what can be done and to report to the Association later. 

1739. Collector of Malabar's Tour. —Mr. innes will reach Meppadi 
on January 3rd, 1912, will halt at Meppadi on 4th and 5th, proceeds to* 
Vayitri on 6th, stays there till 9th, when he goes to Kalpatty. Messrs. J. C. 
Parker and Abbott were appointed as a deputation to see Mr. Innes on the 
subject of Wynaad Road allotments. 

1740. Attesting Authorities. —Messrs. Darkin and G. C. Parker have 
been appointed by Government to attest contracts under Act I of 1903. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings.. 

(Signed) J. CARSON PARKER, Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, Hon. Secretary. 

1741. Note — Non Service of Warrants. —Since the Meeting a letter 
has been received from Mr. D. Squire, Superintendent of Police, referring to- 
the Proceedings of November 8th, 1911 (para. 1728) asking if the Warrant 
against Shengalli was endorsed to the local Police, as no entry of it is to be 
found in the process registers of the W^ynaad Police. He adds : “ The for¬ 
warding of warrants for execution through the District Office causes a slight 
delay; but the receipt of the Warrants is noted in the office summons and 
Warrant register, and steps taken to execute it are thereby able to be checked 
on receipt of the Inspector’s return of unexecuted warrants. Whereas if 
issued direct to the local Police it is not improbable that to suit their own 
convenience they may suppress and deny the receipt altogether.” 

Members are requested to note this. Mr. West writes that ShengallPs 
agreement is in court and he is unable to give the information asked for. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Laboui* Pi*dbtams« 

Dear Sir,—Once more I am troubling you for space instead of the daily 
press, because my object concerns the planting community more than the 
general public. 

The Madras Mail devoted a leading article to “ Planters and their 
Labour” on the 14th instant, which deserves the attention of every one of 
us. What is being done by us to counteract the wiles of Ceylon and Malayan 
Planters in the w'ay of recruiting and keeping coolies, may be apparently 
but little in the eyes of those who are not taking a hand in the game. What 
is apparent, does not disclose the whole of what is being done. The only 
district which has taken the labour position seriously in hand so far as I 
know, is one which has declared itself satisfied with the existing conditions^ 
and the Madras Government says so too. The Kanan Devan District has 
laid out and pursued a settled policy since 1903, which is before even the 
Ceylon Commission started organizing their forces in South India. It is 
because of its success in these efforts, that the Kanan Devan Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation evidenced the greatest alarm at the attempt made to force Act I of 
1903 or any legislation upon its unwilling members. All that District wants, 
is to be left in peace to work out its salvation, which in my opinion it is 
quite capable of doing. I should not be confident on this point were it not 
that the policy fixed and pursued in the past, has proved eminently suc¬ 
cessful. 

Coming to personal matters, the Madras Mail mentions my withdrawal 
from the “ Committee of two” appointed to consider the Labour problem* 
The appointment of this Committee and my being included in it, took me by 
surprise, and I had nothing to say at the moment, but on mature considera¬ 
tion I saw nothing for it but to withdraw. It was an attempt to make the 
North pole and South pole meet. I asked myself what I was going to say 
to the Anamalay delegate, and came to the conclusion, I could only say: 
“You may come my wRy if you like, but if you don’t like, then go your 
own way.” In reply he could have asked what my way was, and I could 
only have quoted my writings in the press and my speeches at Bangalore, 
These are as well known as I can make them and reiteration would add 
nothing to them. The material is in any case at his or any one else’s 
disposal, a meeting with him therefore must have proved abortive, it was a 
foregone conclusion that it would be so. To meet him with these feelings 
would have been to meet him with my tongue in my cheek. I preferred to 
withdraw. 

The Madras Mail is doubtful about my advertising scheme. If any 
Association shares these doubts there is still time to back out of it For 
myself, I have tested the usefulness of advertising, and 1 brought the 
proposal forward at the Bangalore meeting because I was satisfied with the 
result and offered to others the chance of sharing in what I considered a 
good thing. I shall continue to advertise among the Agricultural classes^ 
whether others do so or not. If any one expects that all there is to be done 
is to distiibute pamphlets in a village, and then wait to be deafened by the 
demand for work, he is much mistaken. The advertisement is only a way 
of introducing the subject, and the beginning of business. The “ follow up ” 
by Maistries and Kanganies, the conditions on the Estate, the pay, the 
prospects, and other items too numerous to mention, are all important fac¬ 
tors, and weakness in any one of them means failure. Does any one 
suppose that the advertisements of, say, Beecham’s pills would pay, if the 
form in which they were offered and their subsequent performance were not 
satisfactory ? 
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The Madras Mail is nervous about the future, a nervousness I do not 
share. So far as my own District is concerned, we have not left unconsi¬ 
dered the possible activities of our competitors, nor the direction to Awards 
which their activities tend. Ceylon’s present predicament is of tremendous 
interest and proves to my mind the,absolute uselessness of all its passed legis¬ 
lation. It is almost sickening to think of all the brain power and time that 
has been wasted over the “ Labour Ordinance” in Ceylon. Nonv that they 
turn their thoughts to more practical schemes, Planters in Ceylon find them¬ 
selves seriously hampered by their own previous treatment of the Labour 
Question. The proposed “ abolition of coast advances” alone will cost the 
community something like Rs.50 down per acre all round, and these “ Coast 
advances” have for years been borne on the books of Ceylon Estates and 
Companies, as good assets. It is proposed in future that advances made to 
coolies will not be charged to them, the money will be “ backsheesh.” The 
cost of coolies travelling from their villages to Ceylon will be a normal 
annual item of expenditure. How Ceylon will deal with these proposals, and 
how emerge from her present position, we must “ wait and see.” But we 
need not wait to decide what we shall do in certain eventualities. Each 
District must decide that question for itself. Appeals for legislation, based 
on registration, or on finger prints, or on impressions from any other part of 
the cooly anatomy, will not do any of us any good. If onr Estates attract 
the cooly, we have no- labour difficulty ; if other places offer better attrac¬ 
tions, to those places the labour will go. 

Each District, each Estate, each owner, each Superintendent must 
consider if his own conditions ofter sufficient attractions to Labour. If not, 
he must see that they do. This is the proper line of thought and not legis¬ 
lation, which should be dropped altogether. You see how opposed I am in 
principle to the Anamalay Planters* Association, who have taken the 
strictly parliamentary method of refusing an increase in supplies to show 
their dissatisfaction. They want some guarantee that the U. P. A. S. I. 
will take up a strong line of action about legislation and threaten withdrawal 
altogether if it is not done. So the Madras Mail and the Anamalays are 
in agreement. Nevertheless I-some way or another can’t help thinking that 
they are on the wrong tack. 

Am ! ploughing a lone furrow ? 

Aylmer Ff. Martin. 

Srivilliputtur, 24th December, 1911. 


Electricity for Plants. 

For some years past Dr. Franz Muller, of Frankfurt, has been work¬ 
ing at experiments with a view to promoting the electro-chemical culture of 
plants. He seems now to have succeeded, and in a most interesting lecture 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens lately Mr. Emil Lawitz explained the 
discovery. It is one which may prove of profound importance to the 
tropical planter. By means of an electrical apparatus it is possible to invi¬ 
gorate trees or plants, to pump food into them to promote their growth, 
and to induct insecticide for the purpose of exterminating all parasites. The 
process accelerates the germination of seeds; regenerates and revitalises 
plant life ; exterminates parasites and treats the soil. The lepturer said that 
one "test was made in the last few weeks with old wheat, frdm which, in the" 
ordinary way, 30 per cent, at most could have been expected to' germinate, 
Afteir treatnient the aStonishhig result of 76 per cent, was obtained, and! 
these seeds produced, within two days, very robust and sturdy seedlings. 
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TEA. 

America’s Green Tea Muddle. 

Mr. Thos. Martindale, of Philadelphia, wrote earJy last month to the 
New York Journal of Commerce ;— 

The writer has bat recently returned from a trip to Canada, and while 
there he called upon some of the most extensive tea blenders in the Domi¬ 
nion. One of them was jubilant over an increase in sales during a period of 
less than eleven months which closely approximated a million pounds—to 
my mind, a sure index that the people of Canada, on account of the high 
price of coffee, are substituting tea for the nerve-destroying coffee berry. 

Another one was felicitating his firm upon their ability to buy Chinese 
green teas, on account of the embargo in the United States, at almost “ any 
old price,” as he put it. 

I was shown Ping Suey teas with a fairly good leaf bought at 11 Jc. 
pound laid down and some very choice Sow Mee Young Hysons at 14 cents, 
pound. Canada having a duty of 10 per cent, upon all teas entering her 
ports, this amount would have to be subtracted to show the actual price of 
the teas. These greens were being used in certain widely distributed blends, 
and thus the average cost price was kept down, in spite of the advance in 
India and Ceylon tea, the use of which growths largely predominate in 
Canada. 

Another peculiar incident was an innovation in the fact that the Chinese 
shippers of tea were also sending over their own blends of green and black 
China teas, in which the green teas were mixed in a proportion of 40 per 
cent, to 60 per cent, of blacks. 

In England a totally different tea situation is presented, which is giving 
the large blenders and dealers in the mother country much concern. It 
must be remembered that the duty of SrL or say 10 cents, per pound is 
levied upon all teas “ in the tight little isle,” no matter how poor or how 
good they may be, and also that the standard price for popular blends of 
teas in that great tea drinking country is Is. 4^L or say 32 cents, the pound. 

There are now no Indian or Ceylon teas to be had of even the poorest 
grades at auction under 8rL farthing, or say 17 cents—in addition to the sale 
price, \d, has to be added as commission, thus bringing the cost to 17J cents, 
plus 10 cents, for duty, 27^ cents. Then comes the cartage, insurance and 
storage charges, next the packing in lead foil packages, then the boxing of 
the same for shipment, then the delivery cost to the purchasers wherever 
they may be, and you have a cost price so perilously near the consumer’s 
arbitrary price of is 4d that it is doubtful whether the dealer or retailer gets 
his own money back or not. 

As the years go by it is but a short time since a firm dealing largely in 
oleomargarine in England commenced to sell teas—probably as a lure to 
increase their margarine trade. At first they purchased their supplies from 
a large blending firm in London and soon acquired a trade which equalled at 
least the equivalent of 500 chests, or say 50,000 pounds, of India and Ceylon 
teas per week. They finally commenced to pack their own teas and gave 
better quality and value than they had ever done previously. The prices of 
India and Ceylon teas commenced to advance and are still advancing, and 
other blenders began to mix Moning congous with their British grown teas, 
so as to keep the .cost price within the Is. 4cf. requirements, J am informed 
that the margarine firm paid but sqant attgutioh Jto this method of decieasing 
th^.cQst, t>ut,kept up their.^faboard tq the top notch, all, the tiiqe—in.deed, 
because they could afford to do iC by reason of- their profitable .trade m 
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margarine. Finally even the liberal mixture of congous with the Indias and 
Ceylons would not enable the blenders to get onit with a profit and now they 
are advancing.the prices, one great blender only last week having raised his 
values upon all his teas to the equal of 5 cents, per pound. In the mean¬ 
time the trade of the margarine dealer, it is said, has increased to the 
almost incredible amount of 5,000 chests per week, or 500,000 pounds. Just 
think of it—one firm blending, packing and selling at retail 25 tons of tea in 
one week at ls4d the pound, or about $160,000. This firm is said to have 
declared a dividend in spite of the constantly advancing prices of tea of 100 
per cent, but of course this was earned upon their margarine trade. 

In our latest advices from Shanghai under date of October 31, 
Westphal, Kin^ & Ramsey, Limited, of that port, state, that “during the 
second half of the month of October revolutionary troubles, causing a run 
on native banks which resulted in many failures, had the effect of hardening 
the market. Tea men having no confidence in banks preferred to hold 
cargo to notes, etc., and many having previously sold their holdings specul¬ 
atively invested in tea.” . . . 

In a study of the tea situation up to October 31, the same firm of tea 
buyers and shippers give the number of half chests of congou tea now on 
hand in that port as only 338, or about two-thirds of a carload ; or Ping 
Suey greens there were 63,115 half chests, and of country greens 3,896 half 
chests. 

Last 3 ^ear there were shipped to the United States from Shanghai 
4,628,100 pounds of black teas and this year 6,279,700 pounds, an increase 
of 1,651,600 ; but last year we took from the same port 7,601,000 pounds of 
green teas and this year only 574,100, pounds or a difference of 7,126,900 
pounds. Thus the total shipment of blacks and greens together tor last 
year show 12,229,100, while those of this year show only 6,853,800, or a 
shrinkage of 5,375,300 pounds, and it will be borne in mind that on the 
31st of last October there were but 358 packages of black teas to come out, 
while at the same time last year there were 11,051 half chests of congou in 
stock, or close to 1,000,000 pounds. It should be noted that: 

France, Russia, North Africa ports ... ... 26,962,800 lbs. blacks 

Bombay and others took last 3 X'ar from the 

same port ... ... ... ... 15,067,500 lbs. greens 

while this year the same buyers took : 

26,453,900 lbs. blacks 
21,696,700 lbs. greens 

an increase in greens of 6,629,200 pounds, and a total increase in blacks and 
greens of 7,111,300 pounds. These figures show conclusively that other 
countries are taking the greens in excess of their requirements of former 
years, because of their cheapness from having lost the Amemcan market; in 
addition to this, the increased consumption all over the world does surely 
show that to many the almost prohibitive price of coffee is driving coffee 
drinkers to the use of tea. 

The above data is at this time especially interesting as showing what we 
may reasonably expect values to be in the near future, no matter how the 
“ green tea muddle” may be settled, as the quantity of greens that can rea¬ 
sonably be admitted into this country under the existing restrictions cannot 
have any permanent depressing effect upon the market in \iew of the in¬ 
creased consumption and the depleted stocks. 

It is but two years since one dealer alone in New York was credited 
with owning 50,000 packages of congous, and other large holders held heavy 
stocks as well, but all of this great accumulation of stocks has disappeared. 
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ai^ in addition thereto there are no excessive supplies of British growp teas 
bearing the English market as there ^ere at that same period. 

As it is now generally belieyed that the Treasury Department will for 
the future enforce the law against the admittance into the United States of 
artificially coloured teas, the trade will soon be able to get their bearings, so 
as to be .able to buy and sell tea without being under the hardship of having 
to constantly- guard against a chance of the Department showing a leniency 
in favour oft one or two firms in the admission of so-called coloured teas, to 
the detriment of all other, importers. 

The London Tea Trade Dinner. 

About 150 representatives of the various sections of the tea trade 
attended the fifth annual dinner held at the Criterion Restaurant, London, 
W., on Noverpber 24th. Mr. William James Thompson, who presided, 
proposed the toast, “ The Tea Trade.” He said that the little leaf gjlve 
food ^nd consolation to people all the world over, provided employment f6r 
millions of others, including themselves, and found employment also for v^ist 
sums of capital. Tea was a very large and a very interesting subject; he 
•could boast that he had studied it for 50 years in Mincing Lane, and could 
keep them there until the small hours ot the morning listening to his remi¬ 
niscences about the article. But, fortunately for them, the speeches on that 
occasion had to be short ones, for the committee had applied the closure, 
and they all knew how useful the closure was, how many clauses of a 
much-disciisscd measure were passed by it, including the printers’ errors, 
and how many millions of pounds sterling to be paid by the unfor¬ 
tunate taxpayer were voted under it. As to the history of tea, they 
could go back for a very long period. In China tea was known some four 
or five thousand years ago; it was particularly referred to in the poems of 
Confucius some 500 B.C. The first time tea was known in England was 
in 1664, when the East India Company made a gift of 2 lbs. 2 ozs. of tea to 
the merry monarch. They were evidently very careful as to their weights 
in those days. In 1666 22^ lbs. of tea reached this country; in 1678 50 
cases of tea were enough to glut the market. Tea came into this country 
very slowly for many years, and, indeed, it was regarded with much dis¬ 
favour in many.quarters. In 1678, for instance, one writer complained of 
certain friends, who 

CALLED FOR TEA INSTEAD OF PIPES AND BOTTLES 
after dinner, and characterised the desire for tea as a base, unworthy 
Indian practice, “ which I must ever admire your Christian family for not ad¬ 
mitting,” and ending with a sigh that all nations were growing so wicked as to 
have some of these filthy customs. In 1722 a doctor wrote that tea is particu¬ 
larly “ the cause of hypochondraiac disorders—and is not less destructive to 
the animal economy than opium, or other drugs we have at present learnt to 
avoid.” Another said it tended to spirit drinking by causing weakness and 
•debility of the system. In 1756 Jonas Henry wrote that men seemed to 
have lost their stature and w6men their beauty owing to their liking for tea, 
while what Shakespeare attributes to the concealment of love is in this age 
more frequently occasioned by the use of tea. But tea had at least one 
friend, for Dr. Johnson was a hardened and shameless tea drinker, who for 
20 years diluted his meals with the infusion of this fascinating plant: whose 
kettle had hardly time to cool, and .who with tea amused the evening, solaced 
the night and welcomed the morning. In 1820 the belief was current that 
tea could be produced in India and, in 1826, in Java, but it was not proved 
until 1834. In 1836 one pound of tea was sent from India; in 1837,2 lbs.: 
in 1838, 12 boxes ; in 1839, 95 boxes; and in 1840 the first tea sale was held 
.in Calcutta, where some 6,000 lbs. from Chutwa were offered. Some very 
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good prices were got for tea in the days gone by, for quite recently he' 
was looking through an old catalogue of Messrs. Joseph Travers and Sons, 
inf^vhich. tea quoted from 6s. Id. to* Os* piir lb. That was iiv 1814. 
But they would all Wish to 'know something about the future of tea. As 
to? that (he had done his best to get a little outside information for them, 
attd>—well; the closure was now applied. (Laughter.) All he would say 
wa'S' this': ■'* The . prospects arc'.ifavourabie ; go ahead.”' In ' submitting 
the toast he would use the words with which'they were so familiar at the 
Grocers’ Hall: “Tea, long may it flourish, root aUd branch.*' 

" THE LEAN YEARS OF THE PAST. 

Mr. Richard Magor, who responded for the growers, said he spoke on 
biehalf of a large and varied community, represented thereby shareholders 
in tea producing Companies and those who controlled them. In the old days 
shareholders as a rule were the pioneers who originally opened out the estates 
jjnd contiqued to hold an interest in their property. Nowadays the British 
public had a considerable interest in tea, so the shareholders* list had 
widened considerably and included many who, he fancied, had but an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the men on the spot who earned them their dividends. 
He referred to their friends the tea planters—(hear, hear)—who, they 
regretted, were not represented there that night owing to that dinner always 
being held in the winter, after the leave season was over. Growers were 
now earning a fair return, which was some recompense for the lean years of 
the comparatively recent past. On the last occasion, for instance, that he 
had the pleasure of visiting the tea planters of Assam, at the end of 1901, just 
ten years ago, he thought he was within the mark in saying that there was- 
hardly a garden in the valley which was working to a profit. Tea was then 
in over-supply and common tea was down to 4d. The next two or three 
seasons were also lean years, as in addition to low prices growers had to 
contend with an overwhelming duty. In those days tea planting was.farming 
under difficulties and there was 

A GREAT TEMPTATION TO SKIMP THINGS 
in order to try to eke out the profit. Fortunately for growers to-day a very 
different policy was pursued, it being recognised that it was necessary to 
work for the future rather than for the present, even if it meant forgoing 
profits, with the result that a liberal scale of outlay on the upkeep of the 
estates and improvejnents in buildings and machinery was generally gone in 
for, so that when conditions improved they were in a position to give increased 
yields and teas of good quality, and so ensure the buyer gettting good value 
for his money. It was easy to look back to-day with a certain amount of 
satisfaction, but it must be remembered that while it wa.® comparatively 
easy to frame a liberal policy there was considerable difficulty in carrying it 
out, especially in these days, when labour had to be handled with more tact 
and care than was necessary in the past. Shareholders to-day, therefore,^ 
owed a considerable debt of gratitude to the planters, who had assisted in 
bringing them to their present position. It was a great pleasure to both 
sellers and buyers to meet there that night at the hospitable board, although 
in their everyday life their interests were diametrically opposed. Fortunately 
there'was between them in their business a sort of air cushion, a man whose 
stock-in-trade might well be described as smviter in modo. (Laughter.) 
He meant, of course, their friend the broker, and it was indeed a source of 
great pleasure to them to see 

.i J the DOl'EN OF‘THE TEA BROKERS 

ih thd^chalr.there that’mght. It was often said that thes6 dinher^'should be run 
by fh^ t-eAingirtenv^at hfethoughtiHey^were all agreed'thkt it was theblder ihon, 
wtfohkdsfeen the present getiei^ation grow’np^'.thatieallyima'deJthese gatHtettn^ 
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a 8UCOQ6S, and the>^ were all pleaded to see* so many there that.night—Mr, 
A, Ibbetson, who also responded* said he was delighted to seie the various 
sections of the trade meeting together in that way, and drinkiiig each other’s 
'health. It occurred to him that when ^ much goodwill was evident they 
ought to be. able to work more togetiher for the benefit of .the trade 
and themselves. Would that it were possible to call a truce and end tOvH 
degree the present-day policy of cutting prices—and each other’s throaty. 
He well knew that the cry was for cheapness, but surely something more 
could be done to elevate the standard of the tea-drinking public. He,would 
like to see the public educated so that they would want soinething better 
than the cheapest. They, as wholesalers, had many difficulties fo contend 
with, and the merchants could help them to remove these difficulties. 
Buyers had, for instance, to sit in a room they could hardly breathe in, and 
on bare boards about for inches wide, and this made it Very trying and 
difficult for them at the auctions. Then, again, there was the fact that they 
had to taste 

A GREAT NUMBER OF sUmPI ES OF TEA, ' ' 

and there were no fewer than 1,600 samples of Indian tea to be tasted n6\t 
week. There were, he considered, too many breaks, and merchants should 
bulk their teas more than they did at present. He asked that soniethihg 
should be done not only in regard to the sanitary arrangements of the 
auction room, but also in the way ho had suggested about the samples. He 
sincerely hoped that they would often meet in that social way.—Mr. C. C. 
McLeod, in proposing the health of the chairman, said that Mr. Thompson 
held strong views about the continuation of those dinners, because he 
believed that the dinners would do a great deal of good. He (the speakdr) 
believed that, as a result of the gatherings, when any dispute cropped up in 
the trade it would be more easily settled than was formerly the case. 
was one of the members of the Indian Tea Association who was deputed to 
meet other sections of the trade about the pound draft dispute: but all he 
would say about it was that if such a dispute came up now the siettlelnent 
would take about half-an-hour instead of some twenty-one weeks. (Heai', 
hear.) Their chairman was well known to them as one of the oldest and 
most respected members of the trade, and by his interest in the trade had 
given a great fillip to those dinners which h id now been held fdr five years. 
They expressed to him their grateful thanks for having so ably presided 'on 
that occasion.—Mr. Thompson briefly responded—In response to’ a request 
for a speech, Mr. W, H. Wilby said it was a great pleasure to ‘ him to be 
present on that occasion. They in the China trade, he said, had got along 
fairly well, and they were not dead yet. They had worked hard and had 
seen the trade expand, and they, with the other countries, would continue to 
do their best to produce good tea. 

*/ 

The Present Position of Tea- 

The Grocer of December 9, 1911, writes under the above heading! — 

Although the tea market has recently shown signs of weakness after a 
period of exceptional strength and dearness of the lower grades, the under¬ 
tone remains firm, and it is doubtful whether prices can give way unless the 
unexpected happens. . . . Present prospects are for larger supplies from 
Ceylon which may tend to relieve the present stringency somewhat. China 
tea has ahrclady been freely dealt, in by the tradfe, and future supplies will bp 
difficult to. dbtaini.. Both impUrts. and. dejiyiacies of i China tea show very 
satisfaetpry extension. As regards prospects of the lower grades,, these 
remain an uncertain quantity and can only be determine by supply and 
demand. 
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COFFEE. 

The Advertlelni^ of Coffee* . 

At the first annual Convention of the National Coffee Roasters Traffic 
and Pure Food Association held at Chicago on November 16 and 17, 1911,. 
Mr. J. H. Henrici delivered an. address on “Coffee Publicity.” Although 
this was intended to deal with the subject from the standpoint of cofftte- 
roasters it contains much that should interest coffee-planters. Whatever is 
done to promote the retail sale of coffee is intended to stimulate consump¬ 
tion, and it is scarcely necessary to add that producer, wholesale dealer and 
retailer ought to co-operate in work of this kind. 

Mr. Henrici said :— 

The Chicago members of this association are very anxious to have it 
known that one of the main objects of the association would be to benefit 
and promote the interests of the coffee retailers. We surely have no desire 
to antagonize the retailer. We want him with us; we want him and the 
public to know it, and we want them thoroughly to understand that our 
association is in no sense a trust. We must have this fact clearly under¬ 
stood by importer, roaster, retailer and consumer. We must not be mis¬ 
understood by the public; we must make it very plain that our association 
has neither intent nor desire to evade or break any law. We must conduct 
our affairs in such a manner as to challenge the closest scrutiny and inves¬ 
tigation. 

As I understand it, publicity also means notoriety. What we want to 
avoid is to become publicly notorious. 

I am sure that some member or members to-dav present, can tell us 
just how we ought to promote the interests of the retailer, and that we shall 
have this valuable information later under good of the association or some 
other order of business. Merchants engaged in the coffee business have 
sadly neglected their own wares, they have permitted shrewd, sharp adver¬ 
tisers to create a belief among hundreds of thousands of individuals that 
coffee is injurious to health, and that the only remedy or relief lies in 
drinking or eating dopes or substitutes which these smart gentlemen manu¬ 
facture and distribute at great profit to themselves. 

I am told that the sales of one such concern amount to $5,000,000 
annually, with a net profit of about $1,250,000. The sale of such fake stuff 
with its alluring and misleading advertisements has now assumed such pro¬ 
portions that ail the advertising of only one coffee firm would not have the 
slightest effect. There are, however, already on the market- booklets which 
place coffee in its proper and true light, which explain why coffee is healthful 
and beneficial, and explain it in such a manner that anybody who can read 
can understand. Such booklets, if distributed by members of this associa¬ 
tion in their daily mail, will produce much good. If the association, as a 
body, through a committee and the members individually, would use ex¬ 
planatory literature, newspapers and magazines to advertise the good and 
healthy qualities of coffee in a dignified way, many people now consuming 
slops would hesitate and investigate, and before long they would spend their 
money where they could get some value for it. 

1 think r am correct when I say no one firm in the coffee roasting 
business has a definite policy to fight the cereal substitute evil. It has 
grown so here in Chicago that some of the coffee wagon men are peddling 
a well-known brand with their other wares. We se^m to have been lacking 
in enterprise ahd energy. Let’s turn over a new leaf and give to coffee the 
place that it should occupy. 

Many physicians tell their patients to stop drinking coffee, I presume 
they do this because it is the easiest way to diagnose. This association 
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should conduct a general campaigt^ of education with and among the medical 
fraternity. Let these gentlemen for a Vhfle put the blame on cream or milk 
or sugar if they must have something to blame, but let them leave coffee 
alone unless they prescribe it as a healthy beverage, 

I have- been told that the Brazilian,,Government is spending some of its 
hard-earned valorization- money in England to popularize coftee. This is a 
good scheme, and this association is large enough and strong enough to re¬ 
quest an appropriation for the United States. Let us make a demand for 
some money, and spend it to boost coffee and to fight the substitute game. 

Let us have small coffee articles in the newspapers and magazines, on 
fences and walls from the Atlantic to th,e Pacific, and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada; every one of these articles to be a message announcing in adver¬ 
tising to the entire reading public the good and beneficent qualities of coffee. 
Publicity and uide publicity of coffee is in iny fs'imation, the only remedy 
with which to overcome the competition of fake merchandise. 

Market reports and quotations in the daily papers should be furnished 
to the papers only by a publicity committee of the association, so that these 
quotations and reports will be always uniform and correct. To-day there is 
so much falseness in the articles that much confusion and dissatisfaction 
result. 

Another form of very important publicity, but of an entirely different 
nature, is that of publicity among members. They can and should assist 
each other by full discussions of affairs pertaining to the coffee roasting 
industry. Let every member mentally resolve that all his fellow members 
are as honest as he is, and that all have the common good at heart. When 
a complaint is made, and there will be many, do not condemn your compe¬ 
titor, but go to him ; tell him freely and frankly of what he is accused, give 
him all the data you have collected, and ask him for an explanation. The 
explanation should be made just as freely and openly as it is asked. The 
good business man will try to buy his merchandise at the closest possible 
price. He is to be commended for this even if he does try to lead the seller 
untruthfully. For instance, he shows a salesman an invoice which sup¬ 
posedly proves his plan that some other house is making a clo.ser price than 
he is prompted to offer. Your own salesman is, after all, your hardest com¬ 
petitor. He is really only a purchasing agent for the customer, and he 
argues with you to reduce your price and profit. He does not seem to care 
whether his house is making or losing money; he is so thoroughly interested 
in making a sale that everything else is of no consequence to him. His idea 
seems to be that Providence will take care of the profit account if only he 
produces the volume of sales. Let the salesman know that his house has an 
intimate acquaintance with its competitors, that there is a system of publi¬ 
city among and between them, that the bill which was presented to hmi did 
not explain the entire history of the sale. Procure for him the evidence 
necessary to convince him, and you will make of him a more fearless, a 
more loyal and a more profitable salesman. This can be done and should be 
done by publicity among members. The matter of credit is another feature 
that can be regulated by publicity among members, 

A salesman often tells you that so-and-so told him he had a line of 
such-and-such an amount, with some certain house, that this certain house 
allowed him 30 days, less 2 per cent., or 90 days, net, or some other extra¬ 
vagant benefits, which are out of the ordinary and out of all reason. Such 
reports will be found false nine times out of ten if investigated. Here again 
we must hold up the arms of the salesman by convincing him that his 
customer was in error when he made the statement. When your salesman 
finally learns and discovers that you can and will disprove all his irregular 
sales, he will finally have confidenpe in what you t^l him, hjs whole, attitude 
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will change, his sympathies will be with you, he .will fight your battle and 
become a producer instead of a dSs(rdy)fer. 'Thisiigain can only be brought 
about by wide publicity among members. . < - 

, This concludes my remarks on the subject of “Publicity.” Mr.'Atha, 
who waji.to entertaip yrOa with this SJibJect is chuck full of it. I will ask 
him to write his thoughts and send a copy to; every member. Perhaps by 
reading his remarks and remembering something of what I have said, you 

8^t some idea of what publicity really means. 

Santom Coffae Speoulation. 

. . The recent boom in coffee has led to wild speculation in Santos, and 
t|?e October settlement has placed several firms in difficulties. The move¬ 
ment p£ prices in October has been exceedingly heavy, type No. 4, for 
instance, having advanced from Rs.8^000 almost without a break, to 
Rs,9$,900, at which rate business was done for December. Proper margins 
h^d not been called up by the two Clearing House concerns, and as a 
res^ult.pne large firm of native dealers liquidated their shortage for October 
paying a composition of 50 per cent. only. The Clearing Houses are now, 
of course, calling for full margins, and the registration of any new business 
requires a deposit of Rs.4: 800$000 (^^320) per 1,000 bags at the Registra¬ 
tion Pompany, and of Rs.4 : 000^000 at the Intermediara Company. This 
will paturally tend to curtail term operations and release the actual coffee, 
thus making the position of the buying combinations a difficult one to sustain. 
The Government of the State of Sao Paulo is not at all pleased with the reck¬ 
less speculation which has been going on in Santos, and the difficulties 
encouptered over the last settlement have accentuated the bad impression 
produced in official circles. A project has been in existence since 1906 
authorising the creation of an official coffee exchange in Santos and in Sao 
Paulo, by means of which the State Governtnent could keep a better control 
over trading methods. This project has now been brought up to date, and 
advantage has been taken of the present opportunity to present it to Congress 
for approval. When the original scheme was introduced it was much criti¬ 
cised, but the revised version includes certain concessions requested by traders 
some years ago, such as the reduction of the guarantee payable by each 
coffee broker from 20 to 10 contos, and the maintenance of the excellent 
brokerage of 150 reis per bag of coffee negotiated. The provisions also 
include the creation of a coffee exchange in Santos only. The general dis¬ 
positions are in the direction of regulating the speculation in futures as much 
as possible for the benefit of the trade in general, and as such they are 
commendable, and worthy of support.— Economist, 

The Hamburg Market-_ 

Writing on December 6, 1911, the H amburg Ocorrespondent of the 
Economist said :— IISHVK 

The generally less favourable view taken of the position has been 
accentuated by the monthly statistics, which show an increase, according to 
the'Havre official statistics, of 338,000 bags to 13,456,000 bags. A year ago 
there was a decrease in supplies of 77,000 bags to 14,740,000. . . . The 

coffee disposed of has passed into the same strong hands that have accu¬ 
mulated both futures and the actual article for months past. Whether 
the break in prices at Santos be only a manoeuvre or genuine unloading 
remains to be seen, but it may be useful to put on record that the former, 
opinion is expressed in quarters supposed to be in the best possible position, 
to form a judgment. I’t^ i$ therefore, probable that a determined upward 
twist may follow this- week’s fall, no matter how unfavourable statistics may 
shape themselves,^and it would be imprudent to act on the impression that 
the beginning of the end had come into sight in coffee manipulation. 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

Wm%t African Planting, 

Its possibilities and faii ures. ' 

Mr, H. Osman Newland, Honorary Secretary, British West African 
Association, has contributed the following papers to the Rubber World :— 

I.— Preliminary. 

West Africa is a land of romance, mystery, and imagination. Vast 
riches lie buried deep beneath the green-splashed yellow coastline and in 
the heart of its damp impenetrable forests, riches which cannot be picked 
up in a moment by the unskilled, but surely await the diligence, patience, 
grit, and scientific enterprise of the planter and the engineer assisted by 
capital. But much remains to be done before the prejudice and ignorance 
which have retarded West Africa’s progress in the past are swept away, and 
only the hearty co-operation and combination of the best of those who have 
interests in West Africa can succeed in attracting capital to its shores and 
in securing that such capital shall be used wisely and only by competent 
hands. 

For West African planting, as well as mining, has suffered more from 
ignorance and unscrupulousness than from insalubrity or fever. When 
once a man has the call of the bush in his blood he will continue to answer 
it until, perhaps, he leaves his bones there. But capital is more easily 
scared ; and several organs of the Press have assisted to frighten investors 
in West African enterprises, sometimes through deliberate omission of facts, 
sometimes through sheer ignorance even of West African geography. . . . 

Plantation work by Europeans in West Africa is of later date, perhaps, 
than in any of our colonies, and there arc still those who disbelieve in it. 
insisting that the West African native worker must do better for himself than 
for anyone else—as if this were not true of most people—and that European 
plantations, as such can never succeed as in the Middle East and the West 
Indies. This may be true of the palm oil plantations, although even in this 
case the causes are probably to be found in the primitive methods of crack¬ 
ing the nuts, which still persist, in the want of transport into the interior, in 
the existence of monopolies in trading, and in the propaganda Of the Aborigi- 
nies ’ Protection Society, which supports this state of things and is anxious 
to discourage the transfer of land from the native to the European planter— 
but it certainly is not true with regard to rubber plantations. Labour in 
those parts of West Africa where rubber plantations are any good as quite as 
available and as good and cheap as anywhere in the Middle Ea.st. The 
greatest difficulties in the way of Coast plantations are due neither to labour 
nor to soil, but, as 1 shall presently shov*. to causes which make it imperative 
for the planters and directors of plantation companies, equally with the share¬ 
holder and the trader, to combine in an association to protect their interests 
and redeem the failures of the past. 

II.—Rubber Failures. 

The principal plantations of West Africa are devoted to cocoa, rubber, 
palm kernels, cocoanuts, kola, cotton, wild rubber and mahogany from 
valuable forest adjuncts while palm oil trees are abundant in their wild state, 
shedding their valuable nuts to waste in the bush becau.se there are few to 
exploit their wealth. The purely forest products are best left in the hands 
of trading Companies with large capital. Both good plantations of rubber, 
cocoa,’ kola, coiXofx apd Cocoanut should presently yield handsome returns. 

Government experboepta both with Hevea and^Ceara have been satis- 
fhetory. In a 5Sier^a Leone plantation over 80 petr cent, of Hfevea* stumps 
bWugibt from Ceylbn have successfully igennihated. ^ Why, then, the recent 
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rubber fiascos in West, Africa ? Witho.at exception,believe these have 
been dute to questions of title, unscrupulous promotions and over-capitalis¬ 
ation, want of transport facilities,V and hi competent managership. To 
take the first, several plantation companies have, suffered by having 
managers who knew nothing about rubber. In interrogating a nianagcr 
of one such company who had reported on their property before he 
went out, and whose services were afterwards, at my suggestion, dis¬ 
pensed with, I was amazed to hear that the excuse for his inaccuracy was 
that “ the leaves were off the trees’* when he saw the estate and 'thOrefO're he 
could not detect Manihot (Cea.ra) from Hevea whereas anyone Who'knows 
anything at all about rubber could at once detect the Manihot by ^its bark 
alone. Another Company (in the Gold Coast Colony) recently brought to 
iny knowledge had a manager who was working an absblutoly valueless 
plantation but who did not know it till an assistant manager who had had 
considerable planting experience, arrived on the scene: Another Gold Coast 
estate still employs an engineer as manager, while * two others -eimploy 
traders. The last annual report for Sierra Leone concludes with this most 
^significant paragraph : ** It cannot he too strongly impressed upon'capita¬ 

lists and Companies starting new ventures in a country like this that it is 
absolutely necessary to send out men who thoroughly know their'business, 
as probably more promising schemes have been wredked through incapacity 
than by any other cause.” Unfortunately capitalists db not read their 
reports. Secretaries of Companies rarely procure then^i. Maiiagers -and 
assistants have been appointed either “ to eat their own words ” baling 
made the original reports on the estate, or because they are relatives or 
friends of directors or promoters who are ignorant of West Africa, its con¬ 
ditions and heeds. Like many a mining engineer these servants have gone 
out on a comfortable salary for twelve months’ service and “ bossed the 
show” till dverdoses of whiskey or the passion of some questionable con¬ 
cession send them to hospital or home. The existence of an association 
which keeps records of West African planters and traders as well as of 
concessions, laws and names of chiefs, survey maps, etc., should put an end 
to this kind of thing, and it would be well if all West African Companies 
consulted the association before appointing any manager or assistant or 
taking up a concession. 

This brings me tp a second and third cause of plantation failures--— 
questions of title and unscrupulous promotions. 

Inability to obtain title deeds has chiefly occurred in the Ivory Coast 
and in German and Portuguese territory. Portuguese concessions are the 
most unsatisfactory of any. German, laws , demand that-the land must 
be held in the name of an individqal. The failure of the Ivory Coast estates 
sufficiently illustrates the dangers of French plantations. 

But on the Gold Coast questions of title arise so frequently and are 
varied enough in character to occupy the who\e book. Briefly, they consist 
chiefly in ia) securing a concession, part or all of which has been conceded 
by a previous chief, (/;) securing only the local chief’s consent without 
that’of the paramount chief, (c) l^ck of survey orders and certificates. In 
one or two West African protectorates also the special tribal authorities 
over land from a cause for que^tionble titles. 

Aa to over-capitanlisation and unscrupulous promotion, these difficul¬ 
ties may perhaps be overcome by efficient managership, sound title and 
finance and good transport. Transport difficulty has a cause of mapy a 
failure, not only in West,African plantations in the Gold Coast Colony, mites 
away from the Railway, the Coast or any river which is more than a stream 
all the year round. Such, plantations can never pay well, if at all. 
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The First Assistant Soientifle Oflloep. 

It is a pleasure to place on record the fact that Mr, G. N. Frattini has 
been offered, and has accepted, by cablegram the first appointment of 
Assistant Scientific Officer to the U.P.A.S.I. Arrangements are being made 
for him to arrive in Bangalore very early in May next, and he will then be 
depiUed to reside and work in Mysore State in accordance with the scheme 
settled with the North Mysore, South Mysore and Bababudin Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A few words about the coming addition to the Scientific Department of 
the Association will probably be of interest to the whole community of 
planters in Southern India, 

Educated at St. Augustine’s School and later in Hanover, Mr. Frattini 
is conversant with both German and French—a great advantage to a scien¬ 
tist, since the records of much valuable research work in Science and 
Agriculture are published in those languages. 

From 1905 to 1908 Mr. Frattini was trained in the same London 
laboratory in which the Scientific Officer worked for some time before he 
went to the West Indies. Here Mr. Frattini learned the practical side of 
analytical chemistry and also studied bacteriological work. His knowledge 
of the latter presages well for the planters in Southern India, for as Mr. 
Hutchinson, the Bacteriologist attached to the Pusa Staff, wrote recently, 
^‘Chemical analysis has told us much as to the plant foods present or 
wanting in soils and has suggested the use of artificial and other inaiinres in 
the field; mechanical analysis has shown the necessity for taking into 
consideration the texture of the soil as a prime factor in producing fertility; 
but neither of these methods can provide full information as to the multi¬ 
tudinous and complex changes going on in the soil, the sum of which 
results in the production of available plant food. The importance of 
the biological factor has been more fully realised in recent years.” 
There can be no doubt that the bacteria in the soil are a most important 
factor in the growth and health of the plant and modern scientific agriculture 
calls on the up-to-date planter to grapple with the problem of controlling 
them and using them for his gain. 

At the end of 1908 Mr. Frattini was appointed ChAnist to the 
Stellite Explosive Co., Ltd., in Wales, and he is giving up this appoint¬ 
ment combined with that of Assistant Manager to come to India. Ih 
' this position he has had considerable experience of handling labour and 
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he has carried several researches of an original nature to a successful 
issue. , 

He writerAltliough I have an.Italian oame, I was 6orn an English¬ 
man.” Twenty-four years of age, six feet one in height, planters will be glad 
to hear that their future senior Assistant Scientific Officer is likely to prove 
not only a great aid to them on the estates, but also a social acquisition, for 
he is a good musician and an athlete of no mean order, his speciality being 
tennis. 

He comes out highly recommended, and he will doubtless meet with the 
welcome that is given to all good fellows who work hard and play hard in 
India. 

Scientific Assistant fen Coong. 

Inquiries are now being-made W'ith thc'object of securing the services of 
a second Scientific Assistant Officer, for employment in Coorg ; and it is 
hoped that there will be little delay in carrying the matter through. 

Experiment Plots. 

It will have been noticed that recent numbers of the Chronicle have- 
contained an account of results obtained, or progress reports, on experiments 
being conducted on the Experiment Plots in various districts which were 
established in accordance with the scheme outlined at the Annual Meeting 
in 1910. 

.A few rop(nts not yet published have bc( n rcct'ivcd, and matters of 
general interest contained in them will be publislied in the pages of the 
Chronicle as soon as they can be written up. A reference to the list of 
exporinients published on p. 534 of Volume VI, however, will show that there 
are many more which have not yet been reporicd upon, and. the Scientific 
Officer hopes that all those who arc conducting such experiments will let him 
have a record of any results .dready obtained, or at least an account of the 
progress made, at their early comcnionce. not necessarily for publication, 
but in order that ho may know how matters stand. 

With the advent of two Assistant Scientific Officers it is desirable that 
these reports should be brought up to date, especially in the districts of 
Mysore and ('oorg, since by no means the least important part of their work 
will be the superintendence of Ivxperiment Plots. It is hoped, and intended 
that the Assistants .should elaborate this part of the work of the Scientific 
Department, for it is only by properly conducted cxjHnaments on a scientific 
basis that the majority of the problems which confront planters can be 
solved. 


Roads and Communications. 

With reference to resolutions passed at the last amiiial meeting of the 
U.P.A.S.I. the President of the Madura District Board writes:— 

“The terms of the agreement entered into with the South Indian Rail¬ 
way have not yet been coinnninicatod to this office. The matter is pending 
before the Government. ” 

CofTea i^obusta Seed. 

, After all, it has been found possible to procure a small additional 
supply of this season’s seed, and a shipment is now on the. way. The 
greater part will be needed for the execution of orders already received, but 
there will be a few pounds over, and the Secretary will be glad to hear from 
planters who wish to purchase. 
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THE PLANTER’S LIBRARY. 

**The Cultivatioh and Preparation of Para Rubber.” 

The second edition of W. H. Johnson’s book on “The Cultivation and 
Preparation of Para Rubber ” is much enlarged and is said in the preface to 
“include all the latest authentic information, and to cover a far larger range 
of subjects likely to be of interest or utility to those in any way connected 
with the rubber industry.” 

It i^ remarkable how errors arc persistently copied from one book into 
another.* Two old stagers appear in almost every Rubber Text Hook of this 
type, the recommendation to thumb nail prune, and to grow Cacao as a 
catch crop among Hevea Rubber. The author has not been able to avoid 
repeating these, but he also reproduces another mistake \vhich has not 
appeared recently, viz,^ the recommendation to grow Mimosa piuiica, the 
Sensitive Plant, as a green dressing. 

With the exception of these few blunders the book is a very iiboful one 
of its kind and should find a place on the library shelves of the up-to-date 
Rubber planter. The description of the difl’erent kinds of tapping knives 
and the various l\ pe.s of i‘ubbcr machinery will be found especially useful. 
The following extract taken from the section on Manuring will serve to 
indicate the writer’s method:— 

“ It is of very little practical value to the rubber planter to tell him 
what mineral plant-food constituents are present in his soil; what it is 
necessary for him to know is the amount of plant-food that i.s available in 
a soluble state. Those foods must be in such a condition as to be soluble 
in the sap of the root cells; this is only approximately equivalent to the amount 
of mineral constituents which a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid is capable 
of rendering soluble and nol that rendered soluble by strong mineral acids. 

“The study of whit may be termed the biological condition of soil is of 
primary importance in modern scientific agriculture, and it is one with 
which the up-to-date plantca* must sooner or later be called upon to grapple. 
The amount of available plant food in the soil is very largely inftiienced by 
the number of nitrifying bacteria present. Tlie nitrogeiious compounds of 
organic matter which are present in most f.oils, are under favourable 
conditions, acted upon by bacteria which secrete a peptonising ferment and 
change them into ammonia, and ultimatidy to nitrates, in which condition 
they form a soluble plant food. The essential requirements for the life and 
multiplication of soil bacteria are air, moisture, and heat. Sour, water¬ 
logged land is always imperfectly aerated, indeed this is the only condition 
which excludes air from the soil. Rain water is an important factor in soil 
aeration, for as it sinks into the ground it displaces an equal volume of air, 
and as the water drains awaj^ air is drawn in after it. In iindraincd land 
air is displaced very slowly,-and consequently the beneficial effects of rain 
water are lost. Although it has not yet been decided whether roots like 
leaves, breathe, still the fact remains that air is as necessary to roots as it is to 
leaves. In employing drained swamps or water-logged land for a plantation, 
a simple method, and one which may be generally relied on for testing 
whether the soil is sour, is to take samples of moist soil from different 
portions of the suspected region. Mix them all together add sufficient water 
to enable them to be stirred into a paste and insert a piece of blue litmus 
paper. If after an hour has elapsed the paper in contact with the soil turns 
red, the soil is probably sour. To neutralise the acidity, broad-cast water- 
slaked lime at the rate of about 2,000 lbs. per acre. Stone-lime may be 
-expeditiously slaked by covering it with moist soil until it is converted into 
powder, when it is ready for use. Applications of li ne also materially 
assist the work of nitrification bacteria.” 
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CORElSS^ON9ENCE. 

^LalkHii* ProblMMt 

' Dear Sir^— Mr. Martin'f^ letter of 24th ultimo opens up . to me quite a 
new line. .. . 

I thought, and have so thought'for many years, we had an* idea of eocn- 
'bination and keeping coolies pay at one- figure. But 1 now gather ** each 
owner, each Superintendent, must consider if his own conditions offer 
sufficient attractions to Labout. If not, he must see that they do.” etc^ 
etc. 

I am situated 20 miles from Bazaar and Other cooly conveniences, but 
I try and pay as others more favourably situated. Does Mr. Martin intend 
that in “ offering sufficient attraction,” which I wish to, I am to advertise, 
and carry out my offers such as Omnibus to meet all trains. Pucka Lines- 
and well aired Beds, Toddy free. Rice at nominal prices—and so on. 

In Mysore with many native planters, who come out to their properties 
either only to pick or to weed and pick; they do not mind raising rates all 
round for 15 days or a month, and that of course upsets the labour. If one 
Estate begins offering what it believes to be long felt wants, there will be no 
end to it. My next neighbour is paying 4 as. a woman this week. 

On the other hand so far as Mysore goes the Law (Act XIII) as 
administered only brings trouble to the Planter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. W. Raikes. 


A Remarkable Flow of Latex in Boston. 

The Chinese rubber tree, in the Arnold Arboretum, in Jamaica Plain, a 
suburb of Boston, has excited considerable comment, but the discussion to 
which it has given rise does not compare with that occasioned by the extra¬ 
ordinary rubber tree which was displayed in the Hood rubber exhibit at the 
Educational and Industrial Exposition recently held in that city. 

Hitherto it has been considered necessary to lake a trip of at least 
2,500 miles down to Para and up the Amazon in order to see the Hevea 
hrasiliensis giving forth its valuable contents, but here was a specimen of 
Hevea right in the heart of Boston, giving out a fine, full, free flow of latex 
several times a day. 

The tree was visited by a large number of people. A painstaking 
mathematician, after some very careful calculations, concluded that, at the 
rate of this daily flow the tree ought to produce about two tons of the 
finest Pard annually. The tapping was done by the familiar half herring¬ 
bone system and the advocates of this system found very much to corrobo¬ 
rate them in their belief in the generous results attained in this particular 
instance. 

This remarkable rubber tree was particularly interesting to the bota* 
nist, for while in many of its aspects it appeared to belong to the Hevea 
hrasiliensis family, there were some marked differences. It was finally 
determined that it was an entirely new species, namely, the Hoodensis 
Elastica.—India Rubber World, 

[An illustration shows a small section of the tree—from the ground to 
a distance of five or six feet—which is said to give a fair conception of its 
£^'ppearance, but to convey very little idea of the great amount of atten¬ 
tion it received.] 
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COFFEE. 

^Valorintioii, 4io. 

^ At the banquet held in cbnnectioQ with the American Coffee RcM^ers* 
''OMlifi^tion at Chicago, Ill., on November 17, 1911, the toastmasterof^ftie 
-^t6vening called upon. Mr. Hermann Sielcken for an address, 

Mr. Hermann Sielcken, of Messrs. Crossmaun and Sielcken, New York, 
said:— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 1 hope I will not disappoint yon in what 
1 may say to you. 1 was invited some time ago to give a lecture in Harvard 
University,,where I gave a lecture once before, but this time they asked me 
to speak on coffee. I was in Europe at the time and I was not well, but I 
wrote that I came too near to the subject and I didn't care to speak of it, 
and unless they understood the subject 1 probably would not be well under- 
stood. But here, as you are all in the profession, you will know at once 
whether I am right or wrong, and if you. don't understand any remarks I 
make don't hesitate to interrupt me. I have no notes to speak from; I don’t 
need any—it is a very familiar subject to me. Therefore, if any remarks I 
make you do not quite understand please interrupt me. 

I want to speak to you first about the valorization, as 1 was as close to 
its birth as anybody well could be, and I will tell you the origin of it. The 
origin was entirely in Brazil. A single firm in Brazil closed out mortgages 
on 27 plantations, one firm, and many others would have followed, and the 
Government became afraid that the land would go into foreign hands. 
Already many large corporations had forrtied and bought coffee plantations. 
The price which ruled after 1903 was too low, the Brazil planters could not 
exist. They had two very difficult matters to compete with at the same time, 
for exchange was low when the basis was selling between 6 pence and 12 
pence, their labour was relatively so much higher that when the exchange 
went back to 18 pence their labour increased in price and the value of their 
coffee decreased. During the very prosperous years from, we will say, 1900 
to 1906—the most prosperous years the planters have ever seen—they 
entirely gave up planting corn, rice, beans, and everything they needed they 
bought, because coffee was so immensely profitable ; they put all the labour 
in coffee. While the price of coffee was very low the Government of Sao 
Paulo tried to force the planters to raise their own necessities by putting a 
tax on new plantations. It must not be understood that a planter could not 
replace old trees on his plantation, but he could not put new trees into the 
plantation M'ithout paying a tax, so much per tree. This was done simply 
to force the planters to employ their labour in raising their own necessities. 
They then believed it would be possible to raise coffee at the prevailing 
prices for a living, but in 1903 to 1905 and 1906 times became harder and 
harder, and as a friend of mine who closed out several plantation mortgages 
said: “ I will never do it again. My life is worth more to me than that.” 

You will well understand when a man loses his homestead or plantation, 
not because he has been a spendthrift, not because he has paid too little 
attention to his work, but because he has paid too much attention to his 
cofi'ee, it comes hard. The little State of Sao Paulo, with its 100,000 people, 
raised larger crops than all the rest of the States put together. That means 
industry in the highest degree. Now, if those men who had worked hard to 
raise their crops should lose theit homesteads because of the prices at which 
^they could sell them,^so that there was not enough to pay interest and other 
expenses, they natprally became desperate, and from desperation it is but 
one step to revolution. In all South American countries, either whep the 
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crops fail or when the planters are hard up, that is the only time they have 
a revolution. The Government of: SaO J^aulo knew that, and, therefore, 
they tried to raise money bv the coffee and held it for the planters at such 
a price they supposed would be 'necessary te Continue the industry. They 
could not get the money from jany bank ot* bankers in I^uropc, They tried 
Rothschilds first, who had been bankers in Brazil for 60 years, and they were 
flatly and at once refused, and after the Rothschild? refused every banker in 
the country refused. 

This was in 1906. lu August, 1906, a commissioner of the Govern¬ 
ment came to my place in Baden-Baden and proposed the business to me. 
He said to me he had been all around,.j^nd he spoke of very large amount.s. 
I told him until I knew what the next crop would be it woulcl be impossible 
for me to take a hand in it. “ If you raise another crop like this,” I said 
‘‘ there 4s no financial assistance coining from.anywhere.” Well, he told me 
the next crop would be good, and he told me a very interesting story, and I 
said I would have to have that from somebody who was not interested, 
unbiased. Well, we were told by the people that the next i rop following 
1906 and 1907, would only he a third in size, and it turned out so. I said 
finally : ” What do you want from us ?” “ Well, ;kye want yon lo finance for 

us five to eight million bags of coffee.” I told him : No, there was not the 
slightest chance for it, not the slightest. At a price low enough, I might be 
able to raise funds to pay 80 per cent, on the value of 7 cents a pound; not 
more than 7 cents a pound, because he told me at a higher price than that 
they could live, 

. The general impressipii often has been that valoriz.ation h;ul sought to 
put up the prices, which is not true. It was not, done with that idea. I 
myself made the contract that we were to advance 80 per cent, on the value 
of 7 cents for No. 5 coffee. If the price was higher we would not take any¬ 
thing, because there was no necessity for it. At a higher price than that 
the planters coul^ live. At a lower price they declared they could not. 

Now, the Government was in trouble about it. They had promised the 
planters four million bags as a ininimuni, and wc told them 7 cents as a maxi¬ 
mum. That if the market was lower, then 80 per cent, of that lower value. 
If the market declined to 6 cents we would advance only 80 per cent, on that 
6 cents. Well, as they could not get any better conditions anywhere else, 
they finally made this contract, with the condition that about a third would 
go to New York and two-thirds lo Europe lo be divided into different 
markets. I made the condition that the Government should not buy from 
the first of October to the first of Febru^iry in excess of 500,000 bags a 
month. You know that is the principal crop season for the territory, and 
the minimum was 3,000,000 bags. I knew that if they had a chance they 
would buy the 2,000,000 any way right away. The natural inclination of 
Brazilians would be to stem the tide, and the condition was 500.000 bags a 
month for four months, and it was kept up. The price, of course, declined, 
because 500,000 bags w is not enough for the requirements. 

The Toastmaster—l^xcuse me. Did you say 500,000 bags a month ? 

Mr. Sielcken—Five hundred thousand bags a month. That was the 
condition of the first contract made. I also knew at that time that 2,000,000 
bags of coffee would not cover the deal. But if the Brazilians had known 
from the beginning that they could finance six or eight million bags, we 
could not have held them. And 1 told the merchants and financiers who 
went in with me; “We are gofilg to finance it downwards.” 1 could not 
tell them all 80 because the Brazilians Wodld have stoned me. But I did 
say i “ Finance it downwards.” So wc did. Because the last consignment 
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frotti Braisil at that time marketed up to the basis of 5 cents a pound. On 
that we advanced’ SO per cent. The markets from the time the deal was 
commenced almost immediately declined and kept on declining. But any 
impression you may have formed that it was made for the purpose of 
advancing the price, or in any way establishing a basis simply by the power 
of money, is not correct. 

When the first 2,000,000 bags were bought they came and said: “ Well, 
riow, how about the rest ?*’ The total amount was 8,000,000 bags, and there 
was far moie trouble to get people to advance on 6 cents a pound, on 5, 
than there was oil 7 cents. Everj'one who went in on 7 cents a pound 
thought: W'ell, it will go up and rny figures will be safe. I told them r 
“ Well, gentlemen, an advance at 6 cents a pound is safer than 7 or 8.** 
They said : W'ell, if it goes to 4 it may be cut to 3.” And it was shown so 
clear that the crop was so big it could not be helped. But from the beginning 
the business was done on the downward basis. And all that coft'ee that was 
shipped had been shipped on the condition that the Sao Paulo Government 
was obliged to make good any deficiency there was at Sao Paulo, and when 
the market went down to 2 cents, the (government had to pay it just the 
same as any other individual and save the diftcrcnce by cable until the whole 
deal was finished, 

But the (luestion of capital had nothing to do with it; that is. capital 
outside the trade had nothing to do with it. The whole bu.sinefes that was 
done was by the coffee merchants: and out of the total of 8,000.000 bags 
6,000,000 went to Europe and the b.alancc came here, and all of it was done 
by the coff(‘e merchants in New York, Havre, IJambiirg, Rotterdam, Ant¬ 
werp, Genoa and Marseilles. After the deal was completed and the crop 
year was up we tried to sell some, but the first sales met with universal con¬ 
demnation. Wc had auction sales in New York and they combined not to 
buy, and the sales I made in New York at that time, I think I sold the 
choice of coffee from to 8 cents, the best coffee wc had. That was 
not very easy. U.ntil some very large dealers came into it to bu\' and some 
old ones they all declined to bnj’. 

Everybody, even the press, had been inimical from the very beginning, 
and, as you know, has remained inimical up to to-day. The 13razilian 
Government and the Federal (joverninent indorsed the action of the Sao 
Paulo Government, and the two other coffee-raising Slates in Bra;;!!— 
Minaes Geraes.and Rio dc Janeiro—also joined Sao Paulo (.io\eminent 
from the very beginiiiiig; but the State of Sao Paulo had to carry the 
burden of it all through taxation, and several times it looked very black and 
it did not seem possible to raise the loan. 

Of course, merchants like myself, and all the others who wore in it, we- 
didn’t wish to carry that coffee for ever. It was our own capital. It was 
supposed from the beginning that after a year or two we would be* relieved^ 
Well, it took two years before the. loan look place. 

Now, the house of Rothschilds had been the stronge.st enemy wc had in 
the beginning,,because the situation had been entirely misrepresented to 
them; they had never understood the business. But after they fully under¬ 
stood that valori;£ation yfus never done on any unsound basis, that we never 
tried to put up the market, that we .simply advanced on the markets existing 
in the world 80 per cent., they changed their minds, and their change ot 
mind made that loan possible; . Without their change of mind it Would have 
beep very difficult, ... ‘ • 

.. So in 1908, in December, we made the loan of fifteen millions sterling— 
♦75,000,000—of which the United States only took ten millions out of the 
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seventy-five, or less than one-seventh. Of that amount the contribution in 
New York was about one-fourthbut the amount of the loan that werrt -to ^ 
thiacountry was only one-seventh of the total. Now, 1 ask you what wouldii 
have been a better way for the United States to do? We dcake a large • 
export trade in South America. I myself am a large exporter to South 
America, probably averaging as much as anyone in this country. During < 
the twenty-five years of continued effort we have been shippers of almost 
ev€r\ihing manufactured in this country for the Biazilian market, the 
Argentina market and all other South American markets. We arc all the 
time telling them “we are Pan-American; we had a Pan-American Congress. 
We wish to do business with you. We have a congress in Rio de Janeiro, 
at Buenos Ayres, at Mexico and Washington. We want to do business with 
you.” .... 

As far as conditions for selling are concerned, the conditions for selling 
they made when the bankers contracted for the loan—those conditions had 
to take care of both parties, the planter as well as the banker, and the one 
to take the loan. The planter paid all the expenses. A surtax of 5 francs 
was demanded by the planters, because the coffee as a simple security 
would have eaten itself up by cartage, insurance, storage and all those 
expenses that would soon make the original security a very poor one. No¬ 
body in those days dreamed that coffee would go up as it has done; nobody 
thought of it. 

The conditions were that the first year 500,000 bags should be sold and 
the next year 600,000 bags should be sold and the next year 700,000 bags, 
and that the committee in charge of the selling should have authority in 
case the market is high enough to sell double the quantity, provided the 
trade would take it. I myself am a member of the committee, and we sold 
last year double quantity; 600,000 was the amount allowed for the year and 
we sold 1,.200,000 instead of 600,000. 

In the beginning, the French, who took five million sterling of their own, 
put in a condition that not more than 10,000,000 bags should be exported as 
long as the loan was in existence. They never dreamed that we would have 
crops which would not be large enough to export 10,000,000 bags. It was 
not supposed that would be the case. Everybody was looking for a possible 
continuation of large crops through the days of the loan. On the other 
hand, the planters said: “ I will pay you 5 francs a bag from the beginning 
to pay all the expenses. If we get a small crop and you take away my 
market by simply selling what I have got I cannot pay the 5 francs; I 
cannot pay an extra tax. You must not rob me of the markets, of course, 
in case I have a small crop.” And of course, nobody will sell a small crop 
on the same price as a large crop, which all of us un Jerstand. Therefore, 
the conditions for selling were not a manipulation of th3 market afterwatds 
or before; they were made in proportion to what we supposed would be 
sold ill addition to the regular crop growing every year. 

In regard to the sales, up to the present we always found an unfriendly 
market. Whenever we wanted to sell in all the markets of Europe and our 
own immediate opposition was raised and bear sales were made to make us 
sell the coffee cheap. I am a member of the committee and if a product iar 
entrusted to iny care I naturally try to sell it as well as I can, and not as 
low I can. Nor was that the purpose of the deal. As you understaRd, 
the merchants advanced the money on the coffee and ' the bankers after¬ 
wards took the loan from us. They never advanced the money 'to buy the 
coffee—we did, the merchants. I suppose jthere were forty of us; in title' 
beginning only four or five; but as the necessity became', latter and larger 
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and the quantities a great deal more, more merchants all over Prance, 
Germany, Belgium and everywhere helped to take care of the loan. Sinct* 
the loan has been in force no bank or banker in this country has ever 
advanced a dollar on the coffee. ... 

1 don’t know just exactly what is meant by a coffee trust, or by bulling, 
or manipulating the market among the bankers. 1 can speak for my own 
firm and myself. We sold last year all the coffee which we had in stock foi* 
years. We didn’t know last year in the months of July and August that the 
<*rop would turn out so small. We had no idea of it, because in July. 
August, September and October a heavy advance took place and we had 
sold three-fourths of our stock. We had no more idea that the crop would 
turn out so poor and advance the market than any of you might have had at 
the same time. Certainly, if we had known we didn’t act like it. In this 
year wc sold in excess of 3,000,000 bags green coffee, not maimfacturetl. 
Last year we sold two and a half million bags. Independent of whether the 
market was high or low wc sold so long as the people wanted it; we sold our 
coffee. If other i^eople wanted our coffee we let them have it. It paid us a 
fair pn)fit and I am always a believer in lotting our buyers make something 
as well. 

The clrirge that New York has made large amounts of money on this 
coffee deal is not true either. I know that as regards my own business, of 
course, ;ind I know the dealings of my neighbours in New York. And if all 
the New York coffee merchants together, including Arbuckle and ourselves 
who have carried the largest .stocks in declining markets and naturally had 
the largest stock in an advancing market—if all of us together have made 
110,000,000 in tw'o years, that is the maximum amount; and the amount of 
coffee that went through our hands in New York is about 5,000,000 bags 
annually. 10,000,000 bags at $1 a bag when the market goes up 6 or 7 
cents, I think you genllcinen will not consider it excessive. . . , 

Usually when you manipulate the market you buy; you don’t manipu¬ 
late the market by selling, and we have been steady sellers whenever the 
market has wanted it, and in five weeks we have not .a bag in store. Not 
because I believe the market will go down. I believe not. Hut the market 
conditions are not depending on what we do, or what Arbuckle does or what 
anyone else does. The market conditions depend on the buyers. I have 
been a merchant in New York on my own account now for .about 35 years. 
I have seen many deals in wheat, in corn, in cotton, in sugar, and I have 
not seen a single successful deal in either one of those articles unless nature 
favoured it, and by nature, I mean the crops. It is imjK)ssibi(\ It has been 
impossible in the p.ast, and I think it will be impossible in the future for any 
party, no matter how much money they have, to be capable of cornering the 
market successfully unless nature is favourable. You havii seen times in 
Chicago oil wheat when an attempt has been made to corner wheat and out 
of ten deals, probably eight failed, and the two which were successful were 
backed up by small croi)s. And small crops bring higher prices in them¬ 
selves. 

Now, if you take the ])o*ition that the merchants should not speculate, 
why all of us speculate. One speculates in a smaller degree and one in k 
larger degree. If the I’nitcd Stales makes a law that the merchant should 
not speculate he is degraded. Shoemakers and tailors arc not tit to make 
a country great. A certain amount of courage, a certain amount of fore¬ 
sight, of willingness to invest is necessav}’, If the country is to advance. As 
far as I know of the conditions of the crops in Hr^;i;il this >'car, when we 
expected a crop, we expected that the present Sao Paulo crop would turn 
-out 11,000,000 bags and the Rio crop 3;000,000 to 3,500,000 bags. Some 
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people expected in January of thi 3 year that the Sao Paulo crop would be 
12,(X)0,000, and the Rio 3,500,000 to 4,000,000. Some people expect so 
to-day. The probability is to-day, from what I know of the crops^ that the 
Sao Paulo ci:op will turn out from 9,000,000 to 9,500,000, and the Rio 'crop 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000. That is altogether a crop of 12,000,000 instead of 
what was expected, 15,000,000 or 16,000,000. And next year, from all I know 
up to the present, it will be the smallest crop that we have had for many 
yearsti In Brazil, at the beginning of this year, in January, February 
and March, they had an excessive drought. And that is not the first yean 
For three or four years running they have had very little rain. In not a single 
year has there been enough rain to act as a fertilizer, and rain is the only 
fertilizer. And in Brazil without rain they cannot raise a large crop. But 
when it comes in the months of May, June and July, which is the usual time 
to pick the crop, naturally during the crop picking season and the gathering 
season, you require dry weather. During April, May, June and July, during 
that time, the grass grows very slow. And where the coffee trees are out of 
rains and storms come they beat off at a loss every time. The season for 
picking this year has been one of the most disastrous ones that we have ever 
had.. It was raining and cold in Jul)’. In July seven days there was actua} 
frost at night and below the freezing point, and up to the middle of October 
it was poor weather. . . , 

Here, to-day, as far as I know, there is no house in the United States 
that has an excessive load, or enough for speculation. My own, Arbucklcs.. 
Some of my neighbors have a large stock, but they have a large business, 
and they require a large stock. 

• The head of a house told me a few days ago : 

“ Mr. Sielcken, when we bought from you 100,000 bags three times 
within a year, each time we bought it you could buy it for"one to an eighth 
and i quarter the sanie price.** Wo have always been willing to sell from 
1 to 50,000 bags from day to day whenever the trade wants it. Now, when 
you see in the newspapers the term trust, a coffee trust, or corner, ask what 
is a trust ? A trust to my definition is a combination of different people in 
the sKme line of trade under one head and the combination of capital. 
Neither of those things exist in the coffee trade to-day, here or abroad. I 
am aljsolutely sure of it. And a dorner, what is a corner ? A corner is 
when you are unable to buy, when the merchandise is presented to you at 
the market you are not able to acquire what you wish. Has that condition 
existed here ? I have not known of it. And I am so sorry when you 
gentlemen, some of you gentlemen, I will say, should be dissatisfied with the 
advance in the article you deal in. 

In all articles, all large staples, the dealers look for an advance in their 
staple as a chance to make money. They wish, they desire it. And m coffee* 
it seems to be the reverse. And if that reverse feeling has existed, where 
did it orginate from ? I think I can explain it in my own mind: From the; 
fact that during the season of,low prices it was very profitable to roast 
coffee„but more so to sell it in retail. If you remember those seasons coffee 
.soldi from 1886 to 1896, on an average of 15 and 16 cents for option, which 
meapt for ground coffee, according to quality, from 16, 18, 19, and 20 cents, 
a pound. When the market deefined, it declined very fast.' But the decline 
in the price of retail coffee was nbt quite so fast. A great many families 
nevejr knew' there was a decline iq coffee. ^ (Laughter.) / " 

Now,? I don’t blame the retailer in making all he can. But. the systciii. 
is wrong. The retailer makes no money on flour, sugar, canned goods, he 
wants to make it all out of coffee and tea. And the chances of making it 
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were very favourable during the long season of declining prices in the green 
coHee. The usual time of declines that 1 have known here before, the 
market turned in six or sqven years. This time it was 14 years. It began, 
the decline in coffee, in 1896, and lasted up to 1910, 14 years. 

Now, they got so much accustomed to low prices that cither they were 
not born yet, or they didn’t remember the time that coffee was higher; and 
the prices in retail business you know niore about than I do, but from all 
the information that I could get, there always was the experience that the 
retailer was very slow to come down on prices, especially in the large cities 
on the better grades of coffee. The profit was a very handsome one. The 
expense of doing business was larger and he had to pay higher wages. So 
he realized he ought to make his profit out of something, and if he could 
not make it out of sugar and flour he would make it out of coffee and tea. 

Don’t forget, from 1900 to 1910, wc had in this country good prices for 
a long period in cotton, corn and wheat. There is ten years in the history 
of the nation that we had no such prices as we had from 1900 to 1910. 
Sugar was high priced. What did Brazil do ? From 1900 to 1910 they got 
the lowest prices they ever got; the lowest prices on recoid, and that can 
only be followed by high prices. And very low prices, if the weather is not 
so favourable, always brings about neglect. If a man gets a very low price 
for his goods, he cannot keep his plantation in good condition, and if then 
they have unfavourable weather, it goes very fast and the crops run down 
very fast. Tliere is nobody to blame, so far as I know, for the high price of 
coffee to-day, except Providence and the weather. I don’t know of anything 
else, because nobody has been quite prepared for it. We cannot know 
exactly, I personally cannot know the variations of an hour. I can tell as a 
positive certainty that for four years during valorization from 1906, when it 
commenced, to 1910, valorization never changed prices. The price was 
always the same, 0, 7, and 8 cents, in the open iiYarkct. There was no 
change, nor did it change when the crops failed. \'aIorization, however, 
will do what it has to do. It has saved these crops. 

And the time is coming when the (»overnnienl will not be afraid of it. 
But when the Government makes a loan, it must act according to the 
conditions of the loan. It could not have obtained the loan without agree¬ 
ing to certain conditions for sale, and those conditions covering, as I told 
you already, 500,000, 600,000, 700,000 bags, are that it is within the direction 
of the committee to double the (luantity if the tivide takes it, if the trade 
wants it. 

Now% I belies c at the end of this year, or next year, 1912, the loan will 
be paid up. The loan was made originally for ten years, to be paid back in 
ten ye.ars. According to my present observation and the conditions of the 
loan and what it amounts to, in all probability the total amoimt will bo 
repaid in 1912. And after that the Sao Paulo (Government will not be 
hampered with any conditions of the loan, nor will the committee be ham¬ 
pered in selling it. 

Now, as far as the present time is concerned, the committee has control 
of the contract, and lama member of the committee. Suppose you refused 
to complete the contract. If you enter into a contract when it is vety diffi¬ 
cult, and it was very difficult to obtain that loan of $75,000,000, you miist 
afterwards keep to your contract, whatever that is, and I certainly shall vote 
for keeping every part of that contract or leave the committee. And no 
matter how much criticism will be uttered, we will keep our contract as long 
as it exists. And I hope the year 1912 will finish these conditions, aB far as 
the loan of the fifteen million sterling—I think it will be all repaid, audit w*ill 
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give the |>eople of Bra;cii a chance to have time to continue to sell their crop^ 
and to sell more. In the meantime, I don’t belive there is any chance, except 
we will give the market all it wants up to double the ajnouiit. If the market 
declines to take it, we certainly will try to protect the market at the expense 
of the Brazil planter. . . . 

We don’t know anything more or less what the sun will do than 
you do. We sold last year stocks that we carried for five years, and 
>old them out almost completely and not at high prices. Had we known 
prices would advance so much, possibly we would have held them a 
little bit closer. By contract the government is barred from buying coffee.^ 
The bankers made that the first condition before the loan was given. “ You 
must stop buying anything and stop interfering with the market; you must 
stop doing anything in speculation, and you must not continue your former 
dealing.” And that contract has been strictly followed up. Nevertheless, 
you will see sometimes in the newspapers that the Sao Paulo operatives 
have been buying. It is not true. I might buy, but if I do, I buy for my 
own account. 1 don’t buy anything for the Government. I do not take 
orders, and if they gave me orders I uonld not execute them. I do that for 
the simple reason that if I accepted an order from them I would violate the 
agreement which I made myself, and that has never taken place, and 1 hope 
in the future you will rest in the conviction that coffee has gone up owing 
to the smaller crops and not owing to any manipulation 

Now, one point w'hich I wish to make: Supposing we had not done it 
in 1906. Suppose no one had intertered. Let us take that part of it. 
Supposing the planters had been left to themselves, I assure you that 
during the years 1906*07, under the conditions in New York and all over the 
world, half the planters in Brazil would have become bankrupt. They 
would have become bankrupt wnthont doubt. And if the coffee planters in 
Brazil had bankrupted nobody would have w'orked their pjantations. The 
State of Sao Paulo has raised more coffee than all the rest of the world— 
and it has raised three or four limes more than Rio—why, wiioii I first 
came to Brazil, in 1876, the Sao Paulo was about 300,000 bags and the Rio 
crop was 4,000,000. That is as far back as 1876. The Sao Paulo crop is 
now 8,000,000—that is a small nmnber; it averages ten to eleven. There- 
lore, it is of interest to the whole world and to the trade in the United 
States that the industry in the State of Sao Paulo was not left to suffer for 
money. If you had killed that industry, or killed half of it, the prices for 
the time being might have been lowered, but to-day we would have to pay 
25 cents for coffee. If the State of Sao Paulo had not been able to 
continue to raise coffee on a large scale, where would the rest of the w'orld 
have got coffee from? Nowhere else in the world did coffee crops 
increase. The}' arc just the same; they are standard. In Rio they arc always 
a little lower, and in the rest of the world they are the same. Therefore, it 
would not by proper reflection, you will see by proper reflection, that it was 
perhaps not such a crime as some people think that we stepped and 
>:ived many of these Sao Paulo farmers although coffee was at low prices. 

A doctor told me once when I complained of not feeling well and not 
sleeping well—he saw me drinking coffee. He said to me: “Here put 
aside that coffee. No coffee,” he said. “You cannot sleep.” I said: 

Why, doctor, you are mistaken. The coffee in the cup does not hurt me; 
the coffee in the warehouse sometimes does.” (Laughter.) “ And that, I 
am afraid, you cannot cure.” 

And it is a remark I made wdien we commenced valorization. My part 
in that from the beginning up till now has been a very active one. I have 
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had a great deal to do with it. I don’t regret anj’ part of it. I aip willing to 
answer any questions that you may ask, wherein you find sornethiijig wa^ 
donejn connection with this deal that hurt this country on the coffee trade- 
here or anywhere else; but what I have tried to explain to you to-night ig 
the situation. I will be very glad now to answer any one of you gentleincin 
here who have any question that you may think of. You may dift'er with 
me in my explanation as to what the valorization has been—that it has been 
very bad. I have heard it said many times. If you give me your reason I 
shall try to argue it and convince you the other way. If any of you gentle¬ 
men can think of any possible way of explaining it differentlvk I shall be 
willing to listen. Otherwise don’t forget that it would not be American—it 
would be very un-American—if we should after having for ten years standard 
low prices that we should not get higher prices. We sell our cotton at 5 
cents one time and at another 15 cents. We have sold our wheat one time 
for 50 cents and at another S 1*25 ; and corn, which they call baking, 20 
cents and 30 cents, has been selling at 60 and 70 cents and $1. 

If we should stand here and say, Yes, vve area great big, rich country; 
of course you must buy at the highest price.” Hut you cannot say to the 
people down there : You must sell at almost bankrupt prices. W'e don’t live 
there, we want the coffee cheap. Does anyone think so ? I think not. 
(Applause.) 

The Toastmaster—Mr. Siclcken. wore you ever called to Washington, 
or did you ever volunteer to go there to give them any statement of facts 
about this ? 

Mr. Sielcken—I was asked that. When I was at my country place in 
(termany I received several letters frofii friends in different parts of the 
United States that the attornev general’s assistant had been there and made 
inquiries to find out whether they had any dealings with me by which it 
could be proved that we were doing the business of a trust, I was very 
much astonished to hear that. I mot a wry highly valued friend who is 
very well known in this country, Mr. Adolphus (iiisch, of St. Louis, and ho 
said : Look here. I understand the coffee houses are responsible for the 
last two or three cents a pound and that they are trying to prosecute you 
for that and make you responsible in some way, shape or form.” I have 
just told you, gentlemen, what the situation is; the situation of my house, 
that we liave sold out at lower prices, or higlu r prices whenever the people 
wanted it. 

This question came up; to what extent I should be made responsible 
for being a member of the committee, and being a party to the valorization 
committee in its infancy. I said : “ Very vs ell.” I wrote a letter, adch essed 
it to Washington, to a member of the cabinet, and I said: “ I will .'oiswer 
any question asked of me that may bo private or otherwise, I will explain 
anything that I can of the Sao Paulo Government, provided there is no 
shorthand writer, no publicity, no i^ublication, becaui.e the details of the 
Sao Paulo Government, who an' iny constituents, are not my details; I 
have no right to give their infi>nnalion for publication. But to the United 
States Government, to my (Government, I will answer every question. You 
can have all the greatest lawyers in the country to put the (luestion, and I 
will not bring a lawyer with me, and I will he willing to answer every' 
question you put to me, but not for publication.” (Applause,) 

^ I will tell you one question the attoniey generars assistant asked of our 
firm which we absolutely declined to answer, because we had no right to. 
We have sold this year for the coffee valorization committee in this 
country 600,000 bags. I ha'a^'.always sold as much in the United Sta*tes a» 
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all Europe, although the amount of coffee consigned here is much less. 
But 1 have'always sold it here as much as to all Europe. I have done nothing 
to hoist the pirice up because 1 have sold as much as possible. But the 
attorney-general wanted to know the names of our buj^ers in detail. I said: 
* N,o‘; names of our buyers is our secret. It is a secret of theirs. I will 
have to have the consent of every buyer himself. Coffee means capital. 
So much, coffee sold means so hlucn money. If you want every detail abotit 
that ask the Sao Paulo rjovernirtent.” 

“If they publicly state that the}' will show the details, all right. I will 
show you the details in the books of the mills of this country. They arc 
all sold legally. ” 

The Toastmaster—Mr. Sielcken, I understand that the valori;!ation 
idea was to ecpializo or regulate the prices of coffee. If I am mistaken about 
that, of course, I would like to be corrected. In other words, I suppose that 
it w'as done so that coffee would not be sold at ruinous prices, nor should 
they be sold at exorbitant prices. I would like to ask you a question. 

Supposing those people in Brazil would hold back their coffee down 
there, as it is claimed they are now doing, whether it is by speciilalion or 
otherwise-, we don’t know—wc know that they are, and that they have been 
accused of being guilty of holding back coffee there— 

Mr. Sielcken—At present ? 

The Toastmaster—If they wish to continue holding back so ha.c you 
put up the prices to beyond what would be a reasonable price, they woiild 
hold it back so that they would compel us to pay 20 or 21 cents, would the 
valorization committee consider that was entirely out of order, and would 
ypu relieve us by giving us coffee at lower prices ? 

Mr. Sielcken—I will tell you. It was intended that the coffee of the 
valorization should help out the crops when they were small. The actual 
quantities to be sold have been fixed, more by the I'reiich people than any¬ 
one else of us. 1 hey took five million sterling. We needed them. They 
inadc the actual conditions of the loan, ruling the quantity to be sold and the 
quantity to be exported. The Government in Sao Paulo has been wanting to 
equalize the prices. Just what Mr. Schotten remarked just now is correct, 
a^ far as it goes. 

Now, before I left luirope, there was an application for us to declare 
sales for next year in advaneci, so that prices should drop on our declaration. 
And what wc may sell next year we should already declare, but that cover¬ 
ing advances would hurl the market naturally. Well, I answered for the 
committee; I answered that request and I told them we went up there to 
take part in the market. It was not our business. We should sell coffee 
between the first of January and first of July of each year, and from the first 
of July to the first of January the fanners should have their chance to sell. 
And what we could sell next year wc would not declare, because every time 
we make a declaration it has been misinterpreted and misconstrued and a 
combine has been made against the market and until it is sold next year we 
will say nothing until ii is sold. (Laughter.) And Mr. Schotten asked me 
the amount of stock now carried in Santos, That is practically all sold by 
the farmers, by the planters. The planter sells all the coffee iu the interior 
at these prices. They have not sold at such prices for a long time, and nc5t 
having sold, they natmally bring it to the uiarket as soon as possible 
to get their mone}\ I don’t believe that any of the coffee in the interior 
of Brazil will be held back; will be held in the interior. They will 
have the crop in January, most of it; nearly all the crop will be in. 
Now, the people who bought it in the interior during September ^nd October 
‘.$bt pretty high prices for the coffee, and they held it. The receipts are very 
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larger . Everybody in Brazil believes that the coming crop, say in 1^12-13^ 
the crop will be the smallest one in 20 years. All those that I know believe 
so,, and those in whom I have confidence and with whom I correspond have 
told me that the probabilities were for very small crops. ' They would not 
give the figure?, so far. But I don't believe that the crop of 1912-13 will be 
within 3,000,000 bags as big as this one. * This one is 12. I have been told 
the crops at Rio and Sao Paulo together will riot be more than 9. That is 
my information. 

At this season of the year you have an opinion but no knowledge. I 
may be mistaken. On the best information I gather my opinion is that it 
will be a 9,000,000 bag crop, and possibly even milch less because flowering 
came so late in October, and late flowering is always in great danger 
of afterwards being destroyed by heavy storms, rains and so on. That is the 
danger when the flowering gets so late. We never get large crops, and 
always remember my remarks in the future, unless we have good flowering 
in August and September early flowering, we get a large crop; late flower¬ 
ing never. Now, with the 3,000,000 that we have now in Santos, I have 
cabled two or three times to some of the large holders : “ scjU your coffee; I 
think the quicker you sell the better. If yon sell, the niarket will advance, 
and while you hold it, the market is afraid of you.” I have given them 
the advice to sell, and they have enough money to do their own business. I 
doubt whether they will sell it on decline, but I don’t believe, Mr. Scholten^ 
that coffee will be in very large quantities next year by the time we get ready 
foe valorization. I think yon will find the stocks reduced very much.: 

If the stock could sell above the 3,000.0G0--“you know I am only one 
out of seven on that committee—the committee is composed of seven, I 
would vote for selling coffee. But then, I am only one out of the seven, 
and that does not carry. But I don’t believe that question will come tip. I 
think the stock will be reduced, and yon will be glad to get your coffee, not 
at a low price, but not at an excessive price. 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen, I want it to be understood that I was 
just thinking that some of you probably think that I had been prompted, to 
ask these questions. I am taking this in time. I have no doribt some 
newspaper reporter will probably get that idea that I have been prompted 
by Mr, Sielcken to ask him these questions.’ I assure you, on my word of 
honour, we had no discussion about what he was going to say, nor apy 
question I was to ask him. He volunteered his statement that if any 
gentleman wanted to ask any question he should ask him, and so 1 asked 
him those questions. ^ 

I will ask him a pertinent question which I don’t know whether he > will 
like or not like.- I will ask him. It doesn’t refer to this at all, but in his 
last talk to me he brought it up, and therefore I take the privilege of asking 
him. Mr. Sielcken, you were a bear tor ten years ? 

Mr. Sielcken—Yes. 

The Toastmaster—I received telegram after telegram from you when 
dthers were telling me flowering was bad in August, September and later bn. 
I received a telegram fiom yoii: ‘^My dear Schotten, pay no attetitibn to 
what they tell you about flo^^ering*'until December.” Now yori have just 
said that July and August flowering bring large crops. At that time you 
w^re a bfear. You told me to pay no.atteution to that. Wait until»Deicefn- 
ber. I ask that candid question. ^ 

Mr. Sielcken—That is/all right/ Last year-wb ha4. early flowermg; 
12,000,000, at least, in Santos at least; there w^as flowering in August 
and September, and it was supposed we would get 12.000,000 bags 
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of cuffcc. Most of you Kcntlomcn have seen that, and that the papers- 
always said we need 14,000,000 bags of Brazil coffee, and the yield sfapukl 
be 15 or 16. The early flowering was partially destroyed afterwarids, and 
did not give the ainondt. in the years when I was bearish, we had one big 
crop after another, and the time when new trees came into flowering had not 
yet started. They had not planted lately, but we had new trees, and it takes 
five to six years for new trees to flower, and where a part of the crop had 
not been good, taken together with new trees, that was a iu;w experience. I 
always believed in large crops, and I was right. The av erage of those crops 
from 1896 to 1903, we had a steady accumulation of large crops, and that 
was the time I was bearish. 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen, 1 want to say that if there is any man 
here that has a little hesitancy in asking Mr. Schotton (|uestions, 1 broke the 
ice, and I will assure you Mr. Sielcken will answer any of you just as cheer¬ 
fully as he did mo. If there is nobody else here who wishes to ask a 
question— 

Mr. Jameson- -'I want to ask one or two questions, I might want to ask 
more. 

Mr. Sielcktiii - Yes. 

Mr. Jameson—I want to know how much coffee is now in the hands of 
the valorization committee in the various countries ? 

Mr. Sielcken—Five million one hundred thousand bags. 

Mr. Jameson—I want to get that in detail. How much of that is in 
America ? 

Mr. Sielcken- In America, 1,500,000, and the balance iu Europe. 

Mr. Jameson—Tlie nest question I want to ask is; W’lio fixes the price ? 
How is that price fixed by the valorization committee ? 

Mr. Sielcken—By the market, 

Mr. Jameson—In other words, the committee doo.s not-fix the price ? 

Mr. Sielcken—No, sir ; we don’t fix prices. 

Mr. Meyer—1 would like to ask a question of Mr. Sielcken or somebody 
better informed on the situation than 1 am. I would like lo ask a <iuestion : 
What is the reason for the increase in the export tax ? 

Mr. Sielcken—In Sao Paulo the export tax pontes is based upon the 
value of cofteo, the actual value. Now, of course, the coffee has changed its 
value and got up quite considerably, and all this time cotfec has collected on 
the previous price. But it changes usually two or throe times a year. Of 
course, the price to which they changed has been in existence for three or 
four inonthsi but that should have changed long ago. (change in the 
ponies, I should suppose, is 30 points added to the price of the present 
polite. 

Mr. Green—I want Mr. Sielcken to tell the people here a'^^ejubled the 
average price on sevens from 1887 to 1897. 

Mr. Sielcken—Well, the price from 1886 to 1896, the option price in 
New York, was an average of 15 and 16 cents. 

Mr. Green—What m.ikes the high price now ? 

Mr. Sielcken—The actual price of high grade coffees in tlxxso days, and 
• high grade cofl'ee was very scarce, was four to five cents, on No. 7’s, and hi 
1903 and 1904, 7's were scarce with all the houses, and 8\s. 

Mr. Green—How can anybody claim that coftee.s are high to day when 
you can get 40 cups to the pound ? It is the cheapest thing wc have.ou the 
table to-day. 

Mr, Sielcken—Cheaper than beer. 

Mr. Green—Am I right or wrong ? 

Mr. Sielcken— Right. 
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(Incouporatkd.) 

The Scientific Officer. 

Loaviiiij to-night cn route for the Anamalais, Mr. Anstcad will make a 
tour from which he is expected to return to head-quarters about February 
4th, 1912. Arrangements have been made for Mr. T. Rainbriggc Fletcher, 
R.N., F.E.S., F.Z.S., Offg. Imperial Entomologist, to accompany Mr. Anstead 
on this tour and study the insect diseases of the district. 

Railway to the West Coast. 

Under date the 2nd instant the Secretary to the Railway Board invites 
attention to a letter of his dated July last, which was communicated to the 
U. P. A. S I. by the Government of Madras in August 1911. That is to 
say, there has been no change in the situation since that time, and there is 
no prospect at present of the early commencement of the Railway in 
question.” 

The New York Rubbei* Exposition. 

Mr. A, Staines Manders writes:— 

“ I hope Southern India will exhibit. They will make a great mistake 
if they do not come forward and show America the progress that they are 
making in the production of Plantation Rubber. It will be many years 
before a similar Exposition is held in the States, and I strongly advise them 
not to neglect the opportunity, because in a few years’ time their Planters 
will be producing largely. Other countries are increasing their production, 
and Southern India should get hold of the American manufacturers while 
opportunity offers, so that they will know where to obtain a first-cla^s 
article. 

“ Mr. Richardson has promised to do what he can on his return to your 
country. I may add that other productions may be shown besides Rubber, 
as it is permissible for a country producing Rubber to show what else it 
cultivates.” 

Proposed ** Market Circular.’* 

A correspondent writes:— 

“ May I suggest that you start a market circular ” in connection with 
your future issue.s; here is something to start with. 

Mysore. 

Coffee-clean native—Rs.260 to Rs.265 per candy (575 lbs.) 

Cardamoqi€, Rs.40 to-Ra.45 per maund (28i lbs.), 

; _ Pepper, Rs.7 ,pesr maund,<28i lbs.) , 

Tea, 8 As. per lb. (local only,)” 

If planters in fhe various districts will kindly send in the necessjyry 
infotoation regularly, such “ Market^pirgularg ” ,sh(all be published in due 
<;our&e. 
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Soientiflo Olfloer’s Papers. 

/ • LXXXVII.— Electricitv' and Agriculture. 

The idea that electricity might be a stimulant to plant growth is a very 
old one and the history of its gradual development was summarised in the 
course of a recent letter in Nature from the pen of Mr. C. E. Benham as 
follows:— 

“ Experiments with electricity as a stimulant to plant growth were made 
with alleged success 165 years ago, when Mr. Maiinbray, of Edinburgh^ 
electrified two myrtles throughout October, 1746, for several hours a day^ 
with the consequence that next summer they blossomed sooner than their 
neighbours (Priestley’s ‘ History of Electricity.' part vii, sec. 4). 

“ Shortly after this the Abb6 Nolle! made similar experiments with 
electrified seeds in pots, and claimed equally successful results. M. Achard, 
of Berlin, and other independent observers confirmed the experiments; and 
the beneficial effect of electrification on plant life was almost an accepted 
discovery when a Dr. Ingenhous 2 , after exhaustive experiments, com¬ 
pletely refuted all the conclusions hitherto arrived at, and proved that the 
only effect of electrification was to hinder plant life ! 

“ Dr. Carmoy and the Abb6 Ormoy later resumed the investigation, and 
testified to favourable results. 

“ Next the Abb6 Berthelon reconciled these divergent conclusions by 
announcing that electricity in a moderate application was beneficial, but 
could be applied in excess with harmful results; and he advocated as the 
safest method the utilisation of atmospheric electricity, which he said 
rarely rose to a strength injurious to the most delicate plant. He published 
a suggestion, recently credited by Sir William Ramsay as a new and 
ingenious theory of Sir Oliver Lodge’s, that the pointed leaves of plants 
acted as conductors of atmospheric electricity, and -were an important 
factor in the prolific vegetation of forests. 

“ The Abbe Berthelon. who utilised both natural and artificial electrifi* 
cation, devised what he called the “ electro*\ egetometer,” which consisted of 
an insulated series of sharp iron points projecting vertically upwards at a 
mast head and connected by chains with similar iron points pointing down¬ 
wards just over the plants to be experimented on. He states that “ the 
happiest effects were perceived, viz,, different plants, herbs, and fruits in 
greater forwardness than usual, more multiplied and of better quality. 

Until lately all these alleged successes were supposed to have been 
imaginary; and the question is, will the recent experiments prove that there 
was more in the earlier ones than has been supposed.” 

During the last few years, many attempts have been made to solve the 
question. Two methods of experiment have been adopted. One is to 
stimulate growth by illuminating the plants with red light by means of a 
powerful arc lamp. It may be explained that Chlorophyll, the green colour¬ 
ing matter found in the leaves, absoi;bs the red rays of sunlight, and some of 
the invisible chemical rays as well, and from them obtains the energy 
required to split up the carbonic acid gas of the air and the water supplied 
by the roots so that the carbon and hydrogen, in them may be recombined 
with the plant-food to form the various tissues of the plant. Horticulturalists 
have also retarded plants for special purposes by keeping them illuminated 
by green electric light. This process of electrical illumination is known as 
“ Radioculture.” 

This treatment is found to have a very marked effect upon the rate at 
which seeds germinate, hastening it considerably. Miss Dudgeon, in some 
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experiments conducted at Dumfries, using a Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapour 
lamp which gives a bluish light, obtained the following results:— 


' • • 

Days required for germination. 

Electric light. 

1 Ordinary light. 

French Bean 

13 

21 

Carrot 

11 

26 

Cauliflower 

6 

26 

Maize 

8 

37 

Lettuce 

6 

12 

Maple Pea ... ... i 

6 

16 

Oats ... ... j 

7 

12 

Barley ... ...! 

7 

12 

Wheat ... ...1 

1 

8 

16 


A second method of experiment has been to pass a current of electri¬ 
city through a wire net stretched above the crop. The object of this is to 
induce another current of the opposite kind of electricity in the soil beneath 
and thus to stimulate the roots and growth of the plants. 

When plants are grown under glass a combination of these two methods 
is possible, and a system has been worked out known as the “ Thwaite System 
of Electro-Culture” on these lines. This system is under trial at the Royal 
Botanical SocietyGardens in Regents Park, London. Violet light rich in 
chemical rays which play a leading* part in the assimilation of food by the 
chlorophyll, is projected on to the plants from powerful arc lamps, while at 
the same time a current is introduced into the soil. Excellent results have 
been obtained by this system which is said to be very cheap. In the 
Garde tiers' Chronicle of June 1910 the following account of such experi¬ 
ments appeared:— 

“ Evidence is forthcoming from time to time that plants subjected to the 
influence of electricity grow faster and mature more quickly than others 
cultivated without this influence. Though we are far from understanding 
the nature of the effects produced by an electric discharge on plants the 
large-scale experiments recently made at T^vesham and elsewhere would 
appear to indicate that in the intensive cultivation of the immediate future 
'electric culture will find a place. Many years ago, Lemstroni claimed to 
have demonstrated the accelerating influence of the electric discharge on 
the growth of crops, and now the recent experiments made by Mr. Newman 
on land belonging to Mr. Raymond Boniford, at Salford Priors, near Evc- 
vshain, appear to ju.stify Leiustronfs conclusions. 

“ Mr. Newman’s experiments, a summary of which is published by Mr« 
J. H. Priestley, in a recent issue of the Journal of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture^ were carried out by means of a better apparatus than has been used 
previously for the purposes of electrifying the experimental plants. Into the 
technical details of the electric-installation we need not go; it will suffice for 
our present purpose to say that a continuous high-tension current was con¬ 
ducted along wires stretched at convenient heights above the plants, and that 
the arrangements were devised by Sir Oliver Lodge, in co-operation with 
Mr. Newman. The overhead wires were charged “positively,” and thu.s 
the current which leaks away from them passes to earth through the plants 
growing beneath them. When the current, which traverses the plant, thus 
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reaches a certain amount, the germination of seeds and the growth and 
development of the mature plant show a marked acceleration. If, however, 
the current exceeds this optimum, a checking of the plant’s activities sub¬ 
venes, To give an idea of the magnitude of the results which have been 
obtained in large scale trialsAt Bitton in 1905, Strawberries subjected 
to electrification showed in the case of five-year-old plants, an increase 
of 36 per cent., and in the case of one-year-old plants, an increase of 
80 per cent. At Gloucester, where, as at Bitton, the wires were charged by 
means of an influence-machine. Beets yielded 33 per cent, and Carrotsv 
50 per cent, more than the control, unclectrified plants. The experiments 
with Wheat, made at Evesham in three consecutive years, showed 29 per 
cent. (1906), 29 per cent. (1907), and 24 per cent. (1908) in favour of elect^i^ 
fied crops. Finally in experiments under glass in five houses, Cucumbers 
responded by a markedly larger yield of fruit; for instance, in one house 
unelectrified, 2,477, in one house electrified, 2,753. Though the cost of 
installation is considerable, for example, the installation of the necessary 
electrical plants for a greenhouse amounts to about £50; yet, if subsequent 
experiments confirm the results hitherto obtained, we shall yet live to 
see enterprising growers adopting electric-culture as part of their routine 
practice.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge considers that the results obtained from .attempts to 
supply electricity from old fashioned high potential sources such as men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Denham above are untrustworthy since there is no guarantee 
that the network can be kept electrified during any long period. In a letter 
to Nature replying to Mr. Denham in November last, he writes: — 

“ It has been attempted in the past, and it is still tempting, to supply 
electricity to a network by means of elevated spikes, arranged so as to 
utilise the gradient of potential naturally existing in the atmosphere. But 
think what singularly perfect insulation would be reejuired to enable electri¬ 
city slowly supplied in this way to accumulate until a fizzing point was 
reached. The attainment of such potential over a large area would in this 
climate be quite impracticable except when a thundercloud was passing 
overhead. 

“ The same difficulty of adequate insulation must have militated against 
many attempts made in the past to supply electricity from artificial but old- 
fashioned high potential sources, especially when the area to be supplied 
extended over many acres. 

“It must be further remembered that any metallic network not really 
charged, but kept practically at zero potential by leakage to earth, would be 
presumably detrimental to the growth of plants beneath it; inasmuch as it 
would tend to screen them from the natural inductive electrification to which 
they are entitled.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge has been experimenting for some years with the appli¬ 
cation of electricity to agriculture and his son has devised an apparatus for 
applying electricity to growing crops which is being tested in many countries^. 
Duriiig the course of a lecture at Birmingham in November 1910 Sir Oliver 
said the electrification of the air above the plant was an important factor in 
its growth, “ Such electrification always existed, but b>' artificial means it 
could be intensified, the plant stimulated, and the action of feeble sunshine 
accelerated and assisted by high tension electricity purposely conveyed to 
the atmosphere above the plants.” (Agricultural News.) 

A description of the modern apparatus used, the method of using it, and 
some of the results which have been obtained will be found in an article 
reproduced from the Times in the Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. VI, p. 277. 
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The Department of Economic Biology at Bristol University have con¬ 
ducted a series of experiments to ascertain what effec|t a silent discharge of 
electricity has on plants. An account of these experiments appeared in the 
Journal of the rioani uf Agriculture in April 1910 and was thus sum¬ 
marised by the Agricultural Newsoi 28 May: 

“ The present position of the controversy may be summed up in the 
words of the article as follows : It is sufficient to say that electric currents 
are reported by many observers to have an optimal value for the plant they 
arc traversing, :ni optimmii which probably is variable for different plants 
and for the saiiu plant at different times; and that up to this optimum, 
increase in the strength of the currents leads to increased growths, more 
rapid germination, increased storage of food, and so on, but beyond this 
strength, the cnrixnt rather inhibits vital activities and tends to lower the 
resultant yield from the plant. 

“ The experiments seem to indicate that more importance should be 
attached than is usually the case to the effect of the current in accelerating 
the development of the crop. Such an acceleration would often have the 
effect of bringing it about that the crop is gathered under better circum¬ 
stances than if it liad to remain until the usual time of harvest. There 
is the additional consideration that the existence of such acceleration 
denotes that the \ itality of the plant has been raised, and this would have 
an effect in increasing its power to resist disease: actual indications of 
such increase have been obtained, but they arc not conclusive, owing to the 
conditions under which the experiment was conducted. Some investigators 
have stated that they have noticed increased chemical activity in the electri¬ 
fied plants, especially Pollacci, who has obtained indications that leaves can 
inaijufacture carbo-hydrates, using the carbon-dioxide in the air, when they 
are traversed by an electric current, even when there is not sufficient light 
for the purpose. 

“In interpreting the results of work of this kind, regard must be had 
not only to the effect of the current on the plant itself, but also, on the 
contents of the atmosphere and the soil. The presence of the electric 
discharges causes a combination of the oxygen and nitrogen in the air, so 
that it is possible that, ultimately, there is a very small continuous addition 
of nitrates to the soil in which the plants are growing. It is also very likely 
that the current will have its effect on the soil bacteria, and thus-upon the 
interchange that is taking place between the soil and the roots of the plant; 
the knowledge, however, of this part of the subject is too small for any 
definite conclusion to be given.” 

As will be seen from this summary, the whole subject is only in an 
experimental stage at present. When more is found out about it, it may 
become a practical scheme, and perhaps it is permissible to dream over an 
after dinner cheroot of immense yields obtained from coffee and tea estates 
roofed over with a network of wires from which electric sparks fixz and 
crackle day and night, while every waterfall is harnessed to powerful 
dynamos to supply electricity to the surrounding districts, which will not 
only make the crops grow, but supply power to transport them to the sea- 
coast.. In those days the fields will no doubt be fertilised with cultures of 
bacteria instead of Poonac, and possibly radio-active substances, which 
have also been found when applied in small doses to stimulate plant growth. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts 
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PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Looomotlon of Young Scale Inuota* 

In an article bearing the heading given above, which appeared in a 
recent number of the Journal of Econoinic Entomology (V6l. IV, p. 301) 
Mr. H. J. Quayle, of thr Agrictiltiiral Expnritnont Station, Borkoley Cali- 
fornia^ gives the results of experiments on the powia r, of locomotion of the 
young of the black scab'. iSiaissetia olcac^ Bern., the rod cr crimgc ^'c:dc 
Chrysomphalus aurantii, Mask), and the purple scale {Lepidoaaphes 
heckii^ Newm,) which represent the most serious insect enemies of citrus 
frees in Southern California. 

The experiments showed that the wind is not likely to dislodge the 
active yoemg of scale insects ;ind thus greatly aid their distribution, nor are 
these tender animals able by their own powers of locomotion to travel over 
the surface of (he soil, under ordinary conditions, in sufficient numbers to 
account for serious and rapid spread throughout an orchard. 

The means of spread of scale insects arc described in the following 
paragraphs taken from the article referred to above:— 

“The distribution of scale insects over long distances is effected mainly 
through the interchange of nursery stock, and over the same general com¬ 
munity by birds and active insects, chiefly together with the agency of man 
in his usual cultural operations, while in the spread from tree to tree or to 
nearby trees, aside from the above factors, the power of the insects to trans¬ 
port themselves must be taken into consideration. The wind is another 
factor which may aid certain insects in distributing themselves, either by 
blowing them directly or with a leaf or light twig upon which they may be 
resting. Such insects as winged plasQt lice and the males of scale insects 
have frequently been observed to be wafted by a gcnitle breeze or aided in 
their flight through its influence. Experiments with a foot bellows showed 
that young black scales are not very readily dislodged from a twig, but once 
dislodged might be carried a short distance as they fell. Twigs having 
numerous active young scales had to be brought to within about six inches 
of the mouth of the bellows before any of the insects were dislodged. It thus 
requires a stronger wind than usually blows to have any pffect on the scales 
on the tree, but once dislodged the wind might carry th^m to an adjoining 
tree, if the foliage of the different trees were in close proximity. 

“The experiments recorded here represent but a few of the total num¬ 
ber made, but they will serve to show how they average. In the case of the 
black scale, it was shown that about 4 feet of ordinary orchard soil is 
about the limit that will be traversed by the active young. Under favour¬ 
able conditions they might, therefore, through their own powers of locomotion, 
make their way from one citrus tree to another, or to a second or third tree 
away. But the number thus travelling would be exceedingly small, as com¬ 
pared with the total. Tlie-,e records were made on soil with an ordinary 
mulch. Tests were made on their powers of travelling over compact soil, 
and they invariably showed very much greater progress. A compacted 
irrig.ation furrow enabled oven the young red scale to travel two or three 
feet, while in a loose imilcli thi.s scale practically makes no progress. The 
young red scale, in attempting to ascend a small particle of earth, falls back 
again, and this is repeated time after time. The same is almost as true for 
the young purple scale. Where there is a fine mulch, therefore, the chance 
of the young red or purple scale reaching an adjoining tree is practically 
n^Hgible.” 
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TEA. 

Kxamlniitlbn of Teas in the United States. 

Method to be ocsed to ascertain Artificial Colouring or 
Facing Matter in Tea by Chemical Analysis. 

On October 16, PJ|11. Mr. James F. Curtis, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, sent the follpwing letter to Collector of Customs at New York, in 
reference to the examination of teas and the method to be used to ascertain 
artificial colouring or facing matter in tea by chemical anal 3 'sis:— 

“ In the examination of teas imported into your district, with the view 
to ascertain whether or not they contain artificial colouring or facing matter, 
it is ordered that the following-described method be used in making chemi¬ 
cal analysis, viz :— 

“ From 50 to 100 grams of tea, preferably the latter amount, should be 
stirred thoroughly in about 200 cubic centimeters of warm distilled water, 
thus separating from the leaf any adhering particles of facing or colouring 
matter. This mixture should be then strained through a No. 20 sieve. The 
supernatant liquid should be poured off and the sediment washed with alcohol 
on to a filter. The washing process should continue until the alcohol passes 
off without colour. The sediment should be tested as follows for the 
different colours: 

A. Test for Prussian Blue .—A portion of the sediment remaining 
on the filter should be warmed in a test tube with 10 per cent, alkali, should 
be diluted sparingly, and filtered through a small filter paper. The filtrate 
should be acidified with acetic acid and a drop or two of hydrochloric acid 
cooled and filtered. A drop or two of ferric chloride solution should be 
added to the filtrate, which should be allowed to stand. If the liquid 
becomes greenish-blue and deposits a blue precipitate on standing, it signifies 
that the tea has been coloured w’ith Prussian blue. 

“ B. Test for Ultramarine Blue and Indigo .—A portion of the 
sediment should be warmed in a test tube with 10 per cent, alkali, then diluted 
sparingly and filtered through a small filter paper. The residue left oh 
the filter paper should be transferred to a small porcelain dish, and to it 
should be added concentrated sulphuric acid. If there is perceptible an 
odour of sulphureted hydrogen, or if lead acetate paper is blackened by 
being exposed to the fumes, it signifies that the tea has been coloured with 
ultramarine blue. 

“ If the solution gives a greenish colour, turning blue on warming, it 
signifies that the tea has been coloured with indigo. 

“ C. A portion of the sediment should be ignited and examined as 
usual for soapstone, talc, etc. 

“ By treating with hot 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, filtering,and drying 
the residue, the presence of talc or soapstone is indicated by the peculiar 
soft soapy feel of the residue. Ignite the original tea leaf to ash, wAsh with 
cold water, and test extract for cfilcium, indicating calcium• carbonate; then 
wash the residue ..n cold water, extract with boiling water, and test the 
boiling-water extract for soluble sulphates, indicating gypsum. 

“ The microscopical examination of the original tea leaves and th^ 
sediment collected from the centrifuge is useful as indicating the probable 
presence of extrar scMis matter adhering to the surface of the tea leaves, such 
as dark particles, etc.', which should give the usual chemical reactions for* 
colouring matter before being proriounced as such.” 
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RUBBER. 

Do Rubber Seeds Hold a Fortune In Store P 

Ill the issue of the 14th October last we dwelt on the potentialities of 
oil expressed from rubber seeds which has, up to the present time, not yet 
been attempted upon a commercial scale. Since our article appeared we 
notice that Mr, Hermann C. T. Gardner dilates on the possibilities of Para 
seed in th(i columns of the ** Financier,” while cxperinie:;ts have also been 
carried on at the Agricultural Station, Kuala Lainpur, to find but what the 
working costs, etc,, would bt^ to produce such oil, all going to show that 
interest is being evinced in thi^ subject. 

Attention was directed to the potentialities of rubber seed oil some 
time ago, and during our visit to London we made it a point to consult one 
or tw'o men whom we considered sufficiently conversant with the subject to 
illumine us as to whether the manufacture of rubber seed oil was likely to 
come into the region of “ practical politics.” Certainly after our interviews 
with some financiers at home our hopes have been raised considerably, and 
we believe that rubber seeds hold a fortune in store for us. A number of 
people whom we met at home seemed to have absolute faith in the possibi¬ 
lities of Para seed oil, and were only waiting for the initiative to be taken on 
this side. The great question which we have to face is that of cPst in 
judging the possible profitableness of expressing the kernels for oil. Various 
estimates have been given in this connection, some ridiculously high, which 
would knock the bottom out of the whole proposition, and others far too 
low. Experiments to arrive at cost of production, were made during thi.s 
year at the Kuala Lumpur Agricultural Station. Children earning 18 cts. 
per day were put on to collecting seeds accumulated under \2 year old trees 
with the following re.sults:— 

I. 4,200 .seeds were gathered at the rate of cts. 3*21 per 1,000. 

II. 5,000 seeds were gathered at the rate of cts. 1*15 per 1,000. 

III. 4,500 seeds were gathered at the rate of cts. 3*18 per 1,000. 

It must be remembered these rates obtained on a small plantation. 
“ On a larger plantation,” according to the Director of Agriculture, “ it 
should be easy to collect the seeds at 3 cts. (0’84^L) per 1,000. An estimate 
of \d. per thousand, would, therefore, be on the safe side.” We note also 
that the Director arrives at the conclusion that it will take 426,700 seeds to 
produce 1 ton of fresh kernels. Allowing a cost of 20 per cent, on drying 
the weight of 1,000 kernels will bo 4 lbs. 3 oz. This will give a total of 
533,000 seeds to the ton of dried kernels. The Director considers that the 
cost of collecting one ton i)f fresh kernels will be $19*04. There remains to 
be considered the cost of packing, freight, etc., but Mr. Brain thinks there is 
at any rate room for a decided margin of profit even with husked seeds 
selling at ^10 per ton in England. 

Now we will take our readers through some of the figures which were 
prepared for us by a gentleman who is ready to start a mill, such faith has 
he in the future of rubber seed oil, if he is supported, to some extent, mone¬ 
tarily, in the furtherance of his desire. This gentleman, we may mention, 
has made a .special study of the possibilities of rubber seed oil and has 
even dc.signed the machinery for expressing the same. He comes, there¬ 
fore, as no novice. He brings a special education to bear on the case. 
Moreover he is prepared to express a pure white oil. Therefore we have 
got the man, we have got the mill and we only want the money. That irt 
the position. From numerous enquiries which he has made and which' 
he was good chough to impart to us he understands that the oil producing 
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kernel is of an average weight of about lialf that of. the whole seed anil 
that it will take 10 a cres of rubber trees to produce one ton of kernel for 
use ill! the oil mill. 

The following figures will explain our calculation:— 

200 trees per acre. 

166 seeds „ tree. 

30,000 „ „ acre. 

156,000 „ „ ton. 

300,000 kernels „ „ 

After careful investigation it has been proved that 35 per cent, of the 
kernel is oil and a mill worked on economical lines would be able to make 
an average extract of 40 per cent, of oil, this being equal to 8 cwts. of oil 
from each ton of kernels, the balance of the oil remaining in the 12 cwts. of 
oil cake. Our informant places the cost for collecting at three-farthings 
per 1,000 or 9s. 6(i. per ton. The Mill management could afford to pay 
35s. per ton of seed for gathering and carting to the Mill. Our informant 
suggests that in the case of promoting an auxiliary company to produce 
Rubber Seed oil and Cake it would be preferable to have Rubber Seed 
Companies to pool their seeds and take proportionate interest in the Mill. 

Apart from site, machinery and contingencies, which should approxi¬ 
mate ;i'2,000, the estimated cost of milling the oil from 1,000 tons of seed 
including delivery at 35s. per ton and wages, superintendence and freight 
should come to ;£'6,500, while on the other side 200 tons of drying oil 
produced from the above amount of seed at £40 per ton should give i^8,000, 
which with 300 tons residue in the shape of cake, at ;f7 per ton, should 
yield ^2,100 or altogether 10,000. 

The above figures are certainly very tempting. The question is, and it 
is after all the crux of the whole proposition, can we get the seeds collected 
at about 5 cents the acre ? The men who should be able to answer the 
question are the Planters, who, if they could be induced to co-operate with 
the Mill, would be able to bring matters to a head. 

AVe notice that Mr. Gardner, in his article, raises the question as to the 
value of the cake, and what effect the replacement of Linseed Oil and other 
cake by Para seed cake would have upon the vitality of cattle, etc. We 
think that Mr. Gardner has rather laboured this (piestion, as it has already 
been proved we believe that the Para cake is ipiite suitable for the purposes 
of fodder and that once the question of the cost of collecting the seed is 
determined the rest should be all smooth sailing, and that a great Industry 
is waiting for us. In fact as many of us tread on the thousands of rubber 
seeds which lie in our way on a rubber estate are we not killing the genu of 
a new Industry, and how long are we going to let the thousands of these 
seeds to be trampled to death instead of being taken to the Mill ?— Grenier's 
Rubber Neu's, 

Oo%tm of Produotlon on Estates. 

Many plantation Companies will soon bo compiling the accounts for the 
year ending December 31st, 1911. The time is therefore opportune to 
express the wish that some serious efforts be made to give detailed costs of 
production, per pound of rubber for the year. Already we have received 
some excellent reports, notably those of the Kuala Lumpur Rubber Com¬ 
pany, and the F. M, S. Rubber Company, in which the costs of the various 
items are enumerated. 

Though we make this request, knowing that it will have a beneficial 
effect if .acceded to, we arc fully aware of the variation which must be anti- 
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cipatcd ill the total cost of production on various estates in the east. The 
variation is due to the great diiferences now existing on estates, but these 
will gradually disappear as the trees grow older and labour conditions 
became more uniform. 

INFLUENCE OF COST OF LADOUR. 

The average daily cost of cooly labour has a great influence on the cost 
of production. There arc many estates in Ceylou and Malaya whore the 
daily average is 38 cents, but in the former country that is equivalent to 6d* 
and in the latter lOld. Trascr (I, R. J. August 22nd 1910) stated that 
tapping was being done at from 10 to 18 dollar cents by Tamils and 22 to 
25 cents by Chinese but this, he thinks, will be improved upon. A planter 
met in the F. M. S., felt certain that with crops of SOOlbs. per acre the 
F. O. H. cost of rubber might be brought down to 8d. or 9d. with Tamil 
tappings in the F. M. S.; Is. to Is. 6d. with Chinese tapping in F. M. S,; 
4id, in Ceylon without manuring; 6d, in Ceylon with manuring. 

Another point which influences cost is that some managers charge the 
actual cost of the labour employed in tapping against that item, instead of 
charging the average coolie cost over the whole estate. A case in point was 
where the tapping coolies were paid at the rate of 45 cents, when the ooolic 
average over the property was 35 cents. On another property where the 
average rate of coolie pay was the same, the cost per day for tapping coolies 
w'as below the average, viz,, 30 cents on account of only podians (boys) and 
women being employed for such work. Weeding and other work is just as 
essential as work more directly concerned with the collection and prepara¬ 
tion of rubber, and it would appear to be better to charge the average coolie 
cost for the estate rather than the cost of individuals employed for the time 
being on tins particular work, 

OTHER FACTORS AFFFXTING COST. 

It is obvious that the cost of production must be largely determined 
by the ages of the trees and methods of tapping employed. The yield and 
therefore cost also varies according to the distance between the trees, the 
percentage of trees in the tapping round, the season, and the percentage of 
crop grades. The largo variation in the cost of tapping knives will even 
account for considerable differences between the costs of production on 
adjacent estates. Land river and sea transports, local agency charges, and 
many other factors arc also responsible for the enoniious variation in cost 
at the present time. 

DAILY TASKS IN COLLECTING. 

The weight of rubber brought in by each coolie per day has been given, 
in the annual reports of various companies. On Lanadron estate the out¬ 
turn in 1908 (trees 5 to 9 years) was 3*67 lbs.; in 1909 (trees 6 to 10years) 
3T8 lbs.; in 1910 it was 2*63 lbs. from trees 3 to 11 years. Ledbury estate 
obtained 2T4 lb. per coolie per day in 1909 (trees 7 to 10 years) and 
2*97 lbs. in 1910 (trees 3 to 11 years,) On Sionc estate 2*69 lbs. were 
obtained in 1909 from trees 4 to 12 years old and 1*97 lbs. in the following 
year from trees 3 to 13 years old. The Singapore and Johorc rubber 
Company report a completed task of 3*32 lbs, per coolie for 1910. Jementah 
estate report 1*21 lbs. for the same year, the. trees on this property being 4 to 
16 years old. 

On several estates an outturn of 5 lb. of rubber per day per coolie is 
obtained from 10 year-old-trees, a fact which indicates that a considerable 
reduction in cost of collecting rubber will be possible when Hevea trees 
reach the age mentioned. 

PROPORTIONATE COST ON ESTATE. 

If the accounts of estates in full bearing are examined it will invariably 
be found fliat the main item of expense is that included under the heading 
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of tapping, and manufacture. This amounts generally to from 50 to 80 per 
cent, of the total cost of production and includes cost of tapping, utensils, 
washing, drying, packing, transport and shipping. Cost of cultivation, which 
includes roads and drains, weeding, supplying, pests, forking and tools, is 
usually next in amount and averages about 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
cost. Ihiildings and repairs arc usually from 5 to 7 per cent. General 
charges also vary, including salaries, insurance, local and visiting agency 
fees, rent, medical and contingencies, etc., and on estates in view account for 
from 10 to 16 per cent, of the total costs of production. To the above 
must be added London costs, which include oiBces, directors’ fees and 
commissions.— Indian Rubber Journal, 

Planttilg Rubber Company Accounts. 

The last number of “ The Accountant,” the leading organ of opinion in 
the accountancy world, contained an editorial pronouncement on a subject 
that is at present very much to the forefront in the minds of those connected 
with rubber Company linance. 

The point (raised by a correspondent) is this :— 

“ W'hat is the accepted practice in the case of a rubber C'ompany 
“ formed some yeans ago which has now arrived at the producing stage ? Is 
“ it ptaiiiisi^iblc to add to the cost of the assets the general expenses in 
“ London, directors’ fees, etc., during the non-productive period; and can 
“ debenture interest paid during that period be treated in the same way or 
would it be necessary to conform to the conditions governing the payment 
“ of intcr(‘st during c<3nstructio!i laid down by the Companies iConsolida- 
“tion) Act 1908 r” 

Oiir contcmpoi ary d('als with the subject as follows :— 

“ It is perhaps somewhat early in the day to talk about an accepted 
“ practice in connection with the accounts of rubber Companies : but there 
can be little doubt that the general principles governing such accounts arc 
“ very similar to those governing the accounts of Mines—or for that matter, 
tea plantations; or indeed any other form of industry where some appre- 
“ciable time elapses botuecn the formation of the Company and the date 
“ when its equipment has reached a revenue-producing stage. The method 
“ of accounting that is applicable in the one case would certainly seem to be 
** equally applicable in the other, 

“ Of course the great bulk of expenditure incurred by any such Com- 
‘ pany during the earlier stages of its career is without question Capital 
“expenditure; exjjenditnrc incurred once for all; and incurred with the 
object of perfecting the ctpiipment of the Company so that from that time 
“ forwards it may be in a position to earn profits to the best advantage. The 
“ only doubtful point is as to whether expenditure not incurred once for all 
“ —expenditure which by its nature is likely to recur—can also be treated 
“ as Capital expenditure until the producing stage is reached. The items 
“ cited by our Correspondent as coining under this heading ‘ General ex- 
“ penses in London’ and ’Directors’ I'ecs,’ are of course not altogether 
“ exhaustive in this connection but they arc sufficiently so for our present 
^‘purposes. It is, we think, perfectly reasonable to assume that such cx- 
“ penditure is really a part of the actual expenditure incurred on the spot 
“ which is unquestionably Capital expenditure; that is to say that it is 
“ headquarters expenditure connected with the direction of the capital outlay 
“ abroad. Had this latter expenditure not been supervised from Hcad- 
“ quarters additional expenses would have had to be incurred in supervision 
“ on the spot where an equally satisfactory result would be expected. Indeed 
■“ the only tiling we know of that seems to throw any light whatever upon 
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“the matter is the practice of the Local Government Hoard, which fa 
“ certainly not very much to the point, and is but a very poor guide on 
“ matters of principal connected with accounts. Still for what it is wotth,. 
“ it may be mentioned that the practice of the Local Government Board ia 
“ not to allow local anthorities to borrow for the purpose of providing money 
“ to pay the wages of permanent employees, even where the work actually 
“ done by those permanent employees is unquestionably Capital expenditure 
“ which if performed by outsiders, could have been so treated and borrowed 
“against accordingly. Probably the Local Government Board would 
“ take a similar view with regard to the expenditure of Rubber Companies, if 
“ the matter came officially within its cognisance; but as it does not it 
“ seems hardly necessary to carry the matter further, except perhaps to state 
“ that the general view among business men undoubtedly is that this attitude 
“ on the part of the Local Government Board, while perhaps useful in 
“ practice as guarding against possible abuses, is indefensible in practice. 

“ A perusal of the audited accounts of certain rubber companies to 
“ which we ha^’c had access shows that, rightly or wrongly, the practice 
“ seems to be to capitalise all expenditure during the non-productive stage 
“ and the practice is one which, it seems to us, cannot very well be found 
“ fault with. We may mention that the published accounts of the New 
“ i^ealand Midland Railway Company, Ltd., appear also to have been dealt 
“ with in this way during construction and the circumstance that these 
“ accounts were audited by Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., is a sufficient 
“ guarantee, that this policy was not adopted without very careful consider- 
“ ation by those best competent to form an opinion. 

“If this be the proper way of dealing with London Office expenses, 
“ directors * fees and the like it follows a fortiori that the same treatment 
“ may be accorded to debenture interest. The provisions in the Companies 
“ Act as to the payment of interest during construction apply only to interest 
“ on Share Capital; but here again some corroboration of our view is to be 
“ found in the fact that even with regard to interest paid on Share Capital 
“ during construction, under the provisions of the Act of 1908, there is 
“ nothing to prevent a Company from capitalising such interest permanently. 
“ All that the Act requires is that such interest, unless charged against 
“ revenue, shall appear as a separate item on the face of the Balance Sheet, 
“ the intention doubtless being to encourage this being written off against 
“ revenue as soon as circumstances permit. Similarly it might be suggested 
“ that it would be good policy for a rubber company to write off such items 
“ as administration expenses incurred during construction against revenue as 
“ and when opportunity offers; but that of course is a very different thing 
“ from saying that no profits can be divided until the whole of such expen- 
“ diture has been written off.— India-Rubber Journal, 

South Amepioan Rubbep Authorities in Ceylon* 

We received a visit to-day from Dr. Jacques Huber, Ph. D., the well- 
known South American Rubber authority, and the Director of the Goldi 
Museum and Botanical Garden at Para (Braxil), and Mr. C. E. Alcers, who 
is representing British capitalists interested in the Brazilian trader and 
investments there. . . . 

Tiik Present Situation in Para. 

Dr. Huber, discussing the future of the industry in the Amazon Coun¬ 
try, observed that the State of Pard produced only wild rubber taken from 
trees in the forests, and the conditions of extraction were very different from 
the conditions in the East. There was a great difficulty in regard to labour,, 
for instand^. Hitherto the Amazon Country had produced the bulk of 
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rfi4>ber, but in a few years the production of the plantations of the East 
would far. exceed the production of the Aina^zon'Valley, which was more or 
less stationary. 

“ It is realised,”. Dr. Huber continued, that with the low cost of pro¬ 
duction of plantation rubber and the great output it will be difficult for the 
Amazon Valley to compete with the plantations in the East. The situation 
can only be met by lowering the cost of production, and I think it will be 
found difficult to reduce' the cost to the necessary extent. The export duties 
are very high at present, and a reduction in that direction is necessary to 
meet the situation. 

** I think that, if the price of rubber goes below three shillings, it will 
be very difficult to maintain the production, and, if it is over that amount, 
there is bound to be a reduced production during some time. There will be 
a fresh increase when the conditions are met with—when labour is cheaper, 
for w'e hope to bring about a reduction in the high rates of wages.” 

Dr. Huber explained that much of the trouble was due to the high cost 
of food, owing to so much of it having to be imported from the South of 
Bra;;!!, Europe, and other parts, and only a little being produced in the 
State of Para. They hoped to overcome this difficulty to a great extent, 
however, and there was a possibility of certain regions where rubber was 
produced producing food as well, with the result that food would be cheaper. 
The high cost of labour was, in a great measure, the result of the high price 
of rubber. When the price fell wages would also fall, although it was 
impossible that they could obtain the low rates that prevailed in the East, 
That was impossible. 

When the price of rubber became low, Dr. Huber continued, some dis¬ 
tricts would be abandoned, owing to the heavy freight rates, and the better 
,situated districts would improve and cheapen their methods. They would 
thus produce a lesser quantity at a cheaper rate, and eventually they might 
possibly produce some of their rubber at three shillings. It was a mistake to 
imagine that the industry in Brazil would go out of existence, but there would 
be a considerable reduction. It would be impossible, declared Dr. Huber, 
to eradicate entirely what had been for fifty years the first and principal 
industr^^ of the country. The people depended upon the industry. It would 
never disappear entirely, but, of cour.se, they had to look for other natural 
productions in order to preserve the prosperity of the country. In this 
direction the Government had already taken steps to encourage agriculture 
in a general way, such as the cultivation of cocoa, and in poly-culture, and 
had founded experimental stations, which were the beginning of rubber 
culture. 

Discussing the chances of competition with the East, Dr. Huber said 
that it would be impossible to compete with the plantations here, but, per- 
' haps, with the development of agriculture generally, it might be possible for 
certain districts still to compete with the East. Hut development would 
essentially be slow, the country being so sparsely populated. One could 
imagine how sparsely when he mentioned that they had, approximately, only 
one inhabitant to every square kilometre. They could not change these 
conditions in a few years; it would be a development which would run into 
a great number of years. - 

Dr. Huber, asked his idea in visiting the East, said that he and the 
gentleman with him were doing so in order to obtain a general idea of the 
plantation industry and of the probable future of the industry in the East, 
so that they might compare their own districts with some in this part of the* 
^orld. Dr. Huber will make scientific observations which will be of much 
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value. He will see how the trees have adapted themsclvos to the new 
coiiditions, and study the varying condition regarding the'height, soil, and 
country. . . . 

Dr. Hubei and liis colleagues, . . . ■ expect to be in the island three 
at the longest. They arc going to Penang and will spend some months 
in the Malay Peninsula atid in Sumatra and Java.— Times of Ceylon, 
January 3. 

Law foi« Enooupagement of Rubbei? Cultivation In Paf*a« 

Referring to Laws in the State of Para for the protection and extension 
of the rubber indiislry, H. M. t'onslil at Para (Mr. G. A. I’ogsori) reports 
the enactment of a further law (No. 1,214, dated 4th Novtanber), providing 
for the grant of concession^ ro national and foreign companies registered in 
the State for the calti\.ition of rubber iHevea hrasilicusis)^ cacao, 
nuts, &c. 

The privileges offered include grants of public lands up to 200,000 
hectares (about 494,000 acres); reduction of the export dutu!s and State 
dues upon the rubber, &c., produced by 50 per cent, during the first ten 
years from tlie date of the first shipment, decreasing by 10 per cent, for 
each ten-yearly jieriod up to fifty years; reduction of State railway rates 
and of the freight charges of steamship lines sub-ventioned by the State; 
waiving for ten years of the industrial and professional State and Municipal 
imposts upon the company’s premises. 

The concessionaire companies will bo obliged, among other things, to 
plant not less than 50,000 rubber trees during the first five years of the 
concession, and 20,000 trees annually after that period; to comply, as 
regards their produce, with the instructions of tlui Department of Agriculture; 
and to concede to the Government the supervision of the whole activity of 
the companies. In case of failure to plant a minimum of 50,000 rubber 
trees,within the first five years, the concession will become void. 

The State Government will try to obtain from the* Federal Government, 
on behalf of the concessionaires, a suspension of taxation as regards the 
importation of machinery and anything else reijuired for the preparation 
and cultivation of the soil. 

Tapping Experlmenta with Castllloa In Grenada. 

An account of the results obtained from tapping two Castilloa trees at 
the Botanic Gardens, Grenada, has been forwarded by Mr. G. G. Auchin- 
leck, B, Sc., the Superintendent of Agriculture. An examination in the 
laboratory, of the rubber obtained, gave the following percentages; loss on 
washing, 2*01 ; caoutchouc, 80*05; resin, extracted by acetone, 16*65; ash, 
on crude rubber, 1*41. 

Mr. Auchinleck states that the latex was obtained by lightly scoring 
channels with a Golledge knife, and puncturing the floor of the channels 
with a chisel; good resuKs were not obtained from the use of the knife 
alone, as it tended to clos ' 1 he latex vessels. One side of each tree received 
a single perpendicular cut 2 to 3 feet long, with four or five subsidiary 
channels about 18 inches long and 8 inches apart; Coagulation was effected 
with 2 or 3 oz. of acetic acid, in wooden vessels. The total yield of dry 
rubber was somewhat small, for the trees were at least nine or ten years old; 
it amounted to 70*65 grains (2 J^ oz.) An explanation of the last circumstance 
is suggested in the fact of the dryness of the soil of the Gardens, and that 
tapping was only done on one side of each tree. The sample of rubber 
obtained became tacky in four months. 

The results of the experiment are of special interest, as they are the 
first information of the kind that is available from Grenada.— Agricultural 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS 

Agrioultupal Depai^mentf Madras. 

Thk Preservation of Farm-Yard Manure. 

Most of ihc soils of South India are deficient in organic matter and if 
the fertility of these soils is to be properly maintained, it becomes necessary 
to supply this ijigredient periodically in addition to the usual plant foods. 
The manures most suited for this purpose are those classed as “bulky 
organic maiiui* " and of these Farm-yard manure stands pre-eminent and 
its use can be eonlidently recommended wherever it is available. 

Farm yard manure may be used in the fresh state, /.r., as voided by 
the cattle, but this course is not practicable when the land is under crops 
and, in additi<‘n, it is advisable to use niamini which has been stored 
for sometime •,{<, by this storage, not only is a more uniform manure 
obtained, but the plant foods contained in the dung are brought into 
a state to be easily assimilated by the crop. During the period of 
storage u.anv* changes lake place in the coini>osition of the manure, 
brought about by bacteria and other low forms of vegetable lile, which bring 
the manmial ingredients into a soluble form. These changes, although 
making the ni;i?mr(‘ more valuable to the cultivator, are always accompanied 
by more or It •>s loss of the inanurial ingredients and consequently the 
system of slorag(‘which reduces these losses to a minimum is, from this 
point of view, the one to be adopted. 

The main losses which occur during the storage of Farm-yard manure 
are due (i) to the litiuid portion draining away and carrying with it the 
soluble con.stitucnts (2) to loss of nitrogen in the form of easily vapourized 
substances, and all systems of storage to be economically sound must be 
based upon principles which tend to counteract these losses without at the 
same time unduly interfering with the course of the fermentation of the 
manure. 

This is best obtained by using some kind of litter in the cattle shed, in 
order to absorb the urine and prevent it draining away. The best materials 
available in this part of India are dry earth, or (in the districts where ground¬ 
nuts are grown) groundnut husks. 

The method of using these is as follows 

(\) Dry earth is spread, at the rate of about two cartloads per pair 
of bullocks, on the floor of the cattle shed. The dung is removed daily, 
and the earth kept dry by being turned over wherever it has been 
wetted. The dung is put into a pit not loss than three feet deep. The 
earth remains sweet and forms a good bed for the cattle for five months. 
At the end of this time the earth is removed and forms a very good 
manure, certainly as good as the dung without the urine. The urine- 
earth can be put on the land like ordinaiy farm-yard manure with 
good effects. 

(2) Groundnut husks, which are obtainable in very large quantities 
in the tracts where groundnuts are grown, aro spread six inches deep 
in the cattle shed. The dung is removed daily and the groundnut 
husks stirred up. These are quickly broken up fine by the treding 
of the cattle, and remain sweet for about a mouth. Then they 
should be removed and put in the pit along with the dung, and another 
lot ofihusks spread imthe cattle-shed. The husks, having absorbed 
the urine of the cattle,^ form an excellent manure, and should be used* 
like ordinary cattle manure. 
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Whatever the system finally adopted, it is of the ntmost importance to 
prevent the urine draining away, as this constituent of farm-yard manure 
^contains a, very proportion of manurial ingredients. This can be over¬ 

come to a large extent by the use of a suitable litter material which will 
absorb the urine and so prevent its loss by drainage. The best litter, and 
one which is generally available, is the waste fodder of the animals, but 
leaves, weeds and the ordinary waste of far in answer well and, if these b# 
not available, recourse may be had to ordinary soil. The necessity for using 
ample and suitable litter being apparent for all systems, the different 
methods of storage may now be briefly reviewed. 

The chief metho Js adopted for the storage of manure may be designated 
as the Box, Pit, and Heap systems and this classification covers in a broad 
sense all the methods generally adopted. In the Box system, the animals 
are placed in a loose box, with a thick bed of litter to which the waste 
fodder is added daily, rhe dung of the animals is trampled into, and 
intimately mixed with, the litter, which also absorbs the urine. In 
course of time the whole is trampled into a compacted mass, and by thus 
excluding excess of air, the fermentation is kept within bounds. In the Pit 
system the animals arc placed on a hard ftoor and the dung, urine, and 
waste litter is daily thrown into a pit dug in the soil of the yard and made 
as water-tight as possible. Dry earth is sometimes thrown on at intervals in 
order to absorb excess of liquid and often in very dry w'cather water is 
added so as to keep the mass at the raiuisite degree of moisture. In the 
Heap system the animals stand on a hard floor and the dung and litter are 
daily collected and thrown on a heap in the open. Sonletimes in this case 
earth is also added. 

These three systems were under trial on the Government Farm at 
Bellary for many years and the average results obtiiined may be taken with 
confidence. These arc given in extenso in the following table:— 


System, 

Weight of 
manure 
produced 
by a pair 
of cattle 
per annum. 

1 Lbs. of 
nitrogen 
con¬ 
tained. 

1 

1 Lbs. of 
potash 
con¬ 
tained. 

Lbs. of 
Phos¬ 
phoric 
acid 
con¬ 
tained. 

Approxi’ 
mate 
manurial 
value 1 
in rupees 

Lbs. of 
organic 
matter 
present.. 

Box 

10,140 

1 907 

155’3 1 

56*2 

69’4 

3,020 

Pit 

9,830 

55-5 

70-0 

46*3 

1 37*0 

1,765 

Heap 

6,070 

60*0 

1 59*8 

44*5 

46-0 

1 2,168 


This table shows clearly that, from the same number of cattle, for the 
same length of time, and under the same conditions, the manure given by 
the Box system is mucli greater in amount and contains a greater proper- 
rion of all the manurial ingredients, and the value of the manure produced 
far exceeds that of the otliers. . Compared with the Pit system, the Heap 
system has given somewhat better results, but this only occurs when the 
heap is carefully protected from heavy rains and from strong winds. If 
these precautions are not taken, then the losses caused by the rain washing 
out the soluble ingredients and the wind removing solid particles can become 
Very serious and considerable losa to the cultivator ensue. Further if the 
heap is allowed to become too diy, the heat produced by the decomposition 
may beeome so great as to cause (he destruction of part of the manure. 
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(Inoorposated.) 

The Planting Membei* of CounoH. 

As the Hon'ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton hopes to spend a few days in 
Madras next month he has intimated his desire to receive early notice of 
any business he is desired to take in hand, and has asked that full particulars 
may be given to hini in every case. ’ 

SolentMo Aeeletant toe Oooeg. 

The necessary financial guarantee having been received, efforts are 
•being made to secure, at as early a date as possible, the services of a 
'Competent Scientific Assistant to take up work in Coorg. 

Spoolmon* toi* tho Solontlflo Offloop. 

Planters who send specimens of plants, etc., to the Scientific Officer arc 
requested to kindly see that particulars (including name of the sender) are 
noted either on a label attached to each specimen or on the package or cover 
containing them. The entry ol the name, etc., on the outer postal cover 
alone is not always a satisfactory method. 

Th« I. P. B. P. 

As the result of an application made by the Kanan Devan Planters' 
■Association the sum of Rs.l50 has been paid to the Warden of the Bishop 
'Cotton Schools in Bangalore for expenditure, at his discretion, for meeting 
such expenses as are urgently necessary for the present welfare, and to help 
towards the education, of young Edward Claridge, son of a deceased 
planter. 

Laboup Clpoulapsi 

Several inquiries and some orders have come in recently. It is, there¬ 
fore, as well to explain that the circulars are not ready. Mr. Aylmer Ff. 
Martin sent drafts round to the various District Planters' Associations. 

. When opinions have been expressed the revised draft should, according to 
the decision arrived at last September, be submitted to the Chairman of the 
U. P. A. S. I. Only after that can arrangements for printing the circular 
be made. 

Mr. Martin writes that he is still in correspondence about the circ ular , 
but hopes to have things settled at an early date. ’ 

Obviously the cheapest printing can only be secured if lar^e orders ^ 
placed. It is very desirable, therefore, that every District Plapters’ Assof^i- 
f ation that requires these circulars and has not already sent in its order 
«should inform the Secretary as soon as possible vrbat quantity is requi^, 
land in what language or lai^ages. Then, as soon as the final draff i% 
^received, the requisite number of cqnes can be print^ without delay. 
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NotM and €W>mmants by the Soientillo OfRoer. 

146. Root Diseases of Tea .—In this number of. the Planters^ 
Chronicle a most interesting Circular on Root Diseases of Tea written by 
Mr. Fetch in his usual lucid way and published by the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, is reproduced. It should be carefully studied by all Tea 
planters. The Root Diseases of Tea in South India have not been carefully 
studied. The commonest diseases with us are closely associated with dead 
stumps of Simplocos spicata and GrcviUea rohusta. Mr. Fetch consi* 
ders it probable that the disease which originates on stumps of Simplocos 
spicata is due to the fungus Poria hypolateritia, and when I sent him a 
specimen from a tea bush which had died near one of these stumps some 
time ago, though unable to determine the fungus exactly owing to the speci¬ 
men being a bad one for the purpose, he said he thought it was in all 
probability Poria, The fungus which originates on GrcviUea stumps is 
Ustulina zonata^ and probably it will turn out on careful examination 
that our disease is caused by the same fungus for, as Mr. Fetch says else¬ 
where, “it is being abundantly demonstrated that plant diseases are 
identical throughout the Tropics.” This being the case, until at least we 
have further information, Tea planters in South India should carefully follow 
Mr. Fetch’s instructions for dealing with and preventing these two diseases, 
Poria and Ustulina. It will be found that his recommendations are very 
similar to those I have given from time to time when writing about Stump^ 
Rot in Tea. At the same time I would call the attention of those who are 
planting Albizzia among Tea to what is said about it in this Circular. 
“ During the last two or three years another source of infection has arisen 
in certain districts. Albizzia moluccana has been planted through Tea, 
and in many cases it has been allowed to grow to an enormous size. 
Recently quite an epidemic of Albizzia felling has occurred and the dead 
stumps are already giving trouble by serving as a starting point for Ustulina 
zonata as well as for another tea root disease caused by Botryodiplodia 
theobroinae,'' On many estates here Albizzia moluccana and Albizzia 
stipulata have been, or are being planted and from the point of view of 
shade and green dressing they cannot be said to be a success. We should 
profit by the experience of Ceylon and not lay up future trouble for our¬ 
selves in the shape of Root disease when these trees become big and must 
be removed. In other words they should be removed now while they are 
small and easily grubbed out, and some better shade or green dressing tree 
substituted should this be necessary. 

147. Availability of Nitrogenous Fertilisers :—In judging the value 
of a fertiliser it is necessary to consider not only the total amount of plant 
food it contains but also how much of this the plant can use at once. Some 
substances contain a large amount of plant food in an insoluble form and 
this is of little immediate benefit to the crop though it may become gradual¬ 
ly soluble and so available in a shorter or longer period after it is applied. 
The planter usually wishes for an immediate return in increased crop for 
money expended on fertilisers, and so materials are used which are immedi¬ 
ately available to the plant. This matter is of great importance where 
Nitrogen is concerned, because Nitrogen is the most expensive of all the 
plant foods. In the course of some experiments at the Agricultural Station 
at Connecticut it was found that the order of availability of Nitrogen in 
some of the more important Nitrogenous fertilisers was, (1) Nitrate of Soda^ 
(2) Castor Foonac, (3) Cotton Seed Meal, (4) Linseed meal, (5) dried hsb^ 
(6) dried blood, and it is useful to bear these results in mind when selecting, 
nitrogenous fertilisers. 

RUDOLFH D. AN STEAD, Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of Quarterly General Meeting held at Balehonnur 
January Ifth, 1912. 

Present, —Messrs. R. G. Foster, C. H. Trevor-Roper, C. S. Crawford and 
A. F. Evetts (Honorary Secretary). By Proxy :—Messrs. H. G. 
Bonner, D. Mathias, C. P. Reed and S. L. Mathias, 


Owing to the unavoidable absence of both the President and Vice- 
President, Mr. A. F. Evetts was unanimously elected to the Chair, 


Dasara Delegate. —Mr, H, Pilkington’s report was read. The meeting 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Pilkirigton for having so ably re¬ 
presented this Association. 

Assistant Scientific Officer. —Resolved: “That in view of the 
large sum of money required, immediately, to meet the initial outlay in con¬ 
nection with the engagement of an assistant the Honorary Secretary be, and 
is hereby authorised to draw against the reserve account till subscriptions 
come in and the money can be replaced.** 

Labour Difficulties. —The Honeyvale case was postponed for dis¬ 
cussion at the next meeting owing to the absence of Messrs. Bonner and 
Morgan for reasons given by them. Resolved: “ That this meeting is of 

opinion that the time has arrived for this Association to fall into line with the 
other planting districts of Southern India and take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure an adequate supply of labour.” Certain suggestions were 
then formulated to be notified to all members of the Association for consi¬ 
deration and discussion at the Annual General Meeting. 

Council of Mysore Planting Associations. —Read proposal of 
the Bababudin Planters’ Association. This Association endorsed the 
R. P. A. proposal and was decidedly of opinion that each Association should 
be equally represented at its meetings to form a quorm. 

Coffee Stealing. —Read Mr. E. C. Kent’s letter dated 30-10-11. 
The meeting, while sympathising with Mr. Kent, regretted that it was unable 
to move in the matter until a copy of the judgment was furnished. 

Kalasa Telegraph Office, —Read letter dated 3-11-11 from Director 
of Telegraphs, Madras circle, to Resident in Mysore. Resolved:—“That 
the Honorary Secretary do write to the members concerned asking them 
whether they are prepared to furnish the N. M. P. A. with the necessary 
guarantee to enable it to forward the same to Government.” 

Sanderson Memorial Ward. —The Honorary Secretary announced 
that the circulation of a subscription list for the building of a store-room 
had resulted in the sum of Rs.l55 being subscribed, of which Rs.l45 has 
already been remitted to the Deputy Commissioner Kadur District, 

Currency Questiou. —Read circular No. 66/11 from Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I. 


(Signed) A. F. EVETTS, 

Hon. Secretary. 


The German Imperial Customs authorities have published a return of 
the amount of coffee on which duty was paid during the first eleven months 
of the year 1911. They show that 169,569 tons paid duty during this period 
against 155,388 during the same period last year. The increase has taken 
place entirely during the last four nionths, and suggests that the country is 
by no means so bare of supplies as the market manipulators would have 
one believe. 
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Labouf» Pvi^Mmmm% 

Dwir ^ir,—I think that Mr. A. VL Martin's letter in your issue of the 6th 
instant calls for some comment, as in it, as in his speeches at Bangalore 
iafet yekr, he continually affirms that the Anamalai Planters' Associatiofl 
wants legislation and nothing but legislation in dealing with Labour 
Problems. 

He has grounds for such an opinion, I admit, but this is partly due to^ 
the unfortunate circumstance that through a series of difficulties no delegate 
from this District direct was able to attend the last meeting of the 
U. P. A. S. I. We were very ably represented by Mr. Barber but even he 
did not fully realize what had taken place in our discussions here, though 
he carefully pointed out that we would welcome any Resolution show¬ 
ing that we are united on any labour point whatever. 

If Mr. Martin will carefully read through the speech prepared by some 
of our Members for our delegate, who unfortunately could not attend the 
Meeting, but which Mr. Barber kindly read out to the Meeting, he will not 
find a single word about Legislation in tt, neither was there any 
reference to Legislation in the Resolution that we wished proposed. The 
wording of our resolution was changed at the last moment, as it was a too 
general one to come alter the specific one passed immediately before it. 

It is true that the Anamalais have, since its inception, been unani* 
mously in favour of the Registration Scheme, but seeing that most people 
consider that further legislation on Labour matters is hopeless, we are 
ready and willing to bow to the inevitable, but by no means ready to do 
nothing else at all. We have not asked for some guarantee that the 
U. P. A. S. I, will take up a strong line of action about legislation, but to 
take up a united strong line of action against unprincipled methods of 
recruiting. Our argument in the speech Mr. Barber kindly read for us 
was to show that large sums of money were being wasted in wild and 
speculative attempts on the part of individuals to cope with competition, 
which could be profitably employed in a united organisation, in the first 
place to strangle out of existence all such competition from over-seas as is 
carried on in a manner that is unfair and deceitful both to our coolies and 
to ourselves, and in the second place, to deal fully with inter-district troubles 
as regards labour. 

The solution of the problem lies in the speech I have referred to, the 
concluding paragraph of which ran:—** Planters have often been accused of 
a want of business capacity; here lies the opportunity to prove the reverse. 
It is surely possible for our best business men, with the support of the 
Directors of the many large planting concerns, to evolve a scheme that will 
deal adequately with this most urgent question. The figures I have quoted 
show that money is available and no opposition on the score of expense can 
be conscientiously maintained." 

Hence it is clear that the Anamalais ask for a United Business-like 
Campaign and this is where the difference lies between Mr. Martin's ideas 
and ours, as, though he is very rightly tackling the question from a business 
point of view, he is, to our mind, mal^g a grave and selfish error in leaving 
it to each individual district to wmrk out its own salvation. If this is M 
that is to be done as regards the most important problem before us> it will 
mean that other subjects in planting politics can be best solved by each 
individual District, and will be a rift in the lute that will disunite the 
U, P. A. S. I. 
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Mai^Hn gHbty remaciu that hti^h^noihht^t to.Odd to his writiitga 
in the Press and his sp^ches at Baii^lote, and yet a few lines lower 
down he clearly states tliat his advertisement scheme is only a way of 
idtrodm^i; the subject and the beginning of busiDess, and adds that the 
**fOlk^.up*’ is>neoe$8£u^. This latter is^the one point that hitherto he has 
studiously avoided and which our Assodation would have liked to have 
trashed out with him had he consented to have met one of us in confer* 
ence. This is the one point in which we should like to see every planter 
unite, in rajsing and maintaining a thoroughly business-like organisation futfy 
equipped to be able to trace out and ex^se all unprincipled methods of 
recruiting, and to see that fair play is accorded to every one; an organisa¬ 
tion whose decisions shall be, morally, law to every one who is a member 
any District Association. 

I am merely hinting at the possibilities that whole-hearted co-operatiod 
could bring about, and if only a dosen of the largest planting Companies rad 
Syndicates in India were to lead the way by jointly tackling the question, 
individuflds would soon learn the value of following a really powerful lead. 

There is one very sad note in Mr, Martin’s letter. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that a Vice-Chairman of a United Planters’ Association should 
advocate that each District should work on its own in ** certain eventua¬ 
lities” which would affect the planting industry of Southern India as a 
^hole, and at the same time pour out his wrath on the Anamalai Planters^ 
Association for pointing out that they will be compelled (and I am sure it 
will be with very great reluctance) to work on their own, and to cease from 
supporting the U. P, A. S. I. if no united action is evolved by the parent 
Association, in dealing with the one question which each succeeding book of 
its proceedings has affirmed to be the most important one that it has to deal 
with. 

The most perfectly arranged attractions to labour will not check 
questionable methods of recruiting, on the other hand it will compel the 
professional recruiter to redouble his efforts and to paint his fairy tales of 
lands ffowing with milk and honey in still more glowing phrases. 

There is not much consolation in pointing out that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment have expressed their satisfaction with present conditions, and to couple 
the Kanan Davan Planters* Association with its saUsfaction, but it is indeed 
a strange coalition when one remembers that the Madras Government’s 
reply was given to Mr. Martin’s strong protest against the want of protection 
and fatherly supervision over coolies going out of India for work overseas, 
enticed away from th eir villages by false promises of high wages which the 
r^ruiter knew could not be fulfilled once the coolie was entrapped. 

The fault lies in the fact that there are too many shallow “ lone furrows” 
as regards labour. Converge them to one point and the problem will cease 
to trouble. 

(Signed) C. H. Brock, 

Valparai, 18th January 1912. Chairman^ 

Anamalai Plantets* Association. 

Advices from Santos indicate that even there responsible interests are 
viewing the present blind manipulation with growing distrust. It is stated 
that the Sao Paulo Gov^nment is trying to curb the extravagant bull 
campaign by demands for a clearing-^ouse for fhe prompt settlement of 
dinerenpes, of increased foot maxginf and for sworn brokers bound to re- 
sj^hsible trading through the desalt of a large guaranty In cash or liquid 
assets. 
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THE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CBTLON. 

COMMITTEE MEETING. 

The following are extracts from the minutes of proceedings of a meeting 
of the Committee of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, held at Kandy on 
January 12th. 

Proposed Agricultural Department. —Read letter dated October 
20th, 1911, addressed by the Hon’bic Mr. E. Rosling to the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, expressing on behalf of the Planters* Association 
the disappointment felt that no appointment to the Directorship of the new 
Agricultural Department had been made and placing before him the views 
held by the planting community with reference to the importance to the 
colony of such a department being efficiently directed and organised by the 
selection as its head of one who, whilst scientifically trained, has expert 
knowledge of tropical agriculture and its problems. 

It was intimated that no information had been received to-date by the 
Planters’ Association from Government of an appointment having been made. 

Labour and Coast Agency. —The Chairman put before the com¬ 
mittee the circumstances leading up to and preceding the informal conference 
held in Colombo on December 20th between representatives of the principal 
estate agency firms and of the Coast Agency Committee to consider Mr. 
Rowsell’s report submitting schemes for the extension of the present Labour 
Commission on the lines of providing for direct European supervision of 
kanganies recruiting labour for Ceylon, together with estimates of cost. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously passed at that informal 
meeting:— 

“ That a European Assistant Commissioner be appointed to operate the 
linos of proposed Scheme No. 1 in a defined area and that for this purpose 
a sum, not exceeding Rs.40,000, shall be expended as cbnsidered advisable 
by the Coast Agency Committee. 

“ That this meeting agree to recommend to their principals (A) that all 
Superintendents of estates shall be instructed to keep or check all labourers* 
coast advance accounts and that no portion of the monthly balances of pay 
be recovered against such advances. 

“ That newly recruited labourers be landed on estate free of all debt 
other than for each actually paid to them.*’ 

Resolution No. 1 had been submitted to a meeting of the Coast Agency 
Committee held that morning but had not been approved by that body as 
the majority of the members present expressed the opinion that, until 
reforms in Ceylon had been made effective in the shape of landing newly 
recruited coolies on estates free of debt and of protecting them after arrival 
by Superintendents keeping their accounts, no extension of the Labour 
Commission on the lines indicated would be of any material assistance in 
recruiting. 

Disappointment was expressed by Messrs. R. F, S. Hardie, F. M. 
Mackwood and other members of the Committee at the decision of the 
Coast Agency Committee. 

The Committee then considered the Report of the Coast Agency Com¬ 
mittee which had been received at last meeting and circulated to all 
members of the Association. After a long and full discussion the following 
clauses (inter alia) were adopted, as amended, by the Meeting with the 
addition of No. 7 and 8. 
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(i.) “That the employment of the Professional recruiter has done» 
and is doing, great harm to Ceylon, and that he must be done away with at 
all costs. 

(2.) “ That the amount to be issued to newly recruited coolies on the 

A form, Ceylon Labour Commission be limited to Rs.l5. 

(3.) “That kanganies or coolies bringing new labour from India 
should receive remuneration in the form of a bonus per head on coolies 
brought to estates. 

(4.) That it is absolutely necessary that all new labourers from India 
should be landed on estates free of any charge to them, other than for cash 
paid into their hands in accordance with instructions on the A form. 

(5.) “ That the keeping or checking of all coolies* advance accounts 
monthly by estate Superintendents is essential to the welfare of our labour 
force, and that to be effective it must be compulsory and embodied in a 
clause in the Labour Ordinance. 

(6.) “ That the importer of labour from India is prohibited by law 

from charging such labourers with any of the cost of importation, it is 
obvious that means must be devised to protect him from loss by the trans* 
fcrence of his labour to another employer and that Government be asked to 
make it law that all discharge notes for labourers leaving the |service of the 
importing employer at any time within three years of importation, to take 
service under another employer, shall bear a stamp value of Rs.25, such to 
be paid for by the new employer and refunded to the importing employer, 

(7.) “ That the provisions of the Labour Ordinance be made applL 

cable to all employers of immigrant labourers. 

(8.) “ That clause 4 and 5 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1909 be amended 

making it obligatory for the employer to pay all monthly balances of wages 
in full to the labourer himself. 

Resolved:—“That Messrs. Edgar Turner, H. A, Beachcroft, R. F. S. 
Hardie, the Hon. Mr. E. Rosling, and Chairman and Secretary, Planters' 
Association, be appointed a sub-committee to draft clauses, in conference 
with the Hon. the Attorney-General, amending the Labour Ordinances as 
required in accordance with the Report adopted to-day.- 

Read following letter from Ceylon Association in London :— 

61, 62, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

November 16th, 1911. 

To A. Wardrop, Esq., 

Secretary, P. A. of Ceylon, Kandy. 

Dear Sir, 

I am to inform you that at a meeting of the Tea and Produce Com¬ 
mittee, held here yesterday, the following resolution was passed :— 

“ That the time has come to consider the matter of limiting the liability 
of immigrant coolies with a view to freeing them from debt ;’* 

and “ that Mr. Rosling be asked to bring the matter before the Ceylon 
Labour Federation and the Planters* Association of Ceylon.** 

Mr. Rosling was present at the meeting and took part in a long and 
interesting discussion on the subject of advances to coolies, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Wm. Martin Leake, Secretary, 

Ceylon Association in London. 
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TEJU. 

Root DIsomos of Too. 

Vol. V., No. 11, October, 1910, of Circulars and Agricultural Journal 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, takes the fbrni of a paper Vy Mr* 
T. Fetch, B.A., B.Sc., which reads as follows;— 

A circular on Root Disease of Tea (Rosellinia) was issued by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in 1903 (Circular No. 6, Vol., 11). Since then it has 
been found that the facts there recorded refer to several root diseases, five 
of which have now been to some extent investigated. These diseases, in 
order of prevalence, are caused by UatuUna zonata Lev.; HymenQchoetp 
noxia Berk.; Pori a hypolateritia Berk ; Botryodiplodia theohromcc 
Pat.; Rosellinia bothrina B. and Br. 

The distinguishing marks of these five diseases are given in the follow¬ 
ing table. They may be divided into two classes, in one of which the 
mycelium is visible on the exterior of the root, while in the other the root 
appears quite clean. It is necessary, however, to point out that if the roots 
are wet and sodden when dug up these distinguishing features are not always 
immediately evident and that they are always clearer if the roots are allowed 
to dry for a day or two. 

I. External Mycelium present on the Root— 

(a) Mycelium tawny brown, cementing stones and sand to the root in a 
thick crust--Rymenochoete noxia. 

(h) Mycelium red and white, in solid patches and strands closely 
adhering to the root— Poria hypolateritia. 

(c) Mycelium at first cobwebby and gray, then forming black strands 
on the root; white stars between the wood and the cortex— 
Rosellinia bothrina. 

II. No External Mycelium— 

{a) Mycelium running between the wood and the cortex in white fan* 
shaped patches— Ustulina zonata. 

(W No mycelium evident between the wood and the cortex; if kept in a 
few days the root is covered with a black powder— Boirydiplqdjia 
theohromoc. 

It is probable that there are other root diseases of tea, in addition to 
the five mentioned above. For example, there has just been brought to my 
notice a case in which several bushes have been killed round a dying jak 
stump by a root disease which does not appear to be one of these five. 

In pre-mycological days every dead bush was attributed to wet feqt ’* 
or getting down to slab rock ** and these ideas still persist in some quarters. 
The general tendency nowadays, however, is to attribute every dead bqsh 
to Rosellinia^ and to take steps in accordance with that diagnosis. But 
Rosellinia is comparatively rare, and the treatment requhr^ for it is a 
waste of time in the case of some of the other root diseases. Moreov^ 
bushes may be killed by stem diseases, as well as root diseases, and it is 
again a waste of time to trench round a bush which is atta<)ked by a stein 
cBsekse spread only by spores. 

The point last mentioned needs to be insisted upon. Unless a correct 
diagnosis of the disease precedes treatment, the correct treatment can only 
be hit upon by accident* The follcwing instance serves to Illustrate this. 
Ip 19QS a stem disease caused by Aglaospaora aculeata was investigated on 
one estate, and it was found on another durinjg investigation of the diseases^ 
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Siller then only t«iro cases have bees sent in for examination, and under 
l^se oircomstances it was deckled/that the disease was relatively rare. But 
the planter who brought forward last case informs me that it is to be 
found on many estates in bis district but that it is usually treated as 
Rosellima, The disease is characterized by the gradual death of the bosh 
branch by branch, the dead branches being covered with black , thorns. 
There is no sign of ^sease on the root. 

It is hoped that the present Circular will assist in the identification of 
our root diseases, and prevent mistakes similar to that referred to above.' 

It will no-doubt be thought incumbent on the writer of a Circular on 
tea root diseases to give some information wheteby the planter may at once 
determine whether the bush has died from root disease, or leaf disease, or 
any other cause. Unfortunately no simple method of diagnosis is possible. 
It is not even passible to find characters which will serve to differentiate in 
all cases detween injuries caused by insects and those caused by fungi. 
Whenever a bush dies, root disease should be suspected, and the bulsh 
Should be dug up, and the root examined to see whether it shows signs of 
decay or the presence of mycelium. Even then, if it shows either of the 
latter, nothing can be deduced unless the bush has been dug up as soon as 
it was dead. 

If the bush suddenly dries up as though it had been scorched and dies 
with all its leaves still attached, it is almost certainly a case of root 
disease. If the leaves are shed gradually and the bush does not recover, 
root disease is again the most probable cause. But if, after the fall of the 
leaves, new shoots are produced, then root disease is improbable. Further, 
if the branches die, but new shoots are produced at the collar, the cause is 
in the stem, not in the root. Nor as a rule, Is the root affected if the bush 
dies branch by branch. 

Of course, bushes may die from other causes. Lightning is often re¬ 
sponsible for the death of bushes, especially in the neighbourhood of large 
boulders. But in general the planter will not be far wrong in attributing his 
dead bushes to root disease. The details given above may assist towards a 
right interpretation, but they are not infallible rules. 

Hymenochoete noxia Berk. 

This has already been described under the name of “ Brown Root 
Disease** in circular No. 6, VoL V. It is practically an omnivorous disease, 
and has been found in Ceylon to attack Hevea, cacao, tea, dadap Castilloa, 
Caravonica cotton, coca, Cinnamomum cassia, &c. In other countries it 
has been recorded on breadfruit trees and Alhizzia stipulata^ in addition 
io the species already mentioned, and the specimens on Funtumia have 
recently been received from the Gold Coast. 

When attacked by this disease the roots of the tea bush are encrusted 
with a mass of sand, earth, and other stones to a thickness of 3 or 4 milli¬ 
metres, the criist extending up the stem for 2 or 3 inches. I have been 
informed that because of this rougb crust the disease Is known as sand¬ 
paper fungus** in the Federated Malay States. The mass of sand, &c., is 
^mented to the root by the mycelium of the fungus, which consists of 
tawny brown threads collected here and there into small shbets or nodules. 
In the early stages the predominating colour is brown and the name giv^n 
to the disease then seems more or l€«s appropriate; but as it grows older 
the fungus forms a black continuous'over the brown masses of hypbae, 
and the diseas^ root then appears eddefiy black. In all stages, however, 
the encrusting mass of stones and earth intermingled with brow threads 
.aerves to distinguish it. 
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If the bush is dug up as soon as it is dead, the wood of the root 
appears quite sound. If it is left for a long time in the ground, it ultimately 
acquires a honeycomb structure, the walls of the honeycomb being pale 
brown and hard, while the tissue enclosed in the cells is yellow and decayed.^ 
But it is not likely that this feature will be noticed unless the bush has been 
dead for a year or more. 

The fructification of the fungus is rarely produced and I have never 
seen it on tea. It forms a thin dark brown crust adhering to the base of 
the stem. On examination with a lens this patch appears finely velvety, 
being covered with minute projecting bristles. These bristles, which are 
the characteristic feature of a Hymenochoete^ are subcylindrical, and blunt 
or pointed at the apex; they project 30 to 100 above the surface, and 
measure to 6 to 10 in diameter. 

The occurrence of this disease in old tea where no jungle stumps- 
remain, would seem to point, in that case, to an infection by wind-blown 
spores. But according to our present knowledge, a further spread by means- 
of spores from the bush first attacked cannot happen under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, because the fructification, if it is formed at all, is not produced until 
the bush has been dead for a very long time. If the dead bush is allowed 
to remain, the mycelium spreads along the roots to the roots of adjacent 
bushes which are in contact with them; but this is a slow process in this 
case and should not happen with ordinary care. In one instance the 
disease was definitely associated with decaying “na” stumps (Musua 
ferred) which were at least 14 years old; the fungus had at first attacked 
the stumps, and had subsequently spread along the dead roots to the sur* 
rounding tea bushes. 

Dead bushes should be dug up and burnt together with any neighbour¬ 
ing stump. As a rule, the whole of the fungus is removed with the dead 
bush; apparently it does not travel independently through the soil, but 
only in contact with roots or dead wood. The progress of the disease is 
slow and when a bush dies the fungus, as a rule, has not yet spread to 
adjacent bushes. Consequently it is rarely found that a neighbouring bush 
dies, after the first dead bush has been removed. But to make certain that 
the fungus is destroyed, it is advisable to fork in quicklime over the affected 
spot. 

Photographs of “ Brown Root Disease’* on Bevea and BrunfeJsia were 
reproduced in Circular No. 6, Vol. V. 

PORIA HYPOLATERITIA Berk. 

For a long time this disease was only known to occur in up-country dis¬ 
tricts above an elevation of 4,000 feet but with the recent extensions in tea 
it has been found to attack newly planted fields in the Kandy, Kegalla, and 
Kelani Valley districts, and also in the Southern Province. It is not, there¬ 
fore, restricted to any particular elevation as was formerly supposed. It is^ 
chiefly a disease of new clearings, and it appears to be more prevalent on 
old chena land than on land which was virgin jungle. Several cases are bn 
old coffee land. 

The bushes attacked are usually from two to three years old. When 
dug up their roots are found to be mottled, red and white. They are really 
covered by a compact, rather thick mycelium, which is red externally and 
white internally; but as this is damaged in the process of extraction, it usually 
appears red and white. When thjs fungus is old, there may be black 
patches also. The mycelium generally forms a continuous sheet, but some¬ 
times it runs in separate strands. It is not always easy to identify, especially 
by those unacquainted with fungus mycelia, because the red colour approxi* 
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mates to that of a healthy root. Occasionally a fructification may be 
present, even on very 5 'oung plants. 

When a young bush dies, the wood of the root shows very little sign of 
decay. On old tea, where the disease has existed for a longer time, or 
where the dead bushes have been allowed to remain, the wood becomes 
quite soft, with irregular red plates, somewhat gelatinous in texture, running 
through it. 

The fructification is produced on the dead stem or on the surface of 
the soil round it. It is a white or pinkish plate, studded with minute holes, 
adhering closely to the stem or lying flat on the soil, or in some cases sharing 
both positions. Its thickness is only about one-sixth of an inch and it 
varies in diameter from 1 to 4 inches or more. It consists of a comparatively 
soft layer of short tubes seated on a red solid substratum. When it dries it 
curls away from the wood and displays the red under-surface. The edge of 
the developing fructification is white, but in full-grown specimens it is red 
and horny. The spores of the fungus are produced within the tubes. 

This fungus undoubtedly spreads to the tea from dead stumps but it has 
not yet been determined what kind of stump affords it a starting point. It has 
been found on two different stumps, but in either case was an identification 
possible. In one instance it killed Croton laccifernm (Keppitiya, Sin.) 
but this had been attacked in the same manner as the tea by the spread of 
mycelium from some jungle stump. One correspondent states that the 
dead bushes occur round “ Congli ” stumps, which, I am informed, is Doona 
zcylanica Thw., but this scarcely fits in with the distribution of the disease. 
The majority of cases must originate on the stump of some tree which is 
common on chena land. The fungus is common in up-country jungles, but 
usually on decaying logs. 

Once established, by means of wind-blown spores, on a dead stump, 
the fungus spreads through the soil and attacks the surrounding tea. The 
free strands of mycelium are white at first, but subsequently become thick 
cords with a tough red coat. Good instances of this power of running free 
through the soil have been afforded by growing the fungus from diseased 
tea roots in plant pots In the laboratory. In some cases the mycelium 
spread through the hole at the bottom and produced the fructification on 
the exterior of the pot. 

In addition to digging up and burning dead bushes and any neighbour¬ 
ing jungle stump, the affected area must be surrounded by a trench about 
1 foot in depth. The soil dug out must be thrown on the area enclosed by 
the trench, not among the healthy bushes. This area should be forked 
over with quicklime. Every effort should be made to get rid of this disease 
in the young clearings. In some instances it has proved exceedingly 
difficult to eradicate, and has taken an annual toll of the bushes for about 
seven years. In one case, in six-year-old tea, 2,200 dead bushes were re¬ 
moved in a year from a field of 26 acres. 

It seems probable that this is the disease which originates on stumps 
•of Bombu {Symplocos spicata) but I have not been able to determine this 
point. 

Rosellinia bothrina B. and Bu 

This appears to be the least common of our tea root diseases. It occurs 
at all elevations from Peradeniya to Nuwara Eliya, but I have never seen a 
case in the low-country. I have found the fructifications (perithecla) in the 
jungle at Hakgala and have seen the mycelium running over the soil and 
killing off Strohilanthes* Several species of Rosellinia with the same 
habit occur in Ceylon but in all cases in which the fructification has been 
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hatched from dead bushes the spedies concerned is Roscllinia b(>tfiriha^ 
Rosgllinia radici^r^a Mass., to which the Ceylpn disease was formerly 
attributed, is a New Zealand species which has not heexj found in CeyloQ» 
In Southero India the destructive RoselUnia has been identified as Rosellinia 
hunodes B. and Br ; this species occurs in Ceylon but up to the present 
it has. only been found as a saprophyte in rubbish heaps. 

The most remarkable feature of Rosellinia hothrina is the extraordi* 
narily rapid spread of its mycelium. To appreciate its powers fully one must 
see it at work in a Panax hedge ; in such a situation it will travel three or 
four yards in a few weeks. The mycelium consists of somewhat fleecy 
strands, white at first, then smoky-gray, and finally black. The change 
colour may be observed by following the mycelium back to its starting, 
point. The advancing, rapidly growing portion is white ; behind this comes 
a r^on where the growth in length has ceased and the mycelium is change 
ing colour; finally, towards the point of origin, the mycelium is mature and 
black and if on dead wood it may have begun to produce spores. 

The mycelium travels in the top 2 or 3 inches of the soil. It prefers 
soil which contains a large percentage of dead leaves, &c., and if the ground 
is covered with a thick layer of dead leaves it usually runs along the surface 
of the soil under and among them. This point must be specially borne in 
mind in attempting to eradicate it. 

It was formerly supposed that Rosellinia originated on Grevillea 
stumps, but further investigation has shown that the stump root which spreads 
from such stumps is rarely Rosellinia. 1 have seen it on a large Grevillea 
stump but in the light of subsequent discoveries its presence there can be 
explained in another way. 1 am of opinion that it usually begins in an 
accumulation of dead leaves; at least that was true of three cases, where 
the attack has been watched from the beginning. In one case the leaves 
which had drifted into the base of a Panax hedge afforded it a footing. In 
another instance a mango tree was felled, and the log left lying in the tea ; 
in course of time dead leaves accumulated on one side of the log, and from 
these Rosellinia spread to the tea and the neighbouring Panax hedge. 
The spores which infected the heaps of dead leaves were no doubt carried 
by the wind from a patch of tea about 50 yards off, which has harboured 
Rosellinia for some time. It is most probable that in the case of the 
Grevillea noted above the fungus originated in the dead leaves around the 
base of the stump. 

When the mycelium reaches a tea bush it travels down the root 
for a distance of about a foot. When the bush is first attacked the 
mycelium forms a loose cobwebby mass round the root and stretches 
across to the ^ide roots in similar loose masses. This is well seen on 
young tea plants which die soon after they are attacked. On older 
bushes the mycelium soon forms black strands closely applied to the^ 
surface of the root. This difference may be in part a weather effect, the 
looser masses being formed in the wet weather; but since the latter occur 
almost exclusively on young bushes the view that the difference depends on 
the'resistance of the bush, f.c., that it takes longer to kill a full-grown bush,, 
is the more probable. From the apparent difference in the mycelia, it waa 
previously supposed that there were two species of Rosellinia which 
attacked tea, but by developing the fructifications it has been proved that 
there is only one. . 4^' . 

, The mycelium on the exterior of the root penetrates the cortex and 
spreads put over the wood. At each point of entry it dividj^ into a number 
of strands, which radiate over the surface of the wood and form a white. 
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star up to. half an inch in diameter. These stars are readily seen if the 
cori^sa of the rpot pf a tea bush is carefully taken off, s^pd ^ey afford the. 
easiest means; of identifying the aisease. In ‘the softer PaMx roots they 
are.not observable^ because the root is eopn redpeed to a soft rotten mass. 

With a microscope it is always possible to identify ^oscllinia from 
mycelium alone. A fiuigus mycelium consists of a large number of very, 
fine threads. As a rule these threads are cylindrical tubes erf. uniform 
diameter throughout their whole length, divided into sections by cross parti* 
tions at fairly regular intervals. There is not much scope for variety in 
such.a structure and therefore most mycelia are practically identical. But 
in some species of Hosellinia the mycelium is different. Immediately in 
front of each cross partition the myedium forms a pear-shaped swelling, so 
that it appears to be divided into sections, each of which has one end 
narrow and the other end inflated. As the narrow end of one section is 
united to the inHated end of the next, the structure reminds one of an old- 
fashioned condenser. 

While the underground mycelium is killing the root, that at the surface 
grows up along the stem, where it forms a continuous sheet, purple-gray at 
first, and then black. This sheet usually extends all round the stem, and to 
a height of about 6 inches above the soil. Here the fungus passes through 
a stage which was entirely overlooked in the first investigation of Rosellinia 
in Ceylon. And as this is far the most important stage, this oversight may 
account for the lack of success in treating Rosellinia, Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that the fructification of Rosellinia was rarely found, and 
therefore its extension was brought about by the spread of its mycelium. 
But Rosellinia hothrina has at least two kinds of fructification, a conL 
dial stage and a perithecial stage; and while the perithecia are rare and 
scarcely ever found on the tea bush in the field, the conidial stage occurs 
on every tea bush attacked. The spread of the fungus in any given patch 
is no doubt due to the extension of the mycelium, but its spread to other 
parts of the same field is brought about by the scattering of tne. conidia by 
the wind or by other means. 

The conidia, the first kind of spore, are borne in short, erect, bristle¬ 
like stalks. These stalks are produced in clusters on the sheet of mycelium 
on the stem and as they arise close together the sheet becomes velvety in 
appearance. Each stalk divides into numerous branches at the apex, and 
these branches bear the conidia. The latter are white or grayish in mass, 
and form a white powder over the black mycelium ; they are readily de¬ 
tached, and therefore can be blown away by the wind, or transferred from 
place to place on the clothing of coolies. 

After the bush has been dead for a long time, the second form of 
fructification, the perithecia, is produced. These are minute black spherical 
bodies about one-tenth of an inch in diameter which contain the second 
type of spore in elongated sacks (asci). They occur clustered together on 
the sheet of mycelium on the stem among the old stalks which bore thp 
consdia. A technical description of both stages has been published in the 
Annals of Peradeniya, Vol. IV. page 433. Practically these ascospores are 
a negligible quantity in dealing with the disease in tea, because the dead 
bushes are never left standing long enough to produce them. 

A curious phenomenon, which for. a long time was not attributed to 
is sometimes'seen on bushes which are attacked towarjds the 
close dji the monsoon. The advancing mycelium surrounds the stem at the 
surface of the soil and kills off the bark all round for .a length of 3 or 4 inches 
Whftn fine weather, ensues the youngest mycelium in the soil dies, and, 
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provided that it has not got a sufficient hold of the bush to enable it to live 
there independently, the mycelium of the stem dies also. The bush is there¬ 
fore girdled at the collar, but the fungus does not kill it The food elabor¬ 
ated by the leaves cannot pass down to the roots, but is arrested by the 
circle of dead bark, and consequently a swollen ring of tissue (callus) is 
formed round the stem above the dead patch, and a smaller ring below the 
latter. It is probable that the same result occurs when bushes in the early 
stages of the disease are pruned, owing to the removal of shade and the 
consequent action of sunlight on the mycelium. The appearance of these 
stems suggests that they have been gnawed all round by some animal; but 
this idea is disproved by the fact that the dead bark is intact while the 
occurrence on it of the typical hyphae of Rosellinia definitely indicates the 
cause. 

In the treatment of RoselUnia two points must be borne in mind: first* 
that the disease may be conveyed to other spots by spores (conidia), which 
occur in abundance on every dead bush ; and second, that the ground in 
and around the dead bushes is permeated by mycelium, which has without 
much doubt already advanced beyond the bushes which show signs of 
being affected. 

In order to prevent the dissemination of spores during the uprooting 
and removal of dead bushes, straw should first of all be heaped round the 
main stem and over the lower branches and set on fire, so as to destroy 
these spores as far as possible. If this is not done the spores in the main 
stem will be scattered when the bush is pulled up, and will also be conveyed 
elsewhere on the clothes and feet of the coolies as well as on the tools. 
After this scorching the dead bushes must be dug up and burnt. Burning 
must be done on the spot if possible—^It is always possible if three or four 
bushes have been killed—and it is cheaper in the end to spend a little on 
kerosene than to wait weeks for the bushes to dry. During the drying 
period they will most probably hatch out millions of spores. 

To prevent further spread of the mycelium, a trench a foot in depth 
must be dug round the affected spot. It should be dug so as to surround 
not only the dead or dying bushes but also a complete ring of apparently 
healthy bushes. There is no doubt that some of the surrounding bushes 
will already have been attacked, even though they do not show any signs of 
it. The living bushes enclosed by the trench should be heavily pruned, as 
well as a circle of bushes immediately surrounding the trench. This pruning 
will let in sunlight to kill the mycelium which may just have reached these 
bushes. Before the trench is dug, all dead leaves and prunings must be 
racked into the centre and burnt with the dead bushes. In dealing with 
Rosellinia the surface of the ground must be made as a tennis court. A 
layer of dead leaves and twigs will protect the mycelium and provide it with 
food, and thus neutralize all attempts to get rid of it. After the trench is 
dug, it must be periodically inspected and cleaned out; if it is allowed to 
fill up with dead leaves it is worse than useless. 

Needless to say, primings must be buried in fields attacked by 
Rosellinia ; they are just what the fungus requires. Nor can any green 
manure plant be grown on or round the affected patches. 

When all the above details have been attended to, lime should be 
forked in over the affected patch and scattered in the trench. Quicklime is 
best for forking in the bare soil, but slaked lime should be scattered over the 
stems of the pruned bushes. 

The objects of the treatment are (1) to kill the spores on the dead 
bushes by scorching (2) to prevent the spread of mycelium by trenching (3> 
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to kill the mycelium by exposure to sunlight and the action of lime. The 
order of procedure should be (1) scorch the dead bushes (2) dig them up (3) 
prune the surrounding bushes (4) rake in all dead leaves, etc., from «among 
thjB pruned bushes (5) burn the prunings, dead bushes, leaves, etc., (6) dig 
the trench, taking care to throw the excavated soil within the affected area 
(6) apply lime. 

It is better to have the work done thoroughly, and watch it being done, 
than to entrust it entirely to coolies, and consequently have to repeat the 
process periodically. The cooly no more understands why he is doing it 
than he understands why drinking water should be boiled or filtered; and if 
left alone he will simply throw the diseased roots among the surrounding 
tea. 

It is almost impossible to eradicate Rosellinia under dense shade, 
unless one is prepared to dig out and cart away the top 12 inches of soil. 
All shade should be removed as much as possible. 

In addition to tea, Panax and Strohilantlies, Rosellinia hothrina 
kills off camphor. It has been found once on dadap, but this had been 
attacked together with the tea by the advancing mycelium. It does not 
attack cacao or Hevea ; at least plants of both species in a Rosellinia 
patch have not been affected. It is probable that the extermination of 
coffee was in part due to Rosellinia^ judging from the reminiscences of old 
colonists. One writer in the Ceylon Observer during recent years related 
how he first became acquainted with Coffee disease: another planter took 
him out into the field, pulled up a bush, and showed him the mycelium on 
the root. Of course this could have had no relation to the coffee leaf disease, 
and the only mycelium likely to have attracted attention is that of Boseh 
linia. 

It is a waste of time to re-plant patches infected with Rosellinia within 
eighteen months of its occurrence. 

USTULINA ZONATA Lev. 

This is the commonest tea root disease in Ceylon and it is in a great 
measure preventible. Its prevalence is due to the practice of growing 
Grevillea among tea and cutting it out either for firewood or when it has 
grown too big. It is not uncommon to see three or four dead tea bushes 
round each Grevillea stump over a large area. During the last two or three 
years another similar source of infection has arisen in certain districts. 
Alhizzia tnoluccana has been planted through tea, and in many cases it 
has been allowed to grow to an enormous size. Recently quite an epidemic 
of Alhizzia felling has occurred, and the dead stumps are already giving 
trouble by serving as a starting point for Ustulina sonata, as well as for 
another tea root disease caused by Botryodiplodia theohromoe. 

The decay of stumps is always brought about by the action of fungi, 
the spores of which alight upon the exposed wood. In the case of Grevillea 
stumps in tea, the commonest fungus which attacks them is Ustulina 
zoHata, The spores are blown by the wind on to the exposed wood, and 
When they germinate the mycelium grows down in the stump and destro 3 r 8 
it. From the stem it travels outward in the lateral roots and if any tea roots 
happen to be in contact with them, as is usually the case, it spreads from 
the Grevillea root to the tea root. I have never seen a tea bush attacked 
from above, t.e., through the exposed wood at the top of the stem, by means 
of spores, but always through the root. It is possible, however, that infec¬ 
tion from the top may occur. > 

When the disease is first noticed, the Grevillea stump is usually in the 
^st stages of decay, and two or three of the surrounding bushes are dead. 
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The friiotificAticm of the fungus is then well developed at the base xii the 
Btuinp, and is extruding spores which will infect others. Aal a 
rule, the bushes die gradually, that is, their leaves fall off and no new shoots 
are produced, but sometimes they dry up suddenly with all their leaifes 
attached. 

The dead tea roots do not show rftfy external mycelium. There are a 
few small blaclc spots here and there, but these are not conspicuous; they 
mark places where the internal mycelium has emerged through the cortex 
to form a fructification but has stopped because it was not above ground. 
If the cortex is removed, white fan-shaped patches of myceliittn .are found 
over-lying the wood; these are frequently fused into a continuous sheet but 
in atll cases the fan structure is fairly evident. When the mycelium meets a 
crack in the cortex, and is thereby exposed, it acquires a black edge. 

The fructification is produced in abundance on the dead Grevillta 
stumps, and occurs also at the collar on dead tea bushes, if these are left 
standing long enough. The mycelium emerges through the bark and 
spreads out over the surface of the stem, forming a white plate up to 2 
inches in diameter and about onc-tenth of an inch thick. The growth of 
this plate is arrested in dry weather and hence it becomes concentrically 
furrowed, each furrow making a temporary stoppage of growth. Frequently 
several plates arise close together and form a continuous sheet. On the 
surface of these white plates, conidia, f.c., free spores, are produced. In 
these stages the plate is soft, but when the conidia have been shed, it 
changes completely in colour and consistency. It becomes purple-gray dotted 
with black spots, and hard and brittle. When old it may turn quite black. 
The black spots are the openings of a series of chambers, in each of which 
the second kind of spore, the ascospores are produced. As in the Cass of 
Roscllinia^ the fungus have two kinds of siK>res; one produced in sacks 
(asci) and the other at the apices of stalks; but in this case the stalks arc 
80 closely packed together that the white surface is smooth. 

The above descriptions refer to the typical form of the fungus, but in 
reality Vstiilina zonaia is one of the most protean of our fungi. Tho 
plates are frequently undulating and thrown into contorted swellings, 
especially when they grow over the loose bark and earth at the base of a 
Grevitlea stomp. Sometimes they are stalked, instead of laying Bat on the 
stem, and frequently a number of stalks arise close together, each 
bearing a small plate at its apex. In sheltered situations the upper surface 
may remain permanently white even in the second stage. When these 
stalked forms are in the conidial stage, they are sometimes indistinguishable 
from a Xylatia^ and hence this disease was attributed to Xytaria when first 
found (Report of the Mycologist for 1905). 

UstuUna Sonata attacks puulelo (Citrus decumana) as well as 
vUka and Albima stumps and tea. Another tree in the Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, has been attacked, but its name is not known. The fungus is 
quite common in up-country jangles, and probably kills many of our native 
trees. That its spores germinate readily on dead wood was demonstrate 
when the fnictification was grown from diseased tea roots on the laboratory 
verandah; the spores were somehow conveyed to various other cultivaifei, 
all of which developed UstuHna souata. Among these was a section of 
coooanut stem, on which it grows vigorously. From this last occbrrencelit^ia 
prbbable that UstuUna may at some future date be found to cause root 
diseaii^ in coooanut as well as in tea. Indeed, when UstuUna seuaia was 
lirst hoovered in India some seventy years ago, it ivas'found on coebandt 
I, but whether it was parasitic or not history docs not relate. 
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U$tuUna zonata has been found on an old Hevca which had died of 
root disease, and apparently the disease was caused by its fungus. The 
evidence is rather doubtful, as the base of the tree was in an advanced stage 
of decay but the fructification occurred on the dead wood. The tree had 
been planted in tea, and the latter had been abandoned. This is a solitary 
instance, but it should serve to demonstrate that when tea under Hevca is 
abandoned it should be up-rooted. The point is still further emphasized 
by the next disease caused by Botryodiphdia thcobromcc. 

As in other cases of root disease, the dead bushes and the stump from 
which the fungus spread must be dug up and burnt. There is no free 
mycelium in the soil, and therefore trenching round the affected area might 
possibly be dispensed with. But it is best to err on the safe side and to 
trench. The bare soil should be forked over with lime. 

But the chief measures called for in this case are preventive measures. 
So long as Grevilka and Alhizzia are cut down, this disease is certain to 
occur. Therefore if it is desired to avoid it, the present practice must be 
altered. On some estates it has been found possible to pollard the Grevil- 
leas at a height of 10 feet or so without killing them. In other districts they 
.are said to die after such treatment, and in that case they should be up¬ 
rooted instead of being pollarded or felled. Most of them do not exceed 8 
inches in diameter and therefore up rooting should not be difficult. If this 
cannot be done the tree should be felled by laying bare the roots, cutting 
through the side roots, and then cutting through the tap root about a foot 
above the surface. This would leave the stump” a foot below ground, 
where it would be less liable to cause disease than the usual stump one foot 
above ground. The method requires more labour, but not so much as the 
treatment for root disease which follows the usual practice of felling. 

With Afhizzias the conditions are different, and a practical solution of 
the difficulty cannot at present be suggested. As a rule, they do not endure 
pollarding; when young Aare pollarded they are frequently killed 
back by Botryodiphdia theobromoe and become centres of this latter 
root disease. And it seems out of the question to think of extracting the 
huge stumps of the old A^bizzias which are now to be found in tea. One 
can only suggest that when old Atbizzias are felled a trench should be dug 
round the stump cutting through all the lateral roots. This might prevent 
the subsequent spread of UstnUna to the tea roots. If it is desired to get 
rid. of young Alhizzias they should be uprooted, whether among tea or 
Hevea. 

BOTRYODIPLODIA THEOBROMfE Pat. 

The most usual of this disease is the death of the bushes after pruning* 
The bushes appear healthy, but when they are pruned, they die. The 
-disease is one of comparatively recent date as far as our records go, but the 
number of cases is steadily increasing, and, as a rule, the number of bushes 
killed in each case is greater than in any other tea root disease. Patches of 
from forty to one hundred dead bushes are not uncommon, and I have seen 
more than 10 per cent, of the bushes killed over an area of 15 acres, leaving 
large bare spaces. Several correspondents estimate their loss at 25 to 50 
per cent, over some fields. The time from pruning at which the dead 
bushes are found varies from six weeks to three months; in one instance 
the bushes reached the tipping stage ^d then died back. It appears to be 
chiefly a low-country disease, though cases have occurred at an elevation of 
^,000 feet. 

There is no external mycelium on the root, not any mycelium between 
the wood and the bark visible to the naked eye. The bark is blackened 
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throughout, the wood is also blackened, and the cambium layer is blackish 
broV/ri;,. All this discolouration is produced by the mycelium of the fungus, 
hut, it run§ within the cells of the wood and bark, and therefore can xmly. be 
s^Qta.ib seotiooB under the microscop^i 

The fructificiitlons consist"of mindte black spherical bodies embeddecl 
in the bark.* /They arO not viable from the exterior, but if the bark is 
lightly phaved,, they may be seep as minute black citcles with a white oeptr^ 
Each* sphere contains,a number, of spores which are white in mass when 
immature, but black when ripe. These spores are extruded in large .num¬ 
bers when the root dries, and if it is kept for three or four days the root, is 
covered with a black powder. Sometimes the immature spores are ^truded 
and the powder is then white. The spores are oval, and divided info, two^ 
parts by a wall across the middle—the t>'pical Diplpdia spore. ' 

When the bushes die the roots are completely filled with the mycelium 
of the,fungus,) .although only afshort time may have elapsed since the prun¬ 
ing. . This would seem to. indicate that .they were attacked before they were 
pruned,, and several observations support this view. The course of the 
disease appears to be as follows. The fungus attacks the smaller roots, or 
spme of them, and grows up into the main root along the central older woodi 
As,long as.it is confined to the. centre of the root and stem the bush is able 
to survive, because it can obtain enough water through the outer layers of 
\ypod« But when the bush is pruned and the quantity of moisture in the 
outer layers entirely .changed, the fungus spreads outwards and stops the 
supply of >yater.altogether, thus killing the bush. 

. Recent investigators have shown that the preference of a fungus for 
particular kinds of wood is sometimes due to the relative amounts of aif 
and water which the wood contains. There is, therefore, nothing inherently 
improbable in the supposition that in the present case the fungus is confined 
to the centi;al wood uptil the bu^sh is pruned. A similar^ instance may be 
rcfeijjrjed to here, though h has no connection with this disease, as far as is 
known at.present. On one estate in Ceylon bushes^ which are apparently 
h.palt^Jiy develop a white mycelium on the ends of the branches when pruned,, 
the patch of mycelium appearing in the middle of the pruning cut, A mic¬ 
roscopic examination shows that this mycelium runs the whole length of the 
branches, and is continued also into the main stem and down one or more 
of the lateral roots, ^ut wherever it is found it is confined to the central 
wpod, ^nd does not affect the outer younger layers. The identity of this 
fungus has not yet been ascertained. Apparently it does not kill the bush., 

Botfyodiphdia theohromoc is a very common fungus; and in cases 
%vhere it is known to cause damage to other plants, e.g.,: CasWoa, Hevea^ 
and cacao, it ,is usually a .wPP*^d parasite only. In cases of tea root 
disease caiiseii by it thpe a;re two main .sources of infection, viz,, buried' 
pifunings and dead A< 612 x 10 : 5 . .The fungqs grows vigorously on dead 
Alhizzf.as e^p^cially after they have been girdled, and it often kills 
back young 4^bizzi^s after they have pollarded. In one case .fifty 
3 ’p.img.,tea bushes died round an Aibizzia only 3 inches in diameter, 
which had died back after pollarding. How the tea bushes are attacked is 
not exactly knpwp. In all probability the fungus can live in the soil. It 
killsycjpng iicv£a (see circular No. 2^, Voh IVm) .even the.basket plants, 
by attacking the .roots, and there,seems no other explanation except 

that it is a 5 oil fpngus. , if growa also on tea prunings and it is most 
bable that the regular biprial of .prunings leads to an. accumulation of the 
fungus in the soil. The roots of the tea bush grow towards the masses .of. 
buried prunings because the soil \s damper there, and therefore infection 
can readily occur. 
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Some of the examples of old tea bushes killed' by Botryodiplodia 
itldicatea that the progress of the disease on old bushes is slow. Many of 
them are completely hollowed out by white ants, not Calotermcs militarise 
but the i^ommon*species '<jtrhich**eat decayinjt ^6od. This shows that the 
centre oLtW^steuk has -been attacked the fungus a considerable time 
befpre. But, as a rule, even these hollow bushes do not die ^ until they aiie 
pruned. If the progress of the disease is as slow, as it appears to be, it. 
is all the more dangerous, because a large number of bushes may be 
attacked before any show signs of disease. ' ' 

'JThe dedd bushes should be up-rooted and burnt as soon as possible. 
If^the^ are allowed to dry they devdop'myriads of spores, and they should 
therefore be burnt with the help of kerosene. Any primings lying about 
the affected patches should be raked up and burnt at the sanie time. Th6 
affected soil should be forked over with quicklime. Watering the Soil with 
a*2 per cent. Solution of iron sulphate (ferrous sulphate) was recommended 
in the case of a similar disease in India several years ago, but no details of 
the treatment have since been published, and it is not known whether any 
success attended it. As the soil must be thoroughly wet, the cost of applying 
it on the average tea estate would probably be found prohibitive. The 
affected soil might be dressed with powdered iron sulphate. 

' The burial of primings should, of course, be stopped in affected fields, 
even if it does upset the manuring programme. 

Since Botryodiplodia theohroma: attacks Hevea under certain 
circumstances, c,g., in die-back, abandoned tea under Hevea should be 
uprooted, not left to die out. The same should be done with young 
Alhizzias intcrplantcd among Hevea^ when they begin to' suffer from the 
effects of the Hevea shade. 

Tn the case of a similar, probably the same, disease in India infection 
was thought to be conveyed by the seed, though no evidence in support of 
that view was brought forward. Where young plants have been attacked 
in Ceylon, seed from various sources has been used, but the majority of, 
cases are in old tea, where the “ j4t ’’ of seed cannot now have any influence 
in this respect. 


COFFEA ROBUSTA IN JAVA. 

Mr. M. M. Saleeby, fibre expert of the Bureau of Agriculture, Philippine 
Islands, has made an original investigation of agricultural conditions in Java. 
He returned to Manila on August 25, and the Philippine Agricultural 
Beview for December publishes the following:— 

“ In* summing up the coffee situation, Mr. Saleeby says that the cnltiva* 
tion of the Robusta species is inctefeisirig at the expense of the Java and the 
Liberian. The Java and Liberian coffees are liable at any time to be com¬ 
pletely destroyed by diseases against • which all qfforts have proved futile, 
SO far no serious diseases have attacked the Rbbiista variety although pto- 
bkbly as it becomes more widely cultivated some disease 'will develop. 
However, Robusta coffee is only planted as a catch crop' yifh' rubber or 
other staple crops, which insures the planter against over-production'* and 
materially reduces the cost of bringing the rubber to bearing. 

“ The Robusta begins bearing from, the second year up, insuring a good 
crop from about the third year.. Ip East Java, where the plant grows best, 
several planftations have announced a crop of 28a? piculs per hectare. The 
average >ield on the estates visited was 7 piculs per . hectare* for plaxits 
between three and four years old.” 
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RUBBER. 

Oultivation of **Hevaa” In Braall. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the report issued by the Turin 
Exposition on the State of Para is that dealing with the measures which have 
been taken for the development of Hcvea culture in that State. ' 

While excellent lands are available, of a character appropruitc to the 
proposed cultivation, it is necessary to obtain the co-operation of the 
Government, in the form of such concessions as would attract capital. 
Other points calling for like attention were the scarcity of labour as well as 
the high cost of transpotation. 

By the State enactments of November 5 and 6, 1909, guarantees were 
conceded of interest, premiums and other favours to national and foreign 
companies, or even to individual agriculturists, having in view the culti¬ 
vation of Hcvea brasiUensis or Cacao within the territory of the State. 

Inconsequence of this legislation some grave obstacles v^ere partly 
removed. Among the steps taken by the State Government was the 
establishment of experimental fields intended for promoting the cultivation 
of Hevea and Cacao at its agronomical stations of Igarape, Assu (a short 
distance from the Braganija railroad) and of Belem; with a view to giving 
practical instruction to new planters. The results of these official plantations 
are said to have been worthy of commendation; 

At the orphan Institute of Santo Antonio do Prata there is a plantation 
of Heveas in blossom and of Cacao, in a lofty and sandy location. This 
plantation the Government intends to bring up to 100,000 trees of one or 
other species. 

Subsequently to the promulgation of the laws of November, 1909, and 
up to December 26th, 1910, applications had been received from 42 agricul¬ 
turists desirous of being inscribed as competitors for premiums, and inten¬ 
ding to plant about seven million Heveas as well as two million cacao plants. 
The proportion of the above, representing foreign capital, was about two 
million Heveas and a nearly equal number of cacao plants. 

Two Companies, desirous of availing themselves of the privileges 
granted by the enactments referred to, proposed to cultivate a total area of 
50,000 acres granted free on the terms of the statute; each company 
agreeing tb plant 20,(X)0 trees annually. The plantations were to be 
dtuated: the first in the Lower Araa^soii territory and the second on lands 
between the River Guama and the Prata Institute (already referred to). 

The co-operation of the National Government has been the subject of a 
project submitted to the federal Chamber of Deputies by the representatives 
of the State ipi, Pard for promoting the cultivation of Hevea brasihcnaia 
and cereals Amazpjaia, their natural habitat. 

In (fejfclusjpn, the report states: “ Amazoniq is the best region in tho 
wod^l for''th^ extensive atid profitable culHvatSon of and Caoao, 

Nofther coulitry isina positiontocoid^te with it as td^fertility of soil,' 
favourable conditions of climate for this description of culture, potenfiidlity 

of frodacjto ahd of presets. .Predominance ^in riiVber 

production wiH bdlong to Amazonia in the sathe way as that ^ of Coffee does 
ta Sao Paulo.'* 
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The Soiantiflo Offloer. 

Mr. R. D. Aobtead, H.A., returned on the 30th ultimo from the brief* 
tour on the Ananialais referred to in issue of the 20th instant {P,C^ Voh 
VII, No. 3, p. 33.) 

Ohifia Taa. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson has sent out from Home a letter and a pamphlet 
received by him lately, and he observes that communications of the same 
kind ** are being sown broadcast through the country.” He suggests passing 
the papers on to the Indian Tea Association and writes“ I really think it 
is high time Southern India did something to counteract the very strong* 
campaign which is being catried on to induce people to drink China Tea in 
preference to Indian and Ceylon.* There is scarcely a tea room oi^ cafe of 
any standing in London, Edinburgh or any large towns where you are not 
asked whether you will have China tea. Whether the particular artidn 
supplied is China tea or not is a doubtful point. However, the fact 're¬ 
mains that there is a very strong organisation backing up the movement, 
and I think it was high time that something was done to counteract it.” 

The letter referred to by Mr. Richardson is from a firm of “ wholesale 
tea, coffee and cocoa merchants ” in London and reads as follows:— 

“ In all articles of diet, especially in the case of those in ^del^^c^te 
health, only one quality can be considered the best, and as Tea occupies a 
position of the greatest importance in every Household we ask you to make 
a trial oi the enclosed sample of ... China Tea, 

“ Our speciality is, without question, from a health point of view, the 
premier Tea on the Market, being the leading Brand of China Tea, the 
advantages of which, as such, over ordinary Indian and Ceylon Te^, arc 
emphasized both in the Press and in practice by the leading lights of the 
medi6al profession, a fact which we do not doubt your own Doctor will 
confirm. 

“The enclosed booklet will give you full particulai*8, and We trtist you 
will soon become a regulat user of ... China Tea to the benefit of the? 
health of your Household.” 

As regards the Pamphlet it is only necessary to quote a short paragraph 
from the first page; “China Tea the Best—Much has been written of late 
on the Analysis of Tea, but after aU the stomach is the best laboratory, and 
it is proved that a Tea containing the least Tannin is the best^ The Lancet 
has shown this conclusively.” 

This last assertion is particularly misleading. 
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148. Green SSanures for Tea ,—In this number of the Chronicle 
/iviH be found si^ne extracts from a most interesting lecture by Mr. Kelway 
Baiul^et nf l^iglb with the subject of green manures for Tea. 

iCmay be wdl to remind T6a planters of what has been done in this 
country in the way of experimenting with green manures for Tea, little as 
it is. 

Tephrosia Candida^ recommended by Mr. Bamber„does not appear to 
grow well here in moat places but Tephrosia purpurea^ a very similar 
'^antto lo^ at, and in its habit of growth, grows readily, as does also 
Tephrosia tinctoria^ which is a common local weed. This latter was 
experimented with on a large scale in the Wynaad and an account of it will 
be found In Vol. V, p. 4^7. Unfortunately, owing to change of managership 
and policy, this valuable experiment has been abandoned, I believe 
Particulars gi the yield and an analysis of the plant were published on 
pf542p( Vph VI, frpm which it will be seen that 7*5 tons of material 
containing 26Z lbs. of Nitro^n were obtained per acre. The ash contains 
30*87% Lime, 16*45% Pota«ib« and 7*76% Phosphoric acid, figures ¥eiy 
simllstf lb those given by Mr. Bamber for Tephrosia Candida^ the Potash 
content being smaller. In the experiment quoted above it was intended to 
tnatiure the T6a with a mixture of Basic Slag and Sulphate of Potash to 
supply this drain on the soil, but it must be remembered that these food 
maf^ials are only temporarily removed and are returned to the soil when 
the green manure rots down. I strongly advise all Tea planters to continue 
this expedmeot and take .Mr. Bamber’s advice, 

. 149. Soy Enquiries are often made at this office as to 

whether there are any recorded results of experiments with Soy Bean 
in ’India. The Report on the Agricultural Stations in the Central 
Proof If CCS and Berar for the year 1910-1911, which has just come 
to hand, contains a few notes on the subject. These show that Soy 
Bean ,wttl grow readily and give a good yield, but a variety of low oil 
conteqt has hitherto been experimented with. At the Agricultural Station, 
Powarl^era, it is reported that, '*A small seeded Japanese variety 
which, had been accliplatised at Nagpur was grown on about i acre morand 
soil. The crop is very hardy and grew splendidly, giving a 3 deld of above 
800 lbs. beans per acre. The seed was analysed by the Agricultural 
Chenifst and gave a very disappointing oil percentage, viz., 10%. This 
variety is evidently more suited for forage purposes, and some new varieties 
which have been obt^ned from Manchuria this year by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Rail! Bros, will be tried this year.” The Nagpur College Farm 
report, ** The farm variety introduced in 1882 was grown on an extended 
,8Cf^, this^year with ami without su^rphosphate; 10 acres were sown. The 
laud chpaan was a field which previously had grown wheat or gram, a low 
*tbe outturn was 660 lbs. per acre over the whole 
area. This variety is a email seeded late one. The percentage ^of oil is 
(mly 13, top low for commercial purposes. It contains a high percentage of 
and sboiild^be'a j^ood stock food, It may be regard^ as a fodder 
15 neW \^rietie5 were tried this year and it is hoped a 
^i^ufAbefG^^newimpofhMlones will be available for trial in 1911-12. Some 
ot tKe' 4e^fl<eti6S rtbdT Ibok’ as if they might be promising.” Finally the 
Cheud8f,*CentfhrPmvinces, says: ^‘The Soy Bean cultivated 
formaBy ys^t^on ^ fh^ falrms of the Department contains a very low 
profMmrtibn of dl and cannot be regarded as an oil yidder*** 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Ptaftting 'ExpeH* 
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DISTRICT PLAHTBR8’ ASSdCtATIONS. 


. Wyiw^ Plwitm’ A»*ool*«pn. ^ 

Proccc(!ings of Ann^ual General Meeting Ima at Me^mt Club 
on January 2ith^ \ ^ * 

*PficSEKT»-^M«88r8. Atatonwiler, BowBaea^ OqifkifVj .(^att; Ma|c^Ym, 

and Stdwart,.'Wa^ifigtoii4 J« Clar3o^, Iffrk^r, (by prdxy) ahd 
'' C. E. Abbott (Honorary Secretary); Visitor; Mr, 

Waddingion in the Chair. ' / 

1741. The Proceedings of last Meeting wecc^0t)n6rmed^ ^ * 

1742. ilfr. West's case against Shengalliy^iJRfdettiag to para 1728). 
Read letter from Mr. West, who was unable to be prudent.' It wasVlectded 
to postpone the matter, as he says he has other edses to biini^ forward/^ 


1743. The Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary IfCad the AOttUal 
Report. ' . ’ ; 

ANNUAL REPORT., 

There have been 8 General Meetings held dnrlii^ the yehr, iVbtch haVe 
been Well attended. 10 now members have joinedf* ftie A/«50Ciatlon,*aAd^ll 
have resigned. , ‘ J^ ’ 

Rules and Member ship.^li has been intended at ipore tbetuo^d/neiet- 
ing to discuss this question ; but it has always been shelved to way for 
more pressing business. It is hoped that time will be found oefot^^ long to 
get the matter settled. . j *« j 

A resolution will be proposed later on with a view of temporarily bridg* 
ing over the difficulty. 

/?orrrfs,—The only serious complaint brought forward this 'year las 
been about the road from the Mysore Frontier to Ma’ddnr, which got into a 
very bad condition. The Chief Engineer of the Mysore Statoinformed the 
Association that an estimate had been sanctioned, and that everyiJeffort 
ys ould be made to put things in order. • ' 

Mr. Blake, the District Board Engineer of Mam)ar,^had been firesent at 
tsvo meetings of the Association. So we have been able to di 9 cuss local 
re<|uirements with him. This lias been a distinct advantage. The feduc- 
tion in the Provincial Grant has threatened to dislocate the finances of the 
Malabar District Board. It is hoped that sufficient funds wilt be provided 
to keep the principal roads in good order. ^ , 

Town Nuisance Act, —We asked to have this applied to Meppadi,^ Tbe 
matter has not been settled yet. i 


Honns on Green Tee?.—The U. P. A. S. I. ha^ renewed its request tb 
have a bonus of 6 pies per lb. paid by the Indian*Tea Cess Committee bn 4 
million lbs. of tea to be exported front South Indian ' 

Our Representative on the Cess Committee, Mr. J. Carson Parker, will 
shortly have an opportunity of putting our wished before jthe ComtiAtte^ ih 
Calcutta, and wc hope that our request, which seems a reasonable anb,'V^itl 
be agreed to. ^ 

* Labour Recruiting and Emigrationr^l imagine t^at, in Spkebf the 
rate of pay indhe District having been raised* there are few if any df us in 
Wynaad who can say that We have had all the ooplies we wanted 
out the year. Though a considerable improvement has taken, placcu rVddfiny, 
and much enterprise has been shown in opening new‘^niititjg ^{Mstr^sV we 
cannot be sure that the oondition of affairs will be pemanendy^^ter i^til > 
we have been through the hot weather. ^ ^ . 
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. Thiii iSiMieit i6trati^^te(i‘as beiAg of-tlie'- imtteMancfiB Hh^'was fully 

discussed at Bauj^a^^! 

were twp main proposals put forwar4 by way of remedies for our 
troubles.' The Ahaidalai Assjociatihn pinned itsrfaith to persua^infe Govern¬ 
ment to take up Mr; Broek^s Wgistration scheme or something similar. Its 
mettitxirs are wflling 'to face tWk cost’of tarrying out registration. I do not 
ktiow if thb esUinato is an ofliicial pne, but Rs.50,000 a year was mentioned 
at Bangalore as the sum that would have to be provided by the planters of 
Southern India. It was said truly enough that Rs.50,000 was. a trifle com¬ 
pared to what it costs to raise coolies* pay 1 anna. Any one who cares to 
worl^ out bis last year*s expenditure and calculate what went in extra pay 
can see that for himself. But would registration prevent pay being 
raised? 

bfr. Panvers summed up the objection to the registration scheme in one 
isentence.- We may register coolies as much as we please, but we will not 
get them to work for 4 annas when they can get 6 annas next* door. 

Any ^ueb scheme would require legislation of a kind that we are not 
likely to get passed, and I understand from a letter I received a day or two 
‘ago from me Chairman of the Anamalai Planters* Association that they are 
not now anxious for legislation but for combination among planters to pre¬ 
vent ruinous competition among ourselves and to spend the money so saved 
on fitting outside competitors and unfair methods of recruiting. It is 
hoped that-’ some agreement may be arrived ai as to what are the best 
means of effecting these highly desirable objects. n 

• ThtS’Af^sociatioti has decided to support Mr. Martin*s proposal, which 
takes the line that our only chance is to help ounselves. He declares that 
the whok ftouble arises from competition by Emigration Agents in a few 
Districts. ; 

We oughf'tb'tiy to prove to coolies that they will be bkter off in Indian 
Planting Districts than abroad. We can also fight against unfair recruiting 
for' cmtgratioii. 

pcAnted out that Government helped in every way people 
who ^ain^'tb India in search of labour, but they will not help the planters 
in India. 

* 1 was,called to order In the Legislative Council for saying that while 
'the Madras Government insisted on a cooly recruited for an Indian Plant¬ 
ing District being taken before a Magistrate to make sure that he under¬ 
stood-th'e terms fie was engaged on and had really received the money that 
was entered in his Contract, the only thing they cared about when tlie cooly 
emigrated was that he did not carry the plague with him, s 

I conversation with the Ceylon Commissioners, Messrs, Coles 

and Drummond Hay, when I was in Bangalore. They were too late for the 
M^ing and appeared to think that the U. P. A. S. I. wanted to stop 
eiuigratibiu With their e^^perience of the Ceylon Government’s, altitude 
^t^]^ards'J^|auters, they thought that we would be listened tp^'i^ we 

put* torward such a proposal. 

. ‘ ^Peylon planters haye been recrui^g* labour for th'q last 70 years in 
SQ 94 hem India quite peaceably side by side with Indian planters. It ^ otily^he 
.tj^sqoVless way that money has been thrown about of late, and toe raiq;^U(y 
Native j^ecruiter that has caused any frietion. It looks as if the Ceylon 
gre tired both of \vasting money and of the ways of the I^ecruif^r. , 
yeu4tfilkhave4iotic6d4bftt other Districts^ are taking up Mr. Martiii^ 
8cbeine» and 1 hope we shall do the same, 
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Thefts of Praduce.^Thei M&drae Government was asked io legial^ 
on the lines of the Coffee Stealing Act to protect tei^, pepper and rvib^eri 
and has refused, though the Travancore Government intends to pans n Isw 
tq prot^t Rubber, have heard of several cases of theft during theye^ 
and there is an uneasy feeling that there is a great deal of roubery going on 
from opr factories. 1 suggested in my last Annual Report that it might be 
yro;pth while tp establish a “ Reward Fiind” for the detection of these casef. 

^ Planters^ Benevolent Fund, —Some of those who subscribed last year 
to this Fund have left the District, and others may have paid their subscript 
tions direct to Mr. Ormerod. 1 have only forwarded t^o subscriptions. This 
Fund has not received as much support as it deserves in Wynaad. 

I think these are the only subjects I need specially allude to. 

I have now to ask you to pass the Accounts, if they are found in orde|*, 
and to place my resignation in your hands. I first took up this work in 1903 
and held the post for 4 years. I became Secretary again at the beginning of 
1910 and have .continued in office since. So you may think it time you had 
a change; in which case I shall be very glad to give all the assistance in 
iny power to my successor. 

The report was ordered to be printed. The accounts were found 
correct. Resolved : “ That the unpaid subscription of 2 members who left 
the District before January 1st, 1911 be written off, and that the attention 
of 4 other members who are in arrears be called to the fact. The accounts 
are to be printed! , ^ ^ 

Mr. Abbott was re-elected Honorary Secretary and thanked, for hts 
services during the year. ' ' 

1744. Rules. —Mr. Bownass gave notice (a.s Mr. J. Carson Parker’fe 
representative) that at the next meeting he would propose that a permanent 
Chairman be appointed, and that Mr. Abbott be asked to act as such for 
the year. 

1745. Membership, —The following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
AbWtseconded by Mr. Powell and carried; “That as certain planter, not 
residing in Malabar Wynaad and not now owning land in the District who 
have been members of this Association for many years, desire to continue 
their membership, it is resolved to accept their per?onal subscription for 
the current 5 ’ear. 

1746. Roads, —Read correspondence. connected with Vayitn-Achoor 
Road (No. 31) which had been sent to the Honorary Secretary by the 
President District Board. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask the District Board 
Engineer what money it is intended to spend on this road in 1912-13. 

1747. Sectional Meeting, —Readf letter from Mr. Nicolls, Honorary 

Secretary, Nilgiri P. A., dated January 22nd, stating'that he had been asked 
to arrange with the Wynaad Planters* Association for. a sectional meeting 
to be held at Calicut or Coimbatore in February and t'o invite members from 
the Anamalais and Shevaroys to attend. ’ ’ 

Proposed by Mr. W'addingtony seconded by Mr. Stewart, and ettrried': 
“ That the members of this Association, thank Mr. Nicolls and the NitgiH 
P. A. for their invitation, but that as they.have at present no business to 
bring before the proposed meeting they do not think it necessary as far ^s 
Wynaad is concerned.’* 

1748. Poodupardy HoteU^Resd letterfrom Mr;iCi Chengarenr Hotd 
keepet, asking for ah increased contribution, towards the-expirnsea of : 
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kfeep. The Honorary Secretary was asked to enquire into the matter, and 
ta tepcirt to the next meeting. 

1740. Dates of Meetings in 1912.—It is proposed to usually hold the 
meOtiilgs on the Wednesday of every month, except February, April 
and May. 

1750. Mr, Nicolls* cases, —Read letter from Mr. Nicolls with judg« 
ment ou appeal in Kappini and Hoolchus cases. The conviction was 
confirmed. Mr. Nicolls is appealing in Pongay's case. Recorded with satis* 
faction. 

1751. Freight to America, —Messrs. Volkarts desire it to be known 
that the American and Indian line of steamers have started a direct monthly 
service between TuticOrin and New York for which they are the Agents. 

1752. New Member, —Mr. C. L. Egan will be balloted for at the next 
medng. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) H. WADDINGTON, Chairman, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, Hon, Secretary, 

Note, —The Hon'ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton writes that he will be in 
Madras in February and will be glad to have early notice of any business 
to be done. 

Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Aseoeiation. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held at Ycndayar Bungalow 
at 10 a,in, on Saturday^ the 13th January^ 1912, 
Present,— Messrs. J. J', Murphy, G. H. Danvers Davy, J. R, Vincent, 
F. H, Hall, C. B. Hall, H. M. E. Howson, F. E, Vernede, 
E. R. Gudgeon, M. Smith, H, Byrne. R. T. Redmayne, 
C. Henderson, R. Harley, Chairman, and A. C. Vincent, 
Acting Honorary Secretary. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

2, The Honorary Secretary’s report is as follows:— 

Gentlemen,—As you are aware, 1 have only been acting as Honorary 
Secretary in place of Mr. Hall, who has boon on leave, but as 1 have been 
asked by the Chairman to report on the year’s work of the Secretary I will 
try t6 do my best to give you an account of what has been done. 

1 find that as far as subscriptions to the Association are concerned 
there is only one Estate that has not yet paid. This I hope to get in a few 
days, as a request has already been sent out. There are also due from the 
same Estate the subscriptions to thq Laboratory and Exhibition funds, and 
one other Estate has yet to pay the Exhibition fund subscription. This 
has been promised me in a day or two. 

1 would take the opportunity of reminding members, of the pianttsu's’ 
Benevolefit Fund’. Only one subscription has been received to date for the 
year 1911-1912, and it is hoped that members will send in their sub.scriptions 
as sdorras poosible. < The minimum annual subscription is Rs.lO and can 
hardly strain the most slender resources. 

As to fhe' year’s Secretarial work I find that first of all the Honorary 
^cretary was 4sked to correspond with the Post Office Department, regard¬ 
ing the removal of the local Post Office, This was satisfactorily carried 
imd the P. O.^ ^ you all know, is now remove to a more central 
poailion'at the 35th‘mile. Whilst oh the subject of Post Offices, 1 may 
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state that the Department has not yet seen its way to grant a telegraph 
office at Eruttupetta as requested by Mr. Asher, without a certain guarantee 
from the Travaticore Government. The Association is still corresponding 
on the matter, and it is hoped that the office may bo established very soon. 

Roads^ —With regard to these, I am glad to say that the Government 
has allott^' a Sum for the repair of the ’ Lalam-Eruttupetta Road and its 
bHdge, and this badly needed work will, we hope, be soon carried out. The 
Association is still corresponding with Government with regard to the 
KutikubPoonyar and the Kadaman,colam roads, but nothing definite has yet 
been done. An innovation has been made in Travancore in the levying of 
tolls on the Kottayam road at Kanjirappalli Bridge, and a resolution is being 
put forward to-day in regard to this. 

I am informed by the Honorary Secretary of the Central Travanewe 
Planters* Association that Mr. H. C. Westaway has been appointed Sri 
Mullam delegate this year and that the question of these tolls is one of the 
subjects he is bringing before the assembly. 

Wharf Charges at Kottayam'-^These charges, I understand, are only 
on goods that remain on the Wharf for more than 48 hours, and therefore it 
is really a question of our Agents claiming the goods quickly and thus 
avoiding the charges. 

Charging Station at Mundakayam, —The Government has been 
addressed on this matter, but up to the present has tibi favoured us with a 
reply. 

Uniform Rice Measures*—-At the last meeting of the Association I was 
requested to see to this, and I have since asked one of the chief merchants 
in Mundakayain to obtain a number of edinglees of uniform size, which, on 
arrival, I shall be glad to distribute to the various Estates who will be 
willing to use them. 

I do not think I have any more to say regarding the work of the 
Honorary Secretary for the past year. Our Chairman, I trust, will give you 
what information I have omitted as to the progress of the Scientific Officer 
Scheme and other schemes under consideration. 

3, The Chairman then read his report as follows 

Gentlemen,—As Vice-Chairman it Has unfortunately fallen to my lot to 
take the Chair to-day. Early in the year, Mr. Murphy, the district’s elected 
Chairman, arranged to take leave and, believing he was really leaving us, 
resigned the Chairmanship, which then fell to me to make the best 1 
could of. I feel I am in an entirely false position in addressing you to-day, 
as Mr. Murphy is still in our midst and apparently in the b^st of health. 

During the year the quarterly meetings of the Association have been 
well attended but to-day the district is not so well represented as might have 
been wished. In this respect we are in the same position as last year, when 
the Chairman had to regret the scarcity of members attending the annual 
meeting. It^eihs tnbre than probable that the reason for thepobr attend¬ 
ance of the anntial meethig is due to thei fact that Superintendents ana i»o 
busy clearing off their phst season’s accounts to be able to give a whde day 
to attending the Planters’ Association. t . » c. 

At present, times are good for the planter, ^ much so that he finds 
himself very little dependent,on dhitrict P. A.; but, )g;entlemen, there have 
been times when he would have gone absolutely to. the^ wall if it had not 
been for the Ai» 80 ciation. ^ With this in. view and kno|kving,that.in the.fujinre 
..we must put our produce, on a very much jess fa>]fiMra$e huiricet dan^tbe 
present one, it is to be trusted that members of the Association will give 
their very best support to the district and the U. P. A. S. L 
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At the close of 1^10 the Muadakayarn Distrfct represented 9,652 acres 
of Rubber and Tea. At the close of 1911 our district has grown to 10,973 
acres or in other words that 1,321 acres have been opened during the past 
season. This does not really represent the real increase of acreage put into 
Rubber and Tea. In and around Munidakayam during the past season I 
believe that native companies have opened not less than 1,500 acres. This 
together with the native opening in 1910 means that Mundakayam district is 
not less than 12,500 acres. 

During the year, the chief real work accomplished through the Associ¬ 
ation has been the establishing of a European Doctor between our district 
and Peermade. The value of a Doctor in our district has already been 
appreciated by several planters who have met with accidents besides a very 
large number of employees and coolies who have benefited by the Doctor’s 
treatment and advice. 

Another scheme which has been dealt with by the Association during 
the past season has been the District Scientific Officer Scheme.” During 
the year we have done our best to persuade Propi^ietors and Company 
Directors to support a Scientific Officer for this district. U p to the present 
only one company has declined to participate in the scheme. Rather more 
than half the district acreage has decided to support the scheme on the 
submitted lines, while those companies and proprietors who have not yet 
come to a decision are in several cases only waiting to learn fuller details of 
the scheme and its utility before doing so. 

Should these latter Estates join it would mean that 94% of our acreage 
is in favour of supporting a Scientific Officer, so there is still hope that we 
may see the scheme bear fruit. 

During the year the London Rubber Exhibition has. been held and 
members are all aware from reports issued by London brokers on the 
samples sent from this district, that considering the simple manner in which 
producing Estates had prepared their produce, reports were generally ex¬ 
tremely gratifying. 

At the last annual meeting the Chairman informed you that there were 
prospects of Government passing a Rubber Thefts Act. The Act as framed 
by Mr. Richardson was not adopted, as it was noted by the Council that it 
did not provide for Licensed Dealers. When Mr. Richardson went home, 
Mr. D. G. Cameron became the Planting Member of Council, and he has 
Idpked after our interests well and given considerable time to getting the Act 
re-framed on the Ceylon Rubber Thefts Act lines. Althqugh , the Council 
has not yet passed the Act we have our member’s word for it that Govern¬ 
ment will probably give us the protection we ask for at an early date. 

I have left the Labour question until very late in my report. My 
reason for so doing is that no Estate seems to have met with any real 
difficulties in being able to obtain sufficient labour for putting through the 
season^s programme of work; in fact I think I am right in saying that* our 
distdet is becoming very popular with coolies and that in the past year 
Estates have lost very*much less in bad debts than in any previous season 
and that labour has been very plentifuU 

CORRfiSPONpENCB. . . 

4.1 Doctor Scheme.—The Honorary Secretary read a letter from * 
Dr. Lltideiayi Pressed by Mir. Murphy and seconded* by Mr. J. R. VincenLi 
tbat^the letter be referred to the Medical Committee, and that the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to ask the Secretary of the Medical Committee for 
information a84o meeting, etc. 
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5. Tolls at Kanjirappalli Bridge. —Mr. J. R, Vincent’s resolution, 
seconded by Mr. G. H, Danvers Davy, was carried unanimously as 
follows:— 

“ That all managers of Estates in this district be asked to refuse to pay 
any toll charges on freight carts plying on the Kottayam-Kumili road, and 
that the Honorary Secretary be requested to communicate with the Feer- 
inade P. A. asking them to refuse to pay these charges, believing that the 
cartmen, who make large profits, are the proper persons to pay.” The 
resolution to be acted upon from the 1st February 1911, and the Honorary 
Secretary requested to write further to the Central Travancore Planters* 
Association and the Kottayam Agents. 

6. Scientific Officer Scheme. —Proposed by Mr. Murphy and seconded 
by Mr. J.K. Vincent, that the Estates in this district who did not agree to this 
scheme be asked to reconsider their decision, as 8,800 acres out of a total of 
10,900 acres have agreed. It was pointed out that if these Estates did not 
fail into line, the scheme would have to be dropped.—Carried. 

7. Veterinary Hospital. —It was resolved to support the Central 
Travancore Planters’ Association in their appeal to Government for a 
Veterinary Hospital. 

8. Labour. —Mr. J, R. Vincent’s resolution: “ That this Association do 
hereby communicate with the Peermade P. A. with a view to securing our 
mutual interests with regard to bolting coolies and maistries” was seconded 
by Mr. F. Hall and carried nem. con. 

9. Arbitration on Labour Disputes. —^Thc Chairman stated that 
this had been effected to the satisfaction of all parties. 

10. U.P.A.S.I. Subscription, —Mr. Murphy proposed and Mr. J. R. 
Vincent seconded: “ That rate of Subscription to the local Association 
remain at 10 cents per acre for the current year, but that it be raised to 
16 cents next year to allow of paying the parent Association a cess of 
two (2) annas per acre from August 1st, 1912; provided that all other Associ¬ 
ations do so.”—Carried. 

11. Pos^ The Secretary was instructed to again address the 

Post Office Department in the matter of delay in delivery of parcels. 

12. Accounts. —Mr, Murphy consented to audit these. 

13. The Election of Office Berrrcrs—resulted as follows: - 

For the ensuing year ;— 

Chairman ... Mr. J. R. Vincent. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr. G. H. Danvers Davy. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. A. C. Vincent. 

The following gentlemen were elected on the Committee:— 

Messrs. E. Eyre, W. A. Asher, G, Atkins, and R. Harley. 

Mr. J, R. Vincent kindly offered Kutlkul Bungalow for the next meet¬ 
ing of the Association, and the Proceedings terminated with the decision to 
send Books of Proceedings to all members and votes of thanks were 
accorded to the Chairman and Honorary Secretary on the proposal of Mr. 
G# H. Danvers Davy, seconded by Mr. Murphy. 

(Signed) J. R. VINCENT, Chairman. 

( „ ) ALFRED C, VINCENT, Hon. Secretary. 
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TEA. 

Qrecn Mmuplngf Ao. 

The following are extracts from a lecture by Mr. R. Kelway 3atnber on 
the improvement of tea by green manuring, careful pruning, and pludcing, 
given at the recent meeting of the Dolosbage F. A* Mr. Bamber 
said; During, the last few years considerable attention has been p^iditq 
this subject, and results generally have fully warranted the trouble and 
expense incurred. Mistakes have no doubt been made from inexperience as 
to the most suitable plants for the soil and district, and from not realising 
the rapidity of growth of some of the leguminous plants and the amount of 
labour required to deal with it efficiently. The object of green manuring 
was, in the first instance, to replace the organic matter in the surface soil. 
Mo 3 t of the original jungle soil in Ceylon was rich in humus from the accu¬ 
mulations of leaf mould and decaying vegetation, which largely accounted 
for the luxuriant growth of coffee or tea when planted in such newly-cleared 
soil. The want of efficient drainage in the past and the prolonged actidn of 
a tropical sun and heavy rainfall soon accounted for not only the actual 
loss of the original surface soil, but the more or less rapid oxidatioi) of the 
humus in the subsoil, from which the nitrogen required by the plant was 
chiefly derived. With the loss of surface soil and humus, and the available 
lime in the soil, bacterial activity must have steadily diminished, with the 
result that nitrification took place far less rapidly, and in many instances 
practically ceased. This naturally resulted in slower growth of the tea bushes 
themselves, more marked hardening of the wood and less capacity for 
yielding heavy and abundant flushes. To remedy this it was first necessary 
to restore as far as possible the physical and chemical properties of the 
original soil. Artificial manures alone could to a large extent restore nitrogen 
and the essential mineral constiuents such as lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid and potash; but the comparatively small amounts of organic matter 
supplied by 300 or 400 lbs. of various cake-residues, could have but little 
physical effect on the soil. Green manuring was therefore the only way to 
restore the original fertility, and for several years now leguminous and other 
plants, indigenous to Ceylon, and brought from other tropical countries 
where tea was being grown, have been experimented with at the Go\ ernment 
Experimental Station, Peradeniya, and on a larger scale on many estates in 
the Island. Crotalarias of several varieties have been fried with varying 
success. Crotalaria Striata was the most successful, and yielded large 
quantities, eight to nine tons of green material per acre during the year. It 
had, however, several objections, one of which was the difficulty of getting 
it established in very poor washed soil. This caused a patehy growth, and 
unless weeding was carefully attended to, weeds grew apace and seeded freely 
in the thinner spots, causing an increase in the subsequent cost of 
weeding. It grew most luxuriantly during the busy aekson months, 
when the labour was not available for cutting and mulching between the 
bushes, so that it had a tendency to become woody, and when cut in this 
state, die out or form seed with little leaf developm^t. ittitt is 

another plant that does well initea on certain soils. It haa a good branedring 
habit and stands cutting well, but like crotalaria becomes wo^y if left, and 
is then troublesome and expensive to remove. The latest aud b6st (ilaiit of 
the bushy kind is the Tephrosia Candida (Boga medeloa). Mfwa 
luxuriantly from 1,000 to 3^000 ft. elevation and yields more gt^d 
|)er acre than any similar plant.’ In suitable soil it does not dikm', 

ibut Iforms a dense leafy growth with a gradually fncreaslff^ 8l fnd 

lower dead leaves. It staiids cutting well, add one plot j^anted in rows one 

footj^aj^ at Peradexiiya ha^ yielded 58*02 tons of green material from 
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four cuttings in the year. This contained approximately 2,639 lbs. of 
nitrogen, which at the equivalent value of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia 
would be worth over Rs.1,300. In general practice such a yield can hardly 
be expected, but even with one fourth the amount the ibproVed value of the 
•f^il can be imagined. In growing such a crop it must be' reihembered that 
the mineral requirements are all taken from the soil and therefore compete 
t(<4th the tea rCk)ts. Analysis shows the ash to contain 20 per cerit. lime, 
ptt c6at. potash and 7*20 per cent, phosphoric acid. This drain on 
the sbil has to be supplied, and in order to get such a large bulk of vegetable 
matter, it pays to apply a mixture of lime, slag and sulphate of potash to 
this growing crop such as generally givhn to tea at the time of pruning. In 
practice it has been found that Dadaps, Erythrina lithosperma and 
Alhizzia moluccana are the best forms of green manure to grow in tea 
between sea level and 4,000 ft. as they interfere less with weeding, and^ at 
the same time afford some protection from wind, while yielding a large 
amount of valuable leafy material. The dadap does not do well below 1,000, 
but between that and 4,000 grows very freely if the soil is sufficiently porous. 
It has the advantage of growing freely from large cuttings as well as stumps 
and seed, and with certain precautions can soon be established. It is 
always advisable to hole properly for these plants unless the soil and climate 
are particularly favourable, and much disappointment and lOvSs of time might 
have been saved had this precaution been taken. It is also advisable to 
plant the cuttings within a few hours of making them, as even a day’s dtlay 
means the death of many. In planting botli dadaps and albizzias, it is 
always advisable to put in one or two seeds with every plant or stump, as it 
tends to insure a more immediate successful planting, and save the loss of 
the planting season and a year’s growth. The best way to treat the dadap 
for improving tea, is to lop across at 4 ft. or 5 ft. when 10 ft. high and to 
repeat this, whenever necessary, usually three or four times during the year. 
If allowed to grow too high it becomes expensive. The loppings should be 
laid up every other line of tea after a preliminary deep forking leaving the 
soil as rough as possible. The following year or after the next tea pruning 
the other line to be mulched in the same way. There is no need to bury if 
ground forked roots do not come up. At Peradeniya the dadap plot has 
given most satisfactory results, no manure except a mixture of basic slag 
200 lbs. and sulphate of potash 60 lbs. having been applied at the last pruning 
in October, 1909, and again just now when the plot had run about 26 
months between prunings. 


The total weight of dadap for the four years was 80,470 lbs. and this 
at 0*285 per cent, nitrogen equals 57*33 lbs. of nitrogen per acre per annum. 
This amount of nitrogen is usually applied every second or third year in an 
artificial mixture at a cost of about Rs.30 per acre for nitrogen only, so that 
the value of this annual increase of introgen and organic matter in the soil 


can be estimated. The tea yi 


elds for the last four years were ;— 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


.. 767 lbs. 

.. 780 lbs. 

.. 1,296 lbs. 

.. 1,445 lbs. 

.. 1,500 lbs. about and pruning. 


The value of dadap manuring for tea is therefore apparent. X may add 
thP dadap plot at Denford over 4,00^ has also given ye.ry; satisfactory results, 
albizaia plot has also been very good, but not' quite sq successful, as 
dadap* It suits the low-country better than dadaps and g^Qvi^r ujp 
'ddlOPi .hul; too slowly at the latter devation for green, manuring purposes. 
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It stands vrlnd better and does not require such frequent lopping. .Although 
thte weight of material per acre is less, the leaves have the advantage of 
falling practically to powder on drying, so that they become mor^, evenly 
mixed in the soil. The total yield of green material in years was,23,814 
lbs, which was mulched up alternate lines resulting in an inqreased yield 
from 621 lbs. to 994 lbs. per acre. The value of nitrogen in the loppings 
was Rs.l46. 

In some low-country districts albiszias can be allowed to run up 40 x 40 
or 28 per acre. These plants are the most suitable for this district, and as 
far as I have seen are the ones now being adopted. 

Pruning.^ 

This improvement of the tea cannot* take place, however, until the 
bushes are in a condition to have a free flow of sap. Good low pruning into 
clean wood below all knots is. therefore, the first consideration if success is 
to be abtained. There has been an immense amount of waste from manur¬ 
ing without proper pruning, as with old knotted branches it is impossible to 
get a free flow of sap through the bushes and any beneficial result is only 
temporary. It is therefore impossible to cut down a whole estate in a round 
of pruning, but the bushes can gradually be renovated by first cutting below 
the knots of all the branches, and sawing off one or two of the worst 
branches from close to the ground. At the next round another branch can be 
sawn out low down so that the bush becomes practically a new one, with 
good straight wood from the ground and a strong root development below. 
This new wood should be cut at about 8 in. to induce branching and get a 
new spread as rapidly as possible. (Often done at 15 in.—18 is a great 
mistake.) All cuts should be short, which means the knife must be kept 
sharp. The general practice was to leave the prunings on the surface, 
without forking or cultivation. Later the burial of prunings was com¬ 
menced, and on most estates it had very satisfactory results, especially in the 
low country. On steep soil it rather tended to increase wash, and on clayey 
soils in wet districts it caused the death of many bushes from rosillinea. 
The latest method is deeply to fork alternate lines, and to heap the pruning^ 
from two rows of bushes on the same line. When the leaves dropped they 
fell into the rough soil, and the branches kept the coolies from treading down 
the newly forked line, A modification of this method is to heap the prunings 
without forking, and when the leaves drop to remove the branches to the 
next row. Basic slag mixture is then broadcast on the leaves, and the whole 
deeply forked without actual turning. The branches can then be thrown 
over the row again. It costs an extra rupee per acre, but is money well 
spent. 

Plucking. 

The old system of plucking which until recent years was fairly general 
in Ceylon, was, in my opinion, one of the chief causes of the gradual, and in 
some instances rapid, deterioration of tea. It consists in plucking more 
or less to the whole leaf for a few months, and then taking everything 
down to the fish leaf for several months before pruning. The effect was to 
ochaust branches and older wood of reserve material, which was necessary 
for the development of new shoots after the leaves and upper branches had 
been removed. This naturally resulted in bushes coming into bearing more 
slowly year by year, with an earlier hardening of the young wood, and a 
gradual falling off in flushing power and yield. The root development was 
also affected to a large extent. Heavy manuring at great expense would 
gradually bring the bushes round, but it can be done far more cheaply and 
satisfactorily by pruniUg as suggested above and then plucking the whole 
thro^oilt from pruning to pruning, except perhaps, a few rounds to the 
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ftdh leaf during the busy season which encourages more flushing poinU from 
dormant eyes but in this case whole leaf plucking ^ould be. reverted to 
before the rush is completely over. i 

It is not generally realized what a marked^ difference such treatment 
has to the tea bush, and coupled with the <improvement of the soil by forking 
and addition to humus by green manures< and the application of moderate 
mixtures to supply some available mineral constituents and nitrogen, there is 
hardly any tea that will not respond readily, and gradually form a dense 
cover over the soil. 

Manuring in the district. 

After making some comments on the different artificial manures 
Mr. Bamber added:—Coming through the district, there is considerable 
evidence of wash, and there is still ample depth of soil, which can be reno¬ 
vated by green manuring. Care and perseverance are required, but every 
endeavour should be made to establish systematic green manuring at the earliest 
possible date, so that in time the amount of nitrogenous artificials required can 
be reduced to a minimum* and the cost of manuring also. ‘ The good effect 
of green manuring with dadaps on Barnagalla is very apparent to all, and 
Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on his success, and there ismo* reason why 
similar success cannot al^o be obtained by most estates in the district. 

Ihdian Tea in 1911 • 

We have again to note another record year in the delivery of Indian 
tea! and a!!! to the credit of home consumption. The crop of 1910-11 entered 
for the London warehouses was 9 million lbs. less than the previous season, 
or say 165,371,000 lbs. against 174,323,000 lbs. but it must be noticed that 
the London warehouse figures do not agree with the Board of Trade figures, 
which include also what is sent into other bonded warehouses in the United 
Kingdom, and the latter do not make up iheir figures for the season but for 
the year. In 1910, by the Board of Trade, we find we imported 180i 
million lbs. or 3 millions less and for the rest 6f the season we landed 2 or 
3 millions less owing to a sudden early closing of the 1910 and 1911 season. 
The season’s crop we are now dealing (1911-1912) is expected to be some 
6 millions lbs. larger than last season and the exports from Calcutta for the 
United* Kingdom are some 11 millions lbs. more, but owing to tranship¬ 
ments, etc., we only seem to Have received some 5 millions more, while for 
London werehouses only some 2 or 3 millions more are entered. However, 
at this time of the year it is impossible to say what surplus we shall receive for 
the season, as one cannot tell how much other countries will take direct. 
Up to the end of September Russia had been a large buyer especialy in the 
early months of the year but during the last few months the Russian buyiiig 
in Calcuttii has fallen off considerably, the reason being the famine in Russia 
curtailing the consumption and buying/ power of the poorer classes. The 
imports from Jahiiary 1st to December 31st are about 186 million lbs. while 
the total deliveries are 187 million lbs. against 181 million lbs. in 1910 or 
6 million lbs. increase. The stock in bonded warehouses is over 6 million 
lbs. less, but the strike in the summer found the trade so. bare of duty-paid, 
tea, that the blenders and retailers have no doubt altered tbeir policy* and 
are now carrying a much larger duty-paid stock, as evidenced by the la^ge 
deliveries for home consumption during the last few months, thus making 
the apparent increase in iconsumption larger than it really is^ The yeai; 
commenced with a .stock of 79 million lbs. or 2 million less than the previan? 
year and with some 2 million less of the 1910-11 crop tpcome in there was a 
strong and rising market for priced teas for the first five months of tbi^ 
year. There was, however, a good deal of red stalky leaf which was 
neglected by the trade. Export orders were good and there wan. , a large 
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b«>nng in order to pay chity in anticipation of the Budget—the middle o£ 
Maly—afti^r that, trade was very quiet for a month or so and prices receded 
quite }td, per lb. New seasons in July were well received and qualify 
aHhbugh light was better, prices opened id. to Id. per lb, higher. Now 
that -the bulk of the new crop has been the general opinion is that it i$ a 
good average one ~ perhaps many of the teas are rather too light in cup, hut 
^he condition of the infusion shows a dry summer, which enhances th^ 
quality, but leaves the cup light and dry with less sap. The best teas have 
been a very fine crop although a small one, and one found the trade com¬ 
plaining of a falling off in the quality much earlier than usual. Fair 
low-price grades have been a rising market more or less since the opening 
and prices have been uncomfortably high for the trade—blenders havy 
howe\er been big buyers of the grade above common and for which thee 
had to pay very little more, and value for medium grades has been good 
and inoderale. Owing to the high prices ruling for common tea all through 
the year, the trade and large multiple-shops have had a worrying time, but 
fortunately great efforts are being made to show the consuming public that 
it is more economical to use a better article, as it goes farther and is 
decidedly better from a health point of view. On the other hand the 
growers have had a splendid year, the average profits on the cheaper grades 
being about 'Id. per lb higher than last year while many of the gardens that 
turn out fine teas show Ijr/. or ^d. per lb. more profit. The new crop has 
been hurried along and printed for sale often before it was out of the 
steamer and already some 6 to 7 million lbs, more has been sold at auction 
than last year, and if we only receive 6 or possibly 7 million lbs. more this 
season than last year, it is said we shall not have as much to deal in the 
re.st of the season as we had last season. The big blenders for the last 6 
months have been relying on China to help them in their low blends, 
but at the rate the latter is being used there will be none available in 3 to 4 
month's time. If the rebellion and unrest interferes with sending up 
country money in the early months of the New Year to buy leaf for the new 
crop, the result will be appalling. China exported to the world in 1910 
some 207 million lbs., including 85 million lbs. of brick tea. If this is 
interfered with, Russia would be in a panic and rush in to buy British- 
grown tea at any price. However, such an eventuality is only a possibility, 
but it is well to be prepared. The high prices realised for dusts and 
fannings ha.sbeen a feature this season, and at the time of writing are selling 
at \d to l\d more than this time last year, while inferior leaf is only bring¬ 
ing \d and in some cases Id per lb. moie. There was a slight set back in 
prices the beginning of December, owing to heavy shipments from Calcutta 
and Colombo in November, but prices quickly recovered and the heavy 
sales towards the end of the month met with active competition, much to 
the surprise of the sellers and with the good augury of strong markets in 
the New Year .—The Grocer. 

Oeyloii Taa in 1B11. 

Although last year’s crop was a very short one owing to bad and wet 
weather, yet this year has been equally short owing to very severe drought 
which lasted an abnormally long time, and it was not until the last two 
months of this year that the drought broke up and gave such heavy flushes 
that the shortage was made up, and we shall probably receive some 2 to 3 
mHlion lbs. more or, say, 110 million lbs. against 107^ million lbs. in 1910, 
and 117 million lbs. in 1909. Naturally, dry weather and short crop 
means better quality and many of the gardens have turned out very good 
tea. When the heavy flush commenced in November, the managers plucked 
^rse and some very inferior teas were turned out, so4nuch ao thait maa^jd 
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the teas were considered too poor for oufAiiirket and more suitable, for native 
retjuirements. As we write, the soj^lies just arriving show a decided falling 
off in quality, and probably we may see stiff more inferior teas while ship, 
ments are so heavy, total deliveries for the year shaw a falling off of 4 
million lbs. or 3 million lbs. less for home consumption and 1 million ijess 
for expprf—the total quantity being 109 million fbs. against 113 million lbs. 
in 1910. However, as we have remarked before, delivery of Ceylon tea is 
governed by supply and a falling off in home consumption dpe^ not mean 
that it is rosing in popularity. We have delivered just what we have 
received. Ceylon differs from India and China, inasmuch as there is a 
ffiish all the year round and the trade buy from week to week and use it at 
once, so that no one holds a stock. The stock on January 1st 1911, was 17 
million lbs. and it will probably be about the same at the close of this 
year owning to the larger imports of November and Deceniber. We find that 
Australia arid Russia have taken rather less black tea direct from Colombo 
but North America has taken more owing to the prosperity and increasing 
population in Canada. More green tea has been made this year, and there 
has been such a good demand for America and Russia and prices are very 
remunerative. There has been a good steady demand throughtiut the year;, 
and prices generally ruled higher in value than Indian teas, which i.s more 
noticeable tn good liijuoring leaf kinds on account of export orders. The 
a\eragc price of Ceylon tea for the year is nearly i per lb. higher than 
last year while the price to-day for common to fair Pekoe Souchong is quite 
Id. per lb. higher. Transhipments this season of til kinds of tea have been 
3 million lbs. more than last season, the bulk of w'hich was probably for 
Russia and America. These 3 millions are entered at their respective ports 
as coming to the United Kingdom, but in reality wc get so much less.--T/tc 
Grocer, 


ilava Tea In 191 

Only pAti of the nOD^'ly planted acreage has yet come intof beating #hile 
the drought thatt has affected the Middle East applies also to Java, the eote* 
sequence being that the total mcrease of the experts to ah coootttee id not 
more thait 5 rfriffion lbs. Of this increase, however, We get no benefll, ste 
Australia, Russia and HoIFalrid have takeO it all, and We fiod that We shall* 
receive nearly 1 rrfrffion less, or ^y, 13f million lb?., agalffst 14 milWons last 
yeit EteBveries, on the other hand, show aft increase of haM a inittlOh Ibs^ 
and the stock has decreased by over 1 million lbs. leaving tte With less thdrt 
6 weeks* stotifc. The quality of these teas is steadily improViftg imdbt more 
experienced mana^ment artid cuHtivatiOBti arid Java tea finds much favour 
afiafftst the MeftdefS, both 6n accorint o# hs price artid plate Useful cup. jaVft 
Ss a great future before it, and in a feW feats^ time we shall find h tehteg 
a ftromlnefat place m the tea market. The average price for the yOUr Is 
nearly Id. ptr lb. higher thari last year, arid owing to ohenp )abOErr< etc.^ tfte 
estates iftakteg Itettdsomc profite.—T/ie Grour. 


Putupa of Amoploan Toa# 

♦* American tea is by no fneaftsafi jirodUcl^ the fUtUte ^ 

says Secretary Wilson, of tt?e UftitedSt^Cs Dfepartmdttl bf Agrtcuhdte, .te 
being of the bianion that the oWaefer IftjTC way of tms UChtef cteenf Utu 
finaHy be overcome by patent effort, f he Work Iq Ut . 

at Summervqfe, S. C., tiiis 

this season was sompwnat dfsbowJlfpHlg fTom (nfi staifapdint Or Mw. 
fa$ Aeyiat fia« beeu »tjrfstcti)ry. 
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RUBBER. 

** Hev«a braslliMsIs ” in Maxioo. 

' Reference has been made on several previous occasions in these 
columns to the progress effected by the practical introduction into Mexico 
of the Para rubber tree {H’evea broMiensis)^ and a recent visit to the 
property of a British corporation known as El Palmer Rubber Estates 
Limited,—situated near the station of Tezonapa on the Vera Cruz and 
Isthmus Railway—afforded the writer an opportunity of studying more 
closely what had been accomplished there and of amplifying details already 
given, in respect of this interesting and important departure. When the 
original experimental nursery of Hevea at El Palmer was first seen by your 
correspondent in March of this year the plants (in number some 7,000 
representing a 70 per cent, stand in germination from imported seed) were 
about 5 months old and of an average height of 3 feet. Within the brief 
space of 4 months they were observed to have grown to twice this height, a 
considerable proportion reaching even as much as 9 feet, with a girth, at 1 
foot above the ground, of 2i inches—results comparable with the best 
obtained in the East. These seedlings have since been successfully trans¬ 
planted into the field, and an order has been placed for 100,000 more seed, 
which consignment is now almost daily expected to arrive, specially prepared 
ground being in readiness for the same. 

Other estates in Mexico upon which tentative trials have been made 
with Hevea are those of La Buena Ventura, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; 
Batavia in the District of Tuxtepec, State of Oaxaca; and El Chival and 
Hular Ramirez in the State of Chiapas. One of these trees on the first- 
named property, when five years old, measured 20 inches in circumference, 
at 3 feet above the ground. At Batavia there are about fifty specimens, 
from seven to ten years old, growing in a clay soil. Some of them have 
borne seed several times, and, according to the latest reports, all are in a 
flourishing condition. 

It is worthy of mention notwithstanding the much earlier trials of indi¬ 
vidual planters and planting companies, as indicated in the foregoing, that 
the Agricultural section of the Departamento de Formento of the Mexican 
Government has lately imported from Ceylon several thousand Hevea 
stumps, having distributed and delivered them, in lots of from 50 to 500 free 
to all honA fide applicants, with the object of promoting tests of this culture 
under varying physical conditions, reports embodying such data being invited 
as to the results secured. 

With regard to the satisfactory growth of Hevea that has been noted in 
Mexico, so far as experience has gone, it may be contended that such evi¬ 
dence may later prove as delusive as it cannot be denied has been the case, 
unfortunately, with former anticipations respecting Castiltoa in Mexico. 
This possibility is, however, measurably disposed of by the fact that in certain 
places where Castilloa has not done well, perfectly healthy Hevea trees, 
five and six years old, are to be seen to-day. Hevea appears to be far less 
capricious than Castilloa^ adapting itself much more readily to a greater 
variey of soils. 

• It has frequently been maintained that a prolonged season of rainfall is 
essential to the well-being of Hevea ; but it has been found in practice that, 
given a soU sufficiently deep and granular in character to provide adequate 
capillarity from the lower water level, the best growth has been attained 
with a moderate but well distributed rainfall, ranging between 90 and 120 
inphes per annum. It is held moreover, by some, that a well-defined dry 
season is a natural advantage, as tending to check excessive transpiration. 
Apropps of this point, the writer learned in conversation with Mr. J. C, 
Kairveyi shortly^after that gentleman’s return from London (where he went 
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to attend the recent International Rubber Exhibition) that the Directors of 
the Agricultural Department of the Indo-French Colonies of Cochin China, in 
the course of an instructive lecture on Hevea cultivation in those regions, 
had stated that the total precipitation there was distributed over six months 
of the ye£p:. This would seem to be an exceptional and extreme case, similar 
conditions certainly not prevailing in any of the rubber planting districts of 
Mexico, where, as a matter of fact, both rainfall and temperature arc 
generally suitable for Hevea, 

Hevea exhibits hi the early stages of its development a peculiar physio¬ 
logical phenomenon in what is termed periodicity of growth. Instead of any 
continuous growth, as in Castilloa^ a series of distinct sectional growths 
appear to be made during the year; the standard or main stem shooting up 
with great rapidity from a matured terminal bud to the extent of 1 or 2 feet 
within a period of a month of six weeks. Growth then temporaijily ceases, 
and the newly produced section more or less ripens during the succeeding 
quiescent interval of a month or two, when the activity of the plant is 
renewed in a similar manner. The typical form of the Hevea tree, for the 
first two or three years, is slender and whip-like, swaying with the least 
movement of the air, this being in marked contrast with the rigid and stocky 
constitution of Castilloa ; but during the fourth or fifth year the tree begins 
to assume a more stable form, when whorls of lateral branches, more or less 
regularly disposed, are developed and steady trunk expanse ensues. 

With reference to the detail of planting distance for Hevea^ experience 
seem to have definitely relegated very close planting to the past. Mr, H. A. 
Wickham, the well-known pioneer of Hevea cultivation in Ceylon and 
Malaya, has gone so far as to advocate planting at such apparently extreme 
distances as 30 to 40 feet; but the preponderance of authoritative opinion 
places the distance rather at from 16x16 feet to 20 x 20 feet, and ce^ainly 
the latter (giving, respectively, 120 and 110 trees to the acre) would allo^ 
liberal space for root and branch development for a good many years. 

As to methods of cultivation, complete clean weeding, as against 
suitable cover growth between the rubber trees, is still a debatable question, 
although the late Mr. J.B. Carruthers, of Trinidad, who had devoted much 
special study to it, was very decided and urgent in his view as to the actual 
necessity of the latter method for the restoration of humus, the aerjttion of 
the soil and the prevention of erosion. Perhaps a via media,, involving 
the keeping in subjection of weed growth until the trees commence to shade 
the ground, and then permitting the natural herbaceous vegetation to come 
up between the rows of rubber treco, would commed itself to most planters 
on practical ^d economical grounds. 

There is in Mexico one enemy to Hevea that must, from the very first, 
be seriously reckoned with, namely, the “ Tusa,” as it is called in this 
country, a subterranean rodent, commonly known in the United States as 
the gopher (Gdoinys bursarius.) The species found in the tropical sections 
of Mexico (and known to occur at least as far south as the Isthmus of 
Panama) is rather larger, than the North American species but appears to 
be identical in habits. In Chiapas this pest is, or was, a grave menace to 
young plantings of Castilloa,, 9 nd on one estate with which the' Writer is 
familiar, men had to be specially and regularly employed in trapinng the 
vermin. On the Isthmus'q£ Tehuantepec the gopher has not shown any 
particular liking,for Castilloa^ but has confined its depredations mainly to 
cacao. These animals, however, did much damage to young H^vea trees 
there, and constant vigilance had to be exercis^ to prevent th'dm from 
destroying all such trees. fondness of the gopher fot'lHeyca is 
due to the large percentage ot starch contained in the foots of That *tree; 
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and it ^o»ld eee^n wel}, in ^ting out Hev^ in Mejcico, to make a syste¬ 
matic attempt to exterminl^te ihi^ vetmin immediately alter the burning of 
the cleaning. To thh) end all colonies of gophers should be located and 
marked in some easily visible manner, concurrently with the staking Of the 
ground, proper traps being set at the time, as the least delay is dangerous. 
In case of failure to capture tbe animals 4»y such means after persistent 
effort, the only thing left to do is dig them out of the ground with spades. 
Hi-sulphide of cat bon, introduced into the subterranean passages by soaked 
pieces of cotton waste, has been used with considerable success; and if the 
gopher inhales the fumes given off by this chemical, death is sure, but one 
rarely has the certain evidence that the animal has been killed, while trap*- 
ping and digging them out lea\c no doubt on this score. Once thus annihi¬ 
lated, immunity from the pest may be assured for some lime, and, wh^n 
making subsequent clearings of the planting, its possible entrance froln 
contiguous breeding grounds may be similarly dealt with. 

Considering, on the other hand, the non-existence in Mexico of that 
deadly vegetable parasite, Foiues semttostus, and the hardly less destruc¬ 
tive insect pest, Termes gestroi, against the ra\ ages of which planters in 
the East have ever to be op the alert, we may count ourselves here, in the 
light at least of present knowledge, relatively fortunate. (The above-named 
termite is quite distinct from tbe Mexican species, in that it penetrates into, 
and works upon, living trees; while the latter—commonly known as the 
“ Coinejen~only attacks dead wood.) Following the best scientific advice, 
which a beneficent government places at their disposal, planters in the 
East are now going to the vast expense of lemoving all stumps and roots 
from lands destined to planting of Hevea^ in an organized effort to 
minimize the propagation of Fomes semttostus, which is classed as a 
contagious disease fungus, spread by underground mycelium. 

Without reflecting upon the possible profitableness of (^astilloa culti¬ 
vation in Mexico where the lidtiiral elements aie thoroughly favourable, it 
must be conceded, in view of the higher productive capacity of Hcvea as 
compared with any other rubber yielding tret, that the successful establish¬ 
ment of a planting of Heveaj under suitable conditions, cannot but greatly 
enhance the speculative value of any estate so exploited, and upon which 
surplus forest or other appropriate virgin areas are yet a\ ailable; and it 
would seem that the prospects with regard to this culture in Mexico are 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant its adoption on cautions lin^s as a 
potential means of compensation for the limited realization of Vasttlloa. 
—India Rnhher Worlds 

Paotories on Plantations. * 

It is, for obvious reasons, necessary to provide, on estates with large 
areas in bearing, some building wherein the rubber can be protected dur¬ 
ing the coagulating, washing, drying, smoking and packing stages. Th^ 
washing machines and engines, with the necessary shafting, are usually of a 
heavy typej and these, together with driers, fans, and other appliances, 
necessitate tbe oonstruction of buildings of a substantial and pdnnfinent 
character, . , , - 

; , OF SITP. 

The selection of a suitable site requires,rinsome countries, considerable 
thought. On hilly estates, it is customafy to select some area as low* i>tfhite 
as central„as possible. This generally eosdiles the manager to economise 
in traiispq^t'and sometimes^to pae power. On such* properties, sitee 
which are ewainpy* liable to, ^opd, or unhealthy, should "be a^oidetf.' It is 
often maoh.cheaper to site at some altitude* and pump ^up it 

the factory, than to choose a place convenient only for water and'transport. 
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In considering the site in relation to transport, it shonld be borne in mirid 
that carrying the latex—which may contain more than 50 pefr cent, of* 
water~to the factory is more expensuc than subsequent transport or dry 
rubber .to the neareat cart road. The selection of a site is also partly 
determined by the .accessibility of the area of passenger and cart traffic, 
proximity to a good, clean supply of water, exposulie* to wind, and the 
character of the subsoil. In Ceylon and other hilly rubber districts, thC' 
subsoil is* usually safe foe foundatlOri work but in the wet; flat, and somewhat 
swampy plains, in parts of Malaya and Sumatra, the problem of making 
reliable foundations is often accentuated. 

One difficulty frequently experienced, especially'when artificial heating 
apparatus is not employed, is that of getting a good supply of cool air 
through the building. This defect is often due to the' site not being at a 
sufficient altitude and to the building being closely Surrounded by forest 
trees of the He\ea type. A site sufficiently large and free from trees is 
therefore desirable. In gently undulating country a slight altitude is all that 
is required to ensure a good circulation of air through ’tlie building. 

Tvpts OF Factories required. 

The typo of factory to be erected depends upon many conditions, ^uch 
as the amount of the crop and the method of curing and washing. 

In order to meet crop requirements, care should be taken to ensure that 
extensions can be easily and economically made from time to time. This is 
particularly the case where small and similar acreages come into bearing 
regularly each year for many years in succession. Where the whole of the 
area is in bearing, the building need not provide for extensions to the same 
degree, though an annual increase in yield per acre must be allowed fur. 

The method of curing also has a bearing on the type of factory re* 
quired. If vacuum driers arc used, the size of the factory can be reduced. 
If artificial heating apparatus is provided, the rubber is dried more quickly, 
and less space is therefore required in the curing section. The installation 
of heating apparatus, fans, etc., gc nerally necessitate the erection of a two- 
storey building. Smoking must also be considered, though in many cases 
a separate building is erected for this phase of the curing process Fre¬ 
quently, however, the rubber is smoked, while being cured, in a part of the 
factory permanently set aside for this work. 

The kind of washing machine and position of sbaftiiig must also be 
considered in the erection of the walls and floor of a factory. There are 
some washing machines which have double or treble the working capacity of 
others, and which demand comparatively less space. Shafting, if overhead, 
may require ^vall brackets, which frequently necessitate an entirely different 
construction. Floor shafting, on the other hand, may be erected more or 
less irrespective of the materials used in the construction p£ the building* 

Types now used on PlaN'»'ation’s,' 

Though in the types of factories now used on ‘ jflantations there is 
considerable variation, there is some ground for hoping that standardisattott 
will utiniately be recognised. If rubber plantation factories were standaf* 
dlsed, the cost would be appreciably lessened, and addklons more easily made. 
!A width o£ forty feeV with bays ten Icet, had been sfi^gcstcd (Davidson, 
Souvenir, 1. R. J.) as the standard to ado{rt. . ‘ 

On j^stern estates the factories are either: (1) entirely on ground floor, 
<2)'two*storeyed (or more) throughout, orr(3) two-storeyed'btily in the citring 
ei^iou^ The^ aim provided with a st^ce for the engthe^ id^e tht factory, 
or a separate building adjoining tM' factory is reserved as the poiver 
station. 
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Materials used in constructidk. 

Most factories are steel-framed and covered with galvanized corrugated 
iron sheets. Where the roof is not provided With a timber ceiling, the air hs 
apt to,get very warm in the tropics. The sides, or walls, are usually made 
of corrugated-iron sheets, similar to those used for the roof. On sonie 
estates timber is sometimes favoured, in which case it is advisable to 
wood which has been impregnated with creosote, in order to preserve I’lt 
against the attacks of white ants. Brick walls, between the iron columns, 
are not often erected, though they are always cool, durable, and neat. 
Ventilation of Factories. 

Apart from health reasons, there are many others why rubber factories 
should be well ventilated. Rubber contains a proportion of putrescible 
matter, and if the air is not kept pure, bacteria may appear in large numbers 
and lead to deterioration of the rubber during curing. Furthermore, dr>ang 
is, even in dry weather, expedited if a good draught of fresh air is maintained 
through the building. The majority of factories rely upon open windo\ls 
and doors, together with a fan, for their supplies of fresh air: expanded 
metal, which is so constructed as to allow of air currents, is now used, near 
the eaves or floor level. 

Floor of Factories. 

The ground-floor is, for durability and cleanliness usually made of 
cement. It is, however, not uncoinmoii to find white ants boring their way 
through thin layers of cement, and it is therefore necessary to see that this 
work is properly executed. In order that water may be carried rapidly away 
from the washing machines and drip racks, channels should be freely pro¬ 
vided. The floor requires containing some cheap disinfectant and it is 
therefore necessary to construct it with a slope of, say, one in eighty, to 
hasten drying. 

Where one-storey buildings are installed with artificial heating appa¬ 
ratus, a timbered floor is often necessary. This may be provided with 
spaces for the passage of air, and be raised above the level of the ground to 
enable steam or hot-air pipes to be laid and to create a hot-air chamber in 
this region. 

Light and Windows in Factories. 

The bad effect of light on rubber, and the necessity of having abundance 
of light in the machinery sections, necessitate the adoption of a different 
arrangement in various parts of the factory. There can hardly be too many 
windows near the engines and washing mills. These should, therefore, be 
provided and constructed so as to open inwards for draught purposes. 

In the curing room, however, windows must either be supplied with red 
i;iass, or curtains, to stop the chemical rays from reaching the rtibber, or 
with wooden or corrugated-iron doors—which can be opened from the inside 
to allow light to enter during inspection of the rubber. It is necessary that 
the rubber in the curing room be frequently inspected in order that the 
development of moulds and tackiness may be arrested in the initial stages; 
hence the desirability of having even the curing room well supplied wth 
fight under control. 

Doors and windows should, whenever possible, be made to close on the 
insidein order lhat draughts of fresh air can enter *the building without 
check. • 

Timber in Factories. ' 

It is not only hecessai^ that all titriber used in the factory sbould tie 
well seasoned to avoid warping, and of the most kind^ bbt it ishlso 

advisable to protect it in every po^ible way against^ tvet and dry >'rot, and 
various pests.— India-Rubber Journal> 
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The Soiantlflo OfllMr* 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, B. A., finds it necessary to visit North Mysore this 
month. He will, therefore, leave head quarters on the 19th instant for 
Kadur and return about the 26ih idem. As the Annual Meeting of the 
North Mvsore Planters* Association will be held at Balehonnur on the 22nd 
instant, he will avail himself of the opportunity of attending it. 

The Imperial Entomologist* 

Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, R.N., F.E.S., F.Z.S., was in Bangalore cn 
the 7th and 8th instant, and paid a visit to the U. P. A. S. I. office. 

The U. P. A. 8. I, Exhibition* 

Hon. Secretaries of District Planters* Associations have bUen requested 
to record their votes as to the desirability of holding another Exhibition in 
connection with the Annual Meeting, 1912; and have been asked, if they 
think an Exhibition should be held, to kindly make arrangements to assure 
a good show of planting products from their respective districts. 

Early notice is necessary with respect to this matter, more particularly 
as regards Coffee, which product has been somewhat poorly represented in 
the past owing to the bulk of supplies having been despatched from estates 
before definite arrangements for the holding of Exhibitions were made. 

The OooHIfi Exhibition. 

The Cochin Rubber Co., Ltd., was awarded a silver medal at the recent 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held in Trichur, Cochin State. Many 
Rubber Estates competed. The rubber from the Cochin Rubber Ca, Ltd., 
was reported on as being of very excellent quality, and was beautifully 
cured. Great credit has been given to the Manager, Mr. R. dc Rood 
Norman. 

The Chi«ome Leather Co. 

These advertisers have sent in a very neat Calendar for 1912 and a well 
arranged price-list. “From raw skin to finished boot** is one of their 
watchwords, and it is amplified by another: “Anything made from a$iy 
Leather.** The price-list certainly includes various other articles bc^i4es 
Boots, and the range of “ manufactures** is very comprehensive, lllustradons 
of portions of the Company*s workshops are also given, and these pQ|pi to 
manufacture on a large scale and under economical conditions. As to the 
quality of the products many of our readers will no doubt judge for them¬ 
selves. They may be assured that “ back of the business*’ (as our American ' 
cousins say) there are brains, enterprise and unflagging energy, which must 
count for a great deal in an Industrial struggle for supremacy. 
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Soientiflo Offloen’s Papers. 

LXXXVIII.— Tour in the Anamalais. 

From i6 January, I made a tour in the Anamalais and had 
the Aofcoraipanied by Mr. T. Hainbrigjfe-Fletcher, K. N., 

F. E. S., the Acting Imperial Entomologist at Piisa. Mr. Fletcher has been 
appomted Entomologist to the Government of Madras and will, during the 
coiirW]S£«th^/year, join the staff at the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, 
when it is hoped that w’e may see more of him. Being at Coimbatore to 
make arrangements about his new duties there I thought it an excellent 
opportunity to get Mr. Fletcher to accompany me on this tour, and the Gov¬ 
ernment consented to his doing so. Mr. Hetcher occupied most of his 
time in collecting work and secured specimens of many interesting 
“poochies.’* He is especially occupied upon the study of the “ White Ants” 
of India and he found at least five different varieties in the Anamalais. 

I visited the district exactly a year ago and have not much to add to 
the report I wrote then, which will be found in the Planters' Chronicle^ 
Vol* VI, p. 88. The experiment with Nitrolim described there has been 
completed, and it must be admitted that no striking result is noticeable. The 
coffee to which it was applied, however, bore a good crop and looks well, 
and it must be remembered that if Nitrolim gives only the same result as 
Nitrate of Soda it is a much more economical fertiliser per unit of Nitro¬ 
gen. Moreover I believe that there is a prospect of this fertiliser being 
manufactured in India in the near future, which should still further lower 
its cost. 

A mixture of 2 parts of Superphosphate to 1 part of Sulphate of Potash 
applied at the rate of about 3 ounces per tree after the monsoon and fol¬ 
lowing a dressing of Poonac early in the year was recommended with the 
object of helping the trees to hold and ripen up a big crop, and this appears 
to have given satisfactory results. 

A compost made from Coffee pulp, yard and line sweepings, etc., was 
made on one estate in one of the washing tanks. This did no harm to the 
tank and supplied a quantity of good manure, which was applied at the end 
of the. year. Samples of this compost have been obtained, and the analysis 
will published in due course with that of similar composts made in other 
districts... 

Such composts will undoubtedly prove valuable and economical and on 
light sandy gravelly soils like those of the Anamalais will be especially 
beneficial. The compost should be made in a watertight tank of some kind 
and consist of layers of pulp, line and yard sweepings, and all the refuse of 
the estate which cannot be used in any other way. When coffee is being 
sent away and the yard is full each week end of bandies a large amount of 
valuable material can be collected which should be put on the compost 
heap and rni.xed with the pulp to .<rot down instead of being wasted or at 
most swept up and thrown, into the Coffee. If a little powdered bone is 
added toithe compost heap fjrom time to time at the rate of about a cwt. for 
each ton of compost, the final mixture will be still more valuable. 

' A caterpillar was found eating the leaves of the young Cardamoms in 
one place. Should < this become a really serious pest a spray of Lead 
Chromate will check it. Details of this insecticide will be found in the 
Plant^ra\ Chronicle,*' Vol. V, page 79. Another insect which attacks 
cardamoms is a borer which feeds in the stem and bores out the centre of 
it. This is the larva of a moth, arid the only remedy is to cut out all the 
stems attacked and burn them so as to destroy the prospective moths and • 
prevent them laying eggs. 
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The Ceard Rubber in the district is a retnarka^ly rapid growth 

and should prove a valuable asset. Systerfiatic tapping oh some approved 
system over a measured area containiqg a known nupiber of tc^es., through¬ 
out the whole of a tapping season is needed in order to" dfscbver 
yield is and the cost of production, and to act as a starting point for any 
methods of improvement. All bad trees which fall fat behind the average 
latex yield should be removed and the stumps pulled up to avoid stiiinp rot, 
to which Ceara is very susceptible, and if necessary supplies ppt in ^oWn 
from seed or cuttings taken from selected good yielding tree^. Thea tre© 
grows so rapidly that this method can safely be adopted. 

It was mentioned in last year’s report that some of the Tea nurseries 
had been attacked by a Fusarium fungus which had caused a good deal 
of damage. This year my attention was called to another disease in' a Tea 
nursery. Plants turn yellow and die when about six inches high.. Careful 
ex imination of the diseased seedlings under the microscope shows that they 
rue attacked by I'-elworms. This is a pest which docs a great deal of harm 
from lime to time to a large variety of plants both in the Tropics and'in 
luiropo. Dr. Barber, the Government Botanist, Madras, investigated • an 
attack of Eelworm in Tea nurseries in the Wynaad in 1905 and he published 
.a report on it in Vol. 11, Bulletin 45 of the Agricultural Branch of the 
D^iPartinent of Land Records and AgricuUnre^ Madras. The subject 
i^ of siiflicient importance to w^arrant a separate paper, and in the next issue 
of the Chronicle 1 shall hope to quote at length from Dr. Barber’s report 
a 1(1 suggest certain remedies and precautions which should be adopted to 
check the pest. 

The sincere thanks of Mr. Fletcher and myself are due to the planters 
of the district for their hospitality, and to Mr. ^Iarsh for generous help with 
o.ir transport arrangements, and I woulcFtakc this opportunity of expressing 
ni .'regret at the Honorary Secretar}', Mr. Congreve’s illness and to wdsh 
hi n a speedy recovery. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 

In an interview with a representative of the Times of Ceylon after his 
visit upcoiintry Dr. Jacques Huber stated that he and his cpmpanions had 
only had tiimj to carry out their investigations in a general sort of way. 

Asked if he had sliuiicd on Deviturai the tapping by the improved 
North wav'System, Dr. Huber replied in the affirmative, aind said he thought 
it w’as'a really good system and would be very successfuh It saved bark. 

As to the methods in vogue in Ceylon, they were, of cdurse, very 
difTeront to those in Bra;:il. He had read about them in publicati(5ns, and 
was .very glad to have had the opportunity of seeing them for himself. 
He was astonished at the good growth of the tree in Ceylon, which, however, 
could not be considered better than in Brazil. Perhaps, (hey in Braril 
could get a better growth than was possible in Ceylon if they could apply 
the same scientific aids of weeding, manuring, &c. The tree conld grow 
w'ell iinder such conditions even in a climate which was, 'perhaps, not So 
favourable as that of Brazil, He was struck with the healthy appearance 
of the trees in Ceylon, In a general way, he could say “that Ceylon men 
w'ere still planting too closely, although he had seen estates—one parti¬ 
cularly, near Ruanwella, planted by Mr. Forsythe—where the trees WCre 
planted at better distances. For instance, 24 feet to 28 feet—70 trees to 
the acre. He saw smoking done at Matale—at two places; in fact—but 
gathered the impression that smoking was not being taken up gonelrally. 
The planter seemed to prefer making light crepe, from the datex;* which 
a favourite in the market at present. Scrap they were inclined to imeke« *; 
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mm PLJLM7BR*8 LIBRARY. 

Riltln— RtiraMs and Abbravlatlonsi with Foi«elgn 

■qiiivaletita.**' 

This book is not one that can be recommended as indispensable to the 
plaqter's library, but it would certainly make a useful addition to such 
libraries in many cases and would probably be particularly useful to estate 
writers. It has reached the stage of a “ fourth edition, revised and en¬ 
larged,*’the ** foreign equivalents” now embracing Italian, in addition to 
the French, German and Spanish of earlier editions. 

It is a very comprehensive little volume, the number of terms, &c., ex¬ 
plained being legion ; but all these explanations are not equally good. For 
example, against the terra “ Bill of Lading ” there is the following entry :— 
A printed form of receipt given by the brokers or owners of a vessel, for 
goods which have been received on board, and an agreement as to their 
delivery, freight, etc. It specifies the ship’s name, the shipper’s name, the 
port of destination, the number or weight of goods shipped, their marks, the 
agreed conditions concerning freight and primage, and the name of the 
person to whom the goods are to be delivered.” 

Against the term “ Letter of Hypothecation ” the following appears : — 
“ When a banker advances money against a bill of lading on security of the 
shipping documents, a Letter of Hypothecation is given to the banker, 
which gives him a lien on the goods specified in the bill of lading, and against 
which the advance is made. The property in the goods remains in the 
hands of the debtor.” 

It will be observed that the reader is told the special “heads” with which 
the first of the above documents should deal, whereas in the case of a Letter 
of Hypothecation the definition is much less precise. The value of all 
definitions of the kind would be enhanced if they were framed according to 
a uniform, well considered system, so as to give all information likely to be 
required by readers. 

' Again, the term “re-draft ” has acquired in commercial us.age a wider 
meaning than is attached to it in this book. 

A question might be asked as to the reason why it has been thought 
necessary to include “ Co-respondent ” in the list of terms dealt wdth. It 
can scarcely be r^arded as one of those “ used in general mercantile 
practice.” 

Still, too much is doubtless better than too little. Indeed, in the face of 1 he 
book’s general excellence and its wide scope, it would be unfair to lay great 
emphasis on minor defects, if such they may be called, like those pointed out 
here. There are, it may be added, numerous useful illustrations and ii^els, 
the lattei: mostly giving copies of forms in general use—account-current, 
debenture, invoice, share certificate, &c., &c. Some instructive diagrams of 
Cheque Crossings also deserve particular mention, and a long and useful 
list of Al^breviations appended to the book will prove very valuable for 
ref^e^. 


, Commercial Series ,— Business Terms, Phrases and 

Abbrsvi^tions with Equivalents in French, German, Spanish .ind Italian, 
aadFa^ilQilu Documents. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. LondoH 
Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons; Ltd., Price 2s. 6d, net. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bababudin Planters* Assooiatipn.. .. 

A Quarterly General Meeting was held at Santaveri 
on January 24th, 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. Denne (President), Boyd, Hugonin, Johnson, Kerr, and 
Kir wan (Honorary Secretary). 

Minutes of the last Meeting were read^^nd passed. 

Ceylon Recruiting Agencies.— The Ceylon Labour Commissioner’s 
reply to the resolution passed at the U. P. A. Meeting contained in U. P. A. 
Circular No. 72/11 was read. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
write and thank the Ceylon Labour Commissioner for the prompt way in* 
which the newly established Agencies on the Southern Mahratta Railway 
were closed. 

Roads. —The reply of the Executive Engineer to the request for, the 
Santaveri road being given on a Lump Sum Contract was read. The Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer being agreeable to the Lump Sum Contract being given for 
a period of three years, Messrs. Kerr and Hugonin have consented to take 
up the road. It was decided to postpone discussion on the road wanted by 
Mr. Courpalais until the coriespondence on the subject has been received 
from the N. M. P. A, as promised. 

Santaveri Sunday Dispensary. —The Honorary Secretary was 
directed to address the P. M. O., Mysore, pointing out the inconvenience. ‘ 
caused by the closing of this Dispensary and to Ask for its re-establishment. 

M. & S. M. Raiiavay UNLO\niNG Charges. —The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was directed to write to the Railway Authorities and point out that up 
till 1911 no unloading charges were levied in the planting districts on 
manure, but that since May last the unloading charges levied at Birur 
Station have risen as high as Ks.5-2-0 per waggon, recently charged one 
member of this Association, and to request that the same consideratiou 
might be shown this District as formerly. 

Proposed Council of Mysore Associations. —Letters from .,.the 
North and South Mysore Associations agreeing to this proposal were read. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to proceed in the matter. 

Labour Rules. —The views of the members present on the proposed, 
draft of rules were ascertained. It was decided to leave the ni.at ter with the 
Committee who were requested to attend the proposed meeting with the 
other Mysore Associations on the matter. 

(Signed) NOEL G. B. KIRWAN, . . 

Hon, Secretary, . . 


.Arsenate of Soda as a Weed Killer. ' - ■ 

Mr. William Williamson, speaking recently at a meeting of the HRwaiiRn 
Rubber Growers’ Association, said that on Hawaii rubber planitatioas, 
with a view to keeping the land cleared for rubber planting clean and m 
condition, they sprayed the ground with arsenate of soda. At first they 
doubted whether it was wise to apply this powerful prepatatk)n' OVer 
considerable areas, for fear of damaging the trees ; but in practice;no hiMf 
resulted. Some of the lands treated in this' way are now so fre^ fr 6 in?-^S 9 h 
and weeds that they require no more attention. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Labour Problems. 

Sir,—I stand corrected. I now understand from Mr. Brock's letter of 
the 18th instant that the Anamalai Planters’ Association bow to the inevit¬ 
able about Legislation in Labour matters, but wish the U. P. A. S. 1. to take 
up a strong line of action against unprincipled methods of recruiting. As 
long as there are unprincipled men in the world, any line of action, however 
strong, will fail. During my struggle for existence it is my experience. I say 
” however strong” in a practical sense, because I leave out of count hanging 
and such like methods, which are radical cures. The A.P.A. has shown us 
the enormous amount of money available for the purpose we all have at heart. 
The reason why the A. P. A. does not use its own share is, I suppose, that 
individually they think it not worth while, but as a contribution to a united 
effort or organization, they would pay up. This falls in with stories of our 
childhood about the weak single faggot and so forth. It is quite true that 
my idea is to leave every District, and each unit in its own district, to work 
out its own salvation, but it is quite possible for each district and each unit, 
while doing so, to fight against the evils we complain of, in Emigration at any 
rate. We would have a large number of individuals all aiming from different 
directions at a single point, and this unity of aim, is preferable to my mind 
than a single organisation governed by diverse interests, and therefore 
hampered in its action, endeavouring to fight against the multiple forces 
arrayed against us. Their strength lies in their multiplicity and not in their 
unity, at least so I have found it. As regards selfishness, I admit it. As 
regards other subjects in planting politics, I leave them to those who under¬ 
stand them ; if it is shown that united effort is necessary to overcome them, 
I have no doubt I shall be persuaded accordingly, supposing I survive. 

. I am afraid I am going on in my glib way, Mr. Editor, but really I 
thought every one understood that advertising was only one means to an 
end, and not an end in itself. It was only when your Madras contempo¬ 
rary mentioned the matter that I saw the possibility of others also not under¬ 
standing my proposal. It is true I have studiously avoided the question 
of “follow up,” and it is one which the A. P, A. would have failed 
to thrash out with me, had I consented to meet one of its members in 
Conference. The failure would not have been the fault of the questioner, 
but it would have been owing to my selfishness. To give up to mankind all 
that one possesses is no doubt a noble sentiment, but other considerations 
exist. Was I wrathful with the A. P. A. for its threat ? Wrath implies a 
certain amount of warmth, I remember distinctly however, that it left me 
cold. But cheer up I Mr. Brock, one district at any rate is content to work 
on its own and still support the U. P. A. S. L, although the two things seem 
incompatible to the A. P. A. 

I have admitted so much that Mr. Brock has urged against me, that I 
really must proceed to show a little fight. He asserts that the most perfectly 
arranged attractions to labour will not check questionable methods of 
recruiting, to which I reply that when he has established perfectly arranged 
attractions to labour on his Estate, he will not mind questionable methods 
of recruiting by others. They will not affect him, and if he hears of them 
at all, it might even afford him satisfaction if he has any selfishness at all in 
him, which I doubt. On the very next page to Mr. Brock’s letter is an 
account of the Committee Meeting of the Planters Association of Ceylon, 
and the first clause of the report adopted says that the emloyment of 
the Professional recruiter has done and is doing harm to Ceylon and 
that he must he done away with at all coats. It will be noted that the 
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professdonal lecruiter is to be done away with at all costs^ not because of 
any tender regard for South Indian Planters, but simply because it has 
recognised by Ceylon Planners, that the methods of the professional recruiter ' 
are doing harm to themselves. Selfish fellows! 

I shall have to stand much more, I know, in the way of banter, because 
I proposed a resolution asking for Government Legislation, and the following 
year repudiated it. The disavowal of my former faith appears in cold print 
in the last book of proceedings, but I take this opportunity of again 
acclaiming it. Having turned my coat, I display the fact fully. With equal 
cheerfulness I announce that the very moment I am convinced that I 
am in error, I shall turn it back again, or adopt another, as the circumstances 
of the case demand. 

Now Mr. Editor, you must be tired of my shallowness, glibness. wra4h- 
fulness, and other sins, but I must ask you to allow me through the medium 
of your kind offices to thank the writers of the numerous letters I have 
received from my planting brethren agreeing with the views set forth in my 
last letter. To-day I had time to write to each separately, but alas! this 
present screed has deprived me of the pleasure. In conclusion, Mr. Brock’s 
Hnal advice, 1 repeat :—(Converge on one point and the problem will cease 
to trouble. 

(Signed) Aylmer Martin. 

Srivillipiittur, 30th January 1912. 

Fruit Blosaomsy Bees and Weather. 

Some months ago Mr. Cecil H. Hooper. M. K. A. C., South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, contributed to tlie Estate Mai^azinc a 
paper on the above subject. Some of the information it contains concerning 
the work of bees in the pollination of fruit blossoms, will interest planters 
out here. 

The weather during the blossoming period exerts both a direct and 
indirect influence on the setting of fruit. . . . Moderate cold renders the 
** self-fertile” trees “ self-sterile”— that is to say, the seeds and fruit dO not 
mature when pollinated with pollen from the same variety of tree—and 
severe cold renders them sterile to cross-pollination as well. Warm and 
sunny weather at blossoming time indirectly aids the fertilisation by favour¬ 
ing and aiding insects in their work of cross-pollination. An excessive 
degree of humidity favours fungous diseases, which may destroy either the. 
blossoms or the young fruit. Dry winds on the other hand reduce the flow 
of nectar to almost nothing and probably cut down the stigmatic secretion, 
and so interfere with the setting of the fruit. ... For these various reasons 
fruit will not set unless a reasonable amount of warm, sunny weather occurs 
during flowering time. The vitality of a tree is often injured and young 
fruit often killed by fungous diseases which destroy the flowers and the 
foliage. . . . Again the amount of fruit a tree bears one year generally 
determines the 3 deld the following year, and sometimes all possibility of a 
crop is cut of! by the trees failing to bloom. . . • 

Honey bees and other members of the bee family arc the best 
Workers in cross-pollination, though some other insects assist; thus ants 
will sometimes pollinate strawberries, and Professor F. V. Theobald telb me 
that black midges do much in the pollination of pears. Some fruits, ... if 
protected from bees will set practically no fruit, as by the constructton of 
t^ flower and the adhesiveness of the pollen mechanical means are necea* 
sary to carry the pollen to the stigmas. Many other trees . . . neM, 
in order to set fruit, that their stigmas be pollinated with pollen from a 
different variety of the same kind of fruit. 
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TEA. 

The Chamlstryi Physiology and Aesthetlos of aoupofTaa* 
Galfaine Tannate aa the Chlaf Constituent of 

Tea Infusion. 

The following is quoted from The Lancet of December 2 :—The view 
that caffeine exists in an intusion of tea in the form of a definite compound 
with tannin is sustained by further experiments. In a previous article upon 
the subject it was shown that when an infusion of tea (which always exhi¬ 
bits an alkaline reaction) was acidified with any acid a flaky buff-coloured 
precipitate settled out, especially in the cold, which proved to contain chiefly 
caffeine tannate. Further, the proportion of caffeine to tannin in this pre¬ 
cipitate was found to be 1 of the former to 3 of the latter, and the suggestion 
was that the compound consisted of 1 molecule of caffeine CsHioN^Oa, 
with a molecular weight of 194, associated with 1 molecule of qiiercitannic 
acid with a molecular weight of 602. In the previous article' 

the formula was wrongly given as CaoH.^oOo. The ratio of caffeine to 
tannin in such a compound would be 1: 3’1. The following is an example 
of the analysis of this precipitate from a good Indian tea:— 

Caffeine... ... ... ... 20*93 per cent. 

Tannin ... ... ... ... 62*80 „ 

Resinous and oily matters (by difference) ... 16*27 „ 


Total ... 100*00 

The precipitate amounted to 9*84 per cent, of the tea used in the infu¬ 
sion. A further experiment gave the following results:— 

Caffeine ... ... ... ... 20*89 per cent. 

Tannin ... ... ... 62*66 ., 

Resinous and oily matters (by difference) ... 16*45 „ 


Total ... 100*00 „ 

It follows that the precipitate obtained on making an infusion of tea 
acid consists principally of caffeine and tannin in the ratio approximately of 
1 of the former to 3 of the latter. The presumption is that caffeine tannate 
is the chief body thrown out of solution by the addition of acid. When, 
however, this precipitate is removed by filtration and the filtrate is saturated 
with ammonium sulphate a further separation of buff-coloured flakes takes 
place. 

On analysis this flakes show the following composition 

Caffeine ... ... 24*13 per cent. 

Tannin .... ... 75*80 „ „ 

Tannin . 

-— O 14 

Caffeine 

The ammonium sulphate precipitate amounted to 4 per cent, of the tea 
used in the infusion (5 grammes in 409 cubic centimetres of just boiling 
water allowed to stand five minutes before pouring off). Calculation shows 
that this particular tea yielded a total of caffeine tannate of 12*26 per cent. 
Of this total 8*26 was thrown out by mere addition of acid and 4*00 per 
cent, by subsequent saturation of the filtered acid infusion with ammonium 
sulphate. There is no point in separating caffeine tannate first by acidify* 
ing and next by saturating with ammonium sulphate. The whole can be 
thrown down at once by adding ammonium sulphate after acidifying the tea 
infusion with dilute sulphuric acid. When this precipitate is air-dried and 
sunk in a mixture of 1 of alcohol and 2 of benzine the caffeine tannate is 
separated fiom the excess of ammonium sulphate crystals and resins and 
obtained in a comparatively pure state. The solution of caffeine tanpato ip . 
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benzine-llcohol mixture readily yields its tannin to lead oxide (litharge), the 
caffeine being set free. To give an example, a certain tea (Indian) yielded a 
total precipitate by ammonium sulphate amounting to 11*60 per cent, when 
dissolved in benzine-alcohol mixture and evaporated to dryness and w^gh- 
cd. The following was the nrocess:—A definite volume of the alcoholic^ 
benzine solution of the caffeine tannate was evaporated over a weighed 
quantity of lead oxide. The dry residue was then made into a thick paste 
with water and extracted with chloroform, which was poured off and 
evaporated in a platinum basin. The residue from the chloroform repre¬ 
sents the caffeine contained in the caffeine tannate. The wet lead oxide 
paste was then dried to constant weight and the increase of weight shown 
over the original amount of lead oxide weighed out was regarded to be due 
to tannin. In this way a residue of 11*60 per cent, obtained by evaporating 
the alcohol-benzine mixture to dryness gave on treatment in the way just 
described :— 

Caffeine ... ... 2‘tSO per cent. 

Tannin ... ... 8*80 „ 

Total (caffeine tannate ... 11*60 „ 

With another tea the total caffeine tannate extracted from the am¬ 
monium sulphate precipitate by benzine-alcohol mixture was 12*80 per cent., 
and the constituents found by lead oxide separation were:— 

Caffeine ... ... 3*20 per cent. 

Tannin ... ... 9*60 „ 

Total (caffeine tannate) ... 12*80 

These experiments thus appear to establish that, complex as the com¬ 
position of an infusion of tea may be, it at least yields a definite substance 
in the shape of caffeine tannate, the composition of which is constantly 
shown to be one part of caffeine with three parts of tannin. 

.We have already shown that to a large extent the teas which 

are regarded as of high quality by the merchant prove to yield infusions 
containing caffeine and tannin in the ratio of 1 to 3, and the strong inference 
is that such infusions contain neither free tannin nor caffeine, but neutral 
caffeine tannate. The merchant’s view of quality would thus appear to 
.accord quite happily with physiological considerations. He is guided, of 
course^ chiefly by the flavour of the infusion, as well as by colour and odour 
and general appearance. Both tannin and caffeine in the free state have 
characteristic tastes: the former is astringent and sour, the latter is bitter. 
A slight excess of caffeine in tea infusion is probably less objectionable than 
an excess of tannin, since the disagreeable qualities of tannin are more 
marked. An ideal infusion is one which contains both caffeine and tannin in 
1 to 3 proportion—/.<?., caffeine tannate—neither constituent being in excess. 
This ideal is occasionally reached, but, generally speaking, most good teas 
contain caffeine in slight excess. Caffeine tannate, however, docs not 
possess the qualities of its constituents, it has a peculiar flavour wliich is 
smooth and bland, not unlike a very delicate or lightly infused tea. It m ist 
be carefully borne in mind that in making these deductions we arc n jt 
considering the chemistry of the leaf, but of its infusion made by pouring 
400 c.c. of just boiled water upon 5 grammes of tea and decanting after 5 
miputes—a plan suggested by the tea-taster’s method of assaying tea. 

THE EFFECT OF “ STEWING ” SOME TEAS. 

The desirable equilibrium may be disturbed by vicious treatment even, 
of a good lea. If an Indian tea be boiled long enough or stewed on the hob 
a point is reached when tunniu appears over and above the amount which 
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cau coiiibine with the caffeine to form neutral caffeine tannatc. Such an 
infusiofi presents the objectionable characters of tannin. When this 
infusion is saturated with ammonium sulphate the caffeine tannate as such 
is thrown out. If this is filtered off the excess of tannin will be found in the 
filtrate, froin which it can be extracted by ethyl acetate. Thus the five 
minutes’ infusion of an Indian tea showed a total tannin content of 9*24 per 
cent, and caffeine 3*70 per cent. On infusing the same tea for one hour the 
tannin amounted to 16T2 per cent, and the caffeine 4*40 per cent. In the 
fh’e minutes’ infusion, therefore, caffeine was in slight excess (0*38 per cent.) 
of the tannin, but in the one hour’s infusion the tannin is in excess of the 
caffeine by 2*92 per cent. In other words, 4*40 of caffeine if combined as 
tannate, would mean in the combination 13*2 of tannin, when as a matter of 
fact the total tannin found was 16*12 per cent. 

The experience of making wholesome tea seems to have decided upon a 
limited time for making the infusion. This limit, in fact, appears to us to 
insist upon the infusion consisting as far as possible of caffeine tannate and 
upon the exclusion of an important quantity of free tannin or caffeine 
present. But even a five minutes* infusion of some leas may not approach 
this standard. Indeed, in view of our work upon the subject we are able to 
suggest a 

CLASSIFICATION FOR TEAS AS FOLLOWS.*— 

Good teas are those which on a five minutes’ infusion yield only 
caffeine in the form of caffeine tannate to the infusion, neither caffeine nor 
tannin being in excess; and bad teas arc those which yield on infusion for 
live minutes, a tea containing in addition to caffeine tannate either caffeine 
or tannin, but especially tannin, in excess. 

It is obvious from this classification that a good tea may be made a 
bad tea, but a bad tea cannot be made a good tea, except possibly by very 
skilful blending. Excessive infusion will spoil a good tea, but a short 
infusion of a bad tea may be as objectionable as an excessive infusion 
of a good tea. On physiological grounds, therefore, the buyer of high- 
quality teas runs less risk of digestive disturbance provided he makes the 
tea properly. 

These points are interesting in connection with the light types of tea 
grown in China. The short infusions of these teas commonly contain an 
excess of caffeine, which probably accounts for their bitterness. They are 
less rich than Indian teas, a fact which should make the use of Indian teas 
more economical, but the best types of them never show the presence of 
free tannin. A five minutes’ infusion of a certain China tea showed a total 
amount of tannin of 4*60 per cent, and caffeine 2*80 per cent. On the basis 
of the 1 to 3 relationship of caffeine to tannin in caffeine tannate it is 
evident that in this tea there is an excess of caffeine— viz., 1*27 per cent, 
for the amount of caffeine that can combine with 4*60 of tannin is 1*53, 
making a total of 6*13 per cent, of tannate. As a matter of fact, the amount 
of caffeine thrown out as tannate when the infusion was saturated with 
ammonium sulphate was 6*48, which inquires 1*62 of caffeine and 4^86 df 
tannin. In the five minutes’ infusion, therefore, there was 1*27 per cent, of 
caffeine in excess. On infusing the same tea for an hour, however, the 
tannin then amounted to 7*14 per cent, and the caffeine to 3*20 per cent. 
Caffeine is still in excess, for the amount combined as tannate is 2*38 per 
cent., giving a difference of 3*2-2*38—0*82 per cent. Some China teas, 
therefore, are incapable of yielding free tannin, and these are invariably high- 
priced teas. 

ANALYSIS OF INFUSIONS OF VARIOUS TEAS. 

In the following table will be found a series. of analyses of infumns 
made with India, Ceylon, and China teas respectively. The percentage 
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T€6uhs arc based upon 5 grammes of tea used in the experiment, to which 
were added 400. c,c. of just boiling water, the infusion being poured off after 
five minutes. The qualities of the leas from the merchant’s point of view 
are indicated by the brokers’ prices which are attached :— 


Analyses of Infusions of Various Teas. 
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... 8*54 

6*41 

2*13 

6*80 

2*56 

0'43 

0*39 
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do. 

... 8*88 

6*66 

2*22 

5*88 

2*22 

... 
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8 

do. 

... 10*32 
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7*39 
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0*30 
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do. 

... 11*48 

8*61 
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• ** 

Si 

do. 

... 13*28 

9*96 
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9*24 

3*70 

0*38 

... 

10 .^ 

do. 
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7*20 

2*40 
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0*80 

1*53 

Hi 
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China 

... 5*36 
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1*34 

3*02 
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... 5*60 
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1*40 

4*87 
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Calculated. 


Il will be noted that, as a rule, the high-priced teas yield infusions 
containing a balance of tannin and caffeine and in general a larger amount 
of these constituents. The use of a high quality tea is therefore not only 
s ilutarv but economical also. A very fine example of Indian tea is No. 7. 
The infusion contained as much as 4 per cent, of caffeine and 9’50 per cent, 
of tannin. There was only OT per cent, of tannin iincombined with caffeine 
and 0*90 per cent, of caffeine uncombined with tannin. The price of this 
tea was Is. lOid, per lb. On the other hand, Indian tea at about half the 
price—11 Id.—gave 8*73 per cent, of tannin and 3*20 per cent, of caffeine, 
a ul there was 1'53 per cent, of tannin not combined with caffeine, and Hie 
liquor was accordingly harsh and astringent, although the time of infusion 
was only five minutes. The same applies to the Ceylon teas; a tea quoted 
at Is, 4d. per lb. yielded no tannin over and above what is combined as 
tannate, while one tea quoted at 104d. gave 2*02 tannin in excess. The tea 
at I."?. 4d. again yielded 3*60 per cent, of caffeine, while the tea at lO^d. 
g lie 2*96. Ceylon teas, as a rule, show a more regularly balanced* com- 
po.ution as regards the ratio of tannin to caffeine (3 to 1), a finding which 
would seem to show that Ceylon teas are all that can be asked from a 
j^bysiological point of view, 
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When we come to China teas there is again seen to be some relation 
between price and the percentage of caffeine. A cheap China tea, for 
example per lb.), gives 1*92 per cent, of caffeine, while one at Is, 
per lb, yields 2*80 per cent. China teas, again, rarely yield an excess of 
tannin, but nearly always an amount of cafteine in excess of tannin, and 
caffeine appeal's to occur in China tea with some constituent other than 
tannin. 

BLENDS AND THE BEHAVIOUR OF TEA WITH DIFFERENT WATERS. 

So far we have been dealing with indi\idual teas, but we now come to a 
consideration of blends. The aim ot the blender is, of course, to produce 
a palatable tea and, more than that, to mix individual teas so that the whole 
shall be adapted to the peculiar requirements of different public water 
supplies. In doing this, does he unconsciously produce a mixed tea iu which, 
whatever the drawbacks of the individual teas may be, a balance of caffeine 
and tannin somewhere near the ratio of 1 to 3 is effected? It is well 
known to tea experts that a tea which produces a pleasant palatable infusion 
with London water may easily be uninteresting or even possibly bad ivhen 
made with, say a very soft peaty water in Dublin or with the soft-water 
supplies of Plymouth, Aberdeen, Swansea, and elsewhere. The consumer 
has the same experience. He will have made up his mind after con.sider- 
able trial that a certain tea in his judgment is best, at any rate at 
home. So convinced is he that the tea is a good one that when he happens 
to travel he will take care to have the same tea with him only to find out 
that outside his own district at home the tea becomes indifferent. In other 
words, he has found a tea which associates perfectly with the home supply 
of water, but which proves to go badly with waters of different quality. 
Hence the taster will always be careful to select a tea suited to a particular 
place, and it is invariably his plan to be sure of this by testing the tea with 
the actual water supplied to the neighbourhood for which the tea is required. 
It is difficult to see here what guides him in this matter, except.it be flavour. 
The probability is that rich teas are more suitable for soft acid waters than 
for chalky waters. We know, at any rate, that an acid water will tend to 
neutralise the alkaline salts in tea which keep tannate of caffeine in solution ; 
it would tend to throw caffeine and tannate in the form of tannate out < f 
solution, and so weaken the infusion, whereas chalky water would have 
the opposite tendency and draw closely upon the available tannin and 
caffeine which are present in the form of tannate. This is a mere 
suggestion which may find little support in practice, but so far as we 
have examined blends deemed to be suitable for certain water, the choice 
appears to be iu the direction we have indicated- Thus in a blend for 
consumption in Dublin where the water is soft and acid from the peat, the 
total caffeine tannate amounted to 13*20 per cent., the caffeine and tannin 
being approximately in the 1 to 3 proportion, whereas a tea supplied to 
districts in Scotland where the water is soft but not acid the total caffeine , 
tannate amounted to 8 per cent., and a tea for Wales, where the water is 
again soft but not so acid as Dublin water, the caffeine tannate amounted to 
10*40 per cent., while the blends supplied for chalky waters showed amounts 
of caffeine tannate varying from 10*4 to 11*60 per cent. 

In all cases it is interesting to observe that the blends showed a near 
approximation to the ratio of 1 to 3 of caffeine and tannin as in caffeine 
tannate, and whatever the individual requirements of different districts may 
be, the taster seems to know when and how a combination of teas will give 
a satisfactory result. The varying alkalinity of teas may probably be a 
factor in the case. What exactly lies behind the.choice of ^ tea to suit,the 
requirements of different districts Is a theme which is difficult to pursue on 
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merely chemical grounds, for in addition to the varying chemical th^ac- 
teristics of different water supplies, there are colonies of people who collec¬ 
tively like a strong pungent liquor, while there are others who prefer thcar 
tea to be light and delicate in character. 

The subject is by no means exhausted, but we submit that the fore- 
goiilsf investigation has thrown some new light upon the real character of 
tea infusion, especially in regard to correlating aesthetic with physiological 
considerations. We have not concerned ourselves at all with the chemistry 
of the leaf, but with the chemistry of the cup of tea, and in our inquiry we 
have been assisted by devising new methods of examination. We hope that 
other investigators will be induced to approach the subject from this 
standpoint. 

Comment by The Grocer. 

“ There is one point in particular which grocers might with great advan¬ 
tage bring before the notice of the public. Thus ‘ . . . . the high-priced 
teas yield infusions containing a balance of tannin and caffeine, and in 
general a larger amount of these constituents. The use of a high quality 
tea is therefore not only salutary but economical also.* The article w'e 
have quoted bears striking testimony to the ability of the expert tea blenders. 
The latter, relying upon the practical methods of blending which are 
generally pursued, and upon their skill in selection and in tasting which 
years of constant and keen study have enabled them to acquire, arrive at 
results which scientific investigations have demonstrated beyond all doubt 
to be the best‘attainable. Our contemporary’s commissioners . . . have 
rendered good service to the trade and the public by proving that in tea 
cheapness and economy are represented by fine quality, not by low prices; 
and it rests with the trade, who have suffered so much from the comptuition 
of so-called “ best tea” at Is. 4d. per lb. retail, to see that the public aie 
properly educated upon this very important point.” 

China Tm in 1911. 

The improvement in the delivery of China Tea for 1911 is most marked 
but, of course, it is principally due to the blenders having to use more of 
the common grades in their low-priced blends. However, there is no doubt 
that the middle and belter-class people are being daily converted to the 
taste for good China growths, and it is probably only owing to its higher 
cost that consumption increases so slowly. If only the trade would not 
treat it as a fancy article, and retail it at the same profit they make on 
Kfitish-grown tea, the public could be supplied with a good tea at a reason¬ 
able price. The imports for season 1910-11 were million lbs. more than 
the previous season, partly owing to large imports from America Of the lower 
growths in the spring, and which were attracted here Owing to our market 
being higher than New York, where there was a plethora, for which they 
could not find a sale at any price. Demand, however, has been good, and 
each month shows an increase in deliveries over last year. Home con¬ 
sumption for 1911 shows an increase of 4 and 5 million lbs>, while export 
has increased about 1 million lbs. The last three months of the year, how- 
eVer, show the most marked increase, owing probably to the very high prices 
rjlihg for common Indian and Ceylon leaf, and possibly partly to the country 
g)ihg inbre into stock on account of the fear of another ‘‘strike,” as they 
were kU terribly caught short during the railway and carmen’s strike in the 
^Onf her. Im'ports of Congou for season 1910-11 were nearly 15 million lbs. 
a^iaLifist' 10 millions thc' previous season, but deliveiies increased 3 thillion 
fbs/knd’^e Spbinmenc^d the presdht season with a stock of million lbs. 

rffttlidn^’lSs. mbre'thKn' the'prevtoDs seelson. This season’s^ crop from 
China may possibly be 2 to 3 millions more, but as it is not possible for 
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America to send us what she did early in the spring, the probability is we 
shall not receive any more than last year, while our deliveries are heavier. 
The salient points of the first six months of the year were large Russian 
orders for medium to finest Keemuns, owing to fears of the plague in China 
interfering with the new crop, purchases amounting to some 15,000 i chests, 
wnich was a godsend to this market. The constant demand on the |>art 
of the trade for all good Monings from 6d, to 9d. per lb., as well as Pan- 
yongs from 6d, to Is., leaving the market quite bare by the end of the 
season. The large supplies from America (probably 2 million lbs.) of sweet 
common to fair Monings which were quietly absorbed from 5^^. to with 
a falling market at the finish of id, and id, per lb. on the better kinds with¬ 
out any ostensible reason, and many of which were turned over at \d, and 
i[d, per lb. profit after new seasons came in. Lastly, large shipments from 
Foochow of low common Oolongs (marked Panyong and common Fannings, 
all of which were not wanted, and have only lately been going into consump¬ 
tion, or at least finding a market possibly as a gambling counter. The first^ 
new season 1911-12 crop arrived on July 3 to be followed with larger' 
shipments on the 10th, or a few days earlier than usual. However, 
so much is now sold on overland samples “ to arrive” that there is not 
the same interest in the first arrivals. This season more than ever has 
been done ‘‘ to arrive.” Finest Keemuns, all the crack crops of Ichang, 
all the fine Soo Moos, and a fair quantity of the best Ching Moos were 
sold a month before their arrival and parcelled out amongst the usual 
buyers, while low priced Monings were also anticipated in thousands of i 
chests. The new crop from the North was reported as finer than last year, 
but in our opinion we do not find it as good, and with the exception 
of the Keemuns, which come down first, we find that most of the 
teas have a touch of the damp weather. The Foochow teas, on the other 
hand, were better all round and in very good condition. . After the trade 
filled up their wants of all the better grades demand has been slow for the 
remainder of the year and values have not improved over, say, T^d. per lb. 
Low-priced Monings were largely dealt in to arrive about 5jd. with fair 
grades at 6d. to bid., and from the opening sales they have steadily increased 
in value, and as we close the year we find these grades have gone up a full Id. 
in value. At the start of the sea.son we were left with a large quantity of 
Moning from New York, but the “ strike ” brought out their value, and they 
soon were all absorbed by the blenders as being the only tea available at 
the time.' We finish up the year with virtually no available stock of low- 
priced tea under 6d, and quite a poor supply of fair to medium Moning or 
Panyong up to 7d, per lb. but no doubt the blenders have of late laid in a 
fair stock of the common grades of all kinds, and it remains to. be seen 
where we are to get further shipments to carry us on until next June .—The 
Grocer, 

In the Persian Caspian Provinces. 

Mr. Vice Consul Robins reports:—As already mentioned in ray last 
report the bulk of the tea trade is in the hands of a firm in Rostoff-on-Don. 
There are three transport companies in Russia who have the privilege of 
undertaking the transhipment from the Black Sea to the Caspian without 
having actually to deposit in Batoum the duties which are repayable on 
export from Baku. Thus all the merchants here bring out their tea through 
these transport companies, and by paying them a small fee are saved all the 
trouble with the Russian customs authorities. The transport people, in 
their turn, place all orders obtained with the aforesaid firm in Rostoff. 
There has of late^ however, sprung up a tendency to import the tea dir^t 
from Calcutta, and thus save the various intermediary brokerages and 
commissions. . 
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COFFEE. 

Colfee In 1911« 

From the producers’ point of view 1011 was all that could be desired, 
prices throuf'hout having been uniformly higher than in the previous yean 
To the trade, however, the course of events has been most unsatisfactory as 
the coffee has been altogether too dear for a reasonable working margin to 
be secured. Prices advanced persistently in the earlier part of the year, 
and although there have been subsequent fluctuations, they finish the year 
much above the average. As only to be expected, buyers for some consider¬ 
able time p?st have exercised a good deal of reserve at such a dangerously 
high level of values, and while content to operate in order to fulfil pressing 
requirements the market has worn a rather sluggish appearance. Reduced 
supplies to handle, however, somewhat counterbalanced slackness of 
demand. Brazilian manipulation leading to tightness in such supplies 
caused buyers in the United States to turn their attention to Central 
American Crops, which tended to denude the Loudon market, and enhanced 
the existing stringency. Quality of the East Indian crop was again poor, 
and the quantity shipped proved only about one-half that of the previous 
season, and upon the question of supply the same remark also applies to 
Central American growths. Although arrivals into this country during the 
past year were smaller than in 1910, exports exhibited a deficiency less than 
might have been expected. A feature of the exports this year has been the 
unusually large exports from this country to the United States. There has 
been a wonderfully strong feeling in Santos this autumn, prices there having 
risen above those ruling on this side. The present position has greatly 
changed, prices not ha\ ing been so high as now for fifteen years. The depres¬ 
sion which took place a few years ago was caused by bumper crops, bears 
selling and hedging against stocks. Now the scene has vastly changed, stocks 
both visible and unseen have greatly receded, iind with a succession of smaller 
crops, this declension in supply will receive further emphasis. Large re¬ 
ceipts in Santos caused stocks there to accumulate later in the year, but 
' the position has been only slightly influenced downwards. The Santos 
market for some time has been manipulated by powerful speculative 
interests, who, assisted by reduced crops, apparently command the position 
and are able to dictate their own terms. For a long period the trade 
resisted the high prices, but by the autumn the strength of the position was 
too manifest, and as the necessity of replenishing depleted stock’s became 
paramount, buyers were finally compelled to pay the extreme rates asked. 
Invisible stocks had been allowed to roach a low ebb, so that when the 
demand revived, the paying of stiff rates was unavoidable. As the result 
’ of the continuance of abnormally high prices consumption has fallen off, 
this being shown by the smaller deliveries both in Europe and the United 
States. . . . Trade has been consistently disappointing, and praise¬ 
worthy as are the efforts to increase the consumption of cofiee in this 
country, the chances of satisfactory results are small so long as business is 
handicapped by the present excessively high prices. Prospects of the next 
Brazil crop have been watched with unusual interest, but the outlook has 
. been far from promising, the flowering having been very irregular, and a 
small crop is generally expected. The terminal market has been in a state 
of much unrest more recently prices showing much divergence, owing to 
hard struggling between bears and bulls,, principally the Mew York and 
Hamburg. Small quantities of the new crop mild descriptions have lately 
arrived, and have found buyers at very stiff rates, although the later 
tendency has been weaker, with the demand restricted, as is usual in thd 
last few weeks Of the year. After a clear rise of about 25s. per cwt., the 
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market is a few shillings below best points which should form a sounder 
basis of the Brazil crop is really damaged to the extent one is led to believe. 
Some of the Central American countries expect the new crop to turn out 
fairly satisfactory as regards quantity .—The Grocer, 

The Market. 

The Hamburg correspondent of the Economist^ writing on January 10, 
reported:— 

The market has this week had to contend with a succession of depres* 
sing influences. The unexpectedly unfavourable December statistics 
mentioned last week continued, liberal receipts at Santos exceeding those of 
last year by quite one-third; weak market advices from both Santos and 
Rio, a steady shrinkage of values at New York, and finally the persistent 
absence of even a moderately active demand for coffee on the spot seem at 
last to have discouraged the market, and the result has been a series of 
quiet, slowly crumbling markets, followed at first by rallies, due to the 
distribution of supporting orders on the part of the leaders of the clique 
interested in defending prices from collapse. During the past three days 
this support has been less effective, and the retrograde movement has 
gained some momentum, so that to-day’s closing values are 1J to 1 pf. below 
those of a week ago. It is the greatest fall of any week since the beginning 
of December, carrying prices back to the level of the beginning of October. 
• « • 

At the moment sentiment is bearish. Prices have receded 6 pf. from 
the highest of last October, but are still 5 pf. higher than a year ago, and 
there are many who think that the levelling down process will continue. 
Santos is not strong, and the free marketing by the Interior of Sao Paulo 
seems to justify the views of those who contend that the crop will reach 10 
million bags or more. Cables have been sent during the week with intent 
to stiffen the market, to the effect that the current month’s receipts at 
Santos would be about 250,000 bags, that there were in the Interior about 
Ti million bags, that the next crop would not exceed 7i million bags, and 
the weather was very unfavourable, and that the quality of the next crop 
would be low. Hut they found little serious attention. On the other hand 
attention was drawn by the result of an auction at Amsterdam yesterday, 
when out of 30,000 bags Santos, only 16,000 found buyers, on the basis of 
66 s. 3d. c. and f., for superior,” while direct c. and f. offers from Santos 
are still at this same figure for “ good average.” The spot market is likely 
to be very slow until the Valorization Committee, at its meeting on th^ 2;^th 
instant, announces what quantities will be sold this year. It is stated that 
the leaders have made up their minds that only 700,^000 bags are tp be 
disposed of, but circumstances between now and then may cause an alter¬ 
ation in this figure. The prospects are for a continuance of slow and easy 
markets, barring a renewal of aggressive manipulation through the usuad 
well known channels. 

London advices of about the same date state:— 

The fall since the beginning of the month has been 4s. per cwt., but 
this only brings the price down to what it was in the early days of last 
autumn, when a much larger Brazilian crop was expected than will appa¬ 
rently now be marketed. The fall has come at a time when it most affects 
the mild descriptions, which are now beginning to come forward freely, and 
the auctions have felt it to the full extent, some parpels of Costa Rica 
aii4 Central American having sold at 2s. to 3s. per cwt. decline. These 
latfer are still much the cheapest kinds offering,' and are now sufficiently 
attractive to lead to more business. 
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Planting in Coorg, 

In tlie Report 311 the Administration of Coorpf, it is stated that 

the weather wa.s moderately fav{)urablc for wet and dry crops but the un¬ 
equal distribution of rain in the hitter part of the cultivation season affected 
the outturn. The coffee crop was below the average as a natural result of 
a heavy crop in the previous year. The cardamom crop was affected by 
scanty rains in February and March and consecinontly the outturn was 
below tlie average. The total rainfall in IblO was 127 inches, against an 
average of 125 inche.s for the past 15 years. The area recorded as actually 
cultivated with coffee was 42,636 acres, or an advance of 215 acres over that 
of the previous year. The total extent held under the coffee tenure was 
98,958 acres, which includes in) 9,356 acre.s of lyoticnri cardamom nialcs^ 
ih) 1,546 acres of orange gardens, (c) 41,142 acres of abandoned coffee or 
land granted for coffee but not planted and id) 3,278 acres planted with 
rubber. There is thus a uoX anja of 43,636 acres under actual coffee culti¬ 
vation, of which 38,752 acres are cultivated according to the European 
method and 4,884 acres in the native style. In addition to the area shown 
under id} supra, 1,319 acres arc cultivated with rubber and 135 acres with 

The area which is roughly e.stimated as being cultivated with cardainom.s, 
viz, 1,903 acres, is made up of Uj) jama males (382 acres), (/>) leased 
males (941 acres) and (c) coffee assessed males (580 acres); the aggregate 
holdings under these heads being 11,955, 45,‘l24 and 9.356 acres, respecti¬ 
vely, dotal 60,735 acres). 

The area sliown under orchards and garden produce ” consists of 293 
acres of arecannt and cocoannt and 4,027 acre.s of orange gai'dens. Tb(j 
latter figure includes the 1,546 acres already referred to. The decrease in 
the area of orange g.ardens included in the coffee arori (347 acres) relates 
to old gardens which have practically been abandoned. The area under 
pepper cultivation is estimated at 222 acres. 

The results obtained on the Government experimental plots from the 
cultivation of rug/, cholum, tapioca and ground-nut weie satisfactory. 
Tapioca cuttings were taken by a number of ryots.. Orange plants, for 
which there was a great demand, were raised in inirFe.-ics imd drsUibnted 
at a moderate price.. 

An increase of over Rs.21,500 in recoveries on account of timber growth 
on land newly taken up for cultivation is 'sliid to have been chieffy due to 
recoveries on account of timber on land given out for the cultivation o£ 
rubber. 
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Solantiflo Officer’s Papers. 

LXXXIX.— Efjavorms attacking Tka Sleulings. 

Eclworuis or NeiQato^ worms beloug to a group of; ^nimals which 
usually live In'‘damp dccajnng organic matter and arc as a rule harmless. 
One species is parasitic in man and causes the elephantiasis so common in 
tropical countries. The eehvoroi which attacks plants is known as Hetc- 
rodera radicola TiXiCiXi ioxms nodules on the roots not unlike, but usually 
distinguishable from, the nodules formed by the nitrifying bacteria on the roots 
of legumes. It is so small that it is invisible to the unaided eye though it 
may be made out with a good hand lens. The attack of the worms on the 
tender tissue of the roots of young seedlings results in the formation of a 
swelling due to the irritation set up. The cells which convey food and 
moisture to the leaves are eaten into by the worms and are thus unable to 
perform their functions, and plants badly attacked wilt and die. 

Such injuries to the roots afl’ord a ready entrance for fungoid and 
bacterial diseases and it is probable th.it many plant diseases are aided in 
their attacks by the injuries caused in the first place by eelworms. Thus the 
root disease of pepper, which did so much harm in the VVynaad, was suspect¬ 
ed to gain an entrance to the roots of the Vines through the wounds made 
by Eelworms. (See P. C,, Vol. V, p. 255.) 

In 1905 the Tea seedlings in one nursery at least were attacked by 
Eelworms in the Wynaad and Dr. C.A, Barber, the Govcrnriicnt IJotanistt 
Madras, investigated the matter and issued a report upon it. Tea nur¬ 
series in the Anamalais have been attacked by the same pest this year, and 
the following extracts from Dr. Barber’s report are quoted us being of great 
interest in this connection. 

Dr. Barber says:— 

“ The attacks of Uctewdera radicola arc very characteristic, although 
“ acting differently upon different plants. There is always a gall-formation 
“ upon the under-ground parts. But, while in some cases, this thickening 
“ of the tissues is local, in others the whole organ is swollen for some 
distance. Of course there arc many transitional cases, but we have as 
“ extremes, in the first case a scries of nodules very like those ou legumin- 
“ Qus roots, and in the second a swollen irregular elongated mass. In the 
“ tea seedlings the latter is the case and we find, immediately below tho 
“ collar, a great thickening of the softer tissues. The upper part of the root 
“ is much thickened as can be readily seen. The whole strength of the 
“ plant seems to be taken up in the formation of a parenchymatous mass of 
“ tissue in which the various stages of the parasite are to be found. The 
*’ rest of the root-system is poor and stunted. The plant ceases to grow. 
“ A few leaves arc formed which, in spite of careful watering, soon fall off 
“ and the plant, after struggling on for some time, dies completely away.” 

“ I have not been able to gather much information as to the previous 
appearances of this pest in India, although this does not imply that the 
“ eelworm has not been among us for a long time. Mr. Green, the Govern- 
meat Entomologist of Ceylon, has told me that he had a good deal of 
“ trouble with eelworms in 1898, when they appeared in a set of tea nur- 
series. His recommendation was to immediately destroy the plants and la 
‘‘ let the ground lie fallow for a full year afterwards. This appears to have 
“ effectually put a stop to the outbreak. 

The whole subject of eelworm. diseases has received an enormous^ 
amount of attention in Europe. This has lately been specially due to the 
‘■great destruction caused by Heferodcra Schachtiij a form olosely allied 
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to our lea eel worm among the sugar beets. The necessity for the sharpest 
“ distinction being drawn between this and our species has placed it in our 
power at once by external marks to determine each form, and we have 
also obtained a fairly full knowledge of the difficult life-history of these 
“ pests. It will be well before referring^ to the remedies which may be 
“ applied to give a brief description of the principal changes which take place 
in the growth of the eel worm from the egg stage to the adult female. If a 
“ piece of swollen root be cut in two, its tissue will be seeu to have scattered 
through it a series of small holes about the size of a pin’s head. U poii 
** applying a needle a whitish pulp can be extracted. I’his when looked at 
“ through a microscope is seen to consist of sacs containing a multitude of 
“ minute, kidney-shaped eggs in many of which small worms may be detected 
“ coiled up or commencing to wriggle. These masses of eggs and the mein- 
“ branoiis coating around them are all that is left of the iiiiich swollen and 
“ altered adult female of the eelworm. 

“ The minute worms escape from the decaving root and for a short 
“ time wander in the soil around the rootlets. They then enter the tissues 
of the plant, piercing the cells with a minute stylet which they bear in 
their gullet. The male, at any rate, undergoes a kind of moult inside the 
plant. Its inner organs shrink to a mass of protoplasm in the centre, 
“ leaving the skin as a loose protecting layer, h'rom this develops later a 
** larger worm which, rupturing the old skin, is prepared to fertilise the 
growing female. 'I'lie latter process probably takes place outside the 
** plant tissues, and wlien the fertile female re-enters the rootlet she does so 
for life. Her shape at that time is more or less worm-like but as she 
“absorbs the juices of the plant she swells to a pear-like body of compara- 
** lively enormous si/e and in the later stages the hinder part is a mass of 
“ eggs and young, and her form is so altered that it took many years for 
“ observers properly to make out what these so called “ cysts ” were. They 
“ are much more difficult to make out in the cinchona root.s. 

“It will be seen from this very short description of the eel worm’s 
“ life-hi.story that most of its life is spent within the tissues of its host. Any 
“ such remedy as treating the plants with the ordinary insecticides would 
“ therefore be a waste of time and money. 

“ Of the remedies employed the fir>t and most important is the 
“ complete destruction of all infected plants. One look at the hundreds of 
“ young produced from one swollen female will make a planter very caro- 
“ ful not to leave a piece of diseased root about. 

“ After the thorough eradication of all its host plants, attention must be 
“ paid to such eggs and young as have already escaped from the plants into 
“ the soil. The usual remedy for these is the application of alkaline 
“manures. Among tho.se recommended.may be inontioiied potassium and 
“ ammonium sulphate, ferrous sulphate, sodium nitrate, kainit, etc., but 
“ there appears to be a good deal of doubt .still existing as to their efficacy. 
“ It ha.", for instance, from time to time been stated that the presence of 
“ eelworm has been due to the lack of pota.sh salts in the .soil. Hut a series 
“ of many years experiment has at length shown that this is not the case. 
“ Soils containing excess of potash were found to be badly attacked, the 
‘ addition of potash by itself produced no effect, while the simple removal 
/of the eelworms was at once effective. It is worth while noting in this 
“ connection that the eel worms at Dodabetta are mo.st abundant in plots 
“carefully manured with nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash and snperphos- 
“ phate. The land has always been wert cultivated and the plants are 
“ among the best in the estate. 
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“ As iu most cases of animal pests the cclwonn has its own enemies^ 
“ and, in consideration of the alluriiif: character of such remedies, I may 
“ mention that I have found many of the worms in different stages attacked 
“ by parasitic fungi. In one case the male worm was seen to be infested 
“ with hyphae from which conidia were being produced. When we are 
“ sufficiently advanced always to have a cryptogainist at hand in our agri- 
“ cultural departments, doubtless this and otlier similar diseases may be 
“ effectually lodged in the bodies of plant parasites. 

“ But after carefully considering the matter I think it will be evident to 
most people that the best plan to be adopted is to avoid using the land for 
“ some time, at any rate with a crop which is known to be subject to the 
“ disease.” 

In the course of his report Dr. Barber points out that many of the 
common weeds are habitually attacked by eelworms and that Cinchona is 
also extensively affected. In the case of the present attack in the Anamalais 
the pest was probably in the ground before the tea seed was put out. The 
only thing to do appears to be to pull out and burn all the plants now 
showing signs of the disease, and in future to take precautions that the 
nurseries are free from the disease before thej are planted. To ensure this 
all weeds, roots, &c. should be collected and burned, the beds should be 
deeply dug and the soil turned over, and exposed to the heat of the sun in 
the dry weather, since the eelworm is dependent upon moisture. Dr. Barber 
in dealing with this point in the case of annual crops says, “ all that is 
needed is that the ground should be worked constantly throughout the dry 
months of the year.” After this s liberal dressing of lime should be worked 
into the beds, which should then be kept well drained. 

Some experiments made iu Queensland to determine the effect of 
fertilisers on nematode worms were recorded in the Queensland Agricul¬ 
tural Journal VoL XXVII No, 1, The soil experimented upon was found 
to be full of nematodes which “ increased rapidly with the cultivation and 
working of the soil, culminating by the third season in an amount sufficient 
to render the cultivation of any crop subject to their attack hopeless”. 
Plots of this soil were treated with various fertilisers and cowpeas, which 
are readily susceptible to nematodes, were grown in them. The result 
proved that Vaporite at tlie rate of 1| lbs. per 100 scpiare feet with 1 lb. of 
meat works manure gave the best result, but this was expensive. Th© 
best result, w’hcn economy was taken into account, was obtained by giving 
the soil a dressing of lime at the rate of 1 lb. per 100 square feet followed 
by I lbs. of meat works manure, and \ lb. of sulphate of potash. This 
would indicate that in the case of Tea nurseries in rich soil Vaporite or 
Lime alone would probably be the best substances to apply. 

In Mexico when coffee trees are attacked by eelworms, gasoline, ben* 
;jinc, sulphate of iron, carbon bisulphide and calcium carbide arc said to 
have been used with good effect. It would be iuleicsting to try the effect of 
a light dressing of nitrolim and also the effect of insecticides like vaporite 
and Clift’s Insecticide. 

In note No. 126 (P. C., Vol. VI, p. 496) attention was called to the 
fact that a top dressing of Rape poonac had been recommended as a remedy 
for eelworms. 

In conclusion it may be said that this disease appears to damage tea 
seedlings only and once the plant has developed a big root system it appears 
to get away from the eelworms, • 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 
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Notes and Comments by the Soientiflo OfRoep. 

. .150. Electricity and Crops *—An account was recently given of the 
application of electricity to horticultural practices (Sc, O. Paper No. 87). 
In a recent issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle the results of experiments 
conducted at the Imperial Hiological Station at Dahlem (Germany) are des¬ 
cribed. 'These were of two kinds. “ In one the atmospheric electricity was 
intensified by currents passing along overhead wires, and in the other high 
tension electricity was applied.** The results were generally in favour of 
the former mode of electrification. The increased growths under these 
conditions ranged from 15 to 40 per cent. The high tension electricity 
caused, when a strong current was employed, a yield of 90 to 105 per cent, 
as compared with the normal control; in other words a slight average 
decrease. The weak high tension current, however, affected the yield more 
favourably and produced, in some cases, as much as 25 per cent, increase. 
The Dahlem report concludes with a very definite caution. It points out 
that the whole question of the utilisation of electricity for augmenting the 
growth and speeding up the development of plants is in an experimental 
stage and suggests that growers should be cautious in adopting schemes of 
electrification for these purposes since the stage in which electricity can be 
used on a commercial scale with assured results has not yet been reached. 
Nevertheless, with the results of the Dahlem experiments, and those of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor Priestley, and others, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the near future may see a wide-spread adoption of this new agent for the 
forcing of plantsf ’ 

151. Coffea robusta ,—During my recent tour in the Anamalais I saw 
some Coffee of this variety which had been planted out and had made very 
good growth. The plants appear to be somewhat variable in type and many 
of them looked very much like Liberian Coffee. Though only about two 
years old they were already showing signs of blossom. It is of interest to 
note that planters in other countries are having a similar experience with 
this variety. The Director of Agriculture in the Philippines writes of it in 
his Annual Report, “ one hundred and forty-four plants of choice ‘ robiista ’ 
from Java set oat in 1909 have made a very vigorous growth and are now 
130 to 180 centimetres in height with bushy tops. When one and one-half 
years old the tiees bloomed abundantly. There is a good crop of berries 
about one-third grown at the present time. In appearance this variety 
resembles the Liberian.” 

152. Green Manuriti <*,—A copy of the first Bulletin of the General 
Series of the Mysore State Department of Agriculture has been received. 
In this Bulletin Dr. L. C. Coleman describes the System of Manuring prac¬ 
tised in Mysore. A simple and very clear account is given of the way in 
which Leguminous plants obtain Nitrogen from the air by means of the 
nodules on their roots which are full of bacteria, and some excellent plates, 
reproduced from micro-photographs, illustrate the Bulletin and show these 
bacteria in the cells of the nodule. It is pointed but that leguminous plants 
contain more nitrogen in their leaves than other plants because they not 
only obtain it from the soil by means of their roots in the ordinary way but 
also accumulate it by the aid of bacteria. Hence Legumes afford the best 
plants for Green Manuring purposes. The best time to cut such green 
manures is when they are in flower before the stores of nitrogen pass from 
the leaves into the seed. 


RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, 

Planting Experts 
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United States Statleties of Malayan Rubber Growing. 

Recognkin);? the importance to the American rubber and kindred 
industries of full and detailed information as to the development of rubber 
culture in the Malay States, a systeriiatic investigation of the whole rpinstion 
has lately been made by the United States Govcrnineiit. This difficult task 
has been ably carried out by Mr. D. Milton Tigart, United States Vice- 
Consul General in charge at Singapore, who has compiled a report covering 
the four years 1907-1910, which (though not yet published) The India 
Rubber World has, by the courtesy of the Hiireau of Manufactures, 
Department of Coiiiinerce and Labour, had an opportunity of examining, 
and of which the loadhig features are reproduced below. 

The report includes fU rubber acreage, yield and prodnctu)n : *2) cost 
of development per acre and of production per pound, (^thcr points touched 
upon are (3) comparative quality of product, probable output, market value 
and dividends; while (4) labour, diseases and other important points like¬ 
wise receive attention. Appealing, as it doc<, alike to the rubber 
manufacturer and to the economic student, this skilfully compiled report 
amply repays perusal. 

Dealing with the history of the ‘^rubber boom,” which occuried within 
the last year covered by the report, Mr. Figart refers to the inherent sound¬ 
ness of the rubber trade, as being demonstrattid by the l eLilivt-ly small 
number of failures, which marked the subsequent decline in values. 

MAT.AYAN ACRKA<;K AND PRODUCT. 

Taking the first and last of the four years dealt with, the t»)tal rubber 
acreage of Malaya rose from 179,227 acres in 1907 to 362,853 in 1910 , thus 
having more than doubled within the period in question. That tin? grand 
total of production increased from 2,278,870 pounds in 1907 to I t,368,863 
pounds in 1910 , w'onld show the largely augmented products eness of 
Malaya as the result of methodical and scientific rubber cultivation. 

The acreage planted on December 31, 1910 (362,853 acres) ix'prescntod 
632 estates (as compared with 534 a year earlier) with an acreage of 
292,033. (If the 1910 acreage about one-fifth had been planted during that 
year, while the plantings of 1909 only represented 15 per cent, of the total 
cultivated acreage at the end of that period. 

Ceylon, while producing in 1910 more than six times as much rubber 
as in 1907, had a much smaller quantity to start with. Consecpieutly the 
excess in the Malayan yield, as compared with that of Ceylon now' amounts 
to about 11,000,000 pounds, as illustrated by the following compnri?oii: 

1907. 1910. 

Malaya ... ... lbs. 2,278,870 14,368,863 

Ceylon ... ... „ 556,080 3,298,652 

CO^^PARA I IVE ACREAGE IN THE FAR EAST. 

Much interest attaches to the following details of the present rubber 
acreage in various Asiatic, countries:— 

RUBBER ACRE.\GE, 1910. 


Malaya 


... 362,853 

Ceylon ... 


... 24L885 

Netherlands Indies 


... 150,000 

Hurma ... 


13,525 

Cochin China... 


... 11,000 

South India ... ' 

... 

••• 30,000 


Total acres, 1910... 809,263 
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From a comparison of this table with the figures already quoted, it 
would bccfu that Malaya, with 362,853 acres, produced in 1910 14,368,863 
poiiuds, while Ceylon, with 241,885 acre,s, only produced 3,298,652 pounds. 

COST OF DEVELOPMENT PER ACRE. 

Following the above important statistical facts, is a valuable estimate 
prepared by Mr. C. M. Cuinining, Manager of Linggi Plantation, Limited, 
Selangor, of the cost of opening up a rubber plantation of 1,000 acres (250 
acres each year) including 10 per cent, for contingencies. The cost is esti¬ 
mated as representing: First year, $19,681; second year, $18,588; third 
year, $22,649; fourth year, $33,902 ; fifth year, $26,741; sixth year, $27,053; 
seventh year, $31,240. The total cost (without interest) would thus far be 
$179,854, but striking off respectively one-eighth, one-third and five-eighths 
for the last three years, the amount would be reduced to $147,969, or 
approximately (as Mr. Figart states) 150 per acre. 

Taking the principal items of gross expenses for the first and seventh 
years, the following resusts will be shown :— 


Premium and survey... 

1 St year. 

... $2,272 

7th year. 

Clearing 250 acres ... 

... 2,130 


Planting 250 acres ... 

852 

• • t 

Plants and seeds 

1,136 

• •• 

Bungalow 

... 1,704 

• • • 

Hospittil, etc. 

... 1,704 

• •• 

Kent 

568 

2,272 

Superintendence 

... 2,272 

4,260 

Weeding 

... 1,278 

8,520 

Machinery 

••• ... 

5,680 

Other expenses 

... 3,976 

7,668 

Contingencies, 10 per cent. 

17,892 

1,789 

28,400 

2,840 


>19,681 

$31,240 


The estimate of $150 an acre, it will be remembered, is arrived at in 
conjunction with five-eighths of the amount of the expenses for the seventh 
year, being charges to revenue. 


YIELD PER ACRE. 


According to the estimate of prominent planters, the annual yields per 
acre may be counted as follows:— 


Pounds. 


Fifth year 

••• 

... 

50 

Sixth year 

••• 

... 

150/188 

Seventh year 


... 

250/281 

Eighth year 


... 

350/381 

Ninth year 

•«« 

... 

400/494 

Tenth year 

... 

... 

400/577 

Eleventh year 


... 

400/633 


While well managed estates have been producing from 500 to 800 
pounds of rubber per acre, it is remarked that in many cases these figures 
will not be reached. At the same time, it is added, these conservative 
estimates will probably be greatly exceeded, if tapping is delayed until 
the proper period has elapsed, and is then carried on in the most scientiffb 
manner. 
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ESTIMATED RESULTS AT FIFTH AND TWELFTH YEARS. 

Ill pro-formd calculations given of prospective annual results frfim Uie 
fiftli to the twelfth year, the lowest of the above estimates of qnantHy fs 
used as a basis of calculation. 

The scope and general features of the abov-named calculations are 
illustrated by the following estimates, applicable to an estate bf LOGO 
acres :— 

Fifth year—250 acres at 50 lbs. per annum—12,500 lbs. 

at $072 per lb. ... ... ... ... $9,000 

Less cost of production at $0*48 per lb, ... ... $6,000 

^Estimated,result) ... ... ... ... $3,000 

Twelfth vear—1,000 acres at 400 lbs. per aniuiin— 

400,000 lbs. at $072 per lb ... ... ... $288,000 

Less cost of production at $0*36 per lb. ... ... 144,00i) 

(Estimated result) ... ... ... ... $144,000 

COST OF PRODUCTION PER POUND. 

As to this crucial point, it is stated that the average cost per pound, 
for 33 estates taken indiscriiniiiatcly, ccpialled Is. 2id. or $0*26. ThivS 
average, it is noted, is on a basis including young trees. That in the 
estimates of the results just referred to, the cost of producriou is ligured at 
36 cents, is in harPiony with the conservative nature of Mr. Figart’s other 
calculations. 

PROBABLE OUTPUT. 

Mr. Figart's view that nothing definite can be said about the probable 
output of rubber, is a statement of importance. At the same time, he 
quotes the subjoined estimates of two prominent rubber men, which are 
very close to eagh other, which he characterii^es as being “ as good estimates 
as can be obtained: ” 

Production, 1910, 

Malaya alone ... ... 14,368,863 lbs. (or about) 6,450 tons, 

Ceylon alone ... ... 3,298,652 „ „ 1,450 „ 

Total Far East««» 17,667,515 „ „ 7,900 

Estimate No, 1 (Malava alone). . Tons. 

1910 ’ ... ... ... 6,450 

1911- ■ ... ... ... 11,000 

1912 . ... , .. ... 18,000 

1913 ... ... ... 24,000 

1914 .. ... ... 33,000 

1915 ... ... ... 45,000 

1916 ... ... ... ’66,000 

Estimate No. 2 (for total Far East). . 

1910 ... ... 7,900 

1911 ... ... 16,000—17,000 

1912 ... ... 25,000—30,000 

1913 ... ... 40,000—45,000 

1914 ... ... 55,000—60,000 

1915 ... ... 70,000 

When figures in respect to Ceylon the Netherlands, Indies, BunnrK elb,,, 
add^,^ ^ose from Malaya in estimate No. 1, tlu result will be very 
to that shown by the second estimate. 
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COMPARATIVE gUALlTY OF PRODUCT. 

On this subject Mr. Figart makes the following reconiincndntioh:— 
Plantation rubber, while superior to ^nc hard Para in fesilious and 
mineral tests, has generally proved inferior in strength, and more care must 
be taken in working if up, to prevent a soft product resulting. Recent tests, 
however, have been more satisfactory: and with improved methods in 
cultivating, collecting, coagulating, and preparing (plantation) rubber, it' is 
confidently expected that the future product will approximate fine hard 
Para in ever>’ important lest. ” 

MARKET VALUE AND DIVIDENDS. 

In connection with these points Mr. Figart remarks lliat the following 
conditions may be assumed :— 

Cost of Production, 36 cents per pound; (spine estates now turning 
out rubber for less than 2+ cents.) 

Selling Price, 2 shillings of 48 cents. 

Profit, 12 cents, per pound. 

On the basis of the two estimates previously referred to of 400 and 577 
poiuids per acre for toii-year-old trees, it is calculated that the profit per 
acre would be respectively $48 and $69. Taking even the lower figure, it is 
shown that in the cases of seven estates chosen indiscriminately, the profit 
would represent, for original investors from 17*4 per cent, to 6r5 per cent.; 
while on the present high market values, the shares would pay from 2*6 per 
cent, to 6 per cent These results, it is urged, show the sound basis of tho 
industry, even with appreciated share value. 

LABOUR. 

A constant increase is recorded in the arrivals of Chinese. immigrants 
at both Singapore and Penang; the number landed at the former port in 
1910 having been 216,321, as agaiiist 151,752 for 1909. Tho number 
arriving at PenaiTg was 59,414, being 37 per cent, in excc.ss of th.at recorded 
for the previous year. It being calculated that by 1920 there may perhaps 
be a million acres of rubber trees in Malaya, as compared with about one- 
third that area at present under cultivation, this possible throe-fold increase 
Avdnld necessitate a labour force of 600,000 to 700,000 coolies, against tho 
500,000 at which the present number has been estimated, 'i'ho prospective 
increased cost of the cooly labour required to meet the needs of the estates 
is a factor to which Mr. Figart calls attention, as possibly rnh.ancing the 
cost of Malayan rubber production. 

CROPS. 

A distinction as to accessory crops is drawn between catch-crops and 
cover crops* The former do.scription is grown for the purpose of getting 
revenue, during the first four or five years, up to the titne when the rubber 
IS at the producing stage, but agricirlturaHy they are not to bo recommended. 
In the h'ederated Malay States, less than 6 per cent, of the rubber acreage 
was planted in 1910 with catch croj^s (principally coffee>. as against 10 ^er 
cent., in 1909, while iu the Straits Settlements the iJercentage was only 28 
per cent, as compared with 40 per cent, for the previous >car. 

Cover-crops are planted between rubber, at present chiefly with iho 
object of reducing the expenditure oh wading. Mr. Figart rein.irh.s that no 
cover-crop unconditionally recommended in Malayan plantations; 

considering the bc^t pre^edure at ^'cspn( to be absolute cleau weeding. He 
addk. tbat if a regpihiqpus and easily coiittrplled cover cre^ were intt*(Suced, 
it ifirght be preferable even to cleaii weeding, particularly if it paid the cost 
own production. 
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ui’UBKR’ on. avd poon’Ac. 

Although experiments in crushing rubber seeds for the oil and residual 
poonac have so far been without satisfactory results, recoiuTnendations 
have been sent to planters to instal machinery suitable for the purposed 
named, so as to continue trials in the direction indicated. 

DKTAir.S OF PLANTATION liXPKNDI l UKK. 

In a detailed appendix, the work of Mr. C. C. Malet, formerly connected 
with the Agriculture Department of the Belgian Congo, and at present a 
licensed valuator in the Straits Settlements, full pro-fornifi particulars are- 
shown of the various elements of costs of rubber production on a thousand 
acre estate, on the basis of 400 pounds i)er acre, and an average per acre 
of about 120 trees. The cost of production is quoted as a fr.action under 26 
cents per pound for the estimated annual product of 400,000 pounds. 

THE FrTt’Ri: RUBBER. 

Mr. Figart’s views on the general situation of rubber arc so broad and 
far seeing that they may with advantage be quoted literally:— 

“ Considerable thought is being given to the question of whether the 
future plantation rubber industry will be much affected by the wild rubber 
supply. The present cost of marketing wild rubber is higher than the cost of 
producing plantation rubber, and with the large quantities of the latter 
coming on the market in a few years’ time (possibly 100.000 to 150,000 tons), 
there will be a strong tendency in the direction of reducing the supply of 
v/ild rubber which can be marketed at a profit. Realiifing this, the Brazilian 
(Government is taking steps which will make possible a material reduction in 
the cost of collecting wild rubber. However, it is the general opinion of 
manufacturers that the new uses td which rubber will be devoted will absorb 
the visible supply, and maintain prices at a figure which will allow a liberal 
margin of profit to investors in plantation rubber. This fact is evidenced 
by the investment in the Orient of millions of dollars in this industry by a 
group of American Capitalists, but a small percentage of whose holdings' is 
planted and none of which are in bearing.” 

One planter has the following to say:— 

“‘When the output from the plantations (say 1,000,000 to 1,200,060 
acres in more or less full bearing by 1920*22) amounts to o\'er 200,000 tons 
per year, then, in order to sell this huge output, the price must be reduced 
so low that many new channels of consumption will be opened up, which 
means a probable average price of, say, 30 cents per pound at which price 
it is not at present conceivable that fine hard Para can be profitably collected 
even under the best circumstances,’ ” 

I “ The above is of course based on a much lower cost of production 
than the writer has used in this article.” 

While it has only been possible to reproduce some of the most promi¬ 
nent features, the above summary indicates the leading i>oints of the report, 
and shows the vast amouht of preparation and skilful compilation under¬ 
taken by Mr. Figart and his colleagues.—T/^c India Rubber World, 


CoFFEK^ IN Venezuela. 

H. M. Legation at Caracas reported, under date of 24th. October, 
1911, that the abundant crop of coffee in Venezuela then being harvested 
and the high price ‘6f thAt Staple., promised a prosperous yijar for.the country,, 
and e.xchange had risen to par ip consequence. 
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COMPANIES. 

Nllaifibur Rubbai* Estates. 

. . The Secretary of the Nilambur Rubber Estates, Ltd., has issued to the 
shareholders a report upon the Company's, estates by Mr. John Aird, the 
Manager in India, which states as follows :r“During the past year very con¬ 
siderable progress was made towards getting the Glenrock estate into a 
satisfactory condition of cultivation. The rank growth of ‘‘ diibbay '* gras^ 
and secondary jungle which existed at this time last year over practically the 
entire area was cut down and several fields put into a thorough state of culti¬ 
vation. After the growth mentioned above had been cut down systematic 
cultivation by digging was instituted, and round after round of this work 
was done until the dnbbay was practically eradicated and the soil in excel¬ 
lent condition as regards tilth. 1 think I can safely say that the rubber, both 
old and supplies, has lajsponded in a satisfactory inanner, as during the 
season the growth and healthy colour of the foliage was in marked edntrast 
to those on which the work had not been taken in hand. This was especially 
so on No. 1 field, which was fiivst started, and had the benefit of good 
north-east monsoon rains after the work had been taken in hand. On the 
fields dug during the previous dry weather all weeds of an objectionable 
character were pulled up by hand and the soft *' goat w’eed ” kept close to 
the ground by grass knifing. This goat weed, which now greatly predomi¬ 
nates over ihc dug land, is entirely unobjectionable, and scientists say 
beneficial. Digging has again been taken in hand, and good nrogress made 
.since the cessation of the south west monsoon. 34,084 plants were put 
down during the past monsoon, and natjually this represents a large pro¬ 
portion of the planted area of the estate. The plants arc so far doing well 
and I trust that our requirements in this way will next year show a great 
reduction. The shade trees which exi.sted in No. 3 field have been cut oilt, 
and rubber is now irnpro' ing. Pink disc«ase had r)btainecl a firm hold, add 
many trees were suffering from it at this lime last year. These wdn^ 
stumped where stems were attacked, and primed where branches only were 
affected, and the diseased wood burnt, and I am glad to say that practically 
no disease is now in evidence. Stump rot also existed, and a good many trees 
were attacked, but these have been isolated by trenches to prevent the 
spread of the fungus to sun'ounding trees and this has proved effective. 
Three small fields of tea e.xist on the property, but as no work had apparently 
been done on these since planting—which must have been done a consider¬ 
able number of years ago—the jungle had grow n over them and they had 
suffered much from fire. This jungle growth has now been removed and 
the fields cleaned up and put in order. Tlie loppings w'ill soon rot and the 
crop of tea seed in the coming year should bt; of considerable value. Some 
seed was obtained this year, and a few maunds sold. A iicnv field of 30 
acres was also cleared and planted during tlu' past monsoon, but owing to 
the early cessation of the raips, vacancies are numerous in this. Arraiigr- 
tnents have also been n)ide to do a clearing this coming season and felling 
is now being started and nurseries made, ;ind 1 hope these timely plans will 
ensure success. I am glad to be able to report that there is-a vast iinprovo- 
ineht in the matter of labour, and I have every hope that we are now at tbc 
end of our diificultics, as jcoolies are coming in freely from the Coast and I 
have now got some 450 of these and a gang of pci:manent coolies nnnibev- 
ing 253. Canarcse inaistries of a desirable class are now making prelimi¬ 
nary enquiries for the coining sca^dn,. and I hope to secure an adequate 
sqpply of this class of labour iivfjiifurc*. , , , 

. The cultivation on the NirfniriH estate was principally omfined to grass 
knifing.' During the past soulhi^west iiKRisoon onltix'atlon ha< been copfiped* 
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to grass knifing, but since the cessation of the rains forking round the plants 
has again been taken in hand, and the whole area will done in this way 
in the course of the next two months, 1 hope.^ The whole estate was 
supplied and some 14,000 plants were put out. These are doing'well, and I 
hope there will be very little required in this waj;^ during the coming year. So 
far I have seen no signs of either pink disease or stump rot on this estate. 
Pard seed were put down the nursery in August and September last, and 
plants are coming on well. I hope there may be a sufficient number in this 
nursery to supply all the three estates in the coming year. A block of 198 
acres was planted during the past south-west monsoon. This represents the 
balance of area originally cleared but which it was apparently found either 
impossible or undesirable to plant in the monsoon of 1909. Roclearing, 
lining, holding, and planting was got through in good time, and plants are com¬ 
ing on well. The labour question is one on which 1 regret to say very little 
real progress has been made, and the labour force still remains a very unset¬ 
tled and fluctuating one. At present there are about 400 coolies on the estate, 
and this would fully meet requirements if permanent. I hope that with 
settled conditions, coolies and maistries may acquire confidence on this 
estate also, and come in and settle down better in the coming year than 
they have done in the past. The Munderi estate was taken over as from 
April last. During the past monsoon the weeds have been kept in hand by 
grass knifing but since the cessation of the south-west rains forking round 
the plants has been started and this work will be continued until the entire 
area is done. Digging is also in baud and I hope to have the whole estate 
cleaned up shortly. No nurseries existed on the estate but plants were 
obtained and the whole area supplied. Pink disease was in evidence, and 
affected trees have been stumped and burnt. We are still practically 
dependent on Coast labour on this estate also, and consequently the supply 
is a very fluctuating one. At present there are some 200 coolies at work, 
and this gang, if maintained, would be sufficient for our requirements. 


H, M. Consul-General at Mexico City has furnished the following esti¬ 
mate of the Coffee crop in Mexico in 1911, as compared with 1910 :—. 

Result in 1910. Estimate for 1911. 


Tons. Tons. 

States of Vera Cruz and Tabasco ... 22,150 26,500 

States of Colima and Sinaloa and Terri- 

torry of Topic ... ... 230 230 

States of Oaxaca, Guererro and Chiapas.. 2,794 11,096 


It should be noted that the figures do not include the production in the 
State of Puebla, which in 1910 is estimated at from 650 to 680 tons. 

It is stated in the report on the Government Botanical Gardens, 
Saharanpur, 31st March, 1911 that in the latter part of 1908 some seeds of 
a new rubber-producing tree were received from the Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, under the name of Jequie rubber 
(Manihot dichotoma), A few only germinated, and these were giown in 
pots under protection until August of 1910. Fifteen plants were planted 
out in a specially selected spot. The average height of the plants then being 
2’—6^’ranging from T—»4" to 4’—3". Since then 2 plants have died, pro¬ 
bably killed by white ants. The condition of the Others is fairly heathy,, 
but very little growth has been made. A few plants dropped their lekv^, 
but the majority retained them. Apparently, they were unaffected by tlie 
cold. It. is, however, premature as .yet to say that this desirable kipd of 
rubber will flourish in this part of India. 
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SEliEOTED CUTTINGS, 

Chemioal Natyneof Soil Oi*SAiiio Matter. 

Bulletin No. 74 of the United ^ates Departniapt of Agriculturr» 
Bureau of Soils, is written by MesiHrei^swald Schreiner and Edmund C • 
Shorey and deals with the Chemical Nature of Soil i Organic Matter. 
The methods of oxtractin" a number of organic bodies from the soil, to¬ 
gether with their chemical composition and properties are given in detail, 
and the Bulletin is in consequence too technical to be of interest to the 
general reader. The introduction, however, dealing with the general pro¬ 
blem of the composition of Humus is of great interest and is reproduced 
below:— 

“ Every soil investigator, whether it be the chemist, bacteriologist, or 
“ physicist stud\Mng some special problem, or the agronomist dealing Vvith the 
** general relation of soils to crops, sooner or later encounters difficulties 
“ that have their origin in the lack of knowledge of the chemical composition 
of the organic matter of the soil. 

‘ Some organic matter is essential to make a soil of what would other- 
“ wise be pulverised and more or less hydrolysed rock, and while there are 
“ some soils cap ible of growing crops that contain very small quantities of 
** organic matter, on the whole the quantity of this material in average soils 
“ is considerable. Analyses ha\e shown that the average organic content of 
“ the soils of the United States is 2*0C per cent, and of subsoils 0 S3 per 
“ cent. 

“ This means 28 tons of organic matter per acre in the first 8 inches of 
** soil and 50 tons in the soil and subsoil together to the depth of 2 feet. 

“ The varied sources of this orga^iic matter and the different ciaaoos of 
“ compounds that are know'ii to result from the decomposition of thi*^ nmterial 
“ have been fully discussed in a previous publication and it is necessary 
“ to state here simply the fact that this organic matter may have its source 
“ in the remains of any plant or animal, and the resulting compounds may 
be those that were in the living tissues and have resisted decay, these that 
“ result from a splitting or degradation of complex bodies present in the 
“ living plant or animal, of* compounds arising through changes brought 
“ about by micro-organisms, and that nearly all classes of organic chemical 
“ compounds known may b(* represented. 

“ Two views regrading the soil organic matter are at present current 
“ in agricultural literature. The first is some modification of the view of 
“Mulder (1849), “that at present sc\en different organic substances are 
“ known to exist in the soil. They are crenic acid, apocreiiic acid, gcic 
“ acid, humic ^icid and hnmin, ulinic acid and nhnin. 

“ This view, modified to the extent that some such body as humic acid, 
“ differing perhaps in different soils but having the same general prpperties, 
“ makes up the humus and the greater portion of the organic matter of all 
“ soils, is accepted by many agronomist.s and clieinists. The acceptance of 
“ this view, which originated in the days when there was no organic cheriiis- 
“ try in the present meaning of the term,* can be attributed to two factors 
“ which have tended to retard the progress not only of agricultural chemis* 

“ try but of other branching of Science as well. These are the tendency to 
“ simplify or unify what proper thought would, show to be complex; and 
“ second, the too prevalent habit of «ome investigators and moat ..ootnpilera 
“ of repeating or quoting scientific statements or deductions which have been 
“ made in the first place on wholly insufficient grounds. * This view of sbil 
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** organic matter has been fully discussed in a previous bulletin and it is not 
‘•necessary tp repeat that discussion here, for one of the results of the pre- 
“sent paper is'to shw 'that the bbdlcs that Mulder regarded as simple 
“compounds related to each othet arc-really made up of a large number 
“of chemical compounds not nece^sfeftrily related. 

In strong contrast to thU, view of the simple co upo.Vition of the soil 
“ brgiinic matter is the second view current iu agricultural literature, that 
“ the material is of a very complex nature, regarding which very little is 
“ known. Little fault can be found with this statement in itself but it is 
*’ often made in sucli n way as to eouvey the impression that not only do we 
“ know little regarding its complexity, but that it is almost hopeless to attempt 
“ any investigation ot* it. Th*ere is, moreover, seldom coupled with this 
“ confession of ignoranee any appreciation of the importance of a thorough 
“ knowledge of the chemical compoc^ltion of this important soil constitnrnt. 

“ In considering the importance of the organic matter of the soil ut 
*’ should be borne in mind that it is in iterial that is the result of chang^^*, and 
“that much, perhaps all of it, is susceptible of still further change; that 
“ is, it is in a transition stage. The changes which it has undergone and 
“ the changes which it may still undergo are determined by a number of 
“factors, chief of which are moisture, aeration, character of micro-organism-;, 
“and mutual relation of the organic compounds and th3 mineral constitu- 
“eiits. These factors are many of them influenced or controlled by the 
“ cultural methods, including fertilising, drainage, irrigation, inoculation, &,c., 
“ used in practical ajjriclture. While it is true that the soil, viewed from 
“ whatever point, presents dynamic problems, the study of the orgrnio 
“matter without doubt presents such problems in greatest complexity but 
“at the s line tima problems mast susceptible of solution, once the character 
“ of the material is known. 

“This view of the inportance of soil organic matter concerns the 
“ agronomist and farmer, but when the work of the special investigator is 
“ considered the need of definite knowledge is even more strongly cinpha- 
“sised. It is not necessary that the practical agriculturalist should know 
“ the' chemical names or formulae of the organic compounds in the 
“soil, but to the scientific investigator to whom the former looks for 
“ the “ Why ” of agricultural operations such knowledge is neces.sary b ^t 
“ cause it carries with it a knowledge of their properties. There cm l)t' 
“ itltelligont chemical treatment of any material only when the chefnical 
“ nature of the material treated is known. The treatment to which soil 
“ organic rn itter is subjected under cultural methods is in part at le^.st 
“ chemicle treatment in that such tncthods induce chemical changes, fho 
“ operations of irrigation, conserving of moisture by mulches, aeration by 
“ ciiltivatio. 1 , inoculation with cultures of bacteria, addition of organic and 
green manures, are all c )• IImon agricultural methods used by farmers, 
'** and they are also oper.uions that influence the chemical changps winch soil 
“organic in itter undergoes. The influence of the organic matter of the soil 
‘•may be coisidercd under four heads. Its effect on the crop, its effect on 
“the bacteria and fungi of the soil, its influence on the physical proper- 
“ ties ef the soil, and its rclatibn cheihically to the mineral ingredients of the 

* ; It is a> w^ll-established.' fact that some, chemical compounds which 
“ occur in plants and may ifet the soil arc harmful to growing plants 

“ wbei^ present^ in.water to the roojts. It has also been shown 

“ that some organic copip^.tindsthat occur in.soils and have been isolated 
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*“ fronr them are also harmful to growing plants under these conditions. * Oh 
“ the other hand, plants may take up other organic compounds when pre- 
rented to their roots iii -wates solution without injury to the plant, or in the 
** case of some nitrogenous bodies, with benefit. Now, while the organic 
“ matter of soils is for the most part little soluble in water, a water extract 
“of soils always contains some organic matter. In consequence organic 
“ compounds have always to be considered as a portion of the material 
“ in the nutrient solution supplied to crops growing in the soil, 

“The chief function of bacteria and fungi is to act on the higher 
“organic, compounds which make up living organisms and convert them 
“ into simpler compounds. In other words, these higher compounds are the 
“ food of the micro-organisms. The simpler compounds resiilting from the 
“ activity of the fungi and bacteria commonly spoken of as the products of 
“ decay or fermentation are, in part at least, still organic substances and 
“ help to make up this portion of the soil. No fact regarding bacteria is 
“ better established than that they arc influenced not only in habit of growth 
“ but also in the character of the compounds produced, by the chemical 
“ composition of the medium in which they are grown and are generally 
“ intolerant of the presence of an excess of their own hy-prodnets. The 
“ soil organic matter impregnated with the soil solution is then the culture 
“ medium iu which soil micro-organisms have to grow and contains also the 
“ products of their growth. Bacteria, the activity of which is beneficial to 
“ crops, may fail to flourish because the food supplied them is not suitable 
or because their own products or the products of other forms hinder their 
’’growth. On the other hand, the activity of harmful bacteria, fungi, or 
‘ protozoa may be simulated by an abundant supply of suitable food. The 
necessity, then, of some chemical knowledge of this culture medium and 
“ b} -products in any study of the mutual relation of soil micro-organisms to 
“each other or to crops is apparent. 

“The properties of soils generally included under the term “physical'^ 

“ such as water-holding power, heat-conductivity, absorption, and granula- 
“ tion are universally recognised as potent factors in determining the 
“ character'of a soil and its adaptability to the growing of crops. In con- 
“ sidering these factors the tendency has been to consider the soil simply as 
“an aggregate of mineral particles of different sizes, and consequently of 
“ diftcreiit surface area, and to correlate the varying physical properties with 
“ this variation. That this view is wholly inadequate is evident, for solid 
“ organic matter may also be present iu particles of diflerent sizes, and these 
“ may have different physical properties due not only to variation iu size, 

“ but probably in even greater degree to differences in chemical composition 
“and structure. Furtherplorc, the organic matter may, and in fact 
“generally does, play an ifttimate part in the beiiaviour of the mineral 
“ particles entering into chemical combination, coating them . or cementing 
“ them together. The organic matter becomes, therefore, of the greatest 
“importance in its influence on the great controlling factors in crop 
“ pr^uction, such as the solubility of the soil minerals, the physical struc* 
“ture of the soil granules, and the water-holding power of soils. To 
“illustrate this, there was found, in California a soil whicli could not be 
“ properly wetted, either by raiu or irrigation or movement of wat^ from 
“ the subsail, with the result that the land could not be used properly for 
“ agriculture. On inN^tigatkmr it was found that this pecularity of the 
* “sou was due to the organic snalteri which when extracted^ had the pro- 
“ perties of a varnish, repelling water to an extieme degreb^.*^ The wHf; biicc ' 
“ freed of this ingredient, bad* a high water^'bolding power. From' other 
“ soils bodies of a waxy nature haa'eheen isolated and it caa, thus be seen 
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“ ^hat certain kinds of brj'anic matter are important as the cause of the low 
“ water-holding power of some soils, although in general the presence of 
the organic remains of plants increases the power of soils to hold moisture 
‘‘ an imoortant factor in crop production. It is evident, then, that there can 
“be intelligent study of the influence that the organic matter of tlie soil has 
“ on its physical properties only when the chemical identity of its several 
“ components is known. 

“ The great majorily of organic chemical rnmponnds are reactive 
“toward-; inorganic compounds, acids, bases and salts. Organic acids can 
“ form salts with mineral bases or double salts with mithaal salts. Organic 
“bases form salts with mineral acids, and quite a number of organic com- 
“pounds combine both acid and basic properties and form organic com- 
“ pounds with both mineral acids and bases. Such being the case, there 
“necessarily exists a mutual relation between the organic*, compounds ii\ 
“the soil and the mineral particles which form its foundation. Some of the 
“ acids isolated from the soils could not exist free for any time in a «oil 
“containing free bases or salts of weak acids, such as carbonic acid, and 
“ there is abundant evidence that may of the organic eompounds exist in 
“the soil in mineral combination. In fact, the relation between the organic 
“ and mineral particles of the soil is so intimate that any differentiation of 
“ soil chemistry into organic and inorganic should not bo used as the basis 
“of any theory or line of argument regarding the soil phenomena or soil 
“ treatment.” 

Gplf<ee. 

At the resumption of sales on Thursday there was a good demand and 
prices were steady and occassionally dearer. The arrivals have been small, 
but this month a fair quantity of all the Central American growths and 
some of the East Indian may be expected. 'J'hat dealers arc short of stock 
is quite evident, and that alone will be sufficient to ensure a steady demand, 
but prices are generally considered to be too high, and there is little likeli¬ 
hood of any buying except for immediate requirements. Fortunately, apart 
from Hra;?il descriptions, there is a prospect of a larger supply this year as 
the following table, compiled by a firm iii l^otterdaiu, shows. 


Crops and Crop Prospects To Dati:. 



Estinv^te 

1912/13. 

Fstimatc 
1911/12.. 


1909/;10. 

Ki 6 

I3a«8. , 2 , 5 qo.oo 0 

2 500,000 

2,-» 38.000 

3.449.00P 

Simtos 

„ 7,’5od,ooo 

9,25o,oo«> 

8 ,no.ooo 

11 ,}95.c,ofi 

Victoria ... 

280.000 

330,000 

^ 135,000 

276,00o' 

l^hia 

„ 140,000 

c K 200,090 

, 120.000 

*Up,oop 

Java, Sumdtr.i, &c.... 

.. ‘‘700,000 ' 

^ 357,060- 

277,000 

24.5.000 

liritish Hast India ... 

„ . <• .250,000 

' I85;boo 

" 2 oo^OO • 

'So.-Tuio 

V^tie/ncln 

650,000 . 

7A2iOoo 

. 8 f) 0 ,ood 

Costa Rica 


' 2o7.oo6 

' 233,000 

' 190,009 

Mexico ... 

,, 550,000 

« 547,060 ■ 

*• 330,000 

400,000 

Guatemala 

■ ., 550^000. 

560,090 

. ,.*»po,ooo 

55ouooo 

Sail Salvador 

. ’ 450,000 ' 

47^.000 

‘ 41.5,000 

360.000 

Nicarub'ua 

„ 1 . ;; 45ojDOb 

l5b^6ob 

130,000 

.’ 06.660 

Haiti ... 


375.000 

450,000* 

320 , 000 . 


, la the ^rnqnal nicHirkc't the pubitca;tion of the monthly figures produced 
a back in prices, the weed’s visible supply being 146,000 Imgs less during 
December than )aat ycor, while in the-same month a year ago -was 
an. increase ,of 588,000 bags.r .An estiniAt©,- since issued, that ouly^Ii 
million bags of the present crap remain to . come* forward, and' confirtplng 
the iiext crop estimate of 74miUionjba^Js for Safttbs, has steadied the market 
again, tut there is still a .large amount-df scepticism as to fher ^eljiblity of 
such figiircs..r'/Vodfic,<j Markets" Review, Jahuai^^O, lOFi. 
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San Paulo Government Coffee. 

A Meeting of the Committee charged with the management of the San 
Paulo Government Coifee was held on January 25, 1912. The following 
statement was approved:— 

“ 1, With reference to the Circular, dated January, 5, 1909. issued by 
the Committee, it has been decided that all future sales of Government 
Coffee shall be made either by private negotiation in New York or by tender 
in Europe until further notice. 

“ 2. In accordance with this decision 400,000 bags have been sold 
to-day in New York at a price of 15 cents for New York Coffee Exchange 
Standard, No. 4. 

“ 3. 300.000 bags will be sold in Europe by tender, as follows:— 

About 120,000 bags in Havre and Marseilles. 

„ 100,000 „ „ Hamburg and Bremen. 

„ 30,000 „ „ Rotterdam. 

„ 40,000 „ „ Antwerp. 

„ 10,000 „ „ Trieste. 

“ {a) Samples of this coffee will be exhibited in each market between 
February 5 and 9. 

“ (b) Tenders will be invited for lots of 10,000 bags. 

“ (c) Tenders will be received by Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., 
on February 12th. 

4. The Committee have to-day received on offer of 83 francs for good 
average Havre type, in force until February 12, 1912, for the whole of the 
above 300,000 bags to be sold in Europe, which offer the Committee is at 
liberty to accept in part or as a whole. 

“ 5. No further sales of Government Coffee will be made in the year 
1912. 

“ 6. 300,000 bags of Government Santos Coffee, at present warehoused 
in Europe, will be shipped to New York and taken from the warehouses in 
the following markets:— 

Antwerp ... ... 200,000 bags 

Havre ... ... 100,000 „ 

the stocks of Government Santos Coffee in New York having all been sold.’* 

Messrs. G. Dunring and 2 ^ooq, of Rotterdam, report that the above* 
statement “ made a very good impression, especially so as the sales are to 
be made without delay.” 
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SolMtIflo Ollloei*’s Papers- 

, .XC.'— Eelworms, IL ' 

Since my Iasi Paper on this subject I have received Bulletin No. 217 of 
the Bureau of Plai^ Ipdustry of the U. S. Department of Agnculture, which 
deals with the qii^tion of Eel worms in a very exhaustive manner. 

That the disease is a very common one may be judged from the fact 
that it has been reported upon 480 different kinds of plants and it appears 
to be found practically all over the world. 

The author of the Bulletin, Mr. E, A. Bessey, describes the different 
stages of the Eel worm with great minuteness. The history of the disease in 
the plant is briefly as follows:— 

“ The larvae of the root-knot nematode are able to remain alive in the 
soil for months without entering upon a parasitic existence, 'rhe writer has 
been unable, however, to find any evidence that they take any nourishment 
from the soil; at least they undergo no development until they enter ‘the 
roots of some plant, for if the soil be kept free from vegetation for two years 
they all die. Even one year without food is sufficient to kill large numbers 
of them. 

“ In the normal course of development the larvae, having encountered 
a root, seek its growing point and batter ihcir way into it by the aid of the 
buccal spear. They then take up a position entirely within the root and 
parallel to its longitudinal axis, the anterior end pointing away from the root 
tip. This position may be in the pleroine, or perhaps as frequently, if not 
more often, in the periblem. In the former case the nematode lies within 
the central cylinder as the root develops, in the latter case in the cortex. 
In either case the anterior end of the nematode is usually in close connection 
with the cells surrounding the conductive tissues. In the case of larvae 
which hatch from eggs produced within the root, some bore their way but 
into the surrounding soil and enter new roots, as described above, while 
others burrow along in tissues of the root and settle down, usually in the 
fleshy cortex. Thus an old nematode gall will contain nematodes in all 
stages of development and at a depth below the surface of the root of even 
5 or more centimeters. The latter has been observed by the writer in roots 
of sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) at Miami, Fla. 

“ Within the tissues the larva becomes fixed in position and remains 
quiet except for occasional movements of the spear and esophageal bulb. 
Whether all the nourishment is taken through the hollow spear or some is 
absorbed directly through the skin was not determined. It seems probable 
however, that the former is the case, especially in view of the fact that the 
female occasionally bursts the surrounding tissues of the root, so that she 
lies outside the latter except for the anterior portion, which remains buried 
in the tissues." 

With regard to the methods by which the disease may be spread the 
Bulletin says:— 

“ The larva of Hetcrodera radicicola is capable of active movement 
in the soil, and in this manner doubtless the disease is slowly spread. 
From some experiments made by Frank, he estimated the rate of progress 
at about 3 cm. per week. This would amount, during the warm weather, 
in which infection occurs, say May 1 to September 15, to about 75 cm., 
or about 30 inches. These figures are probably far too low. However, 
it is not through their own efforts that these nematodes are mainly spread. 
There are many means of transportation at their disposal. A very frequent 
one is running water. Thus, a field previously free from the, pest some¬ 
times shows its presence in those spots where surface water at a time of 
heavy rains has deposited a lot of soil from an infested field lying higher 
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lip. In this way the pest has been carried from infested fields even to 
^incultivated woods, as observed by the writer at one place. It has been 
suggested that heavy winds carrying large quantities of soil from one field 
to another may also transfer the nematodes, but in view of their suscepti¬ 
bility to injury by drying, this seams little likely. Especially is this unlikely 
since the larvae shun dry soil, and so Would not be present in' that part of 
the soil which is dry enough to be transported by the wind. More effective 
as means of transportation are the hoofs of animals, wheels of vehicles, 
farm implements, and men’s boots. It is difficult to see how it would be 
possible to avoid conveying living nematode larvae from one field to another 
on farm implements if they are left, as is too often the case, uncleaned on 
being transferred from one field to the next. Thus, a wagon and horses 
going from one field to another would, if the soil were at all damp, carry 
some of the damp earth, probably containing nematode larvae, with them. 

The foregoing explains the spread of nematodes after they have once 
been introduced into a locality. The introduction of nematodes into a new 
locality, however, must have some other manner of accomplishment. This 
seems to be in most cases along with nursery stock. Thus, the writer found 
that in parts of Texas the nematode appeared first in the soil near fig and 
mulberry trees obtained from farther east, which were noticed at the time 
of planting, several years ago, to have knotted roots. In this way the soil 
near the trees became infested and thence the disease spread, as previously 
‘described, to dift’crcnt points in the locality. Perhaps east of the irrigated 
districts the fig, mulberry, and peach are responsible more than any other 
plants for the spread of the disease. Since the putting into effect of good 
nursery inspection much of this source of infection has been cut off. In 
the irrigated districts of Arizona and California the vine was observed in 
several cases to be the plant at fault. The strawberry has been observed 
at a few points in the East as the plant upon which the pest was introduced. 
It is often badly affected without showing much injury. A case has been 
called to the writer’s attention in which the disease was introduced into a 
garden in Washington, D.C., by asparagus roots from an infested field. 
The wide distribution of the disease in ginseng plantations is doubtless due 
to the setting out of small rooted plants from infested regions, as well as to 
the practice of some growers of packing the seed in damp earth. Should 
this come, as is natural, from the vicinity of the ginseng bed and this be 
affected by the nematodes, the danger of sending nematodes along with the 
seeds is very great. The dirt used for packing is naturally thrown out at 
the point where the seeds are planted, and thus the larvae, if present, are 
able to enter the soil and infect the young ginseng seedlings. Seed potatoes 
-are also another known source of introduction of the disease.” 

The danger of moving soil from one district to another cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and it is to be hoped that this practice will before long be made 
a punishable offence. 

The parasite works near the surface of the ground, as a rule within the 
first foot of soil, though the author states that he has found scattered galls 
at more than a yard below the surface. If plants can be forced to root 
extensively at a depth of 16 inches or more they are out of the zone of 
• danger and suffer little from the pest. 

The conditions which favour Eelworms are stated to be, firstly, a light 
soil; “ wherever the soil is sandy or contains a fairly large proportion of 
sand, other conditions being favourable, the root-knot nematode may be 
expected to thrive when once it is introduced. In heavy soils on the other- 
hand the disease seems never to be s^ious.” 

Secondly, a certain degree of moisture is necessary for the maintenance 
-of the life of the nematode in the soil. 
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Thirdly, temperature Is a controUing fac^r, the, higher ihe tempe*^ 
rature,'the belter the uSehit^odes nke ‘it. The root^knot uemhtode does- 
not become .active in the soil and begin to penetrate |he roots pt susceptible 
plants thitil the Soil begins to be v^arm. In the tropical and subtropical 
regions plants are subject to attack all the year round, but the farther north 
one passes the longer is the ^nter period of comparative immunity from 
ihjury by this pest.** 

With regard to control the Bulletin is not very optimistic. It is advised 
that seed beds and nurseries should be sterilised before planting either by 
steam or formaldehyde. This matter of Sterilising seed beds was mentioned 
in a former Paper of mine, (P. C., Vol. VI. p. 461). The steaming method is 
I fear not practical in this country, but the formaldehyde method is a 
possibility. The author says about it: 

“ The formaldehyde method consists essentially of treating the soil with 
a weak solution of commercial formaldehyde (or formalin). It has been 
found that a solution of 1 part commercial (36 to 46 per cent.) formaldehyde 
in 100 parts water is effective against the root-knot nematode in shallow 
beds when applied at the rate of 1 to 1 gallons (or more in the case of Very 
absorbent soils) to every square yard of soil surface. For deep beds the 
quantity must be increased. Care must be taken that all parts of the soil 
are reached and thoroughly wetted by the solution. Upon the thoroughness 
with which it is done depends largely the success of the process. After the 
formaldehyde solution has soaked in the soil should be thoroughly stirred, 
so that all parts may be exposed to the disinfectant. Before setting into the 
soil any plants or sowing any seeds the excess of formaldehyde must be 
allowed to escape by evaporation or, if necessary, be washed out by flooding 
the bed. The former is preferable. The writer has not found the germi¬ 
nation of seeds interfered with when 10 days are allov/ed to elapse between 
the treatment and the sowing of the seeds, especially if the soil be allowed 
to become rather dry and be stirred in the meanwhile. 

“ This formaldehyde treatment has been used with success at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station in the forcing house and seed beds. It 
was applied primarily to prevent certain damping-off fungi from destroying 
the seedlings, but it was found that the nematodes were sometimes destroyed 
also or greatly reduced in numbers.” 

The treatment of plants already attacked is almost impossible. Means 
that will destroy the nematodes are mostly injurious to the plants containing 
them. “ Under certain conditions the use of the formaldehyde solution has 
been found efficacious with some kinds of Roses. Many plants arc killed* 
outright by the treatment, but Roses, at least some sorts, are less suscepti¬ 
ble to injury. Doubtless other plants might be treated similarly, but the 
method should be tried with caution, even for Roses, until it is ascertained 
that the plants will not be killed,” 

It would be worth while determining by direct experiment whether Tea 
is one of those plants which is resistant to formaldehyde poisoning. 

Many other insecticides have been tried and also fertilisers but with 
indifferent success. If the soil can be thoroughly dried out nematodes are 
killed to a large extent, and it should be possible to get rid of them in the 
hot weather by constantly digging up and pulverising the soil. 

Fertilisers alone do not appear to have much effect, though the author 
says at the conclusion of his section on methods of control, “ should none of 
the foregoing methods be feasible, high fertilisation especially with that 
element which is most nearly deficient in the soil, will prove helpful, althouglr 
it will not kill the nematodes.’* 

RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, 

Planting Experts 
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i>l$TRIGT IPLAiTTBlftS’ ASSOGZA^IOMS. 
Central TravanooM Planters* Association. 


Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Central 
Travancore Planters' Association held at Glenmary Bungalow on 
Saturday, 27th January 1912, at 10 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs. W, H. G. Leahy (Chairman), F. Bissett (Vice-Chair¬ 
man) D. McArthur, T. C* Forbes, K. E. Nicoll, J. F. Fraser^ 
H. C. Westaway, J. H. Cantlay, E..G. Cameron, T. A, Kinmoxld, 
A. R. St. George, W. A. Milner, E. C. Evans, R. E. Haslam, 
F. W. Winterbotham, W. N. Ford, F. E. Thomas (by proxy) 
W. G. Haslam, G. H. Davey and W. F. Forbes (Visitors) and 
J. S. Wilkie, (Honorary Secretary.) 

The Minutes calling the meeting were read. 

The proceedings of the last general meeting were confirmed and taken 
as read. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen:—I see in the Agenda Paper the Chairman is put down 
for an address. I will only briefly allude to our local ‘ politics * in my 
address, as you will find our Honorary Secretary has touched on every 
subject of interest in his annual report, which you will hear presently, so I 
propose to * generalize.’ The past year has been a prosperous one for the 
majority of tea producers, the distinct rise in prices during the latter half of 
1910 being further improved on. 


From the latest figures available the 1911 crop was a record one, from 
India and Ceylon, and represented 296,000,000 lbs. tea on which duty was 
paid, and what is most surprising, but none the less gratifying to us, is that, 
in spite of the record crop, there was a steady improvement in values and 
the average price of Indian Teas reached the high figure of 8’91d., an 
advance of ‘61^^. on last year. These figures we are aware had not been 
previously reached since 1897 and 1898, Had we not experienced abnormal 
weather in the way of a sharp drought in the beginning of the year and then 
two months of heavy rain in the first two months of the S. W. monsoon, our 
crops would have been above the average, but as we were compensated for 
these drawbacks by the steady and increased prices, we may fairly con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on a successful season. 


I think now that the output of tea from Travancore has reached a 
decent figure, we are beginning to be recognised as of some importance in 
the home tea market and at last ‘ coming into our own.’ It is gratifying to 
note in the figures for 1910 (I have not got them yet for 1911) of yields of 
the districts in the whole of India, that Travancore comes out a very good 
second with 567 lbs. per acre, being only beaten by 15 lbs. per acre by the 
Jalpaiguri district for top yield. Another pleasing feature about Travancore 
teas you will find in Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton’s annual review, for 
of Travancore it is said, that “ during recent months several invoices with 
attractive flavour and quality have been placed on the market” 

What may be in store for tea producers in 1912 is hard to foretell; 
what we have most to fear, I think, is the general labour unrest^ at home, 
which may upset our calculations at any time; otherwise everything points 
to the present year being a favourable one to us, especially if we take into 
consideration the revolution in China and the introduction in America of 
the Pure Food Act, as it applies to ‘coloured* tea from China. 
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Our labour supply has, I think, been sufficient for all purposes and we • 
are as weU off as, if net better than, any xiistri^a in S*, India# • Whilst on this 
subject you are all aware there is some diversity of opinion in S. India 
planting districts as to whether Assistants to the, Scientific Officer kre so 
necessary as tackling the labour question in some shape, and we shall 
have to decide in which direction we will spend money. To carry out the 
directions of Scientific Officers for the prevention of pests, blights and 
diseases you have to go in for cultivation (at times high cultivation), for 
this you require a better supply of labour—well you want your labour first, 
Jtnd so I think we should follow Mr. Aylmer Martin in his proposals to try 
and induce coolies not to emigrate when there is ample work for them in their 
own country. I was somewhat severely taken to task by a Ceylon paper in 
1910 when I suggested we should “ go for *’ the professional native recruiters, 
by issuing pamphlets in the vernaculars all over S. India as a counterblast 
to the methods of the undesirable native recruiters, but I now see the Straits 
and Ceylon recognize the undesirability of the professional native recruirers 
and recommend that they should be banned. We cannot and do not object 
to legitimate recruiting and all we want to do is to let the coolies know we 
can offer them work and a good livelihood as do other countries, and I think 
we should follow Mr. Aylmer Martin, who knows more about recruiting and 
labour problems than most of us. 

That some endeavour will soon be made by native land-owners to induce 
Government to take steps in the matter of emigration is evident from the 
way the subject has been prominently brought up and discussed at the last 
National Congress and by various Associations of native land-owners and 
by the Mysore State. A subject which we may have to turn our serious 
attention to, is the recent starting of thefts of tea whilst in transit. Several 
of us have had bitter experience of this kind last year, when chests and half 
chests were stolen. If these thefts continue, we shall have to go to Govera- 
ment for help in the way of legislation. 

There is one more subject to which I must allude, it is an important 
one and that is the ‘ unsymphathetic attitude ’ the Travancore Government 
have of late adopted towards planters. 

We have not only had our land tax increased, but the price of grass-land 
has been ‘jumped ’ from Rs.lO to Rs.25 per acre, and on top of this tolls 
have been put on the main roads in three planting districts. It looks to me 
as if the Travancore Government had quite an erroneous idea of the pros¬ 
perity of tea planters. We admit we are ‘ on top ’ just at present, but I 
would like to point out to Government that for 12 years (up to 1908) the 
largest Companies and Proprietors had not been able to declare a dividend 
beyond 2i% to 3% and we have yet to make up tremendous leeway to recoup 
ourselves for the capital sunk in the country. We could understand 
Government asking us to contribute more to their Exchequer if we had had 
a sequence of 5 years or more of present prices, but the tea market at home 
is about as uncertain as the British climate, and rises and falls when least 
expected. There appears to be an idea abroad amongst Travancore 
Officials that Government establishments in the planting centres are worked 
at a dead loss and that the cost of establishments is not paid for by land 
taxes. The lakhs of rupees that have accrued to Government from land- 
sales is carefully not mentioned when the subject is broached nor the other 
numerous sources of income, such as the income from salt and tobacco, etc., 
and if these officials would only stick to facts and figures, they would, like 
Ourselves, find that the Travancore motto, “Charity is our household 
Divixdty,** is least applicable to any planting district. 
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In conclusion, Gentlemen, I have to thank you very much for electing 
me as yaur Chairman for the past two years, and to thank tto Committee 
and the Honorary Secretary for their advice and seryices which have been 
so kindly given me ht all times. 

1 now resign the Chairmanship.** 

THE HONORARY SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

“Mr. Chairman and GentlemenDuring the year under review 5 
Committee Meetings and 3 General Meetings have been held. 

Theni Bridge *—Your Honorary Secretary in his report for 1910 inti* 
mated that this bridge was under construction. I understand it is now 
nearing completion, and we hope the year 1912 may see it opened for traffic. 

Roads*—I think it is the general opinion that the District roads are in 
better repair than they were 12 months ago. The bridge at 2nd mile Carda¬ 
mom hill road has been temporarily opened for traffic and will be completed 
ere the monsoon sets in. The Sub-Division Officer has strongly recom-' 
mended to Government certain improvements on the Cardamom Hill and 
Glenmary Roads and an estimate has been rendered for a larger number of 
covered drains and parapets. I hold a guarantee that Government will 
sanction an adequate sum for putting the Kudua-Ladrum Road in proper 
repairs. 

Kottayam-Kumili Road *—The Western Ghat from Mundakayam to 
Araday has been put in good condition during the monsoon, and I understand 
the portion from Araday to the Eastern Ghat is in course of repair. 

yoH.—Regarding the toll of 4 Chuckrams per cart levied on this road» 
Government explain their action in that the average annual expenditure on 
the up-keep for the past seven years amounts to Rs.50.900. I have written 
pointing out that both taxes and the price of land have been raised and in 
consequence asking them to reconsider this imposition, but as yet havo 
received no reply. 

Green Tea Bonus ,—The proposal to revive the bonus on this was 
brought forward at a meeting of the India Tea Cess Committee held last 
February by Mr. A. D. Jackson but was defeated by one vote.*" I understand 
this matter is again to be brought up shortly. 

Scientific Officer.—The question of increasing subscription to the 
Scientific Officer Fund was brought forward during the year, we intimating 
that we were not prepared to pay an enhanced subscription. 

Veterinary Hospital*— Govevnment have intimated that this must lie 
over for the present. 

Labour Rules*—These as existing last year (1910) continue to hold good, 
but it is surely a matter for regret that the District is not unanimous 
regarding them. 

M.efnhcrship*— The Association consists of 17 members, representing a 
declared acreage of 9,087i acres. 

Crop for 1911.—The total crop is 5,062,928 lbs, from a mature acreage 
of 8,576, representing an average of 590 lbs. per acre. 


This is an error; there was only one vole, Mr.- Jackson’s* in favoM 
of the proposal to revive the bonus]. 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Receipts. 



a. 

P^ 

iy balance from last year 

• •• 

720 

11 

9 

By Subscriptions for 1911 

• •• 

1,1^5 

13 

10 

By Bank Interest 

• •• 

65 

11 

0 


Total Rs... 

1,922 

4 

7 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

a. 


To Expenditure for 1911 

... 

1,022 

4 

7 

To Balance to be carried forward 

... 

900 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

1,922 

4 

7 

Lady AmpthilVs Nurses Institute. 





By Subscriptions 

... 

90 

0 

0 

To remitted to Secretary L. A. N. 

I. 




Rs. 90 

0 0 




Total Rs. 90 

0 0 

90 

0 

0 


Detailed Accounts are laid on the table. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, for the honor you have done me in electing 
me your Honorary Secretary, and I now beg to tender iny resignation. 

Correspondence *—Read letter from Mundakayam Planters’ Association 
re Toll at Kanjirapally Bridge. 

Proposed by Mr. Fraser and seconded by Mr. Cantlay: That this Asso¬ 
ciation support the Mundakayam Association’s resolutions and do not pay 
the toll for the next three months from February 1st 1912. 

Read letters from the Secretary U.P.A.S.I. No. 64/11 dated 4th October 
1911, No. 66/11 dated 1st November 1911, No, 67/11 dated 7th November 

1911, No. 68/11 dated 30th November 1911, No. 70/11 dated 15th Decem¬ 
ber 1911, No. 71/11 dated 15th December 1911, No. 72/11 dated 18th 
December 1911, No. 73/11 dated 18th December 1911. 

The Meeting confirmed the Honorary Secretary’s letter of 30th Decem¬ 
ber 1911 stating the Association were not prepared to pay a further cess. 
Read letters No. 1/12 dated 2nd January 1912, No. 2/12 dated 6th January 

1912. 

Read letter from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., dated 13th January 
1912, intimating that they have sent Rs.250 to the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. being, 
a donation to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund from all their branches. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to circulate members with a view to 
collecting subscriptions at once. 

Read letter from the Sub-Division Officer, P. W. D. No. 4 dated 15/1/12 
No. 11 dated 25/1/12. 

Read letter from the Chief Engineer, dated 17th November 1912. 

Read letter from the Post Master General, dated 20th October 1911. 

Read letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government No. 5058, dated 
Srd November 1911, and No 9695, dated 25th November 1911. 
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Read letter from the Superinteddeot Cardamom Hills. 

Read letter from Mr. Aylmer Martin, dated 23rd December 191 h 

Read letter from 1st class Magistrate Peermade, dated 17th January 
1912. It was proposed by Mr. Westaway and seconded by Mr. McArthur: 

That those Associations affected by this new ruling of the Travancore 
"Government High Court as regards the date within which complaints should 
be prepared under the Travancore Breach of Contract Regulation be ap¬ 
proached with a view to getting a High Court Ruling and sharing the expenses 
of same.”—Carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write accordingly. 

Accounts. —Proposed by Mr. R. E. Haslam and seconded by Mr. T. A. 
Kinmond: ** That the accounts be passed and adopted and that the subscrip¬ 
tions for the year 1912 be at the rate of IJ annas per cultivated acre and 
that a typewriter be bought for the use of the Honorary Secretary.”—Carried 
unanimously. 

Roads. —Proposed from the Chair: “That Messrs. T. C. Forbes, J. H. 
Cantlay, R. E. Haslam and the Superintendent of Glenmary be appointed 
to form a Road Committee for the year 1912.” 

Proposed by Mr. W. G. Haslam and seconded by Mr. D. McArthur: 
■“ That this Association be asked to approach the Travancore Government 
and ask them to erect a new bridge over the river at the foot of the 
Mannan’s Crook Hill, the old one after many years of repairs having fallen 
into a dangerous condition.”—Carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write accordingly. 

District Labour Rules. —Mr. T. C. Forbes proposed that the Labour 
Rules be abolished, and after discussion he withdrew his resolution. 

Fitter Fund. —The Accounts were laid on the table by Mr. J. H# 
Gantlay the Honorary Secretary and explained. 

Proposed from the Chair ; “ That unless the Committee think a lathe 
necessary no cess be levied during the year and if considered necessary a 
cess of 6 annas per 1,000 lbs. Tea be levied; and that Messrs. J. H. Cantlay, 
F, Bissett and the Superintendent Glenmary do form the Committee for 
1912.”— Appro V ed. 

Medical Fund. —Mr. Cantlay, the Honorary Secretary, read letters 
from Dr. Lindsay, when the meeting empowered the Committee to deal with 
same* 

Election of Office Bearers for 1912.—On a vote being taken the 
following were appointed. 

Chairman ••• Mr. F. Bissett. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr, T. C. Forbes. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. R. £. Haslam. 

Committee, —Messrs. D. McArthur and J, A. Richardson. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. S. WILKIE, 

Hon, Seetetaryi, 
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8)ieT«.roy Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at Yercaud 
Victoria .Rooms on Tuesday, 13th February, 1912. 

Present.—M essrs. S. Campbell, F. Carey, R. A. Gilby, P. Goubeat' 
S. M. Hight, W. W. Hight C. G. Lechler, W. I. Lechlerr 
E. Large, W. Rahm, C. Rahm, F. D. Short, Revd.—Rochet, and 
Ch. Dickins (Honorary Secretary and Chairman). 

(1.) The notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

(2.) The Financial Position.—Re&A Circular No. 68/11 of 20th 
November from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., letter dated 8/2/12 from Secretary 
W. P. A., and letter dated 9/2/12 from Mr. 13. Cayley. Proposed from the 
Chair, seconded by Mr. W. I. Lechler and carried unanimously: “Thatthe 
subscription of the S. P. A. be raised from Rs.20 to Rs.30 per annum D“r 
estate to include all subscriptions except the P. B. F. thereby enabling tWs 
Association to meet its share of the enhanced subscription to fh» 
U. P. A. S. I. 

(3.) Estates on the Pulneys, —With reference to Mr. Barber’s letter 
dated 21/10/11 and resolution passed at Committee Meeting of 5/12/11 it is 
hereby unanimously resolved that the Seven Estates on the Pulneys be 
heartily welcomed as members of this Association on the same terms and 
conditions observed by other members of this Association. 

(4.) Cattle Pound to be established on the Green Hills—Resd 
letter dated 10/1/12 from Revd.—Rochet. Proposed by Revd.—Rochet 
seconded by Mr. C. G. Lechler, and carried unanimously “That the’ 
Honorary Secretary be requested to write to the Collector and District 
Magistrate, Salem, asking if he will kindly issue orders to have a Cattle 
Pound opened on the Green Hills. 

(5.) Complaint against a Village Munsiff and with reference to- 
resolution passed at Committee Meeting of 5/12/11. Read letter dated 
19/2/12 from Collector and District Magistrate, Salem. Resolved: “That 
the Honorary Secretary send a copy of the Collector’s letter to Mr. I C 
Cobbe.” ’ •*' 

(6.) Enticement Of Labour,—Kesd Circular No. 69/11 dated 22/10/11 
from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. Resolved: “ That the facts of the case should 
be brought to the notice of the Ceylon Labour Commissioner by the 
U. P. A. S. I. ’ 

(7.) Labour Circulars.—The meeting resolved that the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to write to the Secretary, U. P. A. S, 1. and order 
1,500 Labour Circulars in Tamil. 

(8.) U. P. A, S. I. Exhibition .—Read circular No. 8/12 dated 6/2/12 
from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. Resolved: “ That the Honorary Secretary be 
requested to inform the Central Association that the exhibition should be 
repeated this year.’’ 

( 9 .) Enquiry from Department of Agriculture in U. S. of America 
Read letter dated 31/1/12 from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., re Motm^^oiobe 
supplied to the De^rtment of Agriculture, U., S. of America. Resofved • 
That the out-put of Coffee from this District being so small, the Association 
deem it, nnneciessary, unless good reasons could be shown, how it would 
benefit this Association and others.” 

(10.) Commission on High Prices.—Read letter No. 117/R & G of 11 
24/1/12 Collector and District Magistrate, Salem. Resolved- 
That, as none of the members of this Association have made this a matter 
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of study, the Collector and District Magistrate, Salem, be thanked for his 
letter and informed that they do npt feel competent to give categorical 
replies to the questions. 

(11.) Indian Currency ,—Read and recorded Circular No. 66/11 of 
1/11/12 from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) CHARLES DICKINS, 

Hon, Secy,, S, .P. A: 


South Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of Annual General Meetiuf^ held at Quilon Club, 
on Saturday, 3rd February, 1912, 

Present: —^Messrs. J. Stewart (Chairman), D. G. Cameron, J. S. Valentine, 
L. G. Knight, J. B. Cook, H. C. Seymour, C. Brander, H. S. K. 
Morrell, H. W. Heberden. J. H. Parkinson, Chas. Hall, and 
A. W. Leslie (Honorary Secretary.) Visitors: Messrs. J. 
Mackie, Thornton, Clare, Cree, and Mackie. 

The minutes of the previous Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Chairman reported as follows 

Gentlemen,—There is very little on the agenda to-day except the usual 
formal business connected with our Annual General Meeting. We had four 
meetings during the year, and the subjects which received most attention 
are: 

U.P.A.S./.—Our representative, Mr. Cook, supported the various matters 
in which we were interested ; and he will give us his report later on. 

Occupation of Forest Bungalows,--The Conservator is going into this 
matter and will write us soon. 

Tenmalai Station Goods Shed .—We applied for extra accommodation 
at this station, and the Railway Company are giving us what we wanted. 

Kalthuritty Main Road Bridges ,—Government has started on the 
two bridges between Tenmalai and Ariyankavoo, and it is hoped they will 
be completed before the monsoon. 

Planters' Ward, Quilon, —Rs.25,000 has been sanctioned for two 
European wards, which, when completed, will be a great advantage to plan¬ 
ters in this district. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund. —Rs.360 has been subscribed by mem¬ 
bers of this Association this year, against Rs.550 in 1910-1911. These 
amounts were duly remitted to U. P. A. S. I. Secretary, Bangalore, and it is 
hoped that all members will again show their generosity towards this ex- 
•oellent scheme. 

The Honorary Secretary will now give you his report and present the 
year’s accounts for adoption. 

The Honorary Secretary then presented the year’s accounts, and these 
•were passed, which show a credit, balance of Rs.440-11-2. 

Bangalore Delegate's Report. —Mr. J. B. Cook read his report as. 
•follows:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,I do not think it is necessary for me, 
.ait:tbi8 very late date, to give yon an account of the prooee<Uags of last year’s' < 
meeting of the U. P, A* Si I. at Bangalore from start to ftnish. 1 have 
4Um06t forgotten what happened: but many months ago the daily papers and 
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the banters' Chronicle kept you well informed on the subject. I wllli. 
therefore, only touch on the matters that interested our Association at that 
time 

' Taking first, the Scientific Officer’s Assistant; This matter came for¬ 
ward on Tuesday. Mr. Danters, of North Mysore, told the Meeting 
that Mysore were getting a Scientific Officer for themselves, whether the 
other Associations joined or not. This Officer will be stationed in M 3 rsore, 
and under the control of the U. P. A. S. I., but works for Mysore alone; or, 
I believe, any other adjoining district that may be taken in later. None of 
the charges will fall on other Associations—outsi4e the combine—and all 
information he obtains will be at the use of the U. P. A. S. I. and come to 
us, through Mr. Anstcad and the Planters' Chronicle .—This will greatly 
relieve our U. P. A. S. I. Scientific Officer, and give him more time for other 
Associations, and I consider it very generous of Mysore to do this. As 
instructed, I said that one Assistant Scientific Officer was sufficient ai preset. 
Through Mysore’s action, we get this for nothing, which seems to me to 
entirely meet with both sections of opinion in this Association, viz: as an 
Association we were willing to pay towards one Assistant. On the Wednes¬ 
day of the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting however, I received a telegram from our 
Honorary Secretary saying that a large Section of our members objected to 
an Assisiant Scientific Officer. That wire was, however, too late, and I had 
already acted on my instructions from the Meeting of the 29th July. As the 
objectors have nothing whatever to pay for the Mysore Assistant, Mysore’s 
action should meet their views. 

Tea Mr. J. Carson Parker was unanimously elected as member 

of the Tea Cess Committee, and the U. P. A. S. I. decided to ask for a cess 
of 6 pies per lb. on 4,000,000 lbs. green tea for the year. 

Labour .—South Indian planters generally are finding labour harder and 
harder to obtain. As a large number go to Ceylon, the. Straits, Hurmah 
&c., the parent association has decided to ipsue a circular warning natives 
against emigration when they can get good pay and work in their own 
country. These circulars when ready—please remember I am speaking of 
six months ago—will be sent to each District Association Secretary for 
distribution in their labour obtaining districts. There will be a blank at the 
foot of the general circular, so that each District can add what it considers 
suitable, as showing the advantages to be obtained by the cooly on their 
estates. 

Finance ,—It was decided to ask all District Associations to subscribe 
on an acreage basis of 2 annas per acre to the U. P. A. S. I. This would 
cover everything we require to pay to the parent Association for all its 
benefits. If you work out what we paid for the last year, it comes to 1 as.. 
6*21 pies per acre, which is less than nearly all the other Associations pay. 
The U. P. A. S. 1. must have 2 as. per acre to carry on its work properly, it 
is no use going on from hand to mouth like the cooly. The Associatibzr 
must be in a position financially to do away with subscribing so much to the 
parent Association, so much to the Scientific Officer Fund, so much tOr 
Laboratory Upkeep, &c. &c.—these have nothing to do with the Mysore" 
Scientific Officer, who is paid entirely by the Associations that have combined. 
The 2 as. is for the U. P. A. S. I, and will place it on a fairly sound financiat 
basis. The Planters’ Benevolent Fond is, o! course, quite a separate 
thing. 

A reprint of various articles In the Planters' Chronicle, brought dp to 
date, H to be published. That is, therowitl be pamphlets or books on eahk^' 
sabjofct, coataiding all that has appSRltfdd about them.' This tlrill be avail-* 
able through your Secretary, or the U. P. A. S. I. office. There a- 
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stnull Exhibition he|d in the Office of the Associatioo« and ^me very nice 
Rubber biscuits were shown by the Malayalam Co. and Poonmudi. But 
our neighbour the Periyar Cck had the largest show; from young trees to 
Blanket, Crepe, and worm. This wilt probably be att'annual exhibition, and 
having seen it, 1 must ask you all to support it very much more than last year. 
I know that in tea and rubber we can send the equal of any other Associ^ 
ation and trust if Exhibitions are held annually we Will show that we can 
uphold the south end of India against all comers. 

Mr. Cook was cordially thanked by the meeting. 

U,P,A,S.L Subscription. —Mr. Valentine proposed and Mr, Cook 
seconded that the subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. be increased to annas Z 
per acre. As an amendment, Mr. Knight proposed, seconded by Mr. 
Heberden, that the increased subscription be paid only if all other Asso¬ 
ciations follow suit, the Amendment was carried. 

Elephant is.—Government having been thanked for their reward o£ 
R8.200 for the capture of every elephant, it was proposed by Mr. Heberden 
and seconded by Mr. Knight: That Government be asked to take delivery of 
elephants, as soon as possible after being advised of their capture, and that 
they make their own arrangements for removal.—Carried. 

Game 7vrtte>s.—Proposed by Mr. Knight and seconded by Mr. Heberden: 
That Government be asked not to make any notification restricting area, or 
appointing a close season before they consult the planters in the district to 
be affected by such notification.—Carried. Further it was proposed by Mr. 
Cameron and seconded by Mr. Heberden: That Government be asked to 
make penal all dynamiting of fish in ^1 the rivers and tanks in Travan- 
core,-K3arried, 

Mr. Cookes Resolution. —That the Meetings of this Association be held 
quarterly instead of bi-annually, was seconded by Mr. Morrell and receivedf 
the unanimous support of the meeting. 

Kalthuritty RailttHty Station. —Proposed by Mr. Knight and seconded 
by Mr. Stewart: That the Railway Company be written to to consider a 
siding at Kalthuritty, and that the Post Office authorities be asked to join in 
the application.—Carried. 

Election of Office-bearers. —The retiring Chairman and Honorary^ 
Secretary having been thanked by the meeting they were both unanimously 
re-elected for the ensuing year, 

A vote of thanks to the Chair closed the Meeting. 

(Signed) A. W. LESLIE, Hon. Secretary. 

AnamalM Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual General Meeting of the 
Anamalai Planters' Association held at Paralai Bungalow at 2p.m% 
on Monday^ 72th February, 1972. 

Present. —Messis. G. A, Marsh, G. L. Duncan, E. W* Simcock, H. W* 
de Salis, J. H. Robinson, A. C. Cotton, J. O. K. Walsh, J. I.‘ 
Jones, M, B. P-Urquhart, S. C. Reilly, andC. H. Brock (Chairr 
man). By Proxy^ Mr. S. W. Hoole. I' \ 

1. Honorary SrcretaRy.— The Chairman read^ a letter from Mr. 
C. R. T. Congreve r^etting his noxi-attendance ^ meeting owing to 
ill-health, tendering bis. resignation .as be is leaving India shortly, and 
thanking the General Committee for their unfailing belp thi^^pgbout tho 
year. 
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Mr. de S^s proposed a hearty vote o£ thanks to Mr. Congreve. This 
•was seconded by ^fr. Duncan and carried unanimously. 

2. Chairman’s Address and Annual REPORT.—The Chairman 
addressed the meeting as follows:— 

“ Geritleineti,—rOwing to serious illness of your Honorary Secretary he 
has been Unable to present yon with a Report of the year’s work. You have 
£dl been fully informed, from OUf printed proceedings, of the work that the 
General Committee has been carrying on for you since the last Annual 
Meeting, and so a report on the year’s work can only mean repeating to you 
a great deal of what you already know. I will therefore only draw your 
attention to a few points of general interest, 

“ Roads. —This Association has been steadily endeavouring to get the 
work on the roads here attended to more thoroughly and expeditiously than 
has been the case.-of late years, but with little success. A letter has been 
recently received from the Executive Engineer which will be read to you at 
this meeting, and which only shows that the D. P.;W. Officials in this dis- 
tifict not only do not appear to know exactly what work is being done on our 
roads, buf also do not realise that all we are continually asking for is that 
the allotrhents made for the year should be fully spent on their steady up¬ 
keep, and not be wasted by only rushing through a lot of work late in the 
^ason when proper consolidation is impossible for want of rain. 

“ Labour. —I regret to say that we are in no better position as regards 
Labour problems than we were a year ago, and, in fact, I may say the pre¬ 
sent position is infinitely worse than ever before and some of the methods 
of recruiting in vogue have sunk to such a degrading depth, that the pros¬ 
pects of future developments can only be viewed with the gravest alarm. 

I will^not dilate on the derision that the opinion of your General Committee 
has met with from the executive of the U. P. A. S. I. except to assure you 
that it has largely been due to a misunderstanding of what this Association 
is striving for, and I trust that this meeting will discuss the subject fully and 
rficfw others that any decisions we arrive at are by no means due to any 
feeling of hostility. . > 

“ Hospital. —We are still waiting patiently, or rather impatiently, for 
the building of the promised Dispensary. We have subscribed to the 
Hospital up-keep Fund that we guaranteed, and we have had a Sub-Assistant 
Su^epn appointed, but had it not been for the courtesy of the Stanmore- 
Anamalai Tea Estates Co., he would have had nowhere to lay his head. 
Apparently every time we ask for something to be done soon, the plans 
which are before the Medical' Board, and which have been before them for 
more than a year, are shelved for a further period. 

“ Prevention of Coffee Stealing. —The District Superintendent of 
Police has again- given us special ' police patrols, and, on the whole, the 
results have been very beneficial. • 

“At the beginning of the year, owing to the steady increase of the work 
of this Asweiation, the Honorary Secretary was voted a clerk’s allowance, 
and this has enabled our Honorary Secretary to deal with all correspondence 
and other Work more promptly. 

“In conclusion, 1 have to place my resignation in your hands, and in 
doing so 1 can only rei^t that my work on your behalf during the past two 
years has not always satisfied everyone.” 

The Address and Report was adopted, and a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was carried unanimously. 

3* Ate6tNTS»-^The Chairman then read out a summary of the.year’s 
aeoouuts, The^aceounts had been* ^audited by Messri^ Urquhart aud de 
Sails and were passed by the meeting. 
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Office Bearers.— The following were elected as Office Bearers for 
the year 

Chairman ... Mr. G. A. Marsh. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr. G. L. Duncan. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. J. H. Robinson. 

The meeting proposed Mr. G. A. Marsh for nomination to the 
Coimbatore District Board. 

5. Report of Delegate to the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting.— The 

Chairman read a letter from Mr. E, F. Barber embodying his Report. The 
meeting unanimously expressed their cordial thanks to Mr. Barber for 
representing the Association at the meeting. ^ 

6. Medical Affairs.— Read letters from the District Vfedical Officer* 
dated 6th January, 1912, and from the President, Taluk Board, Pollachi^ 
dated 16th October 1911. 

After a good deal of discussion the meeting unanimously noted with 
satisfaction that the present Sub-Assistant Surgeon was likely to be replaced 
by a better man, and some members notified that if another man was not 
appointed they would have to consider withdrawing their subscriptions. 

The Honorary Secietary was instructed to write to the President^ 
Taluk Hoard, Pollachi, with reference to the remittance of subscriptions. 

7. Grants of Land.— Read letter from the District Forest Officer 
dated 22ud January, 1912. The following resolution was proposed by 
Mr, Duncan and seconded by Mr. Robinson : 

“ That a Sub-Comrnittee be formed to consider which block of land 
“should be reserved for future public buildings and recreation 
“ground.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the meeting appointed 
Messrs. Duncan, Marsh and Simcock as the Sub-Committee and instructed^ 
them to place the result of their deliberations before the Association at an 
early date. 

Roads and Communications. —Read Honorary Secretary’s letter to- 
the Executive Engineer, P, W. D., dated 3-11-11 and the latter’s reply dated 
24-1-12. 

Mr. Duncan spoke very strongly on some of the points expressed in the 
letter of the Sub-Division Officer, and proved to the meeting that some of 
the statements made in it were absolutely false and that it showed total 
ignorance of what work had and had not been done. His remarks were 
verified by several members. 

Mr. Marsh then severely criticised the remarks made by the Executive 
Engineer in his endorsement on the Sub-Division Officer’s letter. Some of 
the repairs asked for by the Hoqorary Secretary had been carried out by 
the P.\V.D. after the receipt of our complaints and in respontftT to*th^/4na 
yet after a lapse of 6 weeks the Sub-Diyisiopal Officer writes as il be* had 
done iUall on his own initiative. He ridiculed the remark inade 
Executive Engineer that everyone who was not a planter whe^ wtum 
from the Anamalafi always rerfrark on the excellent condition pitbj? Ghaut 
Road aud'rtieutidtled’fhe^hames of three Government who had 

ex^nreiBs^d a Wery diffe^ent^ opinion. He also e^iprgss^d surpdse ^thatria 
FiWJlXiOffieM should iia fo^er the prestige of the P.*W*lXrvork W 
compare it with Local Fund Work. ' ' i ' 

The:/neeting endoracd - the- Remarks made ly^ 

Marsh and instructed the Honorary Secretary to 
Engineer on the subject., * . ^ 

The Chaiffpan thm read the' U.P.A.S.I. Circulars Nos, 2, 3 and 4, 
which wcte^c6rd4'& 
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9. Non-service of Warrants. —The meeting recorded its satisfac¬ 
tion that the measures adopted by the District Superintendent of Police had 
Improved the serving of warrants considerably. 

Prevention of Coffee sTEALiNC.-^The meeting recorded its thanks 
to the District Superintendent of Police for again arranging Police Patrols 
during the Coffee season, and expressed its satisfaction at the way Mr. S. 
Vaidyanathan, Probationary Sub-Inspector of Police, had carried out his 
duties in connection with the same. 

11. Postal and Telegraph Affairs. —Read letter from Mr. 
Duncan, dated 5-2-12. The Honorary Secretary was requested to com¬ 
municate with the Post Master-General urging him to establish a Depart¬ 
mental Post Office on the Anamalais, and there are now 30 Europeans in 
the District and over 10,000 native inhabitants. Also to urge that the 
telegraph line be extended to Maliandipatanam P.O. Also to urge that the 
existing Valparai P.O. be allowed to receive Foreign Telegrams for des¬ 
patch, and to protest against the utter incompetence of the present, so- 
called Post Master. 

12. U.P.A.S.I. Finance and Labour Problems.— Read U. P. A. S. I. 
Circulars 1 and 7. Mr. Marsh proposed and Mr. Simcock seconded the 
following resolution, which was carried unanimously :— 

“ That, while approving generally of the opinions expressed by the 
General Committee at their meeting on the 5th December last, this Asso¬ 
ciation wishes to clearly and emphatically press for some united action as 
regards Labour Problems and, in particular, against unfair methods of 
recruiting, and postpones the consideration of Finance until after the next 
General Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. 

13. Brake Logs on Bandies. —Read letters from the District Forest 
Officer, dated 15th December 1911 and 28th January 1912, the latter notify¬ 
ing that the maximum diameter allowed for Brake Poles will be reduced to 
6 inches with effect from the 15th February, 1912. 

14. Correspondence. —The following were read and recorded 

(а) U.P.A.S.I. Circular No. 5 and the Chairman's reply, dated 29-1-12. 

(б) Letter from Honorary Secretary. S.T.P.A., dated 11-1-12, and the 

Chairman's reply dated 29th January 1912. 

(c) Proceedings of the Committee of the Ceylon P.A., dated 12-1-12. 

(d) U.P.A.S.I. Circular No. 6. The meeting was of the opinion that 

this subject should receive prompt attention from the Indian 

Tea Cess Committee. 

15. New Member.— Mr. Chas. Howland was elected a Member of 
the Association. 

16. Rule No. 7. —After considerable discussion, the meeting decided 
to! make no alteration in this Rule. 

17. Before the meeting closed Mr. Marsh said that he wished to 
express his very great regret that Mr. Brock was leaving the District very 
shortly. He waa quite sure that every member of the Association heartily 
appreciated all the work that their Chairman had done for them and his 
departure would be a loss to the Association. 

Mr. Brock thanked Mr. Marsh and all Members for their expr^ion of 
appreciation, and for all their good wishes. 

(Signed) J. H. ROBlNS0l|f» 

* Honorary 
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GOR9B8PPVDENCB. 

PlpotMtloit Of Cattle. 

Dear Sir,—I shall feel obliged by your publishing the enclosed aims 
and objects of the British Association for the protection of Indian cattle in 
an early issue of your paper. 

The advantages that would result to Great Britain from better agricul¬ 
ture in India, particularly the increased produce of better-stapled cotton, 
which gives employment to thousands of operatives in the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire factories, are too apparent to need comment, and it is requested 
that the matter will be referred to in the Editorial columns. . • . 

45, Courthope Road, Hampstead, N.W. K. S. Jassawalla, 

Lndon, 18th Jan., 1912. President-Founder British Association. 

for the Protection of Indian Cmitle, 

[Enclosure^] 

The British Association for the Protection of Indian Cattle. 

At a recent meeting of the Committee of the British Association for the 
protection of Indian cattle—an influential body lately formed in London 
—the following aims and objects were framed:— 

1. To prevent the unnecessary slaughter of cattle in India with the 

view of increasing the number and improving the breed of the 
animals employed for the cultivation of the land. 

2. By this means to encourage the agricultural development of the 

country and so render the United Kingdom less dependent upon 
foreign countries for her raw material. 

3. To improve the general condition and promote the more humane 

treatment of cattle in India. 

Membership (which is free) is warmly invited and those interested in 
the welfare of this humane cause are requested to communicate to the 
President who will be most pleased to hear from them at the address below. 

K. S. Jassawalla. 

Tea Drinkingl. 

Dear Sir,—If we may rely upon the statements of authorities, who 
ought to know what they are talking about, it would seem that we have not 
yet exhausted all the merits of Tea drinking. The latest idea seems to be 
that Tea drinking improves the tone of the voice. 

M. Bonnaire, the Agent General for the great International Musical 
Tournament which is to take place in Paris in May, is of opinion that Tea 
drinking improves the tone of the voice. He says, as to the English choirs 
I maintain that there is nothing to touch them. Their purity of voice—which 
I attribute to the national beverage Tea—is unequalled by any nation in the 
world, except the Tyroleans.” 

The great Tea drinking country, Australia, produced a Melba and a 
Crossley, and many other singers. The .mill-girls of Lancashire and York¬ 
shire, who lead the van of the harmonious army, are inveterate Tea 
drinkers. Mme. D’lvarez, whose great contralto voice was a feature in the 
production of '' Herodiade ” at the London Opera House, believes that Tea 
is an excellent thing for singers. She was in the habit of ddnUng Tea 
during arduous rehearsals and beforejher appearance on th^ ^tage. It is 
lefresniog and' steadies the nerves,” she sa^rs. y/hkt i(11l be the next Idea ? 

j. McKbnzib. 
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THE PLAHTBS8’ A08OerJlTI0H>Or CETLON, 

KENET. 

front tke Pifty~Bighth f^nttnal ’ Report for the year ending 
Zlst December^ 19tU 


Planting PRODUcts. 

Tra.—A s? tbe Tea Crop for the year under review will be some six 
milUoa pounds better than in 1910* it may be taken for granted that, gn the 
whole, the season has been a favourable one. 

The year began well, but the usual fine weather turned into a drought, 
which was unprecedently severe in certain districts, notably Matale and 
Haputale. The little monsoon was a failure, and consequently there was an 
almost total absence of the heavy flushing usual during the second quarter 
of the year. The more favourable weather of the closing months of the year 
has, in most districts, enabled the shortage to be caught up, whilst in dis¬ 
tricts not affected by the early drought crops are well above last season. 

The up-to-date and systematic cultivation now in vogue on most estates 
is undoubtedly keepings up yields^ and there is no sign of deterioration on 
estates that are regularly cultivated. 

bow estates in<^©ylon, however, are as free from weeds as formerly, 
and many are getting very bad in this respect. 

Manuring, the' improvement of the “tilth” of the soil, and conse¬ 
quent better growing conditions, and shortage of labour are doubtless the 
chief contributing'causes, as also more careless weeding methods than in 
former daj^Si. 

On all the Older estates in the low-country districts, interplanted with 
Rubber, estimates for 1912 are likely to be considerably reduced, and many 
acres of Tea, becoming unproductive, are being gradually cut out. 

This anticipated reduction in crops and the high prices now ruling for 
Teas of al| grades has induced attention to be again turned to the opening 
up of new afeas, and in the Uva and Sabaragamuwa districts in parti¬ 
cular large extjentious are being planted up with Tea. 

. Tea prip^ for the season have been very satisfactory to producers, and 
'nmilst .the average is due to the increased prices ruling for common 
t^s. It is satisfactory to note that high-grown teas have slso participated in 
the rjise in the average. 


With lower stocks and a supply barely equal to the demand the out¬ 
look appears most promising. 

Rubber, 

. Extensions duripg the season have been on a very moderate scale, but 
W nomber of Wcas^of a few acres each, opened by small native proprietors 
IS very poticqable. 


. . FoUowmg on the usual dry season spells of rainless weather experi- 
encea m the-early .part of the SouthfWest monsoon prevented the free flow 
of i)xpeete$l,at this season, and again later in tlw year interference with 
t^ng was marked by *eariy morning rain, which is soiuewhat unusual 
.wttCincthe monsoon in the low-country. 


Crop estimates have been «eueraUy realized and the yield of voong 
pi^UonB te^promfaing. / v. xwu b 

v"*® satisfactory results la the 

increase of girth, and Ineidentally therefore in bribgiagelrorings IntobeaHng 
at an earlier'date than'Would have otherwise been the* case, * " 
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s6|viag 1% the 4«sUM:^e ^plaotiQg and 
the advisability of systeniaticalty tbi^in^out dWat^n^ as tlt4 fi-edb'gjat Older. 
This problem requires the mosf ea^e^F-attention, or serious disappoint- 
TfituX and loss may be sustained. 

Methods of tapping have greatly improved and the* standard Of work is 
generally higher. The paring prolcess is the one mostly in vogue, but pnck- 
ipg is successfully carried out on a few estates in one district with no 
apparent dau^age to the tree. 

The necessity of leaving an untapped section of bark, or bark^ of not 
less than 3 years renewal, from crown to base, may be said to be pretty 
generally accepted. 

Diseases of the root, stem and leaves have not proved ^^ry trotrblesonie 
•during the season, and those that have been investigated and- described by 
the Government Mycologist should not be so, provided prompt measures are 
taken in dealing with aH cases immediately there are signs of disease. . . < 

There has been a good demand throughout the year for >paie, even 
-coloured Crepe of the blanket description which, with well prepared smoke- 
cured sheet, commanded satisfactory prices. 

Uniformity throughout is looked for as much as anything on the market, 
and it is of the utmost importance to the future of the industry that badly 
cured or dried Rubber should not be exported. 

With due attention paid to these essentials, Plantation Rubber may be 
expected to increase in popularity with the manufacturer, and thereby, it is 
anticipated, the increasing output for some years will be fully absorbed by 
one or other of the various markets. 

In comparioon with Fine Hard Para the best sorts of Plantation Rub¬ 
ber have well held their owu on the London market during 1911* 

It is satisfactory to note that offerings on the local market afe increasing 
rapidly, and that Colombo should soon become as important a distributing 
centre for Rubber as it is for Tea. The highest price realise'd locally^ m_the 
early part of the year for First Quality, was R8,5*07i. 

During the latter six months the market was easier for all sorts zmd 
Rd.3‘05 was touched, closing steadier at the end of the year at R^.3'25. ^ ‘ 

Total shipments for the year 7,154,058 lbs., against an cstiin^e of 
-5,000,000—3,298,652 lbs, were exported in 1910 and 1,372,416 in l909» 

Thefts of Rubber from field andfactory are considerably'on the increase, 
but it is satisfactory to note that several convictions have been oblai^c^ and 
severe sentences inflicted in recent cases. 

It is considered probable that greater activity oft the part of Pdlice and 
Headmen in following up clues would bring more receivers, to. j:0etice, and 
this applies to Colombo* as well as the producing districts. 

Cardamoms. 

The crop shipped 564,819 lbs. during 1911 Included a large sharev of 
the previous year’s harvest and the early spring gatherings. 

The drought, one of the severest experienced for years, lasting at it did 
from 23rd'January to June, and again a very hot aw dry AOgftsr^ftd Sep¬ 
tember caused a failure of blossoms and destroyed many oi the facetnos. 

Short crops, declining shipments, and diminishing stocks in LondonMd 
other markets gave an impetus to priOes for all grades^ olosidg with ^ an 
increase of fully 9d. pet lb. on each grade, thus gl%*iog a more cheeti<d<'^Out¬ 
look to gi«owers whose crops were.short of estimatea, • . : f : 

With a favourable season, the present estimate of Cardamoma f<ir 1912 
Is SSOfOOO ]bs> as-several of the older fields have ceased, tp b^ar parang 
<tOpaandar^bei|D|^p)aUt^.^ith tea, while, the new actoa^ CQgiini;ioto 
bearing is very^ sgialil*» . * ^ 
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A Cess of one Cent. * per lb. on all Cardamom^ shipp^^d from Ceylon 
during 1911 was suggested by the Cess Committee for the purpose of conti* 
nuing advertising this Spice of which so little is known. The proposition 
met with a fair amount of promised support, but qot sufficient to carry on 
the advertising considered desirable. 

Colombo Tea Report, 1911. 

The feature of the 1911 local Tea Market was the high position of the 
average throughout the year—variation in qualit>' caused a drop of 3 to 4 
cents in June and July, but an improvement in August induced a steady rise 
which was maintained to the end of the year, the last month or so showing 
a further upward movement, in spite of declining quality. 

The average in Colombo for 1911 was 45‘53 against 42 in 1910. The 
Island did not produce “stand out” quality from any district this last sea¬ 
son. There was a fair average from the Dimbiila side, but Uva flavour was 
not up to anything like what was expected. Low and medium elevations 
sent useful liquors, but the Estates which scored most consistently, were 
those that had given attention to style, make, and appearance. 

It is essential that more attention be paid to appearance if the Russian 
trade is to be retained. The result of rough make and stalky appearance 
(which was more marked this last season than for years past) has led to a 
decrease in shipments to Russia of about 3 million lbs, 

The total quantity sold at Public Sale in Colombo for 1911 was 69,316, 
917 lbs., against 68,601,913 lbs. for I910. 

Green Tea Report, 1911. 

The year under review has again marked a distinct increase in the 
production of Gieen Tea, which, bearing in mind the high prices which have 
been ruling f6r Black Tea generally, is distinctly gratifying. The local 
market readily absorbed the increased quantity at good prices, and producers 
have every reason to be .satisfied with the result. The bulk of the increased 
production has been' distributed between Russia and the United Kingdom. 
Shipments to Russia have shown an increase of about 70% as compared 
wfth 1910. In fact, the Russian market has taken practically one half of the 
total green Tea Crop of the Island. . . 

Shipments to the Canadian market also show a satisfactory increase. 
But the United States have taken about \ million lbs, less than in 1910. The 
decrease in the quantity of green Tea taken by the United States is no doubt 
partly the result of the new Orainance debarring the" entry of artificially 
coloured, or polished teas into that country. But now that the Trade is 
becoming accustomed to the altered conditions, there is evidence of an in¬ 
creased demand for “ natural leaf ** Green Tea, and prospects arc good for 
1912. / 

As only a very small proportion of the Green Tea Crop ’finds its way 
into Public Auction, it may interest the generally Planting Community to 
know that the average prices paid for low-country crops, for delivery during 
the year undqr review, created, in many cases, a record. 

While the demand from foreign markets has maintained a high average 
price during the year, it is to be regretted that, generally speakmg, manu¬ 
facture has not shown improvement; in fact, the reverse has often* been the 
case. Inattention to this very important factor cannot but, in the long run, 
have a detrimental effect on the Trade. Green Tea buyers- attach .greajt 
importance to the style and make of the dry leaf, and carefully manufactured 
teas will always command a premium. 
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Proposed Bonus on Green Teat 

In a letter dated the 18th ultimo the Chairman stated:— 

“ I have received a telegram from Mr. Carson Parker referring to the 
<liscussion on the Green Tea ISoniis at the Meeting of the Tea Cess Com¬ 
mittee on the ICth inst., which reads : 

“ ‘ Put up a good fight. Votes even. Chairman casting against me.* 

“ This change of opinion on the part of the Committee is very satis¬ 
factory to Planters who arc in favour of the bonus, considering that last 
year our Representative, Mr. Jack.son, was the only Member who voted for 
it. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Carson Parker for the work he has 
done to bring about this result. *At the same time I have no doubt 
that the arguments put forward last year by Mr. Jackson must have had a 
^ood effect, though they did not influence the voting then.’* 

The Sclentiflo Offloer, 

Mr, An stead returned from the North Mysore district on the night of 
the 25th ultimo. Addresses delivered by him at the meeting of the N. M. P, 
A. on the 22nd idem will be publised later. 

Soientiflo Bulletins. 

Inquiries having been made lately concerning the Scientific Bulletins to 
which reference was made at the last Annual Meeting, it is desirable to 
state that this matter has not been lost sight of, but has been discussed at 
intervals by the Scientific Officer and the Secretary. As was mentioned at 
the meeting, mere reprints of papers already published in the Planters' 
Chronicle would not constitute satisfactory Bulletins. The various papers 
relating to the particular subject selected must be revised and brought up to 
date: in some instances they will have to be partially rewritten or, at the 
least, re-arranged. Work of this kind, which will fall mainly on the Scienti¬ 
fic Officer, will require time. It is hoped, however, that a start will be made 
at an early date. After that, the publication of a series will be proceeded 
with as time permits, always provided that planters give sufficient support 
to make the venture a success. It would be premature just now to publish 
a list of the subjects to be dealt with, or even to mention the first one to be 
taken up, for the selection will depend upon various circumstances. In 
regard to certain matters, where experiments are still in progress, the 
Scientific Officer is of opinion that the time is not yet ripe for the issue 
of Bulletin s. In such cases, of course, it is better to wait till definite results 
can be given than to republish in bulletin form, statements which have yet 
to be verified by further investigation. 
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Solent iflo Offloer’s Papers. 


XCI. —Rubber Experiments on Periyar Estate, 


Last September a Progress Report on the Maiiiirial Experiments of the* 
Malabar Coast Planters* Association presented by Mr. H. R. Kirk was pub¬ 
lished (P. C., Vol. VI, p. 562). I have just received from Mr. Kirk the final 
report on these experiments, which have completed their first year’s trial. 

I. Experiment to compare results between pollarding every other 
tree in a row and cutting out every other tree. 

Two rows of trees A and 13 were selected, the trees in wliich were 7 
years old at the beginning of the experiment, the rows being 20 feet apart 
and the trees 10 feet apart in the row. 

Thinning out in some form is necessary on this estate and will be neces¬ 
sary on other estates in the future since the network of roots in the soil 
and the interference of the crowns of trees planted at this distance has been 
found to diminish the yield of latex, and this experiment was designed to 
test the best method of doing this thinning out. 

The pollarding was done with a view to finding out if the yield from the 
pollarded tree and the next tree to it added together would be very much 
more than from the single tree left after cutting out. It was intended to 
finally cut out the pollarded trees after one year’s tapping had been done on 
them and to tap them to death during the last six months. 

In Row A every other tree was pollarded at a height of 10 feet from the 
ground in May 1910. Tapping was begun on 1st December 1910 after they 
had all thrown out fine new shoots. The Row contained 96 pollarded trees 
and 96 untouched trees, the average girth at the beginning of the experiment 
being 21*4 inches at three feet from the ground. 

In Row 13 every other tree was cut out and all tlu^ roots removed in 
May 1910. Tapping was begun on the trees left on 1st December 1910. 
This Row contained 93 trees, the average girth at the beginning of the 
experiment being 23*83 inches at 3 feet from the ground. 

Between 1st December 1910 and 31st December 1911 the trees in each 
row were tapped 138 times, tapping being done on every altern.ate day. 
Owing to drought tapping was stopped from I9th January to 18lli April 
1911, and it was noticed that the pollarded trees suffered far more quickly 
and more acutely from the drought than the trees left in Row' B. 


The yield of rubber obtained each month is given in the following table :— 


Months. 


December 1910 
January 1911 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


s. 

Dry rubber including Scrap in ounces per tree. 
Row A. 1 Row B. 

Pollarded. 

Untouched. 

Untouched. 

... 

2*81 

4*63 

5*04 


0*64 

1*83 

2*00 

... 

0*51 


1*45 


2*11 

3*11 

4'89 


1*45 

2’17 

2*62 


0*64 

1*05 

2*43 


2*25 

J‘54 

4*78 


2*39 

3'OH 

1 4*13 


1*73 

2’52 

1 4*53 


1*60 

2'64 

4*47 

... 

1*87 

_3’04 

4*71 

Totals ... 

r _i8'po_ 1 

2«’92 

41*05 
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From this table it will be seen that the 96 pollarded trees in Row A 
gave a total yield of 18 ounces during the period of experiment while the 
alternate 96 untouched trees in Row A gave a total yield of 28*92 ounces. 
Thus the 195 trees in Row A gave a total of 46*92 ounces. In Row B the 
93 trees left after cutting out gave a total yield of 41*05 ounces. It will be 
seen from the monthly yields also that the single trees in Row B are gradu¬ 
ally increasing in yield and at the end of the experiment were giving as 
much as the two trees in Row A. 

From this it is concluded that cutting out every alternate tree is the best 
method of thinning a thickly planted field. 

II. Experiment with Manures. 

Four rows of 7 year old trees were selected for this experiment, planted 
20 feet by 10 feet. 

Row C, containing 131 trees, with the average girth of 23*87 inches at 
three feet from the ground when measured in December 1910, received no 
manure, and acted as a Control Plot. 

Row 7), containing 130 trees with an average girth of 23*79 inches at 
three feet from the ground when measured inDecember 1910, received 5 lbs. 
per tree of the following mixture recommended by Mr. Kelway Bamber from 
an analysis of the soil:— 


400 lbs. 

Fish. 

200 lbs. 

Castor Cake. 

50 lbs. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

120 lbs. 

Blood Meal. 

50 lbs. 

Superphosphate. 

100 lbs. 

Steamed Bone Meal. 

80 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

Sulphate of Potash. 


This contains 5*67% Nitrogen, 5*6% Phosphoric Acid and 4% Potash. 
The Soil Analysis upon which this manure was based was as follows:— 
Mechanical Composition. 


Fine Soil passing 90 mesh ... 

... 

... 28*0 

ditto 60 mesh ... 

... 

... 44*0 

ditto 30 mesh ... 

... 

... 24*0 

Coarse Sand and small stones 

... 

... 4*0 


100*0 


Chemical Composition. 


Moisture ... ... ... ... 1*000 

"’'Organic Matter and Combined Water ... 5*200 

Oxides of Iron and Manganese ... ... 3*660 

Oxide of Alumina ... ... ... 6*570 

Lime ... ... ... ... 0*320 

Magnesia ... ... ... ... 0*864 

Potash ... ... ... ,,, 0*310 

Phosphoric Acid ... ... ... 0*076 

Sand and Silicates ... ... ... 82*000 


100*000 


"Containing Nitrogen ... ... ... 0*095 

Acidity ... ... ... ... marked. 
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Row Ey containing 132 trees with an average girth of 22*9 inches at 
three feet from the ground when measured in December 1910, received 
5 lbs. per tree of the following mixture; recommended by the Scientific 
Officer for trial:— 

500 lbs. Basic Slag. 

300 lbs. Sulphate of Potash. 

400 lbs. Nitrolim. 

1,200 lbs. 


This mixture contains 6% Nitrogen, 8*33% Phosphoric Acid and 12*5% 
Potash. 

Row Fy containing 136 trees with an average girth of 23*39 inches at 
three feet from the ground when measured in December 1910, received 
2J lbs. of Nitrolim per tree. 

In every case the manure was applied in exactly the same way; forked 
in 9 inches deep in two strips of four feet wide four feet away from the trees 
in the 20 foot line. 

Tapping was done every othei? ‘day from 1 si December 1910 to 31st 
December 1911, there being a period of drought from December to April 
and 70 inches of rain in June and 53 inches in July, which interfered with 
tapping to a certain e)ptent. Thus the trees in each row were tapped 15 
times in December, 8 times in January, 7 times in April, 16 times in May, 
and 14 times in June. The trees were each tapped 138 times during the 
period of the experiment. 


The results obtained in each month will be found in the following 
table:— 




Dry Rubber including Scrap in ounces per tree. 

Month. 




- 




Row C, 

Row D. 

Row E, 

KowF. 

December 1910 


4*75 

5*33 

4'2.S 

3*82 

January 1911 


1*31 

1*52 

1*32 

1*22 

April 


0*73 

1*44 

0*77 

1*05 

May 


0*79 

3*08 

2*52 

2*76 

June 


2*29 

2*37 

1*87 

1*85 

July 


2*04 

2*42 

1*98 

2*23 

August 


3*40 

3*22 

3*28 

2*66 

September 


3*17 

3*10 

2*88 

2*62 

October 


2*97 

3*08 

2'99 

2*82 

November 


3*33 

3*38 

3*41 

3*27 

December 


2*83 

3*87 

3*33 

3*15 

Totals 

... 

27*61 

32*81 

28*63 

27*45 

Increase over no manure 

... 

— 

_ 

5*20 

1*02 

0*16 


In considering these results it must be remembered that they are obtained 
from one year’s experiment only and that a year of excessive rain. Unfortu¬ 
nately the yield of each row before any manures were applied is not known. 
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The rainfall during the tapping season was as follows;— 


December 1910... 


... nil. 

January 1911 ... 


... 0’26 

February 


... 0’26 

March 


... 275 

April 


5*15 

May 


... 21T5 

June 


... 70*05 

July 


... .53*68 

August 


... 14*37 

September 


... 6*28 

October 


... 16*78 

November 


... 4*63 

December 

... 

... 11*86 

207*22 


It is of interest to notice the effect of the manures upon the increase of 
girth, which is shown in the following table:— 



Row A 

Row b| 

Row C 

1 Row D 

Row E 

Row F 

Average Girth in December 1910 







in inches 

21'40 

23*83 

23*87 

23-79 

22*90 

23*39 

Average Girth in December 1911 







in inches 

21*68 

24*33 

24-18 


^3*31 

24*03 

Average Increase in inches 

I 0*28 

[ 0-50 

I 0-31 

0*86 

0*41 

0*64 


Both as regards yield of rubber and increase of girth the manurial 
mixture advised by Mr. Haiiiber holds premier place and Mr. Kirk remarks 
in his report, “ to a layman it seems to me that these experiments prove 
that it is useless to apply any manure without analysing the soil first, or 
knowing what it is like,” an opinion which 1 heartily endorse. 

The thanks of all Rubber planters are due to Mr. Kirk for carrying out 
these experiments so carefully and laying the results before us. Unfortu¬ 
nately he is now severing his connection with Periyar Estate, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that under the new management the experiment will not 
be allowed to drop, but will be repeated in order to ascertain whether the 
same result will be obtained in future and more normal years, since very 
little can be concluded from only one year’s trial. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 


Assimilation of Nitrogen of the Air by Fungi, 

The Bullattn of the Torrey Botanical Club for 1911, p. 135, contains 
an account of trials that were conducted with Penicillium, Aspergillus 
niger, Alternaria and three species of Fusarium, for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining if nitrogen from the air is fixed l>y these fungi. The results were 
negative in all cases, and the suggestion is made that the different experi¬ 
ence of others who have made trial of the matter has arisen from errors in 
the manner of carrying out the work, or from confusion as to the actual 
fungi which formed the subjects of the experimentation. Support is given 
to the latter supposition by the circumstance that it appears that nitrogen 
can be fixed by some strains of fungi; while others that are very similar do 
not possess the property,--Agricultural News. 
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Notes and Comments by the Scientific Officer. 

153. Basic Slag and the Burial of Tea Primings, —A correspon¬ 
dent wishes to khow what the “ functions ” of Basic Slag are when added ta 
buried Tea prunings and also when applied to the soil without the burial of 
prunings. 

As Basic Slag contains free Lime there are very few manures with 
which it can be mixed dr stored, and it is of little value when applied alone. 
If the Tea is fairly free from leaf diseases and root diseases, the light 
prunings should be buried with at least six inches of soil on the top of them. 
They should be buried as fresh as possible, as if allowed to dry up before 
burial much of their value is lost. Basic Slag at the rate of four to five 
cwt. per acre should be dusted over these prunings before they are covered 
up with soil from a tin, the bottom of which is perforated with holes. The 
free Lime in the Slag will destroy any latent germs or spores of fungi which 
are upon the prunings, and also hasten their decay, while the Phosphate 
will supply the deficiency of this plant food in the prunings. 

When applied without prunings Basic Slag must be mixed with some¬ 
thing else, as it supplies only one plant food, viz., Phosphoric acid. On 
account of the free Lime which it contains it cannot be mixed with any form 
of Nitrate, or ammonia will be set free and nitrogen lost. Probably the 
best way to apply it to Tea is in conjunction with a green dressing. A 
mixture of two parts of Basic Slag with one part of Sulphate of Potash, 
should be worked into the top soil when the fields are clean at the end of 
the dry season at the rate of four to six cwt. per acre and a leguminous 
green dressing sown. This manure will enable the green dressing to make 
a rapid growth and after the rains it can be cut and dug in, thus supplying 
a complete manure to the Tea, the Nitrogen in which is supplied by the 
green dressing and has largely been obtained from the air by aid of the 
bacteria in the nodules on the roots. 

154. Tea Diseases. —In the Annual Report for 1910-11 of the Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa, Dr. J. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist 
writes under the head of “Tea Diseases” as follows:— 

“ A Bulletin by Mr. W. McRae on the oul-break of Blister Blight of Tea 
in Darjeeling District was published in July. It is unfortunately probable 
that the blight has come to stay in Darjeeling as it does not seem to have 
appreciably diminished since its first appearance. Many planters are ex¬ 
perimenting on the lines suggested by Mr. McRae for its control but it is 
evident that effective measures will be most difficult to carry out.” 

The Bulletin mentioned was reproduced in the Planters' Chronicle^ 
Vol. V, p. 303, and it is evident that the greatest care should be taken not to 
introduce this pest into South Indian Tea estates. 

Continuing his report. Dr. Butler says, ‘ A Disease of Tea seed known 
for many years in Assam was investigated. It has been shown to be pro¬ 
bably associated with the Tea seed'bug Poecilocoris latus which puncturefv 
the seed and sucks the juice. Through the opening thus made fungi are 
able to enter, and the subsequent injury to the seed is due to the growth of 
one or other of several species of rot-producing fungi at the expense of the 
seed tissues.” 


RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ceara Rubber in India- 

Dear Sir,—I should be ^dad of any information on the subject of Ceard 
rubber. Are there any Plantations of it that pay ? I mean in India. 

Mercara. 21-2-1912. John A. Gkaham. 

European Churches and European Schools in India. 

At the instance of the Central Coniinittee of the Fund for the improve¬ 
ment of European schools in India, the clerj^y and the ministers of the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and all the Evangelical Free 
Churches throughout India agreed to set apart Sundays, the 18th and 25th 
I'ebriiary and 3rd March, as occasions for special prayers for the education 
of the Domiciled Community and for the distribution of literature bearing 
upon the Fund for the improvement of I'uropean schools. 

!n St. John’s Church, Calcutta, last Sunday, the Eishop of Chot.a 
Nagpur appealed for greater interest in the education of the children, and in 
many other Churches similar apptials were made. 

Ai.hxr. Francis, 

134, Corporation Street, Hou, Secretary, 

Calcutta. All-India (Interim) Committee. 

Imppovement of Ppotemtant Sohoola. 

A good deal is being written just now about the Fund for the Improve-* 
inent of Protestant Schools in India, and this paper has received a variety of 
literature on this subject, which ic one that is likely to interest many 
planters. 

In a letter dated the 19th instant, the Honorary Secretary at Calcutta 
remarks:— 

“ Influential meetings in support of this Fund continue to be held in 
various parts of ICiigland. 

“ Speaking at Worcester on 23rd January, P>ishop Myine, who has 
had long experience in work in India, said that the Eurasian in 'India 
has grave professional disadvantages. Cut olT from manual labour, 
every service into which he might go was regarded as the happy hunting 
ground of the Brahmin. Take him altogether, there is no man in the world 
wh(j needed more to have every advantage given him for a fair start in life, 
‘My single quarrel with the Government of India ’ the Bishop added,‘is 
that it never gives the Eurasians a chance. Millions of money are spent 
year by year on the education of the natives but it is difficult to extract a few 
thousands for Europeans and Eurasians.’” 

The Fund now stands at over £96,000. 

Herr Bohringer in Der Tropcfipflanzer (1911, 15’496) draws attention 
to the over-production of cinchona in Java, and the low prices now ruling 
for bark. He considers that the area under cinchona should be reduced, 
and the land used for tea or rubber, preferably the former. These products 
would, he thinks, prove more profitable than cinchona, and the diminished 
production of the latter would raise the price. 

Mr. Carberry Lumsden Egftn, Superintendent of the Erramaciilla Estate, 
Wynaad taluq has been authorized by the Government of Madras to witness 
the execution of labour contracts under the Madras Planters’ Labour Act, 
1903. 
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CAMPHOR. 

The “Ibean Camphor” Tree of the Eaet Africa 
Protectorate. 

In a Report on the Forests of Kenia, East Africa Protectorate, by Mr. 
D. E. Hutchins (Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 41, Cd. 3561, 1907), 
attention was drawn to this tree, concerning which the following statements 
were made (p. 18):— 

“ The most valuable species in the Kenia Forest is a tree about which 
little has been known up to the present, and which for convenience may be 

termed Ibean camphor. The Kikuyu name is Mozaiti or Mozite. 

The green bark, green wood, and all the herbaceous parts of the tree have 
a camphoraceous smell. The structure of the timber and the seed vessel 
point to the tree being allied botanically to the true camphor (Cinnamomum 
camphora),'* 

The possible occurrence of a new camphor-yielding species in East 
Africa was a matter of considerable economic importance, and in response 
to a request from the Imperial Institute, specimens of the wood were sent 
from East Africa in June, 1908. They included two different kinds of 
wood : (a) planks 2 V inches thick, 9 inches wide and 5 feet 6 inches long, 
and (6) boards ^ to 1 inch thick, 5 to 9 inches wide, and 2 to 3 feet long. 

The thick planks were open-grained in structure and almost white, and 
when freshly scraped they had a slight odour recalling that of pine wood. 
The planks appeared to consist of sapwood, and should therefore, according 
to Mr. Hutchins’ statement, have had a camphoraceous odour, but this was 
not noticeable in the material supplied to the Imperial Institute. 

The thin boards were much closer grained and darker than the thick 
planks, and had a slightly stronger pepper-like odour. 

A chemical examination showed that both kinds of wood contained only 
a trace of volatile oil. The quantity of oil obtained'was insufficient for 
examination, but it was somewhat viscous, pale-yellow, slightly lemon-like in 
odour, not camphoraceous, and was lighter than water. 

In view of these results, information was rc(jucsted as to which part of 
the tree possessed the strongest camphoraceous odour, and it was suggested 
that samples of that portion should be obtained and forwarded to the 
Imperial Institute for examination. 

Samples of the wood, branches and twigs were accordingly forwarded 
in February. 1909. 

Mr. Hutchins had meanwhile made further investigations into the 
forest resources of the East Africa Protectorate (sec Report on the Forests 
of British East 4/r/ca, 1909, Cd. 4723), and the “Ibean camphor” tree 
was found to be identical with Ocotea usaitibarcnsis Engl., a plant belong¬ 
ing to the same natural order as, and closely related to, the true camphor- 
tree, Cinnamomum camphora. 

The samples received were as follows:—> 

(1) . Six pieces of sapwood which had an aromatic odour faintly 
recalling that of eucalyptus oil. 

(2) . Branches and twigs which, when freshly broken, had a strong 
odour, like that of the sapwood. 

(3) . Branches and twigs, stated to be^pollard shoots from a trqe which 
had been cut down for some years. The material was much thicker and 
more difficult to cut than sample No. 2. It had the same odour when 
freshly cut. 
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The three samples were steam-distilled separately to obtain the volatile 
oil, and iiirnished the following results (p*. 342); to which are added those 
obtained by Schmidt and Weiilinger. who examined oil from the bark of this 
tree in 1906. (Ber. dent. Chem, Ges, 1906, 39, 652). 




Oil from 

Oil from 
branches 
and twigs 

Oil from 


Oil from 

branches 

(pollard 

the bark 


sapwood 

and twigs. 

shoots) 

(Schmidt 


Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

and 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Weilinger). 

Yield of oil, per cent. 

0*4 

0*52 

0*14 

0*15 

Specific gravity at 

... 

0*9641 

0'9681 

0'«J327 

0’9]3 at 
20° C, 

Optical rotation in 

lOQ mm. tube ... 

—7° 30’ 

—7° 30’ 

-*()^ 28’ 

--11® 12’ 

Saponification value. 

30*1 

30*1 

13*3 

13*7 

Solubility in alcohol. 

Soluble in 
ri volumers 
of 80 per 
cent, 
alcohol. 

As. No. 1. 

Insoluble 
even in 10 
volumes of 
80 ]K‘r cent, 
alcohol. 

— 


The oils obtained from samples No. 1 and No. 2 were pale-yellow and 
had an odour recalling that of eucalyptus oil. They were found to contain 
a compavalivcly small amount of cineol, whilst camphor could not be 
detected. 

The oil from sample No. 3 was more mobile than the other two 
specimens. It was similar to them in colour and odour, but possessed a 
stronger eucalyptus odour, and probably contained a larger proportion of 
cineol, but the amount of oil obtained was too small to permit of the esti-’ 
mation of cineol. 

In the oil from the baik Schmidt and Weilinger {loc cit.) found cineol, 
I-terpineol, myristic aldehyde, esters, ses(juiterpene and minute amounts of 
a ketone and tcrpeiies ; the first two substances forming SO per cent, of the 
whole oil. 

Conclusions. 

The results of the investigation show that the younger parts of the 
“ Ibean camphor” tree, such as the twigs, leaves, branches and sapwood, 
yield small (luantitics of volatile oil, containing cineol, the characteristic 
constituent of eucalyptus oil. The quantity of oil obtained is too small to 
make the wood of value as a source of volatile oil, and in any case the latter 
would only be a poor substitute for eucalyptus oil. Its presence in the wood, 
however, no doubt exerts a certain antiseptic and preservative action, so that 
“ Ibean camphor ” wood should have the property of lasting well, and should 
be less susceptible to decay than wood free from volatile oils of this type. 

I'roin a mechanical point of view, the timber is of good quality and well 
suited for use for various purposes in East Africa. 

It is a little unfortunate that the name “ Ibean Camphor ” has been 
adopted for this trees, since it at first gave rise to the impression that the 
true camphor tree had been found in East Africa (compare Chemist and 
Z)rngg/,sM907, 70. 974), and this still continues (ibid^ 1911,79. 18, and 
Schimtnel fr Co., Semiannual Rep., October. 1911, p. 27). With a view 
to correcting this impression it seems worth while to place the above facts 
on record,— Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 
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RUBBER. 

The Rubber Produotion. of Africa. 

Though no longer generally referred to as the Dark Continent, our fiinds^ 
of information with regard to certain parts of Africa arc still meagre, and 
rubber statisticians, amongst others, either fight shy of the subject of the 
i^ubber production of that Continent altogether, or content themselves with 
a few figures carelessly garnered and of no comparative value. The diffi¬ 
culty lies in the bewildering number of territories and spheres of influence 
into which the Continent and adjacent islands have been divided by the 
Powers. Figures, if they are to be had, must be collected from so many 
sources that the task of gathering full particulars of the rubber output 
appears to present even greater difficulties than it really does. As a matter 
of fact, nearly every Colony and Protectorate possesses a fairly efficient 
statistical service, but the figures for the whole of Africa, though published 
separately in obscure Government reports, ha\’e never been collated and 
made really accessible to members of the laibber trade. For one reason in 
particular, a more or less exact knowledge of the output of rubber from the 
African Continent is at present desirable. Africa furnishes, next to South 
America, the largest proportion of the word's rubber supply. The collection 
of wild rubber in the African forests is, with some notable exceptions, 
principally a native industry, and is not organised and financed by 
Europeans or persons of Euiopean descent to the same extent that it is on 
the AmaiJon. The rubber i.s collected under great difficulties and the 
collectors, year by year, are forced to go further and further afield and open 
up new areas. The destruction of the various rubber-producing vines and 
trees, if we arc to believe reports, proceeds apace, and recent reforms will, 
it is said, have tli<! effect of reducing the incentive to tlie native to undertaker 
this particularly arduous work. The price factor is, of course, of consider¬ 
able and even overshadowing importance, and if rubber (piotaiions slip back 
very much further, it is probable that these anticipations will be confirmed. 
On the other hand, with rubber at or around its present price, it would 
appear that smaller outputs from one district may be off-set by increased 
outputs from others, and the present total of the whole Continent m.iintained. 
To some extent, how great cannot yet be estimated, the provision of 
modern machinery for crushing and extracting riibbca- from the vines 
may contribute to this result. How important this whole (inestion is to 
those engaged in the production of plantation rubber and to the manu¬ 
facturer of rubber goods, may be gathered from the tact, which we are now 
able to state, that the production of African rubbers amounted last year to 
some 22,000 tons. Obviously the reduction of this supply to, say, one-half 
of its present amount would, with the threatened disappearance of such low 
grade rubbers as the guayulc, have a considerable influence on the future 
of the rubber industry. Such a result would be recei\’ed by planters with 
complete equanimity, but though completely off-set by a large increa.se in 
the supply of plantation rubbers, the disappearance of a large class of 
African rubbers would not perhaps be equally pleasing to manufacturers. 

The chief territories producing and exporting rubber are the Colonies 
and Protectorates of the British, the French, the Germans, and the 
Portuguese, and the Congo State. The French Colonics, including Mada¬ 
gascar, come easily first at the head of the list, and are followed by the 
Congo State—for the present a good second—and the Portuguese Colonies. 
The British and German Colonies produce a lesser amount at present. 
Contrary to what is perhaps the general impression, a considerably larger 
amount (21,462 tons, as against 19,113 tons) was exported from the above 
areas in 1910 as compared with 1909. Production was of course greatly 
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stimulated by the high prices ruling for rubber. The following figures for 
the French Colonies have been compiled in this office from the official 
returus and checked and found correct by the French Minister for the 
Colonies, whose courtesy in this matter we here acknowledge :— 

Rubber Exports from the French Colonies in Africa. 



1909. 

1910. 

-Senegal— 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

(rt.) fiiiinea 

69,502 

36,733 

(6.) Niger-Soudan 

595,045 

320,408 

(c.) Casarnanca 

352,628 

352,407 

W.) Others 

7,171 

9,923 

Upper Senegal and Niger 

241,289 

865,480 

French Guinea 

1,808,430 

1,712,508 

Ivory Coast 

1,24,1877 

1,401.269 

Dahomey, etc. 

699 

913 

Gabon 

289,079 

314,841 

Central Congo and Oubanghi 

1,447,217 

1.344.234 

Madagascar 

701,570 

1,125,441 

Total kilos... 

6,754,507 

7,457,157 

Total English tons (of 2,240 lbs.)... 

6,647 

7,340 


It will be noticed that considerable increases have taken place in the 
exports from Madagascar, of which 17 per cent, come to the United King¬ 
dom, and in those from the Upper Senegal and Niger. Part of the French 
Congo, an important rubber-producing Colony, has been ceded to Germany 
by the recent Treaty. 

The Congo State. 

The Congo State shipped in 1909 5,217 English tons of rubber; the 
export fell in 1910 to 5,000 English tons, the value being ;£'2,406,837. A 
further drop appears to be expected, but the length at which we have 
recently dealt with rubber production in this State (I. R. J. November 25th 
and December 2nd) renders unnecessary any further reference at the 
moment. 

The Portuguese Possessions. 

The Portuguese Consul in London has kindly obtained for us figures of 
the exports of rubber from the Portuguese Possessions in East and West 
Africa. These are as follows ; — 



1909. 

Kilos. 

1910. 

Kilos. 

From Mozambique ... 

From Angola 

315,495 

2,896,806 

290,416 

3,270,006 

Total Kilos 

3,212,301 

3,560,422 

Total English tons ... 

3,161 

3,504 


As will be seen, the exports from Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
which is the principal producing region, largely increased during the past 
year. The value of the shipments in 1910 was; from Mozambique, 
208,866 rnilreis; from Angola, 6,257,568 milreis. This converted into 
English currency at par, i,e,^ 4'5 milreis equal which would be ;f46,414 
and ^1,390,510 respectively. 
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The British Colonies. 

Our next table gives the exports from the British Colonies in Africa^ 
and it is gratifying to our national pride that while small compared with the 
exports from the French Colonies and the Congo State, these show, as a 
whole the largest percentage increase in the year. Practically the whole 
of the output is from our po.asessions on the West Coast, but with the 
growth of plantations those on the East Coast are rapidly increasing their 
shipments. The figures for Somaliland and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan are 
the sole items missing; but these must be small. 



1909. 

1910. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Gold Coast 

2,764,190 

3,223,265 

S. Negeria 

1,388,009 

2,634,023 

Gambia 

15,548 

7,148 

Sierra Leone 

92,01fv" 

57,641 

Nyassaland 

27,144 

59,471 

Uganda 

47,738- 

105,909 

British East Africa 

81,424- 

177,234= 

Union of South Africa 

250 

3,625 

S. Rhodesia 

4.689 

2,004 

N. W. Rhodesia ... 

2,588 

42,027 

Total lbs... 

4,423,596 

6,312,347 

Total English tons... 

1,974 

2,818 


'‘'•'rwelve months ending 30th March of year slated. 

30,710 lbs. ecpial imported rubber re-exported via Li\ingstone Beira. 

The above figures are, how'ever, by no means a record, and were 
largely exceeded (for instance) in the nineties. In 1S05, for example, 
Nigeria exported 5,377,886 lbs., the Gold Coast 4.022,385 16s., Sierra Leone, 
1,429,680 ibs., and British East Africa 104,850 lbs. Even so recently as 
1906 they were largely exceeded. 

The value of the exports in 1910 is placed at about 730,000. 

The German Colonies. 

The German Consulate in Loudon has checked the following statement 
of the exports of rubber from the German Colonies in Afric.i. 

The figures do not include a very small output from German South 
West Africa, amounting to about 25 tons in 1909. 



i90y. 

1910. 


Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Togoland 

146,786 

134,919 

Kainerun 

1,517,635 

1,961,756 

German E. Africa (wild) 

255,880 

329,811 

G. E. Africa (plantation) 

228,468 

413,895 

Total kilos ... 

2,148,769 

2,840,381 

Total English tons ... 

2,114 

2,800 


Here again a considerable increase in the exports is to be noted, but, 
as shown, it is largely due to the increase in the outputs from cultivated 
'plantations. 

The value was returned at about 550,000 in 1909, and 898,000 in 

1910. 
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Summary. 

Summarising; the above figures, \vc find that the French Colonics, the 
Congo Stale, the Portuguese, British and German Colonies exported respecti¬ 
vely 6,647, 5,217, 3,161, 1,047 and 2,114 tons in 1909. total 19,113 tons; 
in 1910 they exported 7,340, 5,000, 3,504, 2,818, and 2,800 tons, total 21,462 
tons. The production of the romainder of Africa, i. c., Abyssinia, Somali¬ 
land, Anglo-I'gvptiau Soudan. Liberia, Spanish Guinea, etc., would proba¬ 
bly bring the figures up to 22,000 tons or thereby in 1910.— India-Ruhhcr 
Journal, 

In Nyasaland. 

During 1910—11 59,471i lbs. of rubber, of the local value 10,659, was 
exported, which is more than twice the quantity exported in the preceding 
year. This large increase is due principally to more vigorous exploitation 
of indigenous rubber, and in a minor degree to an increase in the output of 
plantation rubber. The acreage devoted to the latter has increased steadily 
in recent years, and in June 1911 then' were *8,346 acres under rubber as 
compared with 5,260 acres in the previous year. 

The most importajit clevtilopment in connection with wild rubber during 
the past season was the exploitation by machinery of LandoJphia parvi- 
folia in the West Nya^a District. The rubber is contained in the cortical 
tissue of the underground stems, and is extracted by passing the bark 
through a series of rollers which alternate with water jets. Water at a 
temperature of 90° F. issues from the latter under strong pressure and 
washes the rubber free from bark. By this method a comparatively pure 
rubber is obtained, wiiich is exported as crepc. The product is of superior 
quality, and samples examined at the Imperial Institute in January 1911 
were valued at Ss. 9d. to 4s. 4d. per lb., with fine hard Para quoted at 5.s. 
2id. The plant is very abundant in the West Nyasa District, and since the 
smaller underground stems do not repay the cost of collection, they are 
left in the ground after being severed from the paremt plant, and rapidly 
form new shoots and roots. For this reason it is considered that there is 
110 danger of exterminating this valuable .species. 

only distiict with climatic conditions ^uiti'd to the Para rubber tree 
is- West Nyasa, where an area of 7625 acres is at present under this 
species. The trees are healthy and are making good growth. The average 
girth measurements of trees on the Chombe Estate, taken at 3ft. from the 
ground, are as follows: 85 1}—year old trees, 3’27 in.; 100 —year old 

trees, 4’26 in.; 100 —year old trees, 8*98 in.; 102 4l—year old trees, 
9*61 iTi. No lapping experiments on Para rubber trees have.yet been made, 
and tapping on a commercial scale wall not commence until the trees arc 
seven years old. 

The cultivation of the Ceara rubber tree continues to be successful in 
districts where the soil and climate are favourable, as in West Nyasa, South- 
East M’lanjc and a few places in the Shire Highlands and on the Upoer 
River. Tw'o-and three-year old trees in M’lanje District w'ere tapped during 
the season and yielded good rubber, which sold at a price only slightly 
inferior to “ fine hard Para.” On one estate in this district the average 
yield from 45 trees, 9 inch and over in diameter, tapped on alternate days 
during a period of some weeks, was a little more than { lb. of dry rubber 
per tapping. The Director of Agriculture assumes from these results that 
if tapping could be carried on for 6 months during the year, from 5 to 6 ox^ 
of dry rubber per tree per annum could be obtained, which is considerably 
higher than that given in experiments conducted at ^oinba and elsewhere 
in (he previous year. 
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SELiEGTED CUTTINGS, 

Bird Life In Ceylon. 

How IT Assists Planting Industries. 

The following is extracted from a paper read by Mr, E. E. Green at the 
meeting of the Passara P. A.:— 

I have been asked to address you, this morning, on the subject of 
“ Bird Life and its Effect on our Industries.” This is a rather wide subject 
—if taken literally. But I believe that I shall meet your views by interpret¬ 
ing the word “ Industries” as limited to the planting industries of Ceylon: 
and, from the report of your previous meeting, I gather that the question 
has arisen more particularly with regard to the presence or absence of 
Grevillea trees on your estates. It is certain that the more trees you have 
about the place, the larger will be the number of birds that will frequent the 
neighbourhood. It is only a few of the smallest species of birds that can 
find congenial cover in an area of lowgrowing tea bushes, and even these 
species prefer to nest in larger trees where they are less liable to disturbance. 
But if there is any special objection to the Grevillea tree, from the planting 
point of view, there are other trees that would serve the purpose of the 
birds and of the planter at the same time. The Dadap tree (for 
instance), while affording grateful shelter to bird life, and provid¬ 
ing a rich store of nitrogenous material for the benefit of the tea, 
is not liable to generate the root diseases that occasionally spring from 
decaying Grevillea stumps. If the Dadap is unsuited to this elevation, 
there must be various species of Acacia that could take its place. In the 
” Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1909, ” there is 
a paper on “ Plants useful to Attract Birds and protect Fruit.” This paper 
opens with the statement that ’* Birds play a very important part in the 
economy of nature, and by their destruction of insects lend material aid in 
keeping the balance true. Both the farmer and the orchardlst are greatly 
indebted to birds for the destruction of insects and weed seed, and nowhere 
is the nature and extent of this indebtedness more fully appreciated than in 
the United States.” Though the paper has been compiled to meet the 
requirements of the American Agriculturist, and many of the recommen¬ 
dations are impracticable in Ceylon, I may quote a few extracts that are of 
more general applicability;—“ It should be borne in mind that smoothly 
trimmed hedges and the stiff trees of a formal garden are not nearly so 
attractive to birds as untrained bushes and tangled thickets.” On the ground 
that most insectivorous birds refresh themselves with a certain amount of 
fruit and are consequently attracted by trees that produce edible fruits and 
berries, the writer gives a list of berry-bearing trees suitable for cultivation 
in America. With the exception of the Mulberry tree, this list would be of 
no use to us in Ceylon. But there are many wild shrubs that might be 
allowed to remain in ravines and waste land to attract our local birds. 
Lantana berries are much sought after by bulbuls, which are very useful 
destroyers of small insects. The Lantana plant requires no encouragement, 
and may perhaps be considered a troublesome weed. But we have another 
and equally attractive shrub that is not open to these objections. Its 
scienlific name is Debregeasia’ and it is known to the Sinhalese as ” Gas- 
dul,” It flourishes naturally in every ravine and may be recognised by its 
narrow willow-shaped leaves (greyish beneath) and the coral-like orange 
berries that cluster thickly along the stalks of the plant. It is Impossible 
to estimate even approximately the benefits that we derive, directly or 
indirectly, from the activities of the familiar birds of the country. It is only 
when through gross ignorance or mistaken ideas of economy—they have 
been destroyed or driven away, thj^t their services are properly appreciated. 
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Much attention has been drawn to this subject, recently, in European 
countries. Amongst other Societies, the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary 
Committee has been active in encouraging and protecting birds on the 
borders of London. This Society has devised various ingenious nesting 
boxes which are attached to the trees, to attract tits, nnthoches and other 
insectivorous birds. It is not only the purely insectivorous birds that are 
useful to us. Many birds prefer a mixed diet of fruit, seeds and insects. 
Such might perhaps be con.sidered doubtful friends to the agriculturist, but 
it is probable that they pay well for their board and lodging by their 
assistance in checking insect pests. It is especially at the breeding season, 
when their nests are full of clamouring youngsters, that such birds turn 
their attention to insect... I have recently read a note describing how, in one 
of the European countries (Hungary, I believe) the sparrows and other small 
birds had been exterminated under the mistaken idea that they did more harm 
than good. As a result, insect pests incre.iscd to such an alarming extent that 
measures are now being adopted, at vast expense, to reinstate the feathered 
friends of the fanners. With the possible exception of the pigeon tribe, nearly 
all frngivorons and graminivorous birds vary their diet with insects. The 
case against the much-abused sparrow is still an open one. There is do doubt 
that ihe vast flocks of sparrows that abound in England do an enormous 
amount of harm in the harvest fields, and still more—indirectly—by their 
pugnacious habits which tend to drive away the more strictly insectivorous 
birds. The sparrow may be of great value in countries where grain crops 
arc not cultivated, or where there may be an insufficient natural provision 
of more useful species. But in Ceylon, where Passer doincsticiis is an 
alien, and we are blessed with many insectivorous birds, its increase should 
be sternly discouraged. I suppose there is no country in the world to 
which the common sparrow has not been introduced usually unintentioually. 
It makes itself at home on shipping and travels freely from port to port. 
The date of its original appearance in Ceylon is lost in obscurity. It 
probably came over “ with the CoiKjueror ”—or one of them. Our local 
race is believed by Lcgge to have invaded us from the Indian Continent. 
Considering the number of years that it must have been with ns, it does not 
appear to have increased so rapidly as might have been expected. Possibly 
bcast.s and birds of prey may find it more easy of capture than are the 
indigenous birds that have learnt the ways of their enemies by the experience 
of countless generations. I am inclined to think, however, that the sparrow 
shows signs of decided increase in parts of the Uva Province. I have 
jioticed comparatively large flocks of them when coaching from Bandarawela 
to Badulla. The nuiltipUcation of a new introduction may be very slow 
at first, but, with an inherently dominant species, a stage may arrive when 
the prolificncss of the species exceeds the wastage, and there is then no 
efficient check to its rapid increase. If this should happen in Ceylon, the 
sparrow might become a serious menace to rice cultivation. With this view 
it would be wise to check the further increase of these birds, by destroying 
their nests at every opportunity, I should not advise such action in the 
case of a truly indigenous species, however obnoxious it might appear. In 
matters of the distribution of fauna, nature knows her own business 
better than we do, and artificial interference with her methods is 
often followed by unexpected and disastrous consequences. The wholesale 
Destruction of Hawks and Owds has been known to result in a devastating 
plague of field mice. The introduction of new birds, however innocent they 
may appear to be, should not be permitted without careful consideration by 
experts, and should certainly not be left to the caprice of the individual, A 
notable instance of mistaken action of this nature occurred in the Seychelles 
vrithin comparatively recent years. At ode time rice and grain of various 
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kinds—sufficient to support the population—were grown in the islands. 
Birds, especially pretty birds, were somewhat scarce, so some aesthetically- 
inclined individual thought that he was conferring a benefit upon the 
community by importing and liberating a small flock of “ Cardinal finches ” 
from Madagascar. This beautiful flarnc-colourcd bird flourished exceed¬ 
ingly in its new home and increased enormously in numbers. Being 
exclusively a grain feeder, it soon worked such havoc that, for many years', 
the cultivation of rice has been completely abandoned. Formerly, the 
islands were self-supporting in the matter of rice. Now, every bushel of 
rice that is consumed in the place has to be imported. To return to the 
beneficial birds, fresh knowledge of insectivorous habits is constantly being 
accumulated. The British Grouse, at one time believed to feed exclusively 
upon heather, is now known to consume enormous numbers of insects 
during the summer months. Young grouse are said to live almost entirely' 
upon insect food. Even the smaller hawks and owls are large consumers 
of insects, especially of beetles and caterpillars. In Ceylon, eA cry bird that 
flies takes toll of the winged termites which appear, at times, in such 
prodigious numbers. Kestrels have been observed catching the large 
cock-chafcrs whose larvae are sometimes so destructive to the roots 
of plants. When investigating an outbreak of the “ Spotted Locusf ” 
an animal that, from it brilliant colouring and evil smell might be 
expected to be most nauseous, and certainly avoided by most birds. 

1 was informed by a careful obse'.rver that numbers of a large hawk 
(species undetermined) appeared at the lime of the swarms and fed upon 
the locusts. Kingfishers also vary their diet with beetles of many kinds. 
The thrush tribe, though sometimes condemned for their partiality to fruit, 
pay for their dessert hy their incessant war against sings and snails. 
Cuckoos and their cousins the “Coucals” (of which our “Jungle” or 
“ Pheasant Crow ” is a familial example) devour large numbers of 
caterpillars as a set-off against their nost-robbing habits. .1 can remember 
shooting a cuckoo, in the days when Ceylon was rejoicing in the cinchona 
boom, and finding its stomach packed with the huge green caterpillars of the 
“ cinchona hawk moth.” The Ceylon Crow has, on more than one occasion, 
proved a blessing to tea planters in the Kclani Valley districts. When 
“ Nettle Grub” was ravaging these estates, daily flights of crows used to 
arrive each morning, from Colombo, to gorge upon the caterpillars. I have 
been told that many of them became so replete that they could scarcely fly. 

Dkstuuction of Cattle in India, . 

An outcome of the military establishment in India, as unnecessary as it 
is unfortunate, is the wholesale slaughter of Indian cattle for good purposes. 
This promises to denude India of her best cattle unless the Government 
interferes. The present position is so acute that three distinguished Indian 
representatives are now petitioning the ICnglish Parliament for legal protection 
against further destruction of Indian buffaloes and cows. These petitioners 
are K. S. Jassawalla (a Parsee), M. C. Patel (Hindu), and Ali Mahommed 
Bhinja (Mohammedan), who are now in London to present their petition in 
person to Parliament. It is stated that over 150,000 cows and buffaloes are 
annually killed to provide meat for British troops in the East, and the 
protest against such Slaughter bears no fewer than 2,000,000 signatures. 
The area in Australia suitable for cattle-raising far exceeds the pastoral 
area of India, and it is suggested that Australia shall meet the cattle demand 
for which hitherto Indian animals have been killed. This proposal indicates 
that the caste prejudice, which prevents so many inhabitants of India from 
eating beef, also stands between them and a profitable industry.— United^ 
Empire. 
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New York Rubber Sxpoeition. 

On bis way back to India Mr. J. A. Richardson wrote; to the Secre¬ 
tary :— 

“ I have just received a letter from Mr. Staines Manders with reference 
to the Now York Rubber ICxpo.sition, a copy of which I understand he has 
sent yon. When in London last week I discussed matters with Mr, Manders, 
and he informed me that it was proposed to accept samples of produce of .all 
kinds as well as rubber. In these circumstances it may be possible to raise 
the sum of ^250 to £i00 proposed by Mr. Manders, as this s))road over the 
whole planting area of South India inclnding colToo, tea, rubber and carda¬ 
moms, would coiiK'. to a very small cess pc;r acre. 

** I think we might get considei'able help from the Coast firms who deal 
in fibre, copra, and oocoanut oil. . , . 

“ Ceylon, the Straits and the Dutch Govermnent arc sending consider¬ 
able exhibits, and I hope Southern India will see its w.ay to be represented. 

“ If the matter had been confined to rubber alone there might have 
been some difficulty in raising the required funds but with all other products 
included I hope an oftort will bo made to do something. As you will see 
from Mr. Mander’s It^tter we must give him an answer oihj w;iy or the other 
as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Manders’ letter, referred to in the above, ro.uls as follows :— 

” I beg to confirm the conversation I had witliyou ou h'riday last, vie, 

” That, whatever amount you arrange for space and siaiui I wiW use 
to the very best advantage in the interests of your couiury. 

*' For the sum of from £250 to £500 I will be able to arrange ftn* a nice 
space and stand, and if a larger sum can be provided, the space will be 
larger and the stand better, but you may rely upon iiiy spending the money 
only in snob a way as to provide the be,st jH)ssible rcpresentatit)n of South 

India. 

At a Meeting recently held in New York it was decided, on the 
application of some of the Governmei¥ts, that other products of the soil 
grown in rubber producing countries, could bo e.xhibitcd. This gives an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for showing, for the benefit of trade and commerce, every¬ 
thing that can be produced in South India. 

“ I trust there will be no difficulty in securing the money recpiired, and 
I must say that whatever sum is allotted will include all charges, (with the 
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exception of freight and cartage to the building) such as space, stand, un¬ 
packing, arranging exhibits, supplying man to dust and cover up, and 
re-packing at the close; or exhibits >vill be sold at the close on your account, 
or you may, appoint anyone iii business in New York to take over the goods. 

“ It is advisable that printed matter should be distributed, and this I 
can get printed in the States if you let me have particulars early. 

“ All exhibits should be carefully labelled with tags giving name and 
address of exhibitor, name and adcrcss of Agent in New York; name and 
address of London Agent if any, so that enquirers may be able to communi¬ 
cate with the Exhibitor or his Agents. 

“ I know of a gentleman going over who is thoroughly conversant with 
Rubber and Tropical products, and with South India. He will be represent¬ 
ing two or three other Exhibitors so if you wished to have a special 
Representative to give general information regarding your country he would 
do it for you for a fee of £2'b (twenty five pounds). He is a good speaker 
and of good appearance. This of course is not obligatory on your part; I 
only throw out this suggestion in case you want a good man. At the same 
time I will do anything I can for South India. 

“ I should esteem it a favour if you could cable me ... as early as 
possible.” 

The following Notices relating to the Exposition have been received 
from London :— 

Medals. 

“ At a special Meeting of the Rubber Growers’ Association, held at the 
London Chamber of Commerce, it was resolved to present to the New York 
Rubber Exposition, which opens in September next, a series of Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals for free Competition open to all the Rubber Plantation 
countries in the world exhibiting at the Exposition. 

“ The condition of the Competition is that at least 1 cwt. of Rubber, to 
be a Commercial, not and Exhibition sample, must be shown for each 
entry made, and Planters are to have the privilege of making more than one 
entry if they wish. 

“ The Competition is to be judged by seven of the leading Rubber 
Manufacturers of America. 

Plntries for the Competition close on the 1st August and are to be made* 
direet to Mr. A. Staines Manders, c/o the Grand Central Palace, 46th to 
47th Streets, Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 

jfljSOO FOR Inventors. 

“ At the New York Rubber Exposition, which opens in that city in Sep¬ 
tember next, the conditions will be published in reference to prizes to the 
value of 1,500 to be offered by the London 1914 Rubber Exposition. This 
amount is to be divided into three prizes and is to go to the Inventors who 
can suggest a method of making Rubber non-slipping for outside use, as 
pavement, roadway, and wherever Rubber is exposed to all atmospheres and 
to heavy traffic. 

“No claim will be made on the Inventors by the Exposition authorities 
for any rights or controlling interest in the invention. The prizes will be 
awarded free of any restrictions, thus while the inventors receive the awards, 
their patents or inventions will be their own property. ” 

One planter who desires to exhibit wishes to be placed in communication 
with others who are of the same mind, with a view to the economy that can 
be effected by joint shipments and co-operation. Intending exhibitors are 
invited to send in their names to the U. P. A. S. I. office. 
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Sclentifio Offloer’s Papers. 

XCII.— An Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting 
OF THE North Mysore Planters’ Association held at 
Balehonnur on 22nd 1'ebkuakv, 1912, 

It gives me much pleasure to be able to attend the Annual General 
Meeting of this Association, and as this is the last time I shall have the 
pleasure of addressi?ig you before I hand over the sort of work I have been 
doing for you to your Assistant, it may be of interest if I briefly review the 
situation. 

During the three years I have been here, (it is nearly three years now) 
I have been able to do little but sort out the different problems to be solved. 
If I have been able to give a hint here or advice there as to how small 
matters might be immediately improved so much the better, but I have felt 
all along that my work lay along lines of organisation. That 1 was justified 
in this view is shown, I think, by the foundation of a Scientific Department, 
and the advent of a staff. 

The question wo shall shortly have to consider is what we will do with 
our Assistant when we get him. Let us sec what the problems of this 
District are. 

First, there is the old stager “ Quality and Caring.” This is intimately 
connected with the breeding of new types, that is, the H\’bridisatioii of 
Coffee. How far the Assistant will be able to study the Curing question I 
do not know, but I hope he will be able to take up the hybridisation work 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Hamilton. The Experiment Plot which has been 
given us in the Nilgiris on which to carry out the study of coffee hybridisa¬ 
tion has been cleared, nurseries are being made, and work has begun. It 
will no doubt be several years before any results can be hoped for, but it is 
at least something to have begun work. 

Next there are the Manurial problems, and these I consider of great 
importance. I feel sure that it can be demonstrated that money is being 
wasted on manures; the wrong kinds and the wrong (juantities arc being 
applied. The manurial value of the mulch is too often neglected, and I am 
not at all sure that Coffee needs the big doses of Nitrogen that are now 
given to it. An experiment has already been begun in South Mysore to test 
this point, and Mr. C. K. Pittock is co-operating with me in it. 

Rational systems of manuring, the conservation of natural sources of 
manure, the use of Composts and Green Dressings, all these are points 
which 1 now hope to see worked out. 

The use of Lime, and the possibility of finding cheaper sources of it 
than exist at present is another matter for investigation. Here again a start 
has been made. I have almost completed a survey of lime-stone deposits 
from different districts. Most of them are distinctly disappointing and 
consist of low grade Magnesium stone unsuited for agricultural purposes. 
A few are more promising, and I still hope that something may be done. A 
little co-operation will be needed to do the burning and distributing. A 
couple of samples from the neighbourhood of Lingadulli are quite suitable, 
•one of them containing 85'5% of Limestone and less than 1% of Magnesia. 

Turning now to diseases; Leaf disease^ I fear, cannot be done much 
for. An alkaline condition of soil and plenty of humus appear to check it, 
and the most profitable line of study .would be I think to determine the 
relation of the disease to soil acidity. Black Rot is an untouched problem. 
1 suggested a few preliminary experiments for dealing with it two years ago 
but I believe no one took them up, for want of the ‘ elbow jogging ’ which 
Mr.- Danvers talks about and which the Assistant will supply. When I was 
at Pusa in December and was talking to Dr. Butler about this disease he 
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told me he wanted to study it, but had never been able to j;et material show¬ 
ing all the stages. I promised that he should be supplied with it this year 
and I hope we shall have the benefit of his investigations. Root Rot and 
Stump Rot hav e received a good deal of attention during thcj last two years, 
and I have no new lines of research to suggest at present. 

It would appear that preventative methods slioukl be adopted and since 
the disease begins on dend stumps of certain trees, these should be removed 
whenever possible, and when too big for remo\ al they should be* isolated by 
means of a surrounding trench at least three feet deep which should be kept 
open until the stump has rotted away. 

When the disease has attacked the Coffee badly so as to kill out big 
patches of it, the method which has given the greatest measure of success is 
to fell and dig up all trees on the patch including the shade, to trench the 
soil as deeply as possible, removing and burning all rtx)ts, to apply a heavy 
dressing of Lime and after leaving the soil thus treated exposed to the sun 
during the hot weather to replant it with Coffee and shade trees, using 
Riythrina as a temporary shade. 

Some gentlemen present will tell you that they have been successful in 
stumping the Coffee in such patches and then treating it as above without 
having to remove it all. 

The experiiucnt.al treatment I suggested two years ago with Sulphate of 
Iron appears to be a failure and bettor results are obtained with Lime, 

Tla^se are the main points to be worked at in Coffee, I think. The 
Rubber problems ehicjtly concern the Ceara variety. Here a lot of good 
work has been done' in Coorg and an attempt to duplicate the results 
obtained there should be made, A tappitig systcun in which a separate cut 
is made each time has proved the best. What is really wanted, however, 
is reliable figures of C'eara yield. A few hundred trees of- about the same 
si/e should be tapped steadily throughout the whole of a tapping season, by 
some system which should be unvaried throughout. It would then bo possi¬ 
ble to determine what can be got out of the tree and the cost of production, 
and this would be a starting point for any methods of improvement. Until 
such figures are known it is groping in the dark to experiment with manures 
and knives and tapping systems. This then appears to me to bt* the start¬ 
ing point for the slndv of Ceara, 

This is briefly the situation as the Mysore Scientific Assistant will find it; 
and I confidently look forward to the results of his work, and fool sure that 
this Association will very soon begin to reap the benefit of their belief in the 
use of * Science in Agricniture.’ And sinct' there is still here and there a 
misunderstanding as to what Science is, I will conclude by quoting an illumi¬ 
nating passage winch appeared in a recent number of the. Tropical Agri¬ 
culturalist. 

“Huxley, in one of his apt phrases, described science as ‘trained 
con7mon sense.’ The real meaning of science is knowledge, and surely no 
one will deny tlie practical usefulness of knowledge. Science is, however, 
something more than ordinary every-day knowledge. It is knowledge 
obtained by thorough and exhaustive examination of many facts, by patient 
well-planned accurate experiments, and by unprejudiced logical thinking as 
to the meaning of the fact.s thus brought to light. Its methods are those of' 
common seust' improved by training, discipline, and exercise. Science is not 
the exclusive property of the professional scientist, but i.s the common herit- 
;ige of all men, and is free to every one who will enter it with open mind, 
industrious woik. and honest thought. There are men in all ranks who are- 
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born with the scientific cast of inincl, and the piactical fanner, the man in 
busim^ss, the journalist, the le gislator, and so on. may be; men of scientific 
method and habit of thought. The inoie scientific men aie in all walks of 
life, the more practical they are;, and the less given to be guided by prejudice 
and im])erfeet knowledge. 

*' The se:ientific din*cting of a comitrv’s agriculture means then the 
guidiin; of that agriculture aeeording to knowledge and the; dictates of 
cenmne)!! sense.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD. 

Planting Expert, 

Co-operative Coffee-ouring Works. 

A SneoND Addrj-.ss dktjvkkeo at riiE same Meeting. 

Mr. Anstead also delivered the following address on the above subject:-- 

Conservatism is a typical characteristie; of the Indian Planter, and 
indeed of the planter all the wen ld over. He is right to be conservative* 
until he* has been convinced that the*re are bctt(‘i* ways and methods, better 
means, and larger u'siills to be obtained than those; obtained by the means 
and methods which lie has emple'iyed in the past, However, the time has 
arrived, at least in North Mysore, when it should be recognised that some 
of the old methods are capable of iniprovetiicnt. 

In our youthful elays wc most of us laborie)iisly copied from lime to time 
in large round hand and exemplary pot hooks thi* maxim : ‘ In unity there 

is strength,’ and perhaps it is on account of our early familiarity with 
the phrase that its truth needs to be emphasized iiovv*a*days. At present 
there is little unity, or co-operation, or organisation of any sort amongst 
Indian planters, and that ‘planters won’t combine.’ appears to be accepted 
as a platitude. Vet the good results possible from intelligent organization 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

I am glad to see that the North Mysore Planters’ Association have 
officially recognised this and are once more to the front in the initiation of 
a progressive measure. 

The establishment of a co-operative Coffee Curing W’orks appears to 
me to be ^nch an obvious ad\antagc that I cannot understand why it lias uot 
been done before. 

Not only will such w orks bring material saving and Ix'uefitto the Coffee 
planter, a side of the (picstion with which many present are more skilled to 
deal than I am, but from the Scientific side they will be a boon. The 
Mysore Scientific Assistant will take up the study of fpiality and curing of 
coffee, and the production of hybrids, and if he has access to curing works 
belonging to planters themselves it is obvious that he will have facilities for 
study such as he could not have at works belonging to a private firm. 

But I look upon Curing Works as merely the beginning of a co-operative 
ticheme, it should rapidly grow from this into an affair which covers practi¬ 
cally all that the planter buys or sells. 

Let us look for a moment at what has been done in other countries. In 
the Consul’s report on Canadian Co-operative Fruit Associations it is stated 
that in Ontario the central association arranges for the purchase of supplies 
for all the different I'ruit growers’ associations, “ The saving in this way is 
iinmense,” says the report, “ as carload lots of chemicals can be bought at a 
time of year when prices are at their lowest and held until wanted for use. 
Each Society asked to send to the Head Office an estimate of the amount 
of supplies required which serves as a guide in buying. Other supplies, 
such as packages and spray machinery, arc bought in the same way and a 
great saving has been effected. Buying co-operatively has made it almost 
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impossible for a combine of manufacturers to control prices as was attempted 
with fruit packages a few years ago. The makers of baskets from whom 
the St. Catherine’s Society had been buying put the prices of baskets so 
high'that the society determined to place their order in the United States. 
Their order was very large and the prices so favourable in the United 
States that they have since been able to make very favourable terms with 
Canadian concerns.’ 

In Denmark, the co-operative system has been developed more than in 
any other country. In a recent report upon their system it is stated that, 
“ The system of co-operation as practised in Denmark may be said to be an 
adaptation of the English Rochdale system. The first step was the founda¬ 
tion of a co-operative supply stores about the middle of last century and 
this was followed in 18S2 by the first co-operative dairy. The movement 
has now developed so far that there is not a single matter of interest to the 
farmers that has not become the object of co-operation. The motto of 
co-operation in Denmark may be said to be, ‘ Each fo^* all and all for each.^ 
This applies both to the liability incurred in raising the loan necessary to 
commence the undertaking, whatever it may be, and to the division of the 
profits of the undertaking.” 

That is the sort of thing we need among coffee planters in Southern 
India. 

* Co-operation should go even further than this and might do so in a very 
simple and practical way. Mr. Lefroy, the Imperial Entomologist, in a 
‘ Note on Agricultural Entomology in Madras’ said, “the major pests of 
staple crops are those with which we are most concerned ; nothing can be 
done against them except by co-operation on a large scale, and the attention 
of District Officers is required to ensure that what is done shall be done by 
all; these pests affect not one man alone but groups of villages, or the whole 
taluk or district, and it is against them that the greatest efforts will be 
necessary.” 

Under this category come pests like Coffee Borer and Scale Insects. 
It is of little use for some individuals to attack these pests while others do 
nothing. The areas cleared of the pest are reinfected from the untreated 
areas. Where pests of this nature concern both the Juiropean planter and 
the Indian planter or the ryot who does not belong to the District Planters' 
Association the attention of the newly appointed Madras k2ntomologist and 
of the Mysore Entomologist might be called with the object of inducing 
these men to co-operate with the European planters in stamping out a corn- 
mon enemy. 

But before we approach these gentlemen we must be sure that the beam 
is cast out of our own eye, we must have solid co-operation amongst our¬ 
selves. 

I suppose every one here cuts out Borer, but does every one here syste¬ 
matically attack scale insects ? Let us decide upon a policy of attack and 
adopt it generally, and then we can ask the Government Scientific Officers 
to see to it that others do their share. 

The practical difficulties of establishing a Co-operative Coffee Curing 
Works must be small; ut these you are more (jualified to judge than I anu 
I would offer one piece of advice only—place the management in the hands 
of a good business man and pay him well enough to keep him at this work 
and this only, 

I have had occasion before, when they initiated a Scientific Department, 
to congratulate this Association on being progressive. If the Association is 
now about to take a step along the path of co-operation that is a matter for 
further congratulation. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Annual General Meeting Proceeding's, 22nd February^ 7972, 
PkESKNT. —Messrs. C. P. Reed (President), C. Danvers, E. C. Kent, 
F. I. Morgan, H. Pilkington, C. H. Browne, H. G. Bonner, 
K. C. Bolton, C. S. Crawford, W. H. Reed, Thos, Hunt, 
E. W. Fowke, R. G. Foster, C. H. Trevor-Roper, A. F. Evetts 
(Honorary Secretary), R. D. Aristcad (Honorary Member). 
By Proxy: F. J. Parton, S. L. Mathias, H. M. Northey, 
D. Mathias, A. Durham. 

Honorary Secretary's Report and Accounts. —The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary read his report as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—Since my last report on the financial position of our 
Association the B. P. A. has been formed. This has resulted in 12 estates 
seceding, representing 3.500 acres and Rs.245-10-0 in assessment. The 
total acreage on the rolls of the Association during 1911 was, therefore, 
11,120 acres, the assessment being Rs. 1,032-10-6. Of this sum I had 
collected Rs.991-10-6 at the time of making up the accounts, during the last 
day or two though I have received Rs.29, so the amount in arrears is only 
Rs.l2 due by Buskull. I have made every endeavour to get in subscriptions, 
it was my ambition to be able to tell you there was a clean sheet again but 
I have been disappointed. The guaranteed Sc. O. Fund shows two sub¬ 
scriptions to be still due, but in this case too I have received one of them 
since making up the accounts, the estate mentioned above is again the one 
in arrears. One subscription to the P. B. Fund is still due also. 

The result of the year’s work you will gather in detail from the printed 
sheet of accounts. The total income amounts to Rs.l,857-0-6 (including the 
gnaranteed Sc. O, Fund and interest on the fixed deposit) and disbursements 
to Ks.l,710-7-4, the surplus is therefore Ks.146-9-2. Out of this expenditure 
practically Rs.l,300 has been paid to the U.P.A., the remainder, Rs.411-3-4, 
represents the cost of running the Association, including delegates, and 
works out to a charge of only 7 pies per acre. 

With reference to the Balance Sheet all 1 have to point out is that I 
have had to borrow Rs.875 from the Bank, the fixed deposit receipt being 
held by it as security, to meet the call made by the U. P. A, for one quarter 
of our guaranteed subscription for providing an Assistant Scientific Officer, 
Bar this loan, which I think can be paid off out of subscriptions for 1912, 
the total assets of the Association stand at Rs.4,244-12-2 not counting the 
interest, about Rs.l57, due us in four weeks time on the fixed deposit. 

With reference to the current. Since January 1st the following estates 
—Gooboor, Ardoch, Kercassia and Bupponji—have resigned on account of 
the 8 annas cess whilst Kelguny has joined; the net result is that our 
acreage sinks to 10,400 acres. I have heard rumours of further resignations 
on the above account but I trust they are baseless. For this reason, however, 
I have worked out the financial position on the 8 annas basis should the. 
acreage fall to 10,000, 9,000 or even 8,000 acres. 
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In the ease of 10,000 acres the subscriptions to the l\ P. A. will be as 
follows: 


Assistant Scientific Officer 
Scientific Officer guaranteed Fund... 
T.aboratory up-keep 
]Experimental Plot 
V. P. A. Annual Subscription 


3,500 0 0 
568 0 0 

104 2 6 
100 0 0 
410 10 0 


Total Rs... 4,688 12 6 

This Association’s up-koep about ... ... 400 3 () 

Total Rs... 5,008 0 0 


against an income of Us.5,000, which will hjave an adverse balance of Ks.o.S. 

In the case of 9,000 acres and 8,000 acres, the reduction in U. P. A. 
Annual and Laboratory Up-keep subscriptions having been taken into con¬ 
sideration, the adverse balance will be Ks.521 and Rs.945 respectively. 

Against these balances there will be a small set off in the shape of 
interest on the fixed deposit, also if we can get a grant of Rs. 1.000 from the 
Mysore Government we shall, I take it, benefit to the extemt of Rs.500, as th« 
B. P. A. and S. M. P. A. together only contribute Rs.40 more than we do 
to the Assistant Scientific Officer. 

On tlic w'holc, however, I don’t think wc need be alarmed at thc^ position, 
as even in the worst case we shall be able to see our Scientific aid scheme 
through, although at the end of 5 years wc may be without any reserve 
fund. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I have one suggestion for your consideration 
and that is to alter the dates of our financial year so as to coincides with 
those of the U. P. A. Such a change would considerably facilitate the duties, 
of your Honorary Secretary, and our Annual General Meeting could be held 
in September of eacli year more or less directly after the U. P. A. meeting, 
important questions arising thereat would then receive immediate* attention 
at an Annual General rather than a small L^i^^rterly meeting. I ha\ e to 
thank members for tlio courtesy shown me in all correspotidcnce, etc. 

In laying tlie accounts before you for audit and insixiction I b(^g to sub¬ 
mit my resignation of the Honorary Secretarysliip and trust my successor 
will find no difficulty in taking up the duties at the prcsimt juncture. 

(Signed) A. \\ EVIEITS, 

Honorary Secret a ry» 

The accounts were laid on the table and audited by Messrs. Thos. 
Hunt & Foster and found correct. 

Prcsidctifs Address,—Tho President addressed the meeting as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Gentlemen.—()wing to the rise in prices, I hope we meet again once 
more with lighter hearts and heavier purses and that the depressing days 
when we talked about the friendly bullet and the silent tomb are a thing of 
the past. With few exceptions, good crops seem to have been a feature of 
the season and pro.‘?pects for next are fair. 

Since meeting here a year ago, Mr. Browne’s scheme of obtaining the 
services of an Assistant to Mr. Anstead for Mysore, and raising our paltrjt^ 
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subscriptions to 8 annas an acre has been accomplished. For the sake of 
unity (or the first word of our parent Association’s name) let us hope the 
few who may still have any personal difference of opinion in the matter, will 
generously give way to the majority who look to great things being accom¬ 
plished by our Planting Doctor and his Mysore Assistant, who is to arrive in 
May. The question of a suitable central residence for Mr. Frattini has;yet 
to be settled. 

We have had to borrow money from the Bank against the fixed deposit 
account to pay our share towards the money rexiuired to get our Scientific 
Assistant out from England. It is to be hoped that members will endeavour 
to promptly send in their subscriptions when asked to do so, to enable the 
executive to make quarterly payments to the U. P. A. S. I. on account of our 
planting experts, instead of having to draw against the deposit account. 

It is for you to decide whether it would not be advisable to call in sub¬ 
scriptions half yearly or yearly in advance. 

The chief item oh the agenda to discuss and settle to-day is the 
“ Labour Question”—The Labour Difficulties Committee appointed to dis¬ 
cuss the matter, held a meeting on the 22nd of November last and it came 
to the conclusion that labour was short throughout the district owing to 
outside competition. 

A circular with a few suggestions which might alleviate the difficulty 
has been sent to you for consideration. A few suggested labour rules sent 
in by members, were also put forward in the same circular. You have also 
been furnished with a copy of the labour rules in Travancore, which seem to 
work fairly satisfactorily. The question of inter-estate labour Crimping is 
one in which we can easily help ourselves if all members will conscientiously 
stick to a few rules—more as a preventive measure than a remedy against 
crimping. You have all doubtless read the articles appearing in the Madras 
Mail lately with reference to Ceylon Planters’ Politics, and no doubt the 
more foresighted of you realize that there are * Rocks ahead.* It behoves 
us to be on our guard and take such steps as may be necessary to mitigate 
the risk of losing our labour. To use a well known adage, ‘ It’s no use shut¬ 
ting the stable door after the horse has beeu stolen.’ There are doubtless 
some of us who do not feel the pinch for labour at present, and whose 
recruiting grounds have not been tampered with by recruiters from the 
South, but the day may come, and that very .soon, when even their pet Tom 
Tidler’s grounds may be invaded and they too will feel the pinch for labour. 

The Honorary Secretary has made a suggestion that the dates of the 
financial year of this Association, which at present runs from January to 
December, be altered to coincide with that of the U. P. A. S. I, It would 
be as well to give this proposal your earliest attention, as it will doubtless 
make things easier. 

Gentlemen,—I now tender my resignation. 

(Signed) C. P. REED. 

Election of Office Bearers .—The following were elected for 1912: 
Messrs. Thos. Hunt, President; H. G. Bonner, Vice-President; W. H. Reed, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Resolved: “That Subscriptions be called every 6 months and that the 
alteration of the financial year be left over till next meeting.” 

Mr. Anstead addressed the meeting (Vide Scientific Officer’s Paper, 
XCII, p. 159). 
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Labour Difficulties .—After some discussion Mr. C. H. Bonner 
proposed, seconded by Mr. C. S. Crawford: “ That labour in the district is 
so short that it is desirable to increase the rates of pay.” 

Mr. E. C. Bolton then proposed the following amendment “ That the 
supply of labour at present is not so short as to justify us in raising rates 
generally for some time to come.” The amendment was lost—37 votes 
against 24 for. Mr. Browne’s proposition was then put to the meeting and 
carried by 39 votes for and 26 against. 

After some discussion it was decided to pay a Bonus of 8, 6 and 4 
annas respectively to men, women and children working 24 days or more 
during the month. 

Labour Rules postponed for discussion sine die. 

Co-operative Coffee-curing \Vor1is.—'S\v. Anstead addressed the meet¬ 
ing, {vide p. 161). 

After some discussion it was resolved : “ That a, committee be formed 
to make inquiries and draft a practical scheme for the formation of a Co¬ 
operative curing works.” Messrs, Browme, Piikington and Evetts were 
elected to serve on the Committee, 

Chickma^alur-Kadur Railway .—The general feeling of the meeting 
was against the proposed railway. 

Council of Mysore Planters' Associations .—Read letter from Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, Bababudin Planters’ Association. Resolved : “ That this 
meeting is of opinion that to form the above council, 3 niernbers would be 
sufficient from each Association and the voting should be on the subscription 
basis,” 

Kalasa Coffee Stealiufi Case .—Postponed to next meeting. 

Mr. Danvers proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Anstead for his most 
interesting address. Carried with acclamation. 

After a vote of thanks had been passed to Messrs. Reed and Evetts for 
their services during the past 2 years, the meeting came to an end. 

(Signed) W. H. REED, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Uganda has not only entered the field as a serious competitor of the 
great coffee-growing countries, such as Brazil, S. India, Java, etc., but bids 
fair to rival, if not excel them in point of quantity and quality of production. 
Coffee in Uganda has given the most extraordinary results. Some years 
ago the White Fathers’ Catholic Mission at Kampala inaugurated the culti¬ 
vation of coffee Arabica from seed obtained from Nyasaland, known locally 
in East Africa as Nyasaland coffee. To-day, crops up to 16 cwts. of this- 
variety have been picked off' one acre, and 10 cwts. per acre is considered 
quite a reasonable estimate from virgin land. By way of comparison one 
may recall that in the old coffee days in Ceylon 6 tc 7 cwt. per acre was 
considered quite a bumper crop. ... It has been estimated by planters 
that in the Mabira Forest an acre in full bearing will yield 16 cwts. of 
husked coffee which can be marketted at a cost oi £\ per cwt. This leaves, 
at the present price of around 70s. per ewt., a profit of 50s. per cwt. or a 
net yield of ;f40 per acre. Cut this in half, and you still have £20 per acre 
profit. Not bad for coffee, and not very far short of the croesus-like- 
returns, which have come to be looked upon as the natural result by those 
interested in rubber plantations .—The Rubber World. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fund for the Improvement of European Schools in India* 

An Appeal. 

Dear Sir,—It is probably within the knowledge of your readers that the 
Managers of ICuropean Schools in India of the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, and all the Evangelical Free Churches, with the sane- 
tion and co-operation of the representatives of these Churches both in this 
country and in Great l^ritain, united last year in an effort, which will be 
maintained during the present year, to raise a Fund of ;f250,(X)0 for the 
improvement of their schools. Towards this amount more than ;f96,000 
has already been subscribed. 

The Disabilities of the Domiciled Community. 

In India, where elementary education is neither free nor compulsory 
and secondary education is not assisted as liberally as at Home bv endow¬ 
ments, scholarships, and grants from public funds, the income of liliiropean 
Schools, largely dependent on fees, is insufficient to enable them to reach a 
proper standard of efficiency. IXiropcan and Anglo-Indian parents have to 
pay fees for the education of their children in elemcnt.iry schools, from 
which parents in Great Britain arc exempt. Parents living in outlying dis¬ 
tricts, in which there are no schools or only elementary schools, as well as 
many parents in large centres of population, find it necessary to incur the 
expense of sending their children to boarding schools. Many children of 
<chool-going age, whose parents cannot afford to pay fees, are not attending 
any school. 

For these reasons it was the original intention of the Committee of the 
Fund not to appeal lor contributions in this country. 

The Appeal of the Domiciled Community. 

But the self-respect of the Domiciled Community has led many of its 
members, in spite of their disabilities, to repn;sent to the British Council of 
the Fund that they wish to have an opportunity of taking a direct share in 
the special united effort on behalf of their children which is now being 
made. One who wishes to be anonymous for the present at least has 
offered a lakh of rupees, on condition that an Indian section of the Fund is 
opened, and that four lakhs more are contributed to it within a year. 

Tin: Appeal to the Domiciled Community. 

Wc therefore beg you to aid us in giving publicity to the fact that an 
Indian section of the Fund has been opened, and to allow us to appeal, 
through your columns, for generous donations to it from Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, in order that the condition may be fulfilled which will entitle 
the Committee to the lakh of rupees which has been offered. 

We arc anxious to make it known that wc shall welcome the smallest 
-jdonatioris, for we hope that these will, by their number, testify at Home to 
the willingness of the entire Community to do all that it can for the 
education of its children. 

Donations to the Fund. 

In addition to the conditional offer of a lakh of rupees for the Indian 
section of the Fund, a donation of Rs.3,000 from a Calcutta mercantile 
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firm has been received; and the following donations, from firms and indi¬ 
viduals having interests in India have been received in England;— 

Anon, jfSjOOO; Anon, 1,500; Sir Daniel Hamilton, ^500; Messrs- 
Ralli Bros., ;f500; Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., £500 ; a 
General’s Widow Rs.5.000; Burma Oil Co., £250; Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., £250; S. R. £250 : Messrs. Octavius Steel 
& Co., ^200; Messrs. Walter Duncan & Co.. ^150; T. C. Lewis, 
Esq., 100 ; D. Mackinnon, Esq., 100 ; Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., ;fl00. 

Endorsement of the Scheme. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor “trusted that the necessary funds wilt 
be forthcoming for the accomplishment of this comprehensive and benefi¬ 
cent scheme; ” and, in a letter to the London 7'iiucs, the Archibishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Moderators of the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church of Scotland, the President of the Evangelical Free 
Church Council of England and Wales, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Elgin, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Minto, Lord Roberts and Sir Andrew Fraser, all of whom are 
members of the British National Council of the Fund, “ heartily and unre¬ 
servedly commend the cause on the grounds of common humanity, of 
religious duty and of political expediency.” 

On the same grounds we issue this appeal and commend it to the 
generom' consideration of all who have at heart the highest interests of 
“ the Domiciled Community.” 

Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Hono¬ 
rary Treasurer, 134, Corporation Street, Calcutta, or to Mrs. Henderson, 
The Museum, Madras. 


W. H. Arden Wood, 

Hon, Joint Secretary and Treasurer of 

the Alhlndia Committee of the Fund, 
26th Feb. 1902. Alex. Francis, 

Hon, Joint Secretary of the British National 
Council and the Alhlndia Committee of the Fund, 


Coffee in Guatemala. 

The coffee crop of 1910-11 amounted approximately to 720,000 quin¬ 
tals of clean coffee, which was somewhat lower than the forecast, and the' 
present season (1911-12) is expected to yield an almost equal amount,, 
earlier predictions having been contradicted by the unusual weather con¬ 
ditions that prevailed over the Republic just previous to the first pickings^ 
Heavy rains in the Coban district seriously affected the output of Alta 
Verapaz coffee. 
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COFFEE. 

Valorixation. 

The circular issued by the Valorization Committee has now been fully 
considered, and the conclusion is. generally speaking, that lower prices 
cannot yet be expected. This again is strengthened by the opinion that the 
monthly figures when published will not be favourable. The Brazilian 
receipts have show» a very decided falling ofif, and the deliveries are 
believed to have been good recently. Further, it is evident—and particularly 
is this the case with the home trade—that dealers are holding small stocks, 
and are all anxious to buy when the lowest price is touched. This of 
necessity leads to continuous small purchases, and thus a steady demand 
stops any chance of a decline. The whole position doubtless depends upon 
the outturn of the next Brazilian crop, and should it prove so small as the 
estimates speak of, a further advance must be expected. Unfortunately 
there is no means of checking these estimates, but the figure given is so 
small that it would be dangerous to rely upon it. The latest report from 
Costa Rica intimates that the crop will not be so largo as was expected, and 
some of the best marks are said to have had a particularly small outturn. 
No arrivals of East India have been reported, but the next fortnight or so 
should bring some .—Produce Markets' Review^ February 3. 

The Hamburg Correspondent of the Economist, writing on January 31, 
said :— 

Last Thursday the Valorisation Committee published its statement of 
policy as regards the sale of its holdings during the current year. . . . 
That the trade was pleased with the announcement cannot be pretended. 
It was pointed out, for instance, that the disposal beforehand, proba¬ 
bly some time ago, of 400,000 bags at New York was not in agree¬ 
ment with the promises of the syndicate, and the statement that the 
committee had a firm offer of 83f. basis good average Havre for the 
European 300,000 bags was interpreted as meaning that inside friends of 
the committee had taken the coffee on certain terms which would protect 
them from any loss, whatever the general market may do. However, it 
meant the removal of an uncertainty which had troubled the trade for some 
time, and was greeted with a sharp rise of 1 to li pf. This has been lost 
and regained several times since, but, on the whole, increased firmness 
has predominated, and the close to-day is -firm. . . . The demand 
for spot coffee has been a little more active, but business is still res¬ 
tricted, as buyers wish to wait until February 12th, on which day the 
300,000 bags are to be allotted, to see what supplies are coming 
out, as you know the Hamburg and Bremen stock will furnish 100,000’ 
bags. The decision to ship 200,000 bags from Antwerp to New York 
is regarded as in favour of holders, as it relieves the heavy Antwerp 
stock to that extent. What the trade is practically puzzled at is the state¬ 
ment by the committee that all its Santos coffee at New York had been 
disposed of, for according to the accepted statistics. New York had in April 
last year 709,690 bags of Santos valorisation coffee in reserve, and nothing 
was to have been sold until now. The question is pertinently asked : What 
hits become of the 300,000 bags which apparently have disappeared without 
notice ? The Valorization Committee is called upon to explain, but proba¬ 
bly will not heed the request. For the present the disposition is to look for 
a fresh upward movement, for which the impulse is presumed to come from 
Santos itpelf. Considerable shipments have been made from there this 
month, and relieved the congestion. Receipts are now becoming light, and 
the Brazilians will be helped by probably more liberal consumptive distribu-* 
tion. 
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RUBBER. 

Porwand Contpacts fop Plantation Rubbop. 

The attempt to standardise plantation rubber by including first grade 
crepe and sheet in the term “ first quality latex” has been quite a success, 
in so far that it has facilitated business in plantation futures. Forward 
contracts made in past years have generally been open to criticism, mainly 
because the sales were based on specified samples. Even to-day some 
contracts are made on samples submitted, but only when an estate turns 
out a special quality of crepe, smoked sheet or block which cannot be 
confused with similar grades from other plantations. Samples, like prices,^ 
are apt to change ; estate managers cannot always turn out twin rubber in 
point of colour, thickness, surface and size every month in the year, hence 
the difficulty of strictly carrying out the terms of contracts made on samples 
only. 

In the future it is very probable that sellers will insist on the option 
of delivering rubber to meet forward contracts in the form of (1) crepe, 
(2) smoked sheet, (3) unsmoked sheet. At the moment there is a very 
keen demand for good thick crepe, unsmoked. It must not be assumed 
that this means inferiority of all other forms of plantation rubber ; it is the 
demand of the moment and must only be regarded as such. 

Planters would, we imagine, be only too pleased to supply crepe in 
preference to smoked sheet, and proprietors too would be anxious to meet 
such a demand if only on account of the saving of expenditure necessarily 
incurred in smoking rubber. If we are to accept the assurances of many 
manufacturers, crepe is not the form of rubber w hich serves them best. 
The tearing and maceration to which rubber in this form has been subjected 
are said to destroy the nerve of the crude product, the deterioration being 
specially noticeable in samples fresh from the estate. On the Other hand 
we are told that sheet rubber not having been passed through tearing rol¬ 
lers, is of better quality, and when smoked is capable of being kept for quite 
a long period bv the manufacturers. It is tor these reasons that we expect 
a recurrence of the demand for smoked sheet in the near future, when 
market requirements for crepe have been satisfied. In the meantime 
planters will be well advised if they try to make themselves familiar with 
the preparation of crepe and smoked sheet. Crepe in any form should not 
be smoked; it should, from the manufacturer's point of view, be made in the 
thick blanket form. 

It will surprise a few to learn that a considerable quantity of rubber 
has been sold forward for delivery during 1912. Many contracts were 
entered into during last year, and the first quarter of 1912 has shown a large 
addition to the list. 

In the early days the majority of forward contracts were entered into 
by companies who, for reasons best known to themselves, found the neces¬ 
sary accommodation thereby. In some few cases a price of 4.9. per lb. was 
regarded as abnormally high and a forward contract was entered into in the 
belief that such a figure was not likely to be exceeded. Last year opinion 
on the subject was divided, some believing that business of this character 
was speculative in a high degree and could only be entered into by directors 
imbued with with the spirit of gambling. To-day one’s view is much larger. 
Supplies are coming forth in very large quantities from the East; fluctuation 
in prices has been so great that even outsiders look upon the crude rubber 
market as the most speculative and uncertain in existence, and high prices 
are still ruling. Under these'circum.stances many directors consider it their 
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duty to make certain, while the opportufiity exists, to sell sufficient produce 
forward to the shareholders. Providing only a portion of the crop is sold 
forward we see no harm in the business, so long as the prices secured are 
above the normal. To refuse to sell forward even a part of the crop at a 
high price, when the future is extremely uncertain on all points except that 
of huge supplies, might be taken as a reflection on the common sense of 
those in authority. We maintain that the first duty of directors is to see 
that, given the opportunity, profits are definitely earned. There are several 


companies, who, thoug 

h producing 

large crops, have never sold a fretion of 

the crop forward; it would 

be interesting if 

those responsible sent us a 

statement of average prices 

realised 

. 



The following list 

sho 

ws the 

forward 

contracts 

; published in these 

columns from July 1st, 

up to date :— 



Company. 


Price 
pci Ib. 

Ouantity 
in Tons. 

Period of Delivery. 



N. 

d. 



Selangor 


... 5 

0 av. 

60 

Jan.—J uly—Dec. 

Batu Ca\es 


... 4 

ILi 

33 

P'eb.—Dec. 

Ulu Kaiitau 


... 5 

0^1 

10 

March—Dec. 



... 4 

9 

24 

Jan.—Dec. 

Mount Austin 


... 5 

1 

15 

Jan.—June. 



... 5 

oi 

45 

April—Dec. 

Sungei Kapar 


... 4 

10 

24 

Jan.—Dec. 

Serdang Central 


... 4 

8 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Sungei Choh 


... 4 

10 

12 

Jan.-Dee. 

Vatiyantota 


... 4 

9i 

16 

May—Dec. 

I.iiiggi 


... 4 3 to 4/4 

60 

Jan.—Dee. 



... 4 


71 

April—J unc. 



... 4 

n 

71 

Jan.—March. 



... 4 

9 

15 

July—Dec. 



... 4 

81 

30 

Jan.—Dec. 

General Ceylon 


... 4 

10 

18 

Jan.—Sept. 

Sungei Selak 


... 4 

11 

3 

April—June. 



... 4 

9 

12 

July—Dec. 

Klanang 


... 4 

11 

12 

Jan*—Dec. 



... 4 

6.1 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Neboda 


... 4 

10 

24 

Feb.—Dec. 

Kuala Selangor 


... 4 

8 

30 

Jan.—June. 



... 4 

7i- 

30 

July—Dec. 

Sungei Reyla 


... 4 

8 


Jerarn 


... 5 

01 

3 

Jan.—March. 

do 


... 4 

6 

9 

April—Dec. 

Yataderia 


... 4 

8 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 

Mergui 


... 4 

8i 

12 

Jan,— Dec. 



... 4 

7.V 

24 

Jan.—Dec. 

Doranakande 


... 4 

9 

3 

Oct.—Dec. 

Singapore United 


... 4 

6 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Seaport 


... 4 

6 

9 

Jan.—Dec. 

Allagar 


... 4 

6 

18 

Jan.— Dec. 

Bandar Sumatra 


... 4 

7 

6 

Jan.—Dec. 

Langkat Sumatra 


... 4 

61 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Sumatra Para 


... 4 

10 

6 

Jan.—June. 

Seremban 


... 4 

lU 

18 

April—Dec. 1912, 

Sungei Way 


... 5 

0 

11 

Feb.—Dec. 



... 4 

11 

12 

July—Dec. 
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Company. 

Price 
per lb. 

Quantity 
in Tons. 

Period of Delivei^r. 

Cicely 

... 5 

0 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 

Consol Estates 

... 4 

11 

11 

Feb.—Dec. 

Began Serai 

... 5 

oi 

4i 

April—Dec. 

Glenshiel 

. . 4 


6 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

9 

3 

Jan.—June 


... 4 


6 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

10 

6 

July—Dec. 

Damansara 

... 5 

0 

5 

Jan.—Dec. 

Harpenden 

... 5 

0 

24 

Jan.—Dec. 

Rubana 

... 4 

6 

24 

Jan,—Dec. 


4 

62 

12 

Jan.—Doc. 


... 4 

9 av. 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 5 

0 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Straits Rubber 

... 4 

6 

90 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

6 i 

12 

Jan.—Doc. 


... 4 

9 

24 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 5 

0 

36 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 5 

0 

6 

Jan.—June. 

Sungei Kruit 

... 5 

It 

6 

Jan.—Dec. 

Tali Ayer 

... 4 

6 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

9 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

0 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Gula Kalumpong 

... 4 

9 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

8 t 

18 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

lli 

20 

March—Dec. 

United Sumatra 

... 4 

10 

6 

Jan.—June. 

Angola Malay 

... 4 

7 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

... 4 

6 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 


... 4 

6 

15 

Jan.—Dec. 

London Asiatic 

... 4 

6 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

United Serdang 

... 4 

6 

15 

Jan.—Dec, 

Sapumalkande 

... 4 

6 

12 

Jan.—Dec. 

Bukit Panjong 

... 5 

0 

10 

March—Dec. 

Deviturai 

... 5 

0 

11 

Feb.—Dec. 

Bukit Mertajam 

... 5 

1 

6 

F*eb.—Dec. 

Perambe 

... 4 

9 

6 

Jan.—Dec. 

Kapar Para 

... 4 

9 

44 

Feb.—Dec. 


— India-Rubber Journal. 

Manihot Dlchotomai or Jequie IVIaniooba. 

Mr, Gilbert Railton writes in Tropical Life :— 

As is well known, attention has only been called to the Manihot group 
of rubbers during the past few years, and, amongst other varieties to Mani* 
hot dichotoma. 

The characteristics of M. dichotoma have been so well described by 
Dr. Lie and others that no further reference appears necessary on this 
point, but as plantations are only now beginning to come into bearing, a few 
notes from one who has had experience, both in plantations and in observ¬ 
ing the growth of this plant in its native habitat, may be of interest to some 
of the readers of Tropical Life. 

The district of Jequie in the State of Bahia, Brazil, where the M. dicho¬ 
toma grows wild, is known as “ Katingas ” land, that is land originally 
bearing virgin forest which has been at some time burnt down and succeeded 
!by a growth of busth and scrub. There is every appearance that at one 
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iime the rainfall was much greater than uow, when rain as a rule, only falls 
for about Ihi-cc 'months in the year. No particulars of rainfall are obtain¬ 
able except for the last two or three years, in which it has not exceeded 
32 in. per annum, and this api>ears suHicient for the j^rowth of the tree. 

The writer has seen a few trees growing in other districts where ^he 
rainfall is much greater, and though the trees grow to a larger si;;e ahd give 
a greater (luautity of latex, the amount of actual rubber present in the latex 
appears to be but very small. 

M. dichotoma will not thrive in marshy or low-lying situations. Good 
drainage is imperative and a hill side, gently sloping, is the best situation. 
Hill-tops or high wind-swept plateaux arc not suitable as the trees are 
easily broken off by high winds. The average height above sea level of the 
Jequie district is estimated at 2,000 ft. 

The soil in which the 3/. dichotoma grows best is a reddish, light, fine, 
sandy loam, which in Jequie, after rain, (luickly bakes Inird like brick, on 
the surface, doubtless conserving the moisture beiu'ath to some extent, as 
for the most part the surface does not crack. It has been noticed that 
where the soil does crack, the trees do not thrive so \\c 11. 

It is practically impossible, owing to the hardness of the eiii.-Ht to keep 
the surface broken up, as the ordinary hoe will hardly touch it cliiriiig dry 
weather. It has been found that the tn^es grow better where the bush has 
been burnt and the ash has become incorporated ^\ith the soil. The soil of 
unburnt land, which doubtless contains iron, has been usually found to hr* 
slightly acid. Possibly this accounts for the benefit derived from the wood 
ash sweetening the soil. 

Grey and almost black soils arc also found in llie district, but the trees 
only grow to a small si/e in these soils. 

It may here be mentioned that culti\ati(>n for all crops, including 
rubber, in this part of Brazil is of the most prindrive* (icscription and consists 
merely in cutting down and burning the bush, alter which when the rains 
come, chop holes are made with hoc and seeds planted. In the case of 
other crops, after two or three years, when the land becomes very weedy, it 
is abandoned and left as pasture for cattle and a now patch cut down and 
burnt, this proving less trouble than weeding. 

Consequently, wlien rubber plantations were first made, the same 
practice was followed, with the result that many of the plantations were 
choked with weeds to a lieight cf 6 to 8 feet, and though some have now 
been cleared, tlie result of such neglect is very apparent in the irregular 
growth and poor stand ” of plants in the plantations. The dense growth 
of weeds is also a serious menace owing to the danger of fire, which has iit 
many cases destroyed whole plantations. 

Fences too are usually neglected and much damage is done by cattle, 
goats and otlier animals breaking down the trees which, in the young stage, 
are exceodingl>' brittle. The green leaves during the dry season seem 
irresistible to c attle, &c., and fences, apparently strong, are broken down hi 
the eflbrts of stoiik to get to them, the cattle for the most part being almost 
wild. 

Both transplanting sipliiigs from nurseries and also cuttings has been 
tried, but proved unsatisfactory, planting seeds, /.(?., at stake where they are 
to grow, giving best results by far. ' 

The tap-root of saplings is so long and the root bark so tenda'r, stripping 
off at the slightest touch, that it is impossible to avoid injury in transplanting. 
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from which the tree never properly recovers. Cuttings are even worse. 
Although growth is quicker, the slips appear to make shallow lateral roots 
with no main tap-root, with the result that the tree is blown over and up¬ 
rooted by the first high wind, this also applying to saplings for a like 
reason. 

Seeds previous to planting, should be well ripened in the sun or kept 
on a dry floor for at least nine months after falling from the tree, as other¬ 
wise genninalion is very irregular. Usually they are planted two or three 
in a h(fle about an inch deep, but this appears too shallow, as in the event 
of slow germination the seed is probably disturbed and the germ killed by 
* subsequent hoeing of weeds. 

l:i favourable weather the seeds germinate, as a rule, in about ten days 
and quickly attain a height of about 2 feet, after which the young plant can 
withstand a considerable amount of drought, the tap-root being at this stage 
some 18 inches long. A wet surface soil and dry stib-soil is not conducive to 
a healthy growth, as the tap-root sufl'ers at the expense of the shallow 
lateral roots. Soaking the seeds in water for a week previous to planting 
has been tried and doubtless hastens germination, but in the event of dry 
weather superveming, may prove disastrous, nor if the seeds ha\e heeu 
properly ripemal and are planted in favourabUj weather, is soaking neces¬ 
sary. 

The following method of planting has also been tried with good results. 
A shallow hole, a foot or 1S inches in diameter, w^as scraped out w'ith the 
hoc, and a hole about inches deep made with a crow-bar. and the seeds 
dropped ill, but the hole not filled up. This was done in the dry season 
and when rains came the fine rich surface soil w'as washed into the hole. 
The seed readily germinated and the rains from time to time washed more 
tine soil into the hole, gradually earthing up and keeping cool the roots of 
the young plant. Trees so planted from seed attained a height of 6 feet 
and over, with a diameter of about an inch in nine months. At a height of 
60 to 70 feet, if no branching takes place, the trees should be “ topped.” 

Labour being somewhat independent in the Jecpiie district, the labourers 
go off to plant their own beans, mealies, &c., during rains, and the foregoing 
method has the advantage that seeds may be planted in the dry season and 
the small, deep hole renders them less liable to be carried iiwuy and dug up 
by rats and pigs than w hen planted in the usual method. These animals are 
extremely fond of the seeds and must be at all times guarded against. 

The average day temperature in the shade was 80-84 degrees F., falling 
at night as low as 54 degrees F. 

With regard to shade, this is not desirable, at any rate, during the first 
few years of growth, only conducing to leggy, weak stems. Opinions are 
divided and it has still to be ascertained whether shade other than the 
natural shade of the tree is desirable. Certainly the tree, per se, does not 
require it, but whether additional shade has any eftect on the flow of latex 
remains to be proved. 

It is usually stated that trees may be tapped at 4 to 5 years old. While 
this is quite true, it is doubtful whether a payable quantity of rubber would 
be secured, tapping labour being dear in the Jequie district, costing equiva¬ 
lent to at least 2s. per day, while it is difficult to procure careful tappers to 
work at that rate, tappers preferring to go into the wild bush and tap how and 
where they like, killing innumerable trees in the process. At 4 to 5 years 
old, given good treatment and everything being favourable, the trees wdll 
have attained a diameter of about 4 to 5 inches. The bark, however, is but 
thin and full of resin and sap, the latex being consc(]Ucntly poor in actual- 
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rubber. A light tapping at this ag(‘ may have a beneficial effect on the tree, 
J3Ut the writer would prefer to leave the tree in its natural state till it attained 
an age ot at least 8 years. 

It is difficult to state how long it takes for the wound to heal up, so 
much depending on the state of the weather, but under favourable circum¬ 
stances the cut will heal up in eight to ten weeks. 

All methods of tapping have been tried, also incision and picking but, 
from a variety of causes, muhing succeeds so well as a series of oblique 
lateral grooves inches apait, resembling the full herringbone system with¬ 
out the vertical groove. 

The lateral obliqiuily cut groo\ cs should not meet at the apex, but at 
least an inch should separate tlnuu from joining, othervvise the bark remain¬ 
ing at the apex is apt to die olf and t!ii-> dying olf ultimately spreads to the 
rest of the tree. 

The old stumps Kift after burning are mwer removed, and so far no ill 
effects have been found owing to their presence. Wood ants onty attack 
trees dying from over-tapping. Hlack ants occasionally cat the leaves, but 
the damage does not appear serious, and both varieties are easily kept in 
check bv the use of a suitable insecticide. 

So far the only other insect pest observed has been the mandioca 
caterpillar, which strips the trees of their leaves and doubtless this to a 
slight extent, liardly noticeable, retards growth. This pest can easilv be 
kept in check bv the use of Paris Green or other suitable stomach poison 
being sprayed on. 

The latex coagulate^ very ciuickly and at times, when plantations are at 
a distance from the faetcuy, it becomes soiled before it can be treated to rid 
it of inipnrities. In the Jccpiie district only handpower roller machines are 
used and these appear only to free the eoagulum from resin. W'ater is 
generally somewhat scarce and this also makes the treatment of the 
eoagulum rather difficult. As a rule the latex is poured from the cups into 
largeu' tin cans, where it coagulates, arriving in the factory in the shape of a 
Stilton cheese. This is then cut spirally into sheets about I inch thick, 
passed between tlie cylinders, and washed and hung up to dry for from 
three* to six weeks. 

If it will not result in injury to the (jnality of the rubber it would be 
interesting to experiment witli an anti coagulant, spraying it on to the 
grooves and placing a few drops in the bottom of each cup. The latex 
could tlnui be brought to the factory in li<juid form, and subsequently treated 
like He\ea latex and smoked, if found desirable. 

Catch crops have been tried on some estates, and of these cotton 
seems likely to prove the most reimuierative, but only during the 
first few years of the rubber growth. The rubber should be planted 
6 ft. to 8 ft. apart, both in rows and in the lines, this being a suitable apart 
for the full-grown rubber trees, and allowing for one row (or two, planted 
en echelon) of cotton in between the rows of rubber. This should at least, 
where transport is not too expensive, pay for weeding. In some cases the 
labourers have been allowed to plant provision crops (except mandiocal 
between the rubber in return for weeding, but this, though better than the 
former total neglect of weeding, has rarely proved entirely satisfactory, 

It has been stated that tapping may be repeated every fortnight, but 
in the writer’s opinion, this is excessive, and, besides, has been found not to 
give a payable quantity of latex at each tapping. Paring the lower side of 
the groove has also been tried, but the same remark applies, the best 
system proving to be a series of grooves cut in new bark each time. 
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With regard to the yield from plantations, data are yet hardly com¬ 
plete, and, such as they are, have doubtless been interfered with owing to 
drought, shortness of labour, and from other causes. It may safely be said, 
however, that on an average, a six-ycar*old tree, properly treated from 
time of sowing, will give at least 4 oz. of dry rubber per animin. 

There appear to be many varieties of the M, dichotoma. Some have 
loaves with white mid rib, others dark red, while the bark similarly differs, 
from smooth silvery grey to rough almost black, and there are found all 
grades in between, so that there is a wide field open for improvement by seed 
selection and standardization, as there is no doubt some varieties give more 
latex than others. 

It is to be feared, however, that little will ever be done in this direction 
by the uneducated Brazilian estate o^vner. but the hint may not be lost on 
the Government, or on European managers or owners, cither in Brazil of 
other countries. 

A Latex Tank. 

Grenier's Rubber A^eios contains the bellowing about “a Novel 
Departure on an F. M. S. Estate, Economising rime and Labour”: — 

In our Representative’s report on the Port Swetteiiham Rubber 
Company’s estate near Klang mention is made of two features —one being a 
reservoir for the storage of water for the estate’s use, and the other a latex 
tank which, in consideration of its importance as an economiser of time and 
labour, we deal with specially. We have never s(ien it anywhere else and 
Mr. S. P. Ellis deserves credit for evolving the idea and putting it into 
practical shape. The tank, which has a 200-gallon capacity, is lined on its 
bottom and sides with white, glazed tiles. All first latex is put into this 
tank, and when it is full acetic acid to a mixture of 1 to 10 p.irts water is 
thrown in, and evenly distributed throughout the tank. The bubbles are 
next removed, wooden partitions are thereupon placed along the length of 
the tank, and corrugated iron bars next placed, to ket'p the coagulating latex 
under water, the whole process being completed by the covering over of the 
tank with a red-cloth screen, so as to prevent oxidation by the light. Early 
next morning the long sheets of coagulated rubber are put through a hand 
mangle, following which then* are worked through a diamond-pattern mangle 
on to a long wooden bench, 18 feet long, which corresponds with the length 
of the tank, and as each sheet codies out from the mangle and is moved 
along the length of the bench it is immediately cut into divisions whicfi 
correspond again exactly with the cascjs in which it is packed. J'he rubber 
is next hung np to dry and smoked. It will be seen from the abov c (operations 
that the scores of enamelled coagulating cans, so generally us(.d, can be 
dispensed with, that a uniformity in length, breadth and thickness of the 
rubber ir, ensured, that a considerable amount of time is saved, that all big 
machinery becomes a superfluity and that as few as four nu n are sufficient 
to carry on the operations. By the tank system all fu^t latex is manu¬ 
factured into sheet, and as a result all the rubber prodiict^l preserves its 
tensile strength. It is only the inferior latex obtained from the bark shavings, 
cup washings and from other sources whicdi Mr. Ellis, the originator of fhis 
tank system, manufactures into crepe, and in the nVanufacturing ot which'We 
uses the bigger machinery. Wo examined the sh»Miis turned oiit by the 
tank cum mangle process and* found them to be excellent. They command 
a iood sale at Singapore and Mr. Ellis is manufacturing a large supply of 
them for the coming New York Exhibition, where tests of tensile stre^jigta 
will, no doubt, inview of the large manufacturing element whieW will’ We 
represented at the show, be carried out with much observance. 
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(Incorporated.) 

To Bee Keepers* 

Logwood {Hacmatcxyloti catnpcchianum, introduced into Ceylon as 
a honey plant on the recommendation of the Hee Committee, has flowered 
and promises well. Coriander (Coriandniin sativum) is said to provide 
excellent boo pasture. 

The Labour Problem. 

This matter has attracted the attention of the Economist (London), 
which writes as follows; — 

“ The labour problem of tropical plantation work is not like that of 
Great Britain—to find employment for all—but to find workers to put 
through the necessary work. There are few estates so favourably situated 
that enough resident labour is aviiilable, and in consecpiencc' the importation 
of workers has become a necessity. Paternal governments in various places 
have tried to protect llie labourers, putting barriers in the way of free 
immigration to large areas of active employment. Assam, Dooars, Southern 
India, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements are all anxious for recruits to 
carry out the great developments of production that have been, planned. 
The matter has now become of more than local consequence, and in view of 
the great importance to the tropical planting industries, which have given a 
chance for enterprising careers to so many of the youth of the British Isles 
and profitable fields for investing capital to so many others, an Imperial 
Commission might well be charged with the duty of organising and improv¬ 
ing the methods of removing labourers from where they have live poorly 
on meagre (Mrnings to the places where work awaits them on terms of 
remuneration far beyond any possibility of ac(iuisition in their locality of 
birth.*’ 

The National Bank of India, Ltd. 

In a letter dated 11th instant the Manager, National Bank of India, 
Ltd., Madras, writes ;— 

“ I have the pleasure to inform you that I have received advice by wire 
from my Head Office in London that the net profits of the Bank for the year 
ended 31st Docomber 1911, including the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, amount to about ;£*293,369. 

“ The Directors propose to pay a Dividend for half-year at the rate of 
12% per annum, to place to credit of Reserve Fund ;£‘50,000 in addition to 
/‘50,000 added in September, to place ;fl0,000 to credit of Officers’ Pension 
Fund, and to write off ;i'l 0,000 from Premises Account, leaving ;('53,368 to 
ie carried forward to the next account. 
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3oientiflo Offloep’s Papers. 

XCIII.— Some Soil Problems. 

The physical and chemicd?! compositibn of th^soil is very complicated,^ 
and this ftdd^d to the fact that it contains a microscopic flora and teems 
with bacteria and fungi, most of which* have sonic ultimate effect if not a 
direct one upon the growth of the higher plants ajid crops, renders the 
problem of dealing with it a most difficult one. and complicates the question 
of the best maimres to apply for any given crop, a question which at first 
sight may appear a simple one. We know that the crop will respond to the 
addition of three main plant foods, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash,, 
and also sometimes to Lime, but when we have to consider in what form 
these should be applied, and in what quantities, we arc immediately faced by 
many difficulties. I'crtilizers influence many factors which contribute 
toward plant production besides the direct nutrient factor. *It is this addf- 
tional influence which makes fertilise!s inefficient when improperly used, 
and to it is due their capricioii.sness when applied on the theory of lacking 
plant food in the soil. 

The capacity of any soil for producing a crop depends on its power to 
feed that crop, and this feeding po\\er depends on the amount of plant food 
in the soil and the rate at which it is liberated, and made soluble and avail¬ 
able for the plant. A chemical analy.sis shows how much plant food is 
actually present in the soil and so is a measure of its fertility, but the rate 
at which this plant food is liberated is governed by many factors, only some 
of which can be controlled by human agency. The most important con¬ 
trollable factors arc Lime and decaying organic matter. As the organic 
matter decays, decomposition products are formed, a quantity of carbonic 
acid, some nitric acid, and varioiis organic acids, and these have the power 
to act on the soil and dissolve the mineral plant foods, furnishing nitrates, 
phosphates, and salts of potassium, magnesium, calcium, etc., for the use of 
the crop. Fresh organic matter decomposes much more (|uick]y than old 
humus which represents the organic residues most resistant to decay which 
thus gradually .accumulate in the soil. The decay of the old humus can be 
hastened by aeration, that is by tillage, and also by mixing with it fresh 
organic material such as cattle manure, compost, green dressings, etc. 
Theise latter decay rapidly and supply food for the bacteria which then 
attack and decompose the old humus. 

The chemical nature of the organic matter in the soil has recently been 
receiviiij^ a good deal of attention in America, and in this connection an 
article published in the Planters' Chronicle on p. 117 of Vol. VII should 
be consulted. A Bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture 
sums up the matter as Follows ;— 

“ It is evident that the organic matter of soils is made up of a large 
number of chemical compounds. This might very well be assumed on 
theoretical grounds, for plants, which constitute the greater portion of the 
material out of which the organic matter of soils is made, contain a vast 
number of chemical compounds that arc added to the soil on the death and 
decay of the plants. Now, while there seems to be no disposition to ques¬ 
tion this fact, there has been the assumption on the part of many agricul¬ 
turalists that in some mysterious way this conglomerate of plant compounds 
added to the soil becomes transformed' by decomposition into a single 
group of closely related bodies, humic acid, etc., and that no matter how 
varied may be the organic remains, or how diverse the condition of decay,, 
soils vary in organic matter chiefly in amount. 
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“ While it is true that the teiicJencyfiO the decay of orj^anic matter is 
toward simpler cornppuud§, and ultimately to a few. sigiplo compounds or 
the elements, the material known as soil organic matter is in the transition 
6tagc from the complex compounds of living organisms to the simple ultimahi 
products. When the organic matter has decayed to the stage of such simple 
compounds as Ammonia, Nitric Acid, free Nitrogen, or Carbon dioxide, it ,is 
no longer organic matter, and much of it may cscapt^ from the soil 
altogether. 

‘‘ The complexity of the organic matter makes the interpretation of soil 
phenomena, in the light of its chemical composition, more difficult, and 
emphasises the need a thorough understanding of the nature of this 
material in handling pn^perly the chemical, physical, and biological problems 
presented by soils.” 

The physical condition of the soil plays almost as large a part in the 
well-being of the plants growing in it as the chemical composition. In 
‘ Botany of to-day’ the author, Mr. G. V. Scott Elliott, draws the following 
vivid picture of the interior of the soil and what goes on there :— 

“ The layer of soil upon which plant life depends is exceedingly thin. 
It is hardly ever more than a few feet, and often it is but a very few inches 
4n thickness. The earth itself is porous and crumbly, made up of tiny 
sharp-edged particles utterly irregular in shape, varying in si^e and of the 
most dif/erent constitution. Spine arc organic, others inorganic ; there may 
be particles of sharj) (juartz which have defied plant action from the begin¬ 
ning of the world, and bi'side them silt or sand fragments which have been 
devoured by worms, rolled by water, attacked by acids, and utterly trans¬ 
formed in every gf)olo.-ical period from the Silurian to onr own days. One 
has first to realise tln^ labyrinth of minute grottos and irregular winding 
fissures which penetrate in and amongst these particles. A thin film of 
moisture lines and carpets all these internal hollows, cracks, fissures, and 
miniature grottos ; in this moisture there is a liberal sprinkling of bacteria. 
Some of these germs are benevolent and will be breaking up the bodies 
of deceased insects, leaf mould and the like ; others may be Closterinm or 
Aijobacter forming nitrates: but many are malignant typhoid germs or 
vegetable fiends. Here and there one might see running through some of 
the caverns the exciuisitely divided and finely branching threads of a mould 
fungus; in another place a plant’s roothairs or exploring rootlets which 
may be themselves clothed in a fringing mantle of fine fungus threads. All 
these rootlets and fungi arc searching and probing patiently esery film of 
moistunj and absorbing the salts contained in it. The circulation of air in 
these underground passages and grottos is rapid and complex. Everything 
alive is breathing in Oxygen and giving out Carbonic .\cid. The more 
loxygen there is the more energetic and intense is the life of every microbe 
and fungus and ro(M. Some of the carbonic acid given off by the roots and 
fungi is employed in rcjndering soluble such refractory and stubborn minerals 
as silicates and alnminates which contain perhaps minute particles of 
valuable salts. Now suppose heavy rain falls steadily and for days together; 
the soil is saturated so that the air is exhausted and perhaps millions of 
'bacteria niiintentionally commit suicide by carbonic acid poisoning. Others 
hurriedlv form spores and await better times. The whole complex life of 
the soil is at a standstill. Then the rain stops, the sun and wind dry up the 
surface so that the water evaporates and the air passages become free 
again. Then at once with the advent of revivifying oxygen the whole com¬ 
plex machinery of underground life awakes again to vigorous activity.” 

RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, Plantiufi Expert. 
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OOFFBB. 

QoIVm in Southern Mexioo* 

Though mainly a ‘ financial article ’ a recent contribution by Mr. O. 
Sperber to The Mexican Financier on “ Coftee in Southern Mexico ** con¬ 
tains many facts whose reiteration in these pages will be of interest to those 
readers identified with the coffee industry. Saj’s the writer, regarding the 
coffee plantations of Soconusco: 

The coffee plantations of Soconusco arc among the best of the kind 
found in any part of the world. Although limited to an area of some 22,000 
acres, their yield during the past ten years amounted to $13*000,000 worth of 
coffee. Seventy per cent, of this production went abroad and the price paid 
for it contributed to enrich the common wealth of Mexico to the extent of 
$9,100,000, 

By far the greatest number of coffee plantations in Soconusco ate 
controlled by German capitalists from Bremen and Hamburg. Formerly 
many of these coffee planters divided their name and labour between South¬ 
ern Mexico and Guatemala, where they also owned large coffee plantations, 
but in later times these last had to be given up, owing partly to the lack in 
that country of new lands suitable to a further development of the coffee 
industry, and partly to the unstable political and financial conditions of the 
country itself, which present an obstacle to fruitful operations. 

The soil of Soconusco is particularly suitable to the cultivation of coffee.. 
It consists of a rich deep humus of volcanic origin, with a slight proportion 
of lime. The climatic conditions of that region are likewise particularly 
favourable to the growth of the coffee plant. 

Reliable reports covering 10 years give a yearly average of 204 days on 
which rain fell, the daily rainfall being 1*98 cm. This amount of moisture is 
an essential condition for the obtainment of a good coffee cYop. 

The coffee zone of Soconusco is subdivided in four distinct belts, this 
subdivision being the outcome of the particular character of the ti>pography 
of that part of Mexico. Their altitude above sea level is as follows. First 
belt between 400 and 450 metres ; second belt between 600 and H50 metres; 
third belt between 700 and 1450 metres; fourth belt between 700 and 1480* 
metres. 

The produce of all four belts is of the highest quality, though it must be 
admitted that some of the plantations furnish a better quality than others. 

The average cost of production per quintal of forty-six kg. of coffee, 
f. o. b., port of San Benito on the Pacific coast, is $5 to $7*50 approxi¬ 
mately. 

The market price for Soconusco coffee ranges from $10 to $15 and $20, 
thus yielding, at the lowest estimate, a net profit of $3*59 per forty-six kg, or 
$10*770 for 3,000 quintals. 

Land calculation in Soconusco is as follows; One Caballeria equals 42*3 
ha. equals 105 acres, equals 1000 cuerdas, each cuerda being planted with 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine coffee plants standing in triangles or a circum¬ 
ference of three and oiic-half to fonr yards. Thus an average crop is 
calculated to be one quintal to the cuerda. 

The Valorization Scheme* 

With reference to the circular issued by the Committee charged with 
the management of the San Paulo Goverement coffee, dated January 25, 
1912,^^ inviting tenders for about 300,000 bags of coffee, Messrs. J. Henry 
Schroder and Co., have announced that thc^ tenders were opened on 12th 
ultimo, and all the coffee w as allotted. 
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RUBBBR. 

CMgulAtlnil by Cai*boiiio Aoid. 

((3iir fi^ood friend, Mr. Wilhelm Pahl. of Dortmund, Germany, sends us 
the following regarding the use of his new re-agent for the coagulation of the 
latex of the Hevea brasilicnsis. It will be noted that he called plantation 
Para- rubber Hevea rubber, and the wild product Para rubber.) 

Hevea (cultixated) rubber has gained the victory over Para rubber. 
The mystery, which has up to the present day been hanging over Para rub¬ 
ber, has been disclosed. The efficacious agent in coagulating Para rubber 
has been discovered. Finally, it has been possible to replace the manual 
Para coagulation by an ideal mechanical coagulation. 

The science of chetnistry has obtained the victory and torn the veil 
which had been hanging over Para rubber. The whole rubber world and 
all the Hevea plantations have thereby gained an enornioiis advantage. It 
has been discovered that carbonic acid is the agent which ensures to the 
c^^ti^■atcd rubber the victory over all procedures heretofore employed. 

The advantage which Hevea rubber now possesses, compared with 
Para rubber, is best discerned by examining both methods thoroughly and 
by comparing their advantages. The new rubber combines the advantages 
of Hevea rubber and those of Para rubber and shall consequently receive 
the name of Hevea-Purd, 

Science—and, first of all, chemistry—has been endeavouring for decades 
to discover the agent which during the process of smoking gives to the Para 
rubber obtained from the Hevea latex its strength, elasticity and .superior 
quality. The most distinguished men of all civilized nations participated in 
these researches. During 1910 Dr. Frank and Dr. Marckwald, of the 
Chemical Laboratory, of Dr. Henriques Succ., Berlin, devoted themselves 
to this (jiiestioij. To this end they procured a few nuts of the Urukuti palm 
tree used for smoking Pard rubber, submitting their smoke to a close chemical 
examination. They discovered all sorts of substances, but did not find the 
most vital agent. We propose to submit hereafter the whole procedure of 
smoking to an exhaustive examination. 

The rubber latex having been collected in the wild forest by the serin- 
gueiros^ should now undergo the process of the extraction of the valuable 
Parit rubber from the latex. With this end in view, the seringueiro 
gathers dry wood, kindles a fire and then puts some nuts of the Urnkuri 
palm tree upon it, thus obtaining a very dense smoke. Now, it is not 
difficult to reply to the question, why seringueiro employs the Urukuri nuts. 
These nuts are an excellent material for maintaining a good fire, because 
(1) they have an exceptionally hard shell, woodlike, thick and dry, and (2) 
they have rather oleaginous kernels. 

It is difficult to find in a tropical wild forest dry wood, owing to the high 
degree of moisture in the air, and the wood having grown quickly and being 
soft, decomposes rapidly in many cases, which makes it a poor combustible. 
The palm tree nuts, however, give a perfect fire. The oil of the kernels 
serves to feed the fire, and it is a common experience that by burning dry 
and hard wood the best products of combustion are obtained. As is known, 
every hydrocarbon burns to carbonic acid and water. The smoke is more 
or less a secondary symptom and serves during the smoking process chiefly 
as a carrier of the carbonic acid which is drawn upward by the smoke 
otherwise the carbonic acid would remain below, being heavier than air. 
The smoke contains also by-substances valuable for preservation, such as 
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creosote, but this is less important present case it is tho 

carrier of the carbonic acid. 

Now it must not be lost si^»ht of that the object of the smoke is to co¬ 
agulate the latex and not,, as has often been done, to smoke rubber, the 
coagulation of which has already been achieved. It must further be taken 
into consideration that the scringueiro pours the latex during the smoking 
procedure only while it is fluid over the stick, and to this end always makes 
fluid again such rubber as has already coagulated previous to the smoking 
procedure. It is obvious that this li(]uid latex must coagulate instantly, ?ls 
otherwise it would again flow off. All trials liitherto made with the reagents 
found in the smoke never had the result of coagnlnting the latex instantly. 
It is solely the carbonic acid which causes th(‘ instatitaneous coagulation. 

The valuable properties which distinguish the Para riibbt r pioduced 
by the smoking procedure an;:— 

1. Its elasticity t“ Nerve*’). 

2. That it keeps as carbonates the valuable uH'tallic •^alts contained in 
the latex, and which are so very important for the consecjucnt vulcani¬ 
sation. 

3. That it or the scruni contained in the rubber rt acts alkaline. 

4. That it has no tendency to turn mouldy. 

3. 1'hat it never rots. 

6. That it never oxidises. 

7. That it contains rubber molecules of an extraordinarily high poly¬ 
merization. 

8. That, conseciticntly, it vulcanizes extremely weil. 

9. The very great viscosity of the solution and the yielding (piality 
resulting therefrom. 

The Hevea rubber hitherto produced by the* jdantation possessed none 
of th(;se valuable (juaiititics. This is most astonishing, in view of the fact 
that the tree from whith the latex is collected h the .-.ainc as the one from 
which Paril rubber is obtained /.t’., Ilevca hrasiliciisis. 

This llcvca has been exported from Brazil and transplanted nnder the 
same tropical condition and the same .soil-(iualili('s, t;spocially to the Straits 
Settlements, where it developed to an exceedingly flourishing plantation 
tree. Since this trees furnislies a highly valuable product in Brazil it must, 
necessarily, give the same product in its new habitation, provided that the 
coagulation takes place under the same conditions. Owing to tin* enormous 
size of modern plantations it wa.s, however, absolutely impossible to introduce 
the manual extraction of Para rubber in the Straits. Tlierefore such 
methods of coagulation were adopted as would make it po^^sible to extract 
the rubber by machinery, but by means of which an ecpially valuable pro¬ 
duct can never be gained. I'irst of all acetic acid was fourjd to be an agent 
which permitted an easv^ mechanical extraction of a product which, however, 
had groat defects. The most serious defects are the follow ing one s, viz :— 

,1. The coagulation with acetic acid takes too inuoh tirn^. According 
to the doses which are added to the latex its coagulation ref|uircs several 
hours, and in many cases even a whole dav. If a (juiek coagulation is to be 
obtained, very large quantities of acetic acid must be employed. Now as 
regards the rubber produced with the aid of acetic acid it becomes gelati¬ 
nous during the coagulation process, which is to be attributed to the f.act 
that the rubber molecules do not receive sufficient polymerization. 
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' 2. Acetic acid also does not prevent the rubber thus obtained from 
getting mouldy very quickly, owing to the damp hot air in the tropics. 

3. The rubber has no elasticity (ucr\e), and in consequence is in¬ 
ferior. 

4. A very serious drawback of coagulation with acetic .‘icid is that the 
metallic salts, which are ot so great importance for the vulcanisation, are 
precipitated as acetic salts. Now, these acetic salts make the rubber soft 
later on when it is to be used. 

.5. U acetic acid is used in quantities, small crystals like sand are 
developed in the riibb(‘r. and these crystals are precisely the injurious acetous 
compositions of the* otherwise valuable metallic salts of the rubber. 

6. The rubber coagulated with acetic acid has but a very inferior 
viscositj', which is the best proof that the polymcn,;'ation of the rubber is the 
worst imaginable. 

7. Further, the snl>sc;qucnt vulcanization does not furnish the valuable 
product of the Para rubber. From the \ery heginuing the rubber is lacking 
in elasticity (ner\e). If up to the present plantation rubber coagulated with 
acetic acid has been able to fetch about the same high price as Para, this 
result can not be attributed to the excell(‘nt quality of the Hevea plantation 
rubber, but solely to the fact that the rubber is put on the market in a clean 
;ind dry state without any loss in washing. If the values of Para rubber and 
Hevea rubber are to be compared, it must bo taken into ('onsideration that 
Para has 18 to 20 per cent, loss in washing (locked up serum), while plant¬ 
ation rubber doc.-^ not sustain any loss in washing. 

If th(iy had contimuid to proceed with the extraction of plantation 
rubber in this direction (although the attempt has been made to change it 
by having recourse to all kinds of coagulation methods, which, however, 
consisted .always in strong acids) then plantation Hevea rubber would con¬ 
stantly have remained in the background. 

All this has been changed at one blow’ by the important discovery of 
carbonic acid as coagulation agent of the latex, k'or the whole pl.intation 
industry this discovery is the most important made in decades. The most 
remarkable part of it is the discovery that carbonic acid alone is the effica- 
tions agent which conferred on the Para rubber its past supcriorit>’. This 
discovery is very important, because plantation rubber in future produced 
in the simplest way iinagin.ablc by machinery is thereby so much improved 
that it far surpasses, the wild Para rubber in quality, purity and strefif^th* 
In order to distinguish this new rubber from Para rubber and the plantation 
//erca rubber hitherto obtained by strong acids, it shall be called fJevea 
Para, which name it well deserves. The valuable qualities realised by the 
use of carbonic acid are the following:— 

1. Carbonic acid coagulates the latex instantly. The latex is an 
emulsion of fluid rubber particles in conjunction with vegetable albumen. 
The reaction of carbonic acid on these albuminous vegetable substances is 
so vehement and efficacious that as a result the different rubber particles 
unite suddenly with the greatest vehemence, which bestows on the rubber 
obtained an exceedingly strong polymerization. The Hevea rubber thus 
produced possesses all the valuable qualities of Pard rubber. 

2. The Nerve tensile strength and elasticity are superior to the same 
<jualities in Para rubber, 

3. One of the chief advantages of Hevea Para lies in the fact that the • 
valuable metallic salts of the latex are contained in the rubber as carbonates, 
just as with Pard, for they had been precipitated by aid of carbonic acid. 
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4. Hcvea Para also is alkaline, for carbonic acid, as is well known» 
does not disturb the alkaline qualities. 

5. Hcvea Para possesses the same vicosity and yielding qualitv? of the 
solution, and vulcanized furnishes the same valuable product as Para. 

6. Coagulation by carbonic acid is the cleanest process and gives the 
purest and lightest product. 

7. The smoke, however, mixes many coal-particles with the Pari 
rubber. 

8. Hevea Para never becomes mouldy, because the acid precipitates 
the vegetable albumen contained in the latex, and thereby destroys the 
whole fostering soil for these bacteria. 

9. Hevea Para, just like Para, can neither decay nor oxidize. 

10. The rubber coagulated, with acetic acid is (piickly covered with* 
a bluish coloured coating. This is due to the fact that the albumen still 
contained in the rubber in spite of the acetic acid, decomposer rapidly under 
the influence of light and climate, partly forming phenols at the same time. 
The phenols give th(^ l)hiish colour to the rubber and depreciate it to second 
quality. 

11. Carbonic acid renders it feasible for the first time to employ, just 
as for Para, a gas for the coagulation instead of strong acids. 

12. The employment of carbonic acid is exceedingly simple and may 
be entrusted to anybody. No exact weights have to be fixcxl, as in the case 
of acetic acid and all strong acids; each native may nse as much carbonic 
acid as he likes. He never can do any harm to the product, the surplus of 
carbonic acid escaping as superfluous and inoffensive gas as soon as the 
spontaneous coagulation is finished. 

13. Also the cheapest agent imaginable has been discovered in car¬ 
bonic acid. The remarkable progress as regards the production and trans¬ 
port enable the rubber plantations to procure for themselves a good, valuable 
and cheap coagulation agent. 

It is possible to produce 2 kilos, of carbonic acid with 1 kilo, of coal, 
whence the cheapness of carbonic acid follows. 

14. Carbonic acid can be produced in all tropical countries because 
artificial carbonic waters are consumed there in almost every small town. 

This new carbonic acid process has been patented in all counfries, as 
it is of eminent importance for the whole plantation industry and for the 
whole rubber world, because at one blow it ensures the victory ove r l*anl 
rubber to the Hevea rubber. Owing to the patent having been registered, 
every forbidden utilization, of coarse, will be punished by law, and every 
Hevea Para produced illegally without license will he confiscated on the 
strength of the patent law. It is very easy to ascertain by an analysis 
whether rubber has been produced with the aid of the new process or 
ttot.— India Unhber World. 

Extracting Latex from Treat. 

Under the head of *’ New Ideas and Inventions” the India-Rubber 
Journal publishes an illustration of a process ree uitly patented. The fol¬ 
lowing will perhaps ghe the reader a fair general ideaof the system suggested, 
even though the illustration cannot be reproduced here. 

Our contemporary observes :— 

This invention relates to a method of and means for extracting latex from 
trees, and has for its object to obtain a better yield by means of suction. 
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The present methods entail considerable loss by reason of the latex 
eoagitlating or b}’ the action of the air. Not only is there very 

considerable scrap rubber, but by the process of coagulation and oxidization 
in the tappings leading to the channels, the natural flow of the latex is pre¬ 
vented because the tappings become sealed, and further the flow of the latex 
in the first instance is retarded by the atmospheric pressure thereon. 

Tlie new method consists in extracting by suction in any convenient 
manner rubber and otlicr latex from the tree, without any outside influence, 
that is to say, without the atmospheric action or the oxidization of the 

latex. 

The latex is conducted from the tree directly to a suitably covered 
receptacle, and it may be collected from the said receptacle and vulcanized 
and treated in any desired inanner, such as by loading, &c. 

Figure 1 shows a length of tubing actually around a tree in spiral fashion, 
and with plug valves inserted within the bark of the tree and leading to the 
tube. 

Figure 2 shows an enlarged detail of the plug and a portion of the 
tubing. The tubing A in the example shown is provided with plug \ alvcs )^, 
which may be pitched at a distance of say 6 inches apart. The valves R 
^re inserted through the tubing A and thence into the bark of t])e tree. 

The tube A may be provided with flanged sleeves to accommodate tlic 
plug valves and to prevent the collapsing of the tube by suction. The plug 
valves B may be provided with a central port b, which may have at the 
extremity of the valve four cut-away ports such as b', and leading from the 
central port b may be right angle ports b®. 

The depth of each plug inserted in the bark of the tree may be deter¬ 
mined by adjusting the cap b*', which is screwed on to one end of the plug 
valve, and so that by unscrewing or screwing the cap b® the length of the 
plug is determined. 

The end of the tube leading towards the upper portion of the tree is 
perfectly provided with a water cup C, containing porous stone and also a 
float indicating arrangement such as c for the purpose of indicating the 
amount of water in the cup. 

To prevent coagulation within the interior of the tube, water from the 
cup may be caused to trickle through the tube by the small suction set up 
in the tube. The water thus flows from the cup, and somewhat thins the 
latex and causes it to flow freely to the pump. 

To the lower or other end of the tube there is connected a simple pump, 
for choice a single barrel type, capable of being operated by means of the 
employment of a fulcrummed lever, that is to say by the action of moving 
the lever up and down, the plunger of the pump is also operated. 

The pump is provided at its lower portion with an inlet and an outlet; 
the inlet in one instance being connected to the latex tube and the outlet 
being provided willi a branch leading to the latex receptacle. h:ach is pro¬ 
vided with ball valves operating in opposite directions, that is to say, when 
snetion is created in the latex tube, the ball valve of the inlet portion is 
pulled off its scat, against a stop. Simultaneously the ball valve of the 
outlet is pulled against the scat, and after the downward stroke of the 
plunger the ball \ aliie of the inlet is seated and the ball value of the outlet 
unseated. 
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With this arrangement of ball valves, it becomes possible to disconnect 
the latex tube from the inlet and connect it with the outlet, for the purpose 
of irrigating the tree after the whole of the latex has been extracted there¬ 
from. In this case the outlet becomes the suction by the simple process of 
unscrewing the ball valve connections and reversing them. 

It has been found in actual practice that it is of great importance that 
the rubber trees should be irrigated after the latex has been extracted there¬ 
from, and further it is also of great value to return the unrecoverable caout¬ 
chouc globules, that is to say, the latex the residuum of the tree. 

Preparatory to inserting the plug valves in the tree, a portion may be 
punched out of the bark of the tree, that is to say, a disc portion, by means 
of a separate punch, or the plug valve itself may be provided with a knife 
(dge for punching the bark of the tree. All piinchings from the bark of the 
tree should be saved and restored within the tappings. Patent No. 22,632' 
1910, to William Clarkson, Friars Park, Lesmahagow, Scotland. 

Rubber Journal. 

Enooupagement of Rubber Growing In Brazil, 

The Diario OJ/icial oi 16th January publishes a decree (No. 2543), 
dated 5th January, containing regulations designed to facilitate and develop 
the cultivation of the following species of Brazilian Rubber:—“Seringa,” 
” caucho,” “ nianicoba,” and “ mangaba.” Exemption from Customs duty 
is granted in respect of any materials or apparatus retpiired for the purpose 
in question. The following premiums arc also provided;—For every \2 
hectares (about 30 acres) of new land put under cultivation, 2,500 milreis 
tor “ seringa,” 1,500 milreis for “ caucho ” or “ nianicoba,” and 900 milreis 
for “ mangaba ” ; for every 25 hectares (about 62 acres) of replanted land, 
2,000 milreis, 1,000 milreis and 720 milreis in the same order. Experimental 
stations are to be established in various parts of the Republic. In addition 
to the above, the Go\ernment will devote, by way of an “encouragement 
premium,” a sum not exceeding 1,000,000 milreis to promote the establish¬ 
ment of rubber refining works and factories for working up rubber goods. 
Provision is also made for road construction, and for the construction of 
railways (1) from a point near the mouth of the River Abiman to Vills 
Thaumaturgo, and (2) from Para to Pirapora and to Coroata, with various 
branch lines. The executive authorities are also empowered to enter into 
an agreement with the States of Para, Amazonas, and Matto Grosso for the 
purpose of obtaining (1) an annual reduction from 10 up to the maximum of 
50 per cent, of the actual value of the export taxes levied by those States 
on “ seringa” forest rubber produced in their respective territories and (2) 
t xemption from any export tax whatever for a term of 25 years on planta¬ 
tion rubber of the same species and from the same district. Concurrently 
with the foregoing, the decree aims at granting a large measure of facilities 
for the encouragement of colonisation, agriculture, meat packing, &c., in 
connection with which it is proposed to grant premiums and exemption from 
customs diitie.s, 

Milreis I5'. 4d. 

Coagulating Latex Tanks for Sheet Manufacture* 

In our last issue we described a Latex Tank, for coagulating latex in 
long length sheet form, which we had seen on our visit to the Port Swetten- 
h.am Rubber Company, at Klang; and we pointed out, what we considered,, 
the attractive features of this form of manufacture. , 

We have since received the following letter from Mr. F, J. Ayris, of 
Tappah Road, Perak, and which we gladly publish as requested. 
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The letter says: Your last issue contained a most interesting account 

of a “ feature ” on the Port Swettenham Rubber Company’s estate near 
Klang viz,, a ‘ latex tank.’ I am agreed with you entirely that such a system 
is an economiser of time and labour and is the ideal thing for turning out 
sheet uniform in length, breadth and thickness and allows every sheet being 
cut to fit the length of the case ; but I fear you are totally wrong by saying 
Mr. S. P. I'^llis is the originator of the idea for the simple reason, the system 
(without the white glazed tiles) has been in use on one estate in Negri 
Sembilan since the end of 1907 and on two estates in Perak since May 1909, 
and further the whole system was shown at the Rubber Exhibition in London 
last July, for and on behalf of the real inventor Mr. W. R. Rowland.” 

I enclose a handbook on the subject which Mr. Grenier Senr. may 
have overlooked, though seen and read in London. 

The above remarks by Mr. Ayris bear out the features claimed by thr 
latex tank we saw in use on the Port Swettenham Rubber Company's 
estate. 

Mr. Ayris also forwards us a little “brochure” published by the 
“ Singapore Para Rubber Estate,” issued in London at the time of the la-t 
lixhibition and which deals with their system of long length sheet rubber. 

We understand that Mr. Ellis does not claim any “ Patent rights” for 
this system—, and would be pleased to show any cnquirci llic latex tank iu 
question, 

Mr. I'^llis is also aware that sheets, in long length, have been made 
elsewhere. The only originality Mr. Ellis claims is that his tank is of a 
permanent character, being of cement concrete, and lined with white glazed 
tiles, and is considerably cheaper to construct, than to purchase a huge num¬ 
ber of enamelled latex pans besides a large reduction in cost of labour and 
handling. 

Mr. Ellis tells us he started tapping in September 1910, long before the 
late Rubber Exhibition in London and he has never used any other form of 
coagulation for sheet rubber than ihc one now in use on the Port Swetten¬ 
ham Estate. 

'I'hc “ Brochure Pamphlet ” referred to describes a scries of long wooden 
troughs, and the use of certain “ ladders ” features which we did not sec on 
Port Swettenham estate. 

In conclusion we may stale, that we do not considt r it important, as i.j 
who might have been the first manager to manufacture sheet in long length 
coagulated form, but what wc do consider important are the following 
queries:— 

(1) . Do the advantages claimed for the tank process justify the scrap¬ 
ping of a large number of enamelled Pans? 

(2) . Is it less costly in labour ;ind handling—than the latex pan ? 

(.^). Is the sheet rubber (so manufactured in Tank form) of a similar 
quality to that made in single sheet pans ? 

We think there can be no question as to the “ uniformity” of the rubber* 
manufactured in long length, and afterwards cut to fit packing cases. The 
above three questions wc leave to our readers, and to those interested in 
the industry to decide.— Gfcnter's Rubber News, 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

The Combnetion of AtmoepheHo Nitrogen. 

(Paper read before the Chemists* Association at the annual meeting by 
Mr. Carlton C. James.) 

The world’s consumption of nitrate of soda in 1910 amounted to 
2,251,000 tons with a value of about 78] millions of dollars. Practically all 
of this material comes from the natural saltpetre fields of Chili, a base of 
supply which cannot be considered inexhaustible by any means. In fact 
from estimates made in 1899 the nitre fields were expected to last for forty* 
six years and later estimates set the life of the fields at 75 to 100 years. 
Naturally another source of nitrogen would be desirable if we were to antici* 
pate a bread famine and prevent it; for as Sir William Crookes pointed out 
some years ago in order to live we must have bread, and to have bread we 
must have wheat, and to grow wheat we must have nitrogen. There is 
abundance of nitrogen in the air, and when one stops to think that the 
nitrogen in the whole world’s supply of soda, over 337 thousand tons, could 
be obtained from the atmosphere covering only twelve acres of the earth’s 
surface, the possibilities for profit in exploiting the atmosphere become 
apparent. 

The combustion of atmospheric nitrogen dates back to Henry Caven¬ 
dish, who about 1780 discovered nitrogen in the air, determined the 
composition of air with such accuracy that his figures are practically 
unchanged to-day, and who disclosed the fact that nitrogen and oxygen 
slowly combine under the action of electrical discharges. 

And to-day a cheap source of electrical energy is the important point in 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and the manufacture of nitrate of lime 
upon a commercial scale. Consequently we find this infant industry start¬ 
ing in the countries supplying the largest and cheapest source of electrical 
energy, such as Norway where the kilowatt year is obtained for from $5’00 
to $8 00, or in Switzerland where the cost ranges around $10*00. 

Curiously enough the first attempt to obtain nitrogen from the air upon 
a commercial scale was made at Niagara Falls by Charles S. llradlcy and 
1). Ross Lovejoy under their own patents. They formed the Alniosphcric 
Products Company with a capital of $1,000,000 back in 1902, but after two 
years’ work they had to suspend operations. The price of energy at Niagara 
Falls, about $20*00 per kilowatt year, probably had a good deal to do with 
the failure of this enterprise. Since Bradley and Lovejoy’s experiments we 
find a number of methods have been patented and are in use, or have been 
tried, in countries having cheap water power. The process which seems to 
have given satisfaction for the longest time is one devised by Birkcland and 
ICyde in Norway. 

This process consists briefly of driving a current of air through' a 
chamber in which it comes in contact with an electric are situated in a 
magnetic field. The electrodes are fork shaped, water cooled, and are set 
perpendicular to the lines of magnetic force so that the discharges form a 
disc of sparks. When once set these arcs burn weeks without regulation 
and the electrodes last for months. There is a limiting value, however, to 
the formation of nitric oxide, about 5%, and at the higher temperatures at 
which the oxidation takes place the action is reversible. It will be seen 
then that the important point in working the furnaces is to have the reac¬ 
tion take place at the highest temperature of the arc in order to get a high 
yield of nitric oxide and then to quickly cool the gas so that the reverse 
action does not take place. This has been accomplished in practice by 
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sweeping the gas out of the region of the arc so as to be instantly cooled 
by the surrounding air, and by electrical and mechanical means whereby 
the arcs are interrupted several thousand times a second. 

The? Waste heat from the tre.ated air is used under the boilers for 
evajx)rating and concentrating purposes, and is then conducted to oxidation 
tanks where the NO is gradually changed to nitrogen peroxide as soon as the 
tetnperatiire falls below 600^C. by the excess oxygen always present. The 
g4ses then enter absorption towers filled with broken quartz or acid proof 
stones and down which dilute nitric acid slowly runs. When the acid 
reaches the proper concentration it is drawn for shipment or for the treating 
of either soda or lime to form nitrates. The oxides of nitrogeti which escape 
the absorption towers arc carried up a wooden tower in which they meet a 
fine spray of soda solution and arc fixed as a weak solution of sodium 
nitrate and nitrite. From the nitric acid nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, 
nitrate of lime, or ammonium nitrate may be formed. As a good quality of 
limestone is found near Notodden, where the Birkeland-Eyde system is 
installed, and as soda would have to be imported for manufacturing sodium 
nitrate, nitrate of lime has been the finished product. The limestone is 
treated with weak nitric acid and a dilute solution of nitrate of lime formed 
which is concentrated, crystalizcd and ground. It is then packed in tight 
barrels of about 220 pounds. 

In 1909 the Notodden works produced 12,600 tons nitrate of lime, 2,700 
tons nitrate of soda, and 370 tons of sodium nitrate and nitric mixed. The 
markets of Europe have absorbed this output and will probably continue to 
do so to a greater or less extent for some time to come. The combustion of 
a'tmospheric nitrogen has passed out of the experimental stage and to-day is 
a thriving infant industry. It is simply a matter of time until nitrate of lime 
is as well known to the commercial and agricultural world as nitrate of 
soda. 

West Afrioan Planting. 

Its possibilities and failures. 

In the third of a series of papers in the Rubber WorliU Mr. H. Osman 
Newland, Hony. Secretary, British West African Association, discusses 
“ Types of Rubber for West African Soils.” 

Having indicated that the principal causes of failures in West .African 
plantations arise not so much in the country itself, but from mistakes in 
London, which should be prevented in the future by utilisation of the know¬ 
ledge and facilities of the British West African Association, let us briefly 
examine the possibilities of plantations situated close to the railway or a river 
always navigable. First, as regards rubber—What are. the best varieties? 
That depends upon the nature of the soil, drainage and climatic conditions. 
To grow Hevea brasilienstH upon soil which is waterlogged in the wet season, 
or which exposes the roots to the Harmatan wind in the dry season, is to spell 
disappointment from the first. Whenever I see a prospectus also which 
professes to have gold as well as rubber upon its estate, I always feel doubtful 
for the success of the rubber, particularly if it is Hevea. I have never known 
good Heyea come from the same place as, or in close proximity to gold. 
Hut Manihot glaziovii (Cear&) will flourish in places where the Hevea will 
liot—on sloping hillsides, in stony soil of little depth, in Mysore (where also 
gold is foiiud). Manihot rubber also yields Latex at three years of age— 
frequently earlier'-and it is more free from pests, unless cassava—which is 
botanically allied totheCearA, being also a Manihot—is planted round it as a 
catch crop. Good results have been obtained from experimental tappings on a 
Sierra Leone plantation where it is being extensively planted, and also, I am 
told, from those made by the Gold Coast botanical authorities. It is sur- 
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prising that so few of the Gold Coast rubber companies have not tried the 
Ceara. Even the Congo Government recognise the advantages and 
possibilities of this rubber, and experiments with it have been made at more 
than twenty stations upon about 200,000 trees. The price fetched by this 
rubber is almost as much as that fetched by Hevea, and at Antwerp it has 
a better market than Mincing Lane, a fact which has probably influenced 
the London Produce Clearing House to include rubber in its transactions, 
and thus arouse the wrath of Mincing Lane which has been unkind to 
African rubber. 

In speaking thus of Manihot, I do not wish, however, to deprecate 
cither the indigenous Fnntiimia clastica —which I believe, has a future 
before it—or the Hevea which is now being extensively planted in the Congo 
and Nigeria at the Gold Coast experimental station, and on a plantation in 
Sierra Leone. Funtumia clastica trees of six years old have been proN^d 
to yield 100 grammes, representing a return of 622 * kilos per hectare (about 
acres) of 625 trees. Hevea is said to be answering well in Nigeria, the 
Congo and French Guinea, while on the Sierra Leone plantation previously 
referred to over 80 per cent, of the Hevea sf?iinps imported from Ceylon 
have been successfully established. In spite also of the preference of the 
London market for Pani rubber from the Straits, the present war between 
the London Produce Clearing House and Mincing Lane should materially 
help the Hevea from the Coast, added to which are the possibilities of a new 
industry in extracting oil from the Para rubber seed, which should prove 
lucrative even to those whose trees are not producing latex to their entire 
satisfaction. 

With the importance of manuring and the planting of suitable catch 
crops on West African rubber plantations I have dealt in previous articles 
of The Rubber World, There need now only be added one warning and 
one recommendation. The warning is that of planting pinc-applcs right up 
to rubber trees. Messrs. Boustead and Mr. John Turner have condemned 
thi.s practice in the Straits, and in West Africa the temptation is as likely to 
arise as in the F. M. S. The recommendation is for planting coffca robusta 
in bands between the rubber about six or seven feet from the rubber rows, 
and about five feet from each other. Those plants begin to flower after 
about eight months but if these early flowers do not develop into berries, 
there need be no concern as all later berries set. This coffee plant 
blossoms all the year round, and if collected once a month there will be no 
windfall of berries. Within twelve months the berries matuni, and tho 
maximum crop is gained in the fourth year. Coffca robusta can also bn 
successfully planted among cocoanuts, eight feet from the cocoannts and 
seven feet from each other. 

The Definite Purpose in Aprioultural Work. 

In the Experiment Station Record of the United States Department 
of Agriculture there occurs a thoughtful editorial note in which it is pointed 
out that, in the developments that arc now taking place in the United States, 
tho functions of various organizations are becoming more defined and 
specialized; that it is the duty of certain organizations to undertake the 
imparting and dissemination of agricultural knowledge in its widest sense 
—a function expressed in the article referred to by tho phrase Extension 
Work; while it is the concern of the experiment, stations to carry out 
investigations, research and experiment, without having the necessity 
pressed upon them of popularizing their work and bringing it to the close 
attention of those for whom it is done. 

It is argued that the publications of various departments or organiza¬ 
tions should tend to make this distinction; but it is complained that, so far 
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from this being the case, most of the publications tend to mask the distinc< 
tion, and mislead the public as to the nature and functions of the institutions 
from which they issued. The complaint is definitely stated in tho following 
way: * The number of publications (of the experiment stations) has greatly 

increased, but in the majority of cases this increase is not made up of 
accounts of the station's activity as a research institution. It consists 
largely in tho number of popular and informational bulletins and circulars, 
which relate, to tho extension department rather than to the experiment 
station proper. These arc merged in the general station scries in a manner 
which often gives a wrong impression/ 

With the large areas and wide interests covered by the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States and the various organi;iations connected 
therewith, there is little doubt, observes the Ai^riculttiral News, that such 
an effort at specialization as is. here suggested will be of immense service in 
economizing the energies of those e ngaged in the various duties and in 
informing the public for whose bcaicfil these organizations or institutions 
exist, of the real nature of the duties they profess to undertake. In this way 
the public is enabled to judge more accurately of the value of the work that 
is done, and incidentally to form a clear idea of the needs of the institutions 
and to ensure the proper appropriation of funds, and of other means of 
support and managoinent. 

To scientific workers in agriculture, the specialization aimed at would 
prove to be of great assistance. The immense volume of agricultural litera¬ 
ture renders it impossible for any individual to deal with more than a very 
limited portion, and there is always the fear that some important point may 
escape notice; while the feeling also exists that valuable time may be lost by 
expert workers in reading much material having solely for its object the 
presentation of well-known, established facts in a form that will render them 
attractive and ultimately serviceable to less infonned readers. 

What is said with n^gard to publications may in a great measure apply 
to the institutions themselves. Under the largo conditions of the United 
States, it is possible to ask for a marked degree of specialization in the work 
of various institutions dealing with agricultural matter in their different 
phases; hence, as time goes on, increasingly complete severance of such 
functions as teaching and investigating, and of specialization in these bran¬ 
ches themselves, may be expected. With large communities and complex 
conditions, specialization is an essential feature of development; but one 
which, if carried to extremes, brings concomitant disadvantages. 

In turning attention to colonial and particularly West Indian condi¬ 
tions, it is readily seen these preclude specializations in any high degree; 
indeed, a feature of colonial life is its requirement of ability to cope w’ith a 
wide range of conditions and circumstances and to perform functions that, 
ill older or larger communities, would be assigned to special experts. This 
phase was largely in evidence in the United States until quite recently, but 
appears, at least, in populous ccutres, to be passing away. It is a state that 
still exists to a considerable extent in communites in the West Indies. 

This condition is reflected in the work of local Department of Agri¬ 
culture in the West Indies, with their associated Botanic and Expeaiment 
Stations. Popular conception, rarely precise, demands of these most diverse 
duties—duties that fluctuate largely from year to year with the changes in 
local conditions and needs. These institutions arc required to combine the 
functions of experimenting in the introduction of »ew crops and new 
methods of the improvement of old ones; of performing the duties known 
as extension work, that is to say the efforts at popularizing and applying 
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tb^ knowledge so gained; while at the same time they are called upon to 
act as centres for the distribution of plants and seeds needed for local 
Industries, thus undertaking many of the functions which in larger places 
devolve upon commercial nurserymen. Further, they arc regarded as the 
repositories of information concerning local agricultural industries, and 
particularly as regards difficulties or troubles that may arise, as for example, 
in connection with pests or diseases, or imperfect methods of dealing either 
with soils or products. 

Benefit to CiH>pe f^m growing them with Legumes. 

Work has been done recently at the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining, on a practical scale, if the growing of leguminous crops with 
other plants results in any benefit to the latter, besides that arising 
from the addition of nitrogen that legumes are able to effect with the aid*of 
the nodule organisms in the roots. A positive answer to the question 
appears to have been obtained, and this is expressed in the following way, in 
a summary to Bulletin No. 294 of the Station, dealing with the work:— 

Timothy grown with alfalfa contained a greater percentage of protein 
than did timotliy grown alone. The same was true of timothy grown with 
red clover. 

Oats grown with peas had a higher protein content than oats grown 
alone. The yield of the mixed oats and peas, when cut for hay, was consi¬ 
derably greater than the yield of oats alone. 

The increased value of the nondegume, due to its greater nitrogen con¬ 
tent, when grown with a legume, is of some economic importance. A 
method for increasing the protein content of certain forage crops by growing 
them with legumes is thus suggested. 

The increased supply of available nitrogen, which these results indicate 
to be due to the presence of the legume, must have a very important influ¬ 
ence on the yield of the nondegunic on soils where nitrogen is the limiting 
factor in the growth of the crop. 

Soil on which alfalfa had grown for five years contained more nitrates 
than did soil which had grown timothy for the same length of time. Sec¬ 
tions of these same plants kept bare of vegetation for the summer gave 
similar results. 

The nitrifying power of a soil which grew alfalfa for five years and 
which was then kept bare of vegetation for a summer was greater than that 
of adjacent plots on which timothy had been grown for the same length of 
time, and which w.as likewise kept bare for a summer. This indicates a 
benefit arising from the inlliicnce of the legume on the rate at which nitrifi¬ 
cation goes on in the soil oven after the crop has been removed. ‘ 

f 

Alfalfa grown on soil in need qf lime contained a higher; percentage 
of protein when lime was added lo^ the soil than when none was added. 
The,weed Eri^eron annims growing with the alfalfa possessed a higher 
protein content when grown on the limed soil. Ammonium snlphhte, when 
added to the limed and to the unlimcd soili nitrified more rapidly* in tht* 
former. 

; The greater protein content of a non-lcgume when grown with a legume 
on a 9 oil containing sufficient lime, as compared with one deficient in lime; 
is ^ppprently due to the more abundant formation of nitrates under these 
copdiUons .—Agricultural News. 
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In re Insolvency of Messrs. Arbuthnot A Co. 

A fourth dividend, yielding Ks. 227-2-1], has been collected for account 
of the Association. 

An Inquiry. 

Mr. (j. L. Duncan, of Valparai, writes to the Editor as follows:— 

“ Can 5 ^ 011 , or any of your readers, inform me whether one can claim, 
I mean as a right, Police protection when transporting a large sum of money 
(in coin) to an outlying part of a district. 

“ I was rather surprised to receive a curt refusal some days ago from 
the District Superintendent of Police to a request of mine for an escort, 
especially as I had obtained such on several occasions without demur.” 

New York Rubbei« Expomition. 

Air. J. A. Richardson writes:— 

“ While passing through Colombo I saw several firms interested in 
Southern India with reference to the above Exhibition. With the exception 
of one firm, all were in favour of Southern India being represented, more 
•especially if the expense can be spread over other products such as Tea, 
Coffee, Cardamoms, 6iC. It was also pointed out to me that if Tea was 
included, we might quite well approach the Indian Tea Association for a 
donation towards the scheme. Of course there is very little time left to 
decide, but I am sure every one must feel that if Ceylon, the Straits and all 
other Rubber producing countries are represented, it will look very bad if 
Southern India does not. I had the assurance of several Ceylon Companies 
that if the subscription be general, they were quite willing and anxious to 
support it.” . . . 

In Ceylon the Planters’ Association has been informed that His 
Excellency the Governor has been pleased to direct that, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, the contribution from Governmeut to¬ 
wards the cost of the representation of Ceylon at the above Exhibition be 
fixed at Rs.25,000 and further that the Hoii’ble Mr. L. W. Booth, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bernard Senior, Dr. R. H. Lock, and Dr, Joseph Pearson had 
been appointed to represent Government on the local joint Committee. 

The Ceylon Obaerver judges from this that **il is clear that the New 
York Rubber Exhibition is to be well supported, as far as Ceylon is con¬ 
cerned,” 
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Soientiflo Offloer’s Papers. 

XCIV.— Leaves. 

By means of the green colouring matter, Chlorophyll, contained in their 
leaves the higher plants decompose the Carbon dioxide, which constitutes 
from ’03 to 0*4 per cent, of the total volume of dry air, and cause its Carbon 
to enter into various combinations such as starches, sugars, fats, gums and 
proteins and the woody tissues of their steins and branches. Lower plants, 
among them the microscopic algae, are enabled by virtue of their chloro¬ 
phyll, or of other colouring matters allied to chlorophyll, to decompose the 
carbon dioxide of the air and to build out of the carbon various and 
numerous complicated organic substances. 

The decomposition of the carbon dioxide by means of chlorophyll can 
only be effected in the presence of sunlight, for this furnishes the energy 
necessary for breaking up of the carbon dioxide molecules. In this way 
simple mineral salts and water derived from the soil, and carbon derived 
from the air are changed into the numerous and almost endless varieties of 
substances found in the vegetable kingdom. 

As would naturally be expected therefore the internal mechanism of a 
leaf is very wonderful. 

If a leaf be held up to the light it will be seen to possess a mesh work 
of veins, generally branching out more or less regularly from a large 
central vein called the mid-rib, the branches dividing again and again, each 
division getting smaller and finer until they end in extremely slender branch- 
lets. The ntid-rib is in direct communication with the stern and it is along 
these veins that the water from the roots is supplied to the leaf and along 
them also that the organic substances spoken of above are conducted into 
the body of the plant to be used or stored. The finest ramification of the 
veins in the leaf is in continuous connection in fact with the rootlets which 
are absorbing water and the mineral plant foods dissolved in it from the 
soil. This connective tissue is made up of a series of cells which act like 
pipes known as the Bast or Phloem, and Xylem. 

Stretched between the veins is the thin green tissue of the leaf. When^ 
a cross section of this is examined under the microscope it is seen to consist 
of two distinct layers with different structures. The upper part consists of 
a few layers of closely packed cells which are elongated in a direction at right 
angles to the surface of the leaf, and from the appearance of this upright 
and regular arrangement of cells it is called the palisade parenchyma. 
These cells are packed with green chlorophyll grains and it is here that the 
chemical processes spoken of at the beginning take place. This surface of 
the leaf is kept turned towards the sunlight by the plant and is always 
placed so as to receive the maximum amount of light. 

The lower half of the leaf tissue consists of very loosely arranged irre-- 
gularly shaped cells with very large air spaces between them thus giving the* 
name, the sponf^y parenchyma. These cells also contain chlorophyll but 
not so much of it. It is through the upper part of this layer of tissue that 
the veins of the leaf pass. 

Now on the surface of the lower part of the leaf there are numerous^- 
Uttle openings, connecting the air spaces between the cells with the air out¬ 
side. These openings are called Stomata or mouths. Each stomata opens 
into a large intercellular space in the spongy tissue immediately within it, 
this space being called the air chamber. These air chambers are in direct 
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communication with all the intercellular spaces of the leaf and through 
them with those of the whole plant. The stomata have the power of open¬ 
ing and closing. As a rule they open under the influence of light and 
warmth and close when it is dark or cold. By means of these stomata the 
air containing Carbon dioxide is admitted to the interior of the leaf, and 
reaches the palisade cells, where it is acted upon by the chlorophyll under the 
influence of sunshine and the carbon dioxide decomposed. The water and 
minerals are carried to the same cells and the foods elaborated, starch, 
sugar, &c., are carried away along the veins. Hence each leaf is really a 
wonderfully complete factory with a perfect air and water supply, and 
special arrangements for a steady supply of the raw material to be worked 
upon, and for the removal of the manufactured products. 

The network of veins in a leaf has been appropriately compared to the 
system of irrigation channels in a field. Jn sunlight the leaves are con¬ 
stantly transpiring water, which evaporates from them. This water passes 
in the form of vapour through the stomata, and comes from the intercellular 
spaces into which it is given out by the cells of the spongy tissue. As trans¬ 
piration goes on these cells become gradually poorer in water and they 
make good their loss by taking up fresh supplies from the nearest vein, 
which is in direct communication with the roots and root hairs which are 
absorbing water from the soil. By this process of continual transpiration 
or evaporation the plant obtains the mineral matter dissolved in the soil 
water for its use. 

We have seen that light is necessary to supply the energy for the chlo¬ 
rophyll to decompose the carbon dioxide of the air. This explains why 
plants cannot grow in the dark. Under shade as the light gets less and 
less fewer and fewer plants .arc able to grow until a point is reached when 
there is so little light that no plant can grow. This (luestion of the supply 
of light has an important bearing upon the distance at which trees should 
be planted and so on, a subject dealt with in Scientific Officer’s Paper No. 
79, in the Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. VI, p. 594. 

In tropical and stib-tropical regions where no rain falls for many weeks 
.at a time, transpiration of water must be checked and so many of the trees 
drop all their leaves, and remain with bare branches apparently leafless. 
As soon as rain comes new haves are put out and the normal processes of 
transpiration and assimilation are resumed. The danger of transpiration 
during continued dryness of the soil is obvious and the fall of the leaf and 
the consequent stoppage of the flow of the sap furnishes one of the best 
.protective measures that plants can adopt against excessive transpiration 
and withering. 

The detachment of the leaves is brought about by the formation of a 
special layer of cells at the base of the leaf stalk, and before the leaf falls 
most of the food stored in it is withdrawn so that the dead leaf only contains 
waste products the chief of which is Lime. Some Potash salts are also 
found in it, a little Phosphoric Acid and a little Nitrogen and these are 
returned to the soil when the fallen leaves rot to be used again by plants, so 
that the mulch of dead leaves has a manurial value as well as a physical 
effect on the soil. 

Thus Dr. Lehmann found that the fallen leaves of twelve different trees 
commonly used as shade for Coffee in Mysore State contained on the 
average 1’01% of Nitrogen, 0T6% of Phosphoric Acid and 4T4% of Lime. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 
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THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Extracts from Proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual General 
of the Indian Tea Association, held at Calcutta 
on Friday, the 16th February, 1912, 

The Scientific Department. 

In the course of his address presenting the report of the General Com¬ 
mittee for the past year the Chairman remarked :— 

As regards the Scientific Department, Dr. Hope is here to*dav and will 
presently tell us something of the work done'by himself and his colleagues 
during the past year. \\c have now, for the first lime, a fully eejuipped 
staff, as we ha\e recently engaged, through the kind offices of the London 
Committee, a fully trained mycologist, Mr. A. C. Tunstall, IL Sc., as also a 
successor to Mr. C. B. Antram, our late entomologist, in the person of Mr. 
E. A. Andrews, B.A. Both these gentlemen come to us with high recom¬ 
mendations and I have no doubt they will soon give a good account of 
themselves. Dr. Hope and Mr. Carpenter continue to occupy the posts of 
Chief Scientific Officer and Assistant Scientific Officer, respectively, and their 
qualifications are too well known to you all to need any special mention by 
me. 

I understand that among the pests and blights which will continue to 
receive special attention during the coining year are the elusive blister blight so 
prevalent at times in the Darjeeling district, the mosquito blight with which 
we are all familiar, and which is specially troublesome in the Dooars and 
Cachar districts, and the white ant, which does such e.xtensive damage in all 
districts. It has been usual at this time to take advamage of the presence 
in Calcutta of the Cess Representatives from the tea districts to consult 
with them as to the programme of work to be done by the Scientific 
Department during the next twelve months, but, unfortunately, w'e have no 
one from either the Brahmapootra or Surma Valleys with us at this time. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Skinner and the Hon’ble Mr. Cathcart, the Chairman, 
respectively, of the Branches concerned, are both, I regret to say, in in¬ 
different health at present and moreo\er are much occupied with preparations 
for their early departure for England. I take this opportunity of asking you 
to join w'ith me in expressing our appreciation of the honour done to the 
industry by the conferring on the Hon’ble Mr. Cathcart of a C. I. E. Mr. 
Cathcart has done yeoman service for some years as Planting Represen¬ 
tative on the Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam and also as Chairman 
of the Surma \'allcy Branch of this Association and we congratulate him on 
this recognition b}' Government of his valuable services. 

As regards the proposal, referred to by Mr. McMorran in his speech 
from this chair last year, that the officers of the scientific dep.artment should 
be provided w'ith suitable head-quarters at a common centre, I am glad to 
say that this has been given effect to. Two commodious bungalows, as also 
a suitable laboratory, are now in course of erection at Tocklai in the Jorhat 
district of Assam and they will I trust, be ready for use shortly. These 
buildings and the necessary tank, etc., will entail a considerable expenditure 
of money and I do not anticipate that we shall be able to complete them at 
a much less cost than half a lakh of rupees. This sum will, of course, fall 
to be provided for out of the funds of the Association and I shall presently 
move a resolution to the effect that these funds be drawn upon to the 
extreme names, for this purpose. The arrangement under which the 
As.sistant Scientific Officer, the entomologist and the mycologist are to be 
located together is one w'hich has met with general approval. It has very 
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undoubted advantages, not the least of which is that when one of the 
officers luenlioned is away on tour his laboratory work can be continued 
under the supei vision of one of the others. It will permit of a greater 
amount of research work than has hitherto been posnble and particularly 
of such work as demands the attention of two or more of the officers, while 
at the same time special enquiries may be carried on without breaking the 
continuity of the routine work of the laboratory. 

W'hen called upon to present his report in the working of the Scientific 
Department, Dr. Hope said:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In making the annual statement of the 
Scientific Officer with regard to thr* progress of the scientific department I 
will first review the work which has been carried out during the past year. 

The chief subjects which have engaged attention have been :— 

1 Th(‘ firing of tea 

2 The physical properties of tea soil 

3 Mannrial experiments carrkxl out by managers of gardens 

4 Tlu' damage caused by the tea seed bug; and 

5 the damage in tea chest woods caused by beetles. 

Tlie study of the firing of tea has been continued by Mr. Carpenter and 
myself and we have formed opinions on the subject some of which w’cre 
referred to briefly on this occasion last year. Our practical conclusions in 
genci’il are in agreement with those which have been arrived at by other 
workers in the same field, amongst whom are our immediate predecessors, 
but on certain points of some importance this is not so. Much further 
investigation on the theoretical and practical aspects of manufacture 
generally is necessary before the merits of thtse opinions can be settled and 
the problems connected therewith will have our full attention when our new 
laboratory is equipped. 

Investigation of the physical properties of tea soils has been carried 
out steadily during the past year in the ('alciitta laboratory. When a 
genera] survey of the tea soils of North-East India has been made from this 
point of view, it should afford a valuable addition to the chemical studies 
made by Dr. Mann. 

Mannrial experiments made by managers of tea gardens have been 
closely watched throughout the year and a short paper on the subject will 
appear in the next number of the Quarterly Journal, a publication to which 
I will refer later. Only one point calls for particular note, and that is the 
possibility of the application of lime proving to be of greater benefit to tea 
than was at one time supposed. 

The work done by the Imperial mycologist in conjunction with ourselves 
in connection with the damage to tea seed which is probably caused by the 
tea seed bug Poccilocoris latus was referred to briefly last year. Mr. 
Antram has devoted some time since then to the study of the life history of 
this insect, and an article on the subject has recently appeared. 

The damage caused by beetles in tea chest woods has engaged the 
attention of the entomologist and myself during the past year, and a preli¬ 
minary pamphlet describing the species of insects responsible for the damage 
and the condition under which their attacks take place has just been 
published. The subject is perhaps a side issue but it falls, I think, within the 
sphere of our work. F’urther enquiries are being made with the object of 
determining whether any treatment of the wood such as might render it 
immune to attack be feasible. 
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Your Chairman has referred briefly to some of the problems which are 
to be investigated in the immediate future and it only remains for me to say 
in this connection that I fully understand the importance of devising some 
means whereby the ravages of mosquito blight, blister blight and white 
ants may be checked. The draft programme of tlie work of the current 
year which I am about to lay before the department Sub-Committee contains 
arrangements for carrying on our investigations of these matters immedi¬ 
ately. 

Some time ago it was suggested that a periodical might be issued under 
the auspices of the scientific department, containing matter, such as is likely 
to be of general scientific interest to those connected with the tea industry. 
This suggestion was put into practice a year ago and four numbers of a 
Quarterly Journal have already appeared. The circulation of this Journal 
is sufficiently large to indicate that it supplies a want and to justify its conti¬ 
nuation. 

Another innovation which was sanctioned some time ago is about to be 
out into force. This is the formation of an analytical department. An 
additional chemist has recently been appointed, and the scientific department 
is now in a position to undertake chemical analysis at a scale of charges 
which will be made as moderate as possible. I hope that this arrangement 
will enable members of the Association to obtain information with regard to 
the composition of soils, manures and so on more easily than has hitherto 
been possible and that it will stimulate interest in those important branches 
of tea garden work. 

-o-—— 

Extracts from Abstract of Proceeding's of a Meeting of the General 
Committee held at Calcutta on February 27, 1912. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, {London ).— 
Letters dated 26th January, and 2nd and 9lh February 1912 from the Secre¬ 
tary, Indian Tea Association (London), which had been previously circu¬ 
lated, were now to be recorded. The principal subjects dealt with in these 
letters were:— 

(a.) Ocean Freights .— .... 

(6.) Stocks of Tea. —It was mentioned in the letter of 9th February 
that in the Board of Trade returns for January the bonded stock of tea in 
the United Kingdom had been divided and the exact proportion given of (a) 
India, ib) Ceylon, (c) China, other countries; instead of being stated, a.s 
formerly, in one total. 

Quinine and Malaria, —There was read a letter of 24th February 
from the Consul General for the Netherlands, forwarding two copies of a 
booklet entitled “ The Value of Quinine in combating Malarial I'ever” by 
the Official of the Netherlands-Indies Association for the promotion of the 
interest of Cinchona Planters. The booklet was to be circulated for perusal 
by the Committee. 

Scientific Department, —There is printed, as an appendix to these 
proceedings, a note regarding the Analytical Branch of the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment, stating the fees which it is proposed to charge for analyses of soils, 
manures. 

APPENDIX. 

The Analytical Branch of the Scientific Department. 

With the appointment of an additional chemist the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment is in a position to undertake analyses of .soils, etc., for members of the 
Association at the following scale of charges which have been made as 
moderate as possible. 
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Oir.CAKK. 

Nitroi^en ... ... ... ... Rs. 5 

Complete (Nitrogen, total ash & insoluble ash)... „ 10 

Son.. 

Chemical ... ... ... ... „ 40 

Mechanical ... ... ... ... „ 32 

Ordinary Report (Nitrogen, insoluble silica, 

organic matter, phosphoric acid, Potash) ... „ 32 

Mechanical and Ordinary ... ... ... „ 60 

Complete investigation (Chemical and Mecha¬ 
nical and investigation of bacterial activity)... „ 75 


Manurks. 

Percentage of phosphoric acid. Potash, Nitrogen.. „ 5 per estimation. 

Analyses of other substances such as lubricating oils, coal, paints, etc., 
arc undertaken and a scale of charges may be obtained on application to 
the Analytical Officer. 


All analyses will be carried out under the direct supervision of one of 
the PZuropean Officers of the department and reports of analyses will be 
signed by him. 

The .\nalytical laboratory is situated at the Association’s Experimental 
Station in Assam and all samples and correspondence relating thereto 
should bo directed as follows :— 

The Analytical Officer, 

The Tocklai Experimental Station, 
Cinnamara P. ()., 


Assa \f. 


The officers of the department hope that this arrangement will enable 
tea planters to obtain information with regard to the composition of their 
soils, manures, etc., more easily than has hitherto been possible and that it 
will stininlate interest in this impottant branch of their work. 


The Tea Trade. 

Imports of tea during January were 5 million lbs. larger than in January, 
1911, and the total stocks on the 31st were much augmented, being over 
1352 million lbs., compared with nearly 125 million lbs. in 1911, 134^ million 
lbs. in 1910. The large addition to the stock is attributed to the increased 
quauity held in private warehouses. The market of late has had an 
improved tone, as the quantities coming forward are not large, having under¬ 
gone a decided reduction. Common blackish Indian leaf is worth lid., 
which is about the same quotation as at this time last year. These prices 
are lower ; this circumstance is due to the increased quantity of rough and 
stalky teas from India recently offering. Despite the heavy quantity of 
plain tea still on the market, values have not given way; on the contrary a 
firmer tendency has been latterly observable, particularly for good liquoring 
sorts. The autumnal invoices which have arrived from India have not been 
up to the average standard. The anticipations of increased production in 
Ceylon have not been realised, the yield there being checked by cold 
weather; quality of the offerings, however, should shortly show decided 
improvement. Imports from Java during January increased by over Z 
million lbs., and have exercised a steadying influence upon the value of low 
medium grades generally. The outlook from the producer’s point of view 
appears favourable, but with common tea remaining dear prospects for 
.distributors cannot be regarded as encouraging.— The Grocer, 
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INDIAN TEA CESS COMMITTEE. 

Advertising In America—1911-12. 

Memo. :—The following report by Mr. R. Hlechynden, the representative 
of the Indian Tea Cess Committee in the United States, upon the work 
done during the third quarter of the season 1911-12, is published for general 
information:— 

INDIAN TEA AMERICAN ADVERTISING FUND. 

Season 1911-12. 

Report tor Third Quarter. 

1 beg to submit my report for the months of October, November and 
December 1911. 

N EWS PAPERS. 

2. At the end of the second quarter all newspaper advertising was 
concentrated in the State of Iowa. Additions were continuously made to 
the list of papers we were using, so that by the end of the third quarter we 
had used substantially all the daily newspapers published in that State, 

3. Full details as to the form of the advertisement we use have been 
given in previous reports, so that further description is needless. Whole 
pages taken from the newspapers we used, showing the advertisements are, 
as usual, attached to this report. 

4. Newspapers advertising, with all other work, was suspended in the 
middle of December as from that time to the close of the year consumers as 
well as the trade are too absorbed in other things. 

Specialty Men. 

5. Three men were employed throughout this quarter, but ceased 
working about the middle of December, as grocers will not give attention to 
specialty men while the Christmas trade is active. 

6. The three men reported 330 sales of 9,400 lbs. of fea, an average 
of about 2S^ lbs. This average is about the same as in the previous 
(juarter, but the sales were fewer owing partly to the loss of two full weeks 
in December and partly to the setting in of severe winter which made 
travelling through the country districts very arduous. 

7. At the close of the quarter we had very thoroughly covered the 
area mapped out, with the exception of those parts of Nebraska which border 
the State of Iowa and form part of the territory. 

Post Cards and Samples. 

8. Advertising matter was sent out regularly till about the middle of 
December, after that time mails are overloaded and such matter is not 
carefully handled. 

The following is the record for the third quarter, compared with those 
of the two previous quarters:— 


Months. 

Post cards. 

Samples. 

Total. 

October 

... 22,085 

7,192 

29,277 

November 

... 13,583 

7,115 

20,698 

December 

... 13,559 

1,014 

14,573 

Total 

... 49,227 

15,321 

54,548 

Second quarter 

... 63,507 

18,354 

81,861 

First quarter ... 

... 68,451 

22,846 

98,227 


181,185 

56,521 

237,706 
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Third quarter, mailing lists ... 271 Names 15,321 Average 56 Names. 

Second „ „ „ ... 253 „ 18,354 „ 72 „ 

First „ „ . 414 „ 22,846 „ 55 


Total three quarters ... 958 56,521 183 

9. Post cards from Calcutta continued to arrive during this (juarter, 
but their number is not recorded here as they are posted in Calcutta and 
arrive here about one month later. 

10. We have had to hold back (luite a number of post cards and 
samples which in the ordinary course would have been despatched as the 
weather has been unusually cold. During the first three weeks in January 
the thermometer has for days at a time been about the zero mark and has 
been down to 14® below zero in St. Louis and many degrees colder in Iowa. 
At such times ordinary traffic on the railways is dislocated and trains are 
many hours behind time. In such conditions advertising matter does not 
get good treatment from overworked and half benumbed officials and rural 
mail carriers. 

I refer here to this as the advertising matter still in hand should 
properly appear in the figures for the third quarter. 

Delivekihs. 

11. The jobbers reported 355 deliveries of about 20 lbs. As mentioned 
in my last report, each delivery represents a decorated canister of suitable 
•capacity lettered with the words India tea. These form a lasting advertise- 
ment on the grocers’ shelves. 

Gi:ki:r.\l. 

12. The quarter has been a troubled one for the lea trade generally. 
Ill my last report I alluded to the situation caused by the enforcement of 
the new regulations affecting green teas imported into this country. These 
regulations were framed under the special act known as the Tea Act and 
their intent was to exclude all coloured teas without distinction. Owing to 
■defects in the selection of the standards which are used by the tea examiners 
for purposes of camparison, some China green tea w'as admitted though now 
known to contain artificial colouring. One section of the trade is desirous of 
such tea being excluded while another section is in favour of its admission. 
The result has been appeals and counter appeals; issue of new rules laying 
down chemical formula to be used in doubtful cases and claims that the 
formula is inadequate. Appeals have been carried to the President and the 
question remains undecided. The consequence of this uncertainty as to 
supplies has checked active tea buying although it is generally realized that 
there are short supplies this season and conditions in China make it (]uestiori> 
able whether a full supply will come from that country next season. 

The immediate result has been an increased demand for Japan tea, as 
producers in that country have complied with the United States requirements 
and Japan green tea is being sold as a substitute for China greens. India 
tea and generally all black teas will benefit under present conditions and 
will gain largely in the end. Our work daring the sea.son has been very 
opportune as we have been paving the way for the trade to offer black teas 
in territory where it previously had no chance. 


In the course of a letter to the Grocer^ Mr. P. Lawrence, Secretary to 
the China Tea Association ; observes :— 

“ One of the largest firms of wholesale tea dealers in London . . . write 
in their last annual report:—‘ There is evidence that the campaign so skil¬ 
fully conducted in favour of a reversion to China tea is having the efloct of 
increasing the consumption of choice high-priced grades.’ ” . . 
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RUBBER 

Rubbei* in 1911. 

Thoii^Ii “ drought ” caused some reduction of supply during the early 
summer, the total imports of plantation rubber are satisfactory, write 
Messrs. Figgis. The general quality and preparation have been excellent,, 
though bad water on some estates has accounted for rubber of poor colour* 
The readiness to sell at market values, whilst Brazil attempted to hold up 
prices, and the quickness with which plantation rubber can be used by 
manufacturers, have produced a phenomenal demand and consumption for 
it. Our monthly tables of imports, deliveries and stocks show deliveries 
regular and as large as the greatly increased import. This is the safe basis 
for planters to work on, and we hope no disastrous boom like last year will 
tend to upset the safe future sale and good demand for plantation which we 
anticipate to continue. We estimate 850.000 acres under rubber cultivation 
in the East—part of this will no doubt revert to jungle again—^but it is wise 
to remember that of the probably 100 million trees, not 15 per cent, have 
been tapped yet. Probably 100,000 acres are Castilloa and Rambong. 
New planting has not been so rampant, as the ridiculous boom of 1910 has 
not induced new enterprise. As we anticipated, more business has been 
done this year for forward delivery or shipment, many companies wisely 
securing sales at a satisfactory profit of a good portion of their output. 
This also has greatly increased the sale and demand for plantation. There 
has been a decline in the supply of many wild medium rubbers; Guayule, 
mainly used in America and Germany, decreased to 9,200 tons. The 
manufacture of “ reclaimed ” rubber has been enormous. We recommend 
most estates to prepare rubber in crepe form and cannot too largely urge 
that, whether crepe or sheet, rubber be packed loose and dry, flat, in 
lengihs of the cases, not turned over or twisted. Rubber should not arrive 
mouldy and damp, and so not be tenderable as “ fair- average quality.” 
W’e repeat last year’s advice to planters to wash and clean the rubber 
thoroughly and to prepare as large a proportion as possible of good 
colour; also not to send many qualities or very small lots. Any lots of 
under 4 cwts. arc to be sold by auction as star lots ” at the conclusion of 
the sales. Block —Only clean resilient hard quality is liked : it is better to 
shin as crepe or sheet. Rack in strong cases of 2 cwts. to 3 cwts. each. No 
paper, fuller’s earth &c to be used. ”Cotton” adhering to the rubber from 
the presses is very prejudicial to its sale and value. The cases should be 
planed smooth inside, to avoid small pieces of wood adhering to the 
rubber. 

We suggested in our last annual circular that estates should standardise 
their qualities and try to send No. 1 Latex pale, No. 2 light brown and grey, 
No. 3 (from bark scrap; dark and brown; very common pieces and scrap 
can be sent in one bulk for sale on arrival. The supplies from the Amazonas 
show little decline, although Brazil inercliants suffered so seriously from last 
year’s cxtra\agant boom of prices. The extracted rubber from “ Jelutong” 
has much declined in quantity, but recently the quality greatly improved. 
Shipments of raw Jehitong, about 34,0C0 tons; over tw'o-thirds to America. 
Rambong has been in very good demand at high prices for clean dry lots 
but Castilloa sold cheaply and was too soft. 

The world's supply of rubber was about 76,000 tons in 1911 (with 
Guayule &c., 88,000 tons). Consumption took nearly the whole and we 
close with moderate stocks. The great extension of motor vehicles has 
been the chief cause of the large consumption of rubber, and the unusual 
heat of the last fine summer, not only aided in this, but caused a much more 
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rapid wear of tyres and consequent replacement. In America where they 
had largely over-manufactured last year, the demand has mostly cleared 
the old stocks and they have purchased rubber freely the last four months, 
manufacturers being very busy again. Last January good sheet sold at 5s, 
5d, closing at 4s, lUi; smoked 5s. lid., closing value 4s. lljd.; pale crepe 
at 5s. 6d., closing now value 4s. Hid. 

Rubber Plantations. 



1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Cejdon 

Malaya, Malacca (about 40 

180,000 

187,000 

200,000 

210,000 

million trees, not 12 million 
tapped in 1911) 

185,000 

240,000 

290,000 

350,000 

Borneo 

Dutch East Indies (Java 

10,000 

10,000 

12,000 

20,000 

110,000 ; Sumatra 80,000) 
etc. 

90,000 

120,000 

185,000 

200,000 

India and Burmah 

German Colonies, Samoa (2,000) 

30,000 

31,000 

30,000 

40,000 

East and West Africa 

... 

38,000 

45,000 

45,000 


Mexico, Nicaragua, and Honduras have probably planted 80,000 acres, 
mostly Castilloa; also Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru. India is 
extending. More in Burmah and Mergui; the Philippines (small as yet), 
Samao, Hawaii, other islands, and New guinea, Queensland, small, and 
Seychelles little. The East and West Coast of Africa have plantations; 
some also in Congo region and German West Africa; also in British East 
Africa, Uganda, and the West Indies (probably 5,000 acres). Hra;:il, Bolivia 
and Peru exported in 1911 39,500 tons, in 1910 40,500, 42,000 tons in 1909, 
40,000 tons in 1908, 41,500 tons in 1907. Manicoba, fair supply. Gnayule, 
from Mexico, largely used in America and the Continent, decreased to about 
9,200 tons. 

From Brazil^ Amazonas^ Bolivian^ ^^cruvian^ and (Wild) Medium 
Rubber :—The consumption has been larger than ever, and the trade very 
active, especially during the last four months. Nearly the whole of the 
supplies of rubber have been consumed—probably 74,000 tons rubber, to 
which must be added some 10,000 tons Gnayule, and the enormous quanti¬ 
ties used of reclaimed rubbers. Fluctuations in prices were frequent and 
considerable, but not so violent the last half of the year. Europe has been 
busy throughout and the fine summer caused a much increased demand for 
“tyres.” America has been very busy since August, Financial difticulties 
of holders forced the price of fine hard drawn to 3s. \0d, and the purchase 
by a .syndicate in Brazil of about 3,000 tons to maintain prices has not 
resulted successfully and this is held in Brazil. Many importers and holders 
have suffered seriously from the extravagant ‘‘ boom ” of last year, and the 
supply of eastern plantation rapidly increased, and importers sell at once, of 
which Bnizil must take note.— Economist. 

Hevea In ilava* 

Java still appears to be in a doubtful state with regard to the culti¬ 
vation of Hevea hrasiliensis. It is said that during the last few years, and 
especially when boom conditions were prevailing, Dutch planters and 
merchants owning worn-out coffee estates took full advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to sell, sometimes at fabulous prices, their estates to British companies. 
It was sometimes sufficient if the estate possessed a large enough number of 
Hevea trees of a specified age the condition of the soil or the over-planted 
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or weedy state of the property not being taken into consideration. While 
these criticisms admittedly apply to many Java Companies registered in 
Great Britain, it is obvious that they do not hold good for others which by 
their crops and dividends have already proved their general soundness. In 
fact the poor show made by some Hevea estates in Java can be attributed 
to quite other causes than those mentioned above. 

One of the most important points to be borne irrmind in connection 
with Hevea in Java is that there are very few planters'in that land who 
possess a thorough practical knowledge of the systems of tapping in vogue 
in other countries, the yield of rubber obtainable per coolie per day, or the. 
up-to-date methods of coagulating, washing, drying and packing. What 
knowledge the planters in general possess is largely of a theoretical character 
and has rarely been acquired by actual work on the plantations of Java. 
The few good Hevea planters in that land have more work before them than 
they can possibly undertake; for this lack in number investors in this 
country must necessarily suffer. 

It may be reasonably asserted that this phase must have been passed 
through in Malaya, Ceylon and Sumatra and that matters will right thein- 
sclvei in course of time. W'hilc admitting that this view is partially correct 
we must say that the transitional stage from apathy to alert efficiency was 
by no means so drawn out in other countiics as it promises to be in Java ; 
and it was not accompanied by that frecpient change of management which 
has been so noticeable of late in Java. What, then, is the cause of this 
slackness ? One of the reasons uhy better yields have not been obtained is 
because the present-day Hevea manager finds it difficult to forget his dole¬ 
ful experiences with Castilloa and Kambong. The loss in hard cash and 
labour in connection with these rubber trees in Java had been great; and 
many Hevea estate managers to-d'iy are lacking in confidence. Many of 
them do not really believe in the success of Hevea rubber. 

And some of them are apparently not very keen on being taught how to 
make Hevea a success. We are aware that these are somewhat strong 
remarks for one who is connected with Ja\a estates to make. Judging 
estate alTairs from the British standpoint one cannot help being struck by 
the lack of details in accounts, and enthusiasm in general progress of Hevea 
cultivation on many estates. Perhaps it i^ prejudice coming to light in the 
form of stubbornness; It might well bo that the Ceylon and Malayan 
systems of accounts and general management are. not always understood in 
Java. Certainly the value of discipline does not appear to bo appreciated 
so highly in Ja\'a as even in the sister colony—Sumatra. Without confi¬ 
dence in Hevea, without a thorough grasp of tapping methods and the 
preparation of rubber, or in the absence of enthusiasm and discipline 
among the staff, Hevea cannot be made the success in Java which it has 
been in adjacent colonies. 

Probably one of the reasons'why Hevea yields have not been what 
they ought to have been in Java, is that the commission basis, when applied 
to Hevea as against robusta coffee and sugar, is not so attractive to the 
estate manager and staff. There is a longer wait for crops and the amount 
of commission received even when Hevea trees commence yielding is not 
particularly great. It is quite common for Java managers to receive a 
commission of 10 per cent, of the profits from coffee, or cash for every 
picul of coffee harvested. Kobusta coffee being such a heavy yielder and 
cropping so early is preferred to Hevea, in areas where the latter requires 
six years before tapping can be commenced. As a result of this, instances 
are known where managers have deliberately allowed the coffee to seriously 
interfere the Hevea trees to such an extent that lapping has beea 
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delayed for (jiiite a couple of years despite instructions from directors ia 
Europe to regard Hevea as the important and principal crop. 

It may be snqi;ested that one way out of the difficulty would be to pay 
commission for Hevea trees of a given girth, as is done by the Brazilian 
authorities to encourage the permanent cultivation of Hevea trees. The 
suggestion though flavouring of absurdity does, however, indicate the 
necessity of radical changes on Hevea estates. 

The difficulties experienced by most English companies owning estates 
in Java will probably be overcome by the introduction of better supervision 
by visiting agents drawn from Dutch planters who have a thorough grasp of 
the methods adopted in Malaya and Sumatra. The majority of managers 
require all the pracitical assistance possible and will, in otir opinion, soon 
realise that in Hevea brasiliensis they have a tree which for hardiness and 
yielding capacity cannot be equalled by any other plant in the tropical 
world. There is money to be made with Hevea in Java for managers as 
well as shareholders. There are thousands of acres in that island which can 
grow’ Hevea as well as, if not better, than Klang, Langkat or Kalutara. There 
is a labour force to draw upon which other countries find useful, and it should 
not be difficult to encourage the growth of a resident tapping force by the 
payment of prcmiuins according to the length of tapping servire rendered. 
In oJir opinion, English Companies operating in Java should have their 
shares at a much higher value than they are to-day. Instead of the few,, 
such as Bondjasarie, Java Rubber Plantations, Simo and Java Amalgamated, 
standing at a premium, there should be a score of companies showung a 
considerable capital appreciation at the present time.— India-Rubber 
Journal, 

The Question of Quality in Fii*at Latex Contracts. 

This question has been causing much discussion in Mincing Lane, and 
it has been f(jlt by many of the dealers that a good deal of rubber has been 
passed as first latex the quality of which is open to grave question. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of discussion has raged over the question 
of unsmoked sheets. Until recently this grade has been divided into two- 
qualities. 

1. Fair average quality, which was clean, even strong rubber, not 
stuck, and without any trace of mould, damp or virgin, 

2. Rough off' sheets, consisting of stuck, mouldy, resinous, or virgin 
sheets, which, how-ever useful they might be to manufacturers for certain 
purposes, could not possibly be classed as fair average quality. 

Of late there has been a tendency on the part of the arbitration com¬ 
mittee to pass the second grades of sheet as fair average quality. In a lesser 
degree this is true of first latex crepe, where parcels of stained, spotted or 
scrappy rubber have been passed as first latex. 

This gradual lowering of the standard of first latex rubber is much to 
be deplored on every ground. 

It is prejudicial to the interests of both producer and consumer; to 
the former because it gives the careless estate manager an opportunity of 
getting as good a price for badly prepared rubber as for that which is well 
prepared; to the latter because he will not be able to rely on the quality of 
the plantation rubber when he buys for forward delivery. 

Plantation rubber is a great and increasing industry and it is hy 
encouraging the estates to produce rubber of the very highest standard that 
its use will spread more and more among manufacturers. 

Anything that tends in ever so slight a degree to lower the standard will 
be fatal to the industry and is much to be regretted, and it is to be hoped in 
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the interests of all that every encouragement will be given to those estates 
which produce the finest quality of rubber. 

This can only be done by rigidly adhering to a high standard of quality, 
and it is to be hoped that any attempts to pass the off-grades of rubber as 
first latex will meet with failure. These off-grades of rubber do not give 
the same results in manufacture as the highest grades and it is in the 
interests of all concerned that the manufacturers should always be able to 
rely on receiving what they have bought. 

In this connection it is pleasing to be able to chronicle that the arbit¬ 
ration committee has at last recognised the importance of this matter and 
has consulted with the trade upon the advisability of fixing a more definite 
standard iii future.— India-Rubber Journal* 

In FormoMi 

Permission was granted last year to a Japanese syndicate to form a 
rubber plantation, and some 3,500 acres of waste land in Kagi Prefecture 
were leased for this purpose. Central American rubber iCastilloa clastica)^ 
Ceara rubber {Manihot Glaziovii)^ Para rubber (Hevea hratiiliensis), 
Assam rubber (Ficus clastica) trees are to be planted, together with bana¬ 
nas, pine apples, and lemon trees, while plantations of other trees will be 
made to protect the more valuable trees from wind and against fire. It is 
expected that the undertaking will be completed in six j-ears. 

The Government horticultural nurseries near Kagi are raising large 
numbers of the above-named trees in a plantation of 25 acres for distribu¬ 
tion to the peasants, who will be encouraged to plant them and taught their 
proper management. 

In British East Africa. 

The annual report of the East Africa Protectorate states that the 
exports of rubber have beaten all previous records, and amounted to ;^'30,903 
(1,672 cwts.) as compared with ;f22.544 (1.582 cwts.) in 1909-10. The 
quantitative expansion of 6 per cent, in conjunction with a 35 per cent, rise 
in value means an increase of 29 per cent, rise in specific value. Here, as 
elsewhere, the cultivation of rubber continues to excite a good de.al of atten¬ 
tion. The principal purchasers of rubber are the United Kingdom (;t 18,128) 
and Germany (0,703). 

Rubber Sohool In London. 

We are glad to learn that the practical classes and lectures on rubber, 
chemistry and analysis, which are being conducted by Mr. Frederick Kaye, 
at the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, N., continue to make good 
progress. The number of students now enrolled has reached 38. We are 
much interested to find that nearly every student is actually engaged in, or 
is connected with some branch of the rubber industry. 

The students can be divided into three groups as far as their relation 
to the practical rubber activities: — 

(а) Young men who are intending shortly to proceed to Ceylon or 
Malaya to take up appointments on plantations. 

(б) Men engaged in marketing raw rubber in Loudon, as in rubber 
brokers* offices or in offices of plantation companies. 

(c) Men interested in the manufacture of rubber goods in the rubber 
warehouses and factories of the city. 

The first part of the course was devoted to the study of the production 
of raw rubber, and to the analysis and valuation of the commercial 
article. ... Next year, with further and fuller equipment which is 
contemplated the shidents will be able to more thoroughly follow any line of 
work and investigation that appeals to their scientific and commercial 
interests.— India-Rubber Journal, 
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selected cuttings. 

AgHoulture In Bolivia. 

The following information respecting the cultivation of coffee, cacao, 
and the sugar-cane in Bolivia has been extracted by the British Vice-Consul 
at La Viix from the Boletin de la Officina Nacional dc Estadistica :— 

The most fertile region of the Republic of Bolivia is the north-east and 
north-west, including a great part of the Department of La Paz, some por¬ 
tion of Chiiquisaca and the Department of Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, and 
Beni. This region includes the mountainous zone and also that of the 
plants. In the mountainous zone, cut by deep valleys, the perpetual snow 
line is at 5,000 metros. The region between 2,500 and 5,000 metres in 
height is called the ‘ puna,’ and produces very little. Valleys are met with 
between 1,600 and 2,500 metres high, and the Yungas that is, the slopes of 
the Cordillera Real where the tributary rivers of the Amazon spring forth, 
lies between 800 and 1,600 metres high. In the valleys and in the Yungas^ 
coffee, cacao, and the sugar-cane are cultivated. 

The centre of coffee cultivation is the Yungas provinces of the La Paz; 
Department, and the coffee grown there is generally considered to be the 
best in quality. The province of Apolobamba of the same Department, and' 
the provinces of Sara, Velasca, Chiquitos, and the C'ordillera, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Santa Cruz, produce a good second class coffer. The product i& 
also cultivated in the Department of Chiiquisaca, but on a very small scale,. 
The production of the Yungas provinces of La Paz, which is relatively small 
at present, could bo considerably increased, but the cultivation of cacao- 
appears to be more in favour with the agriculturists of this region. Coffee 
is exported, Chile and the Argentine being the principal countries of desti¬ 
nation. 

The production of cacao is much less than that of cofl'ee. It is chiefly 
cultivated in the Department of Santa Cruz, although even there conditioiKs 
are such that the production could be increased. The best quality of cacao 
is that grown in the province of Apolobamba in the Department of La Paz. 
This cacao is much appreciated by local connoisseurs, and is known under 
the name of ‘ Pepita de Misiones ’ or ‘ Cocoa of Cavinas,’ from the Fran¬ 
ciscan Mission, no longer existing, where it was cultivated. I'lom this spot,, 
which was on the left bank of the navigable river Madidi. all the region 
became abundantly supplied with cacao plants, some widely disseminated 
and others in large groups, which continue up to the banks of the river 
Madre de Dios. Being so widely spread and in such vast (juantitics, it is in 
thought that the production of cacao is one of the most promising future 
industries of Bolivia. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane is carried on in the Department of 
Santa Cruz, where abundant quantities are produced, principally in the pro¬ 
vinces of Velasco, Chiquitos, Cordillera, and Vallegrande. Only a part of 
this production is used in the manufacture of sugar, which, notwithstanding 
its good quality, cannot compete with foreign imported sugar in other parts 
of the country, as it is handicapped too severely by the cost of transport in 
the interior of the Republic. 

The sugar-cane is also cultivated to a certain extent in the province of 
Azero of the Department of Chuquisaca, the Yungas of the La Paz Depart¬ 
ment, and in the provinces of Mizque, Totora and Chapare of the Depart¬ 
ment of Cochabamba, All this production is employed in the manufacture 
jof spirits and molasses (From the Board of Trade Journal, November 23rd, 
1911, p. 380 .)—Agricultural News. 
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' The Quantity of Sulphur In Soils* 

The Af^ricuUnntl News of August 5, 1911, contained an editorial 
article which pointed out that the importance of sulphur in the life of the 
plant had been under-estiinated, chiefly because the methods of analysis 
commonly employed do not serve for the detection of the whole of the quan¬ 
tity of that element that is present; certain proportions are lost during the 
manipulations concerned in the investigations, and are therefore not ac¬ 
counted for in giving the results. 

The matter obtains further attention in an article by P. de Sornay, 
Assistant Director of the Station Agronoinique, Mauritius, in the Inter¬ 
national Sufiar Journal for September 1911, which describes work devised 
to show that the method that is used for ascertaining the quantity of sul¬ 
phur, as sulphuric acid, in soils, does not succeed in presenting a true idea 
of the proportion cf the element that is present. 

It is first pointed out that, in Mauritius, certain varieties of sugar-cane 
take up a greater amount of sulphuric acid than of phosphoric acid, from the 
soil; while in Hawaii the contrary condition obtains. In both cases, the 
.sulphuric acid content of the leaves is about the same. Analyses of rain¬ 
water in Mauritius have shown that this contains an amount of sulphuric 
acid that serves to supply over 50 lb. of sulphuric acid—ecjuivalcnt to more 
than four limes as much sodium sulphate—per acre ; so that rain is a by no 
means unimportant source of the sulphur required by the canc. Humus 
contains a proportion of sulphur which becomes useful to plants by being 
oxidized to sulphates, in which form it is absorbed. The special usefulness 
of the element formation of the important nitrogenous bodies known as 
albuminoids. 

In methods for estimating sulphur in soils which entail the use of con¬ 
centrated nitric acid as a first step, the presence of iron and aluminium in 
high proportions is sufficient to prevent the sulphur compounds from being 
completely dissolved, so that they are not detected subseque.ntly. When 
hydrochloric acid is used, the preliminary solution is more cfiicicnt, ovving to 
the greater solubility of iron and the alumiuitim in that acid. That this 
condition obtains in practice was shown by extracting a sample of soil with 
nitric acid, and treating the in.soluble residue with hydrochloric acid, when 
in all cases it was demonstrated that the employment of nitric acid had not 
been sufficient for the solution of the sulphur. Further, calcination always 
gave still higher figures for the sulphur content of the soil, because it causes 
the oxidation of the organic sulphur that is present and, in addition, assists 
in the dissolving action of the acids that are employed subse(juently. There 
are losses, however, even when calcination is used, for the carbon present 
causes reduction to sulphides, which are driven oft by heat, and tlie high 
temperature is also siitficieiit to cause volatilization of the sulphur contained 
in some of the organic matter in the soil, before this can become oxidized, 
and fixed. The researches of the author have led to the adoption of a 
method of determining sulphur in .soils, in which the efficiency of calcination 
is increased by mixing with potassium nitrate the samples taken, before 
they are heated, so that complete oxidation to sulphate is obtained. Cases 
have been found, however, in w’hich the use of potassium nitrate in this way 
did not result in the detection of sulphur in greater amounts than those 
given when it was employed, and these occurred chiefly in regard to examples 
that did not possess a high humus content. 

The advice finally given in regard to the matter is that, for the determi¬ 
nation of sulphur in soils, calcination should be carried out after the additioA 
of potassium nitrate, and that extraction of the calcined mass should be 
effected with hydrochloric acid. Details are presented of the maniputatioa 
required in the adoption of this method.— News, 
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Solentiflo Ollloep’s Papers. 

XCV. —Fish Manure. 

During the last few months I have had many enquiries about Fish and 
a new form of Fish manure which is called Fish Guano. This is a some¬ 
what unfortunate choice of name, for Guano is strictly speaking the material 
obtained from old deposits of the excreta of Birds or Bats. However, Fish 
Guano appears to be an old established name for a high grade form of Fish 
more or less milled, or ground up and dried. 

In the following table will be found a number of analyses of Fish 
manures of different kinds :— 



1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Moisture 

i 

1 

15*0 

20*32 



6*47 

3’67' 3’66 

"^Organic Matter 
'■'Soluble Mineral 

— 

56*70 



66*70 

43*11 

' 49*54 

Matter ... 

— 

20*88 



25*16 

18*58 

15*47 

Insoluble Mineral 




1 




Matter ... 

— 

2*10 



1*67 

34*64 

31*33 


— 

100*00 


... 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

'^‘Containing Nitrogen ... 
"‘Containing Phosphoric 

8-5 

7*35 

7'84 

9*0 

7*96 

3*71 

5*86 

Acid ... 

13*3 

8*85 

5‘92 

8*0 

10*50 

7*03 

4*79 


1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cost per ton 

— 

— 

120 

100 

100 ! 

100 

59 

Value per ton 

120*8 

93 

96 

112 

102 

1 

51 

72 


In this table the first column gives the figures quoted by Ville for Nor* 
wegian Fish Guano from an analysis by Wolff. 

The remaining figures relate to Indian samples. No. 2 is an analysis 
made by Mr. Faweitt of a sample of Fish Guano received from the West 
•Coast; No. 3 gives the percentage of Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid in ^ 
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sample also from the West Coast; and No. 4 gives the percentage of these 
constituents guaranteed by a well-known Indian iinn in their Fish Guano. 
Nos. 5 and 6 are analyses recently made in my laboratory of two samples of 
Fish Guano submitted to me, and No. 7 is the average composition of 
ordinary Milled Fish extracted from a number of analyses made by Dr. 
Lehmann. 

It will be noted at once that these manures not only differ very much 
in composition but also in price. When considering the value of a Fish 
Manure to the planter it must be remembered that all the planter wants to 
know is how much plant food there is in the manure and nothing else has 
any value for him. Now in the case of Nitrogen obtained from an organic 
fertiliser, the cost per unit, or what amounts to the same thing, the cost per 
pound can be found from the price of poonacs, while the cost of Phosphoris 
Acid per pound obtained from an organic fertiliser can be calculated from 
the price of Bones. These prices are given in the following table which 
shows at a glance how they are obtained:— , 



Nitro- 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

Acid. 

Price 

Lbs. 

Nitro- 

Lbs. 

Phos- 

phoric 

Price per lb. 
of Nitrogen 


gen. 

per 

ton. 

gen 

per 

ton. 

Acid 

per 

ton. 

& Phosphoric 
Acid. 


% 

of 

/O 

Rs. 



As. 

P‘ 

White Castor Poonac ... 

6 

— 

75 

134*4 


8 

11 

Black Castor Poonac ... 

5 

— 

60 

112 


8 

7 

Neem Poonac 

5 

— 

60 

112 


8 

7 

Hoongay Poonac 

4 

— 

48 

1 89*6 


8 

7 

Ground Nut Poonac ... 

8 

— 

90 

179*2 

1 

8 

0 

Fine Bone Meal 

4 

24* 

85 

89*6 

537*.6 

1 

2 

Steamed Bone Meal 

4 

24 

80 

89*6 

537*6 

1 

1 

0 


The cheapest source of Nitrogen is Ground Nut Poonac in which it 
costs eight annas per pound. In the case of Bones the value of the Nitrogen 
at eight annas per pound is deducted from the price and then the cost of 
the Phosphoric Acid per pound is calculated and it appears that in Steamed 
Bone Meal it costs one anna per pound. 

Now turning to the Fish Manure, the value to the planter can easily be 
calculated. Take the case of No. 5 in the table of analyses as an example. 
In a ton of this Fish Guano there are, 178’3 lbs. of Nitrogen and 235*2 lbs. 
of Phosphoric Acid. 

178*3 lbs. of Nitrogen at 8 as. per pound ... Rs. 89 2 5* 

235*2 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid at 1 a. per pound ... Rs. 14 11 2 

Value per ton ... Rs. 103 13 7 


The price being Rs.lOO per ton it is evident from this that the manure 
is well worth the price. 

This, however, is not quite all that has to be taken into consideration 
because Fish Manures often contain a large amount of insoluble mineral* 
matter, sand derived from the drying grounds &c., and this is not only 
valueless to the planter but he also has to pay freight on a lot of useless 
material. Dr. Lehmann several times called attention to this point, and in 
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his Annual Report for 1905-6 he said, “ all the samples analysed this year 
contain an excessively large proportion of sand. The average of the 
insoluble matter found in the samples analysed some years ago was a little 
less than 6%. This year’s average amounts to more than six times this 
quantity, 36*56. Such excessive adulteration reduces very materially the 
value of milled Fish as a manure.” 

In calculating the value of a manure therefore the percentage of insolu¬ 
ble matter should always be considered. In the example quoted above a 
ton of the manure contains 37*4 lbs. of this useless material which costs 8} 
pies per pound, the cost of the manure per pound (Rs.lOO per ton), so 
that the sum of Rs. 1-10-6 must be deducted from the value which makes it 
Rs.102-3-1 and it is still well worth its price. The case is very different, 
however, when the percentage of insoluble matter is high, and No. 6 in the 
table of analyses is an excellent example of a manure which is worth nothing 
at all. If the value is calculated in the way indicated above the plant food 
in it will be found to be worth only Rs.51 and in addition a ton contains 
775*9 lbs. of insoluble matter which is costing Sh pies per lb. so that a sum 
of Rs.34 odd must be deducted making the manure quite valueless. 

Finally take the case of ordinary milled Fish the analysis of which is 
given in the last column of the table. 

Here a ton of the manure contains 131 lbs. of Nitrogen and 107 lbs. of 
Phosphoric Acid, and 702 lbs. of insoluble matter. 


131 lbs. of Nitrogen at 8 annas per pound. 

Ks.65 

8 

0 

107 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid at 1 anna per pound . . 

,, 6 

11 

0 

Total Rs... 

72 

3 

0 

Deduct 702 lbs, of Insoluble matter at 5 pies per lb. 

18 

4 

6 

Value per ton Rs... 

53 

14 

6 


The cost of this manure is quoted at Rs.59 per ton which is about Rs.5 
per ton in excess of its real value as a fertiliser. 

Fish Manures should not contain more than two per cent, of insoluble 
matter, and when buying, a guarantee of the amount of insoluble matter 
^should be asked for as well as the amount of Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid, 
and samples of the manure delivered on the estate should be analysed to 
check this guarantee. If the manure contains more than 2% of sand the 
amount should be deducted from the gross weight, and if it exceeds 5 or 6% 
the price of this amount should be deducted from the price of the manure 
to compensate for the freight. Not only is the sand useless to the planter 
but he has to pay freight on it, and with cost of transport often, indeed 
usually, amounting to at least Rs.15 per ton this becomes a considerable 
item on the manure bill which should be saved. 

In conclusion it appears from the analyses above, and from samples 
which have been submitted to me, that pure Fish Guanos are on the Indian 
market, and are a cheap form of fertiliser, but guarantees of insoluble 
matter should be asked for and the adulteration carefully looked out for. 

Planters should always calculate out the value of fertilisers they buy, 
not only of Fish Manures but all Manures, so as to get an idea of whether 
they are getting full value for their money, and it is hoped that these few 
notes may enable them to do so. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Kanan Devan Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings at the Bi-Annual Meeting of the Kanan Devan 
Planters' Association, held in the Munnar H, R, Club, 
on Saturday, 3rd February, 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. A. J. Imray, Esq., (in the Chair), W. L. Ranking, C. 

Fraser, H. Smith, A. J. Wright, W. J. Dixson, J. M. Bridgman.. 

C. Rowson, W. O. Milne, R. De C. Meade. G. K. Bewley, J. S. 

B. Wallace, C. E. L. Ward, J. Murray, and E. A. Hughes,. 

(Honorary Secretary). 

By Proxy, —A. W. John. 

Visitors, —Dr. James S. Nicholson and Mr. A. Blair Hill. 

In opening the Meeting, Mr. Imray announced that it was with great 
regret he had to inform them of the resignation of the Chairmanship by Mr. 
H. L. Pinches. He felt certain that all members of the Association would 
regret that business pressure had caused Mr. H. L. Pinches to come to this 
decision. In Mr. Pinches the Association had lost a most excellent Chair¬ 
man who had always taken the greatest interest in the Association’s pro¬ 
gress and work and by his experience had been of the utmost service to 
the Association. He was glad to inform them that Mr. Pinches would 
remain on the Committee and give them the benefit of his advice and 
assistance as often as he possibly could. 

Mr. Fraser proposed and Mr. A. J. Wright seconded, that Mr. A. J. 
Imray be elected Chairman. This was earned nem, con, Mr. Imray, in 
accepting, thanked the Association for the honour they had done him. Mr. 
Hughes proposed that Mr. Fraser be elected Vice-Chairman. This was 
seconded by Mr. Bridgman and carried unanimously. 

The Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting having been printed and 
circulated, were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Chairman proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Pinches 
for his work as Chairman. This was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman having decided that the heads of the Medical, Transport 
and Engineering Departments were eligible for election as Members, the 
Chairman proposed “ that Dr. Nicholson and Messrs. A. Blair Hill and 
G. W. Cole be elected members of the Association.” This was carried 
unanimously. 

Sri Mulani Delegate ,—The Chairman informed the Association that 
Mr. A. J. Wright, had been selected as their Delegate to attend the Sri Mulam 
Assembly, and that he had been instructed to place the matter of the state 
of the roads before the Government as strongly as possible. 

He was also asked, if the matter of Game Laws was brought up, to help- 
the matter forward as much as he possibly could. Mr. Wright thanked the 
Association for the honour they had done him and promised to do his utmost 
in their interests. 

The matter of Game Laws was then brought up and it was felt by 
every one that there was very urgent need for their immediate improvement, 
Mr. Bridgman stated he had received no reply to his letter of 21st December, 
1910, enclosing the copies of the letters of men in the District giving their 
views and opinions on the proposed Game Laws which he had received 
from Government and which has been sent by him in repl5% After some 
discussion it was proposed by Mr. Fraser: “ that the Association regrets that 
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no notice had been taken by the Chief Secretary to Government of the 
Honorary Secretary’s letter of 21st November, 1910, with enclosures, reply¬ 
ing to the notice he had received of the proposed Game Laws and that this 
Association has the honour to request that the Chief Secretary will give this 
matter his interested and immediate attention.” This was seconded by Mr. 
Dixson and carried unanimously. Mr. Bridgman proposed: “ that a new 
Game Committee be elected to go into the whole matter and place their 
proposals before the General Annual Meeting to be held in May. The Com¬ 
mittee to consist of Messrs. E. E. Williams, A. W. John, M. C. Koechlin, 
W. J. Dixson, C. Fraser and John Carless. This was seconded by Mr. Bewley 
and carried nem. con. 

Post Offices, —The matter of the working of the District Post Offices 
was then brought up. The Honorary Secretary read the letter No. 14399, 
from the Superintendent of Post Offices, Madura, in which he informed the 
Association that the Govcrninenl has decided to abolish the 2nd despatch 
from Munnar to Bodinayakanur. Se\eral members complained very 
strongly of the delay that occuirrd in the receipt and despatch of their 
letters, parcels, etc., etc. It was pointed out that a letter sent from Munnar 
to Chittavurrai and vice vers^K sl distance of 16 miles, took 56 hours in 
delivery 1 1 It w^as felt that very marked improvement in the working of the 
Post Offices w'as urgently called for. After some discussion, Mr. Wright 
proposed : “ that the Postmaster-General be addressed on the whole subject 
of Post Office arrangements of the District, with particular reference to the 
letter No. 14399 of 21st Januar>% 1912, from the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Madura, in which it is decided to discontinue the 2nd despatch from 
Munnar to Bodinayakanur, pointing out that the lack of support complained 
of arises solely from the alterations recently made in the whole of the arrange¬ 
ments for receipt and despatch of Postal matter at the Munnar Office. 
Further that this Association protests most emphatically against any further 
curtailment of the Postal facilities of the District which it represents.” This 
was seconded by Mr. Fraser and carried unanimously. Mr. Fraser proposed : 
“ that the Honorary Secretary be requested to circularise all members with 
a view to collecting existing specific grievances against the present Post 
Office arrangements.” This was seconded by Mr. Bewley and carried 
unanimously. 

The Lady Ampthill Nurses' Institute, —The Honorary Secretary 
informed the Meeting that he received a letter from the Honorary Secretary 
of the institution, informing him that their subscription not only entitled 
Members, but also their Wives and I’amilies, to the benefits of the institution. 
Recorded with satisfaction. 

Scientific Officer, —This matter was then brought up for discussion, 
and it was generally felt that the District would benefit by his services. 
Previously there had been a Scientific Officer resident in the District. At 
present it was a question of expense. The Honorary Secretary was asked 
to write and find out from the Secretary of the U. P. A, S. I. what it would 
cost to obtain the benefit of Mr. Anstcad’s services. In the meantime the 
matter be held over until the Annual Meeting, for decision. 

U, P, A, S, /.—The Secretary’s circular No. 68/1911, giving the financial 
position of his Association, was read and after some discussion the^Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to pay the amount asked for from the K. D. P. A. 
(Rs.417.) It was to be pointed out that this payment was to enable the 
U. P. A. S. I. to tide over the present difficulties and was not to be consi¬ 
dered as an annual increase of subscription. This question to be decided 
at the Annual Meeting. 
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Accounts ,—A statement was laid on the table and considered satis¬ 
factory. 

A vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary was proposed by the Chair 
and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

Papers on the table, —U. P. A. S. I. Circulars, Indian Tea Association 
Circulars, Letters, etc., etc, 

(Signed) A. J. IMRAY, 

Chairman, 

(Signed) ERNEST A. HUGHES, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Wynaad Planters^ Association. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at MePpadi Club on March 6th^ 1972. 

Present. —Messrs. Atzenwiler, Darken, Egan, Gillatt, Powell, and C. E. 
Abbott, Honorary Secretary. 

1753. The Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed, 

1754. Election of New Member, —Mr. C. L. Egan was elected. 

1755. Roads, Achoor, —Read Honorary Secretary’s letter to District 
Board Engineer, and his reply stating that it is proposed to spend Rs.300 on 
first mile of this road, that the next 5 miles are to be maintained by the 
E. !, T. P, Company, and that Rs.825 will be spent on the next 13 miles to 
Taravand, including 300 on bridges. 

Vellera Mulla Road, —Read letter from Assistant Engineer. Noted. 
It is hoped that the bridge at mile 2/3 will soon be put in order. 

1756. Labour Advertisements, —Members who require these adver¬ 
tisements in any South Indian vernacular should aoplv as soon as possible 
to the Secretary, U. P. A. S, L. Mr. A. Ff. Martin’s Calendar was exhibited 
in the room. 

1757. Land Settlement, —Read correspondence with Honorary Secre- 
tar}', Nilgiri Planters’ Association. Read also letter from Mr. Waddington. 
It was decided to leave this matter alone as far as Wynaad is concerned. 
The question of Jenini titles in the low country can be discussed later. 

1758. Green Tea Bonus, —Read telegram from Mr. J. Carson Parker, 
and U. P. A. S. I. circular. The Meeting congratulated Mr. Parker. 

1759. Poodnpady Read correspondence. Honorary Secre¬ 

tary was authorised to pay C. Chungaren Rs.50 now for repairs, and a 
further Rs.25 later. 

1760. Ceard Tapping,'—K letter from Mr. Anstead was read with 
much interest. 

1761. S. /. P, Benevolent Fund, —Attention was again drawn to this. 
Three more members have joined. Members wishing to join are requested 
to notify the Honorary Secretary. 

1762. Medical, —Resolved that the Association offer to pay Mr* 
Stewart the expenses he has incurred in connection with the scheme. 

1763. U, P, A, S, I, Exhibition- —Resolved that the Association sup* 
port this. Members are asked to contribute. 
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1764. Isocal Vakil, —Read letter from Mr. A. R. Subramania Iyer 
suggesting that his son, Mr. A. R. Daramraja Iyer, be appointed by the Asso¬ 
ciation to conduct Members* cases under the Madras Planters’ Labour Law 
in the Vayitri Magistrate’s Court. The Association has no power to make 
such an appointment. But this paragraph is printed for information. 

1765. Warrants, —Read letter from the Collector of Malabar inform¬ 
ing us that an inquiry is being held under the orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police on the subject of Non-Service of Warrants. 

1766. Destruction of Papers, —^The Honorary Secretary stated that 
there was an accumulation of papers which he thought should be gone 
through with the view of destroying any that are unnecessary to keep. 

Mr. Powell and Mr, Abbott were appointed a Committee, and authorised 
to destroy such papers. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) S. H. POWELL, 

Chairman. 

( ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hon, Secretary, 

Special Meeting, —With reference to paragraph 1744, it was resolved, 
as Mr. Parker was not present, not to hold this Meeting. 

(Signed) S. H. POWELL, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hon, Secretary, 


New Artificial Manure. 

The British Acting Consul at Christiania (Mr. H. C. Dick) reports, on 
the authority of the local press, the production of a new artificial manure, 
“ biphosphate,” as a result of experiments at the Notodden Nitrate Works, 
The new fertiliser is a by-product of the nitrate of lime produced at these 
works and is obtained without affecting the quantity of nitrate produced. 
Apatite or other raw materials are dissolved in the nitric acid and are then 
submitted to further treatment. The experiments have been carried cut 
with apatite from the Bamle apatite mines. It is stated that the “ biphos¬ 
phate ” should prove very valuable as an artificial manure for replacing 
both the superphosphate hitherto in use, and Thomas phosphate. It is 
added that it will probably be possible to place this manure on the market 
at a low price. 


In July, 1908, a parcel of logwood (Haematexylon campechianum) 
seed was received in Ceylon from Jamaica, having been introduced as a 
honey plant on the recommendation of the Bee Committee. According to 
the latest Progress Report of the Ceylon Agricultural Society, the first 
flowering of the trees in Colombo took place at the Government Stock 
Garden about the end of January; but Mr. A. P. Goonatilleke, the enthusi¬ 
astic bee-keeper of Veyangoda, states that the trees on his Kolongasyaye 
estate (Kurunegala District) flowered as early as April, 1910. As the seeds 
are winged and the tree grows freely, except at high elevations, it is likely 
that logwood will become a common plant. Whether it will prove of any 
value as a source of dye remains to be seen; the imports into England 
alone are valued at something like a quarter million sterling. 
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TEA. 

The Indian Tea Induetryk 

The Labour Question.— 1. 

So far as the lea industry is concerned there would appear to be no 
signs of relief in the matter of the labour supply. Each year the labour 
problem becomes more acute, and while the bulk of gardens are still able to 
cope with the work most essential to their well-being, the whole position is 
one fraught with anxiety for the future. Famine in the recruiting districts, 
when it occurs, gives the industry an opportunity of recruiting itself for the 
annual exodus from the gardens of imported coolies to the waste lands in 
the vicinity, and short crops also from time to time alleviate the situation. 
But the constant drain on gardens is greater than the influx, and the posi¬ 
tion is complicated by high wages, which do away with the necessity on the 
part of the cooly of working the greater number of days in the month. 

This latter phase is responsible in the non-agreement districts for much 
of the shortage of labour, and it is only a cjiiestion of time when gardens in 
Assam and the Surma Valley will find themselves in the same predicament. 
At present the Act holds in Assam and its prestifle is felt from end to end 
of the Valley. Collies who are not actually under agreement or who are at 
least only bound by Act 13 are deterred from independence of opinion as to 
whether they should work each and every day or not. And in any case the 
discipline on these gardens is so long established that until very late years 
no cooly attempted to sit in his house at his own sweet will. This desirable 
state of affairs is rapidly altering, and with the threatened withdrawal of 
Act 6, it is only a matter of a few years before it is done away altogether 
and the cooly will say frankly that he will work only when the spirit moves 
him. The interpretation of a cooly’s sweet will in regard to this work 
has been found to be a period just sufficient to earn the few essentials to 
support life and indulge occasionally in intoxication. If a cooly can live 
comfortably on Ks.5 per mensem and fifteen days’ work can procure him 
that amount, it is in the nature of work characteristic to the Orient, highly 
improbable that he will work an extra day to secure himself an excess 
wage. 

That is the position at the present day in Darjeeling, in the Terai, and 
in the Dooars, and although coolies in these districts are paid what are very 
large rates in comparison with Assam and the Surma Valley the history 
of individual people will show that they work considerably fewer days in the 
month in the former than in the latter. The constantly-rising rates in the 
free districts instead of inducing the labour to work more, only enables it to 
sit”, more, and it is indicativ e of the hopelessness of the situation that no 
solution of the difficulty has been found. It is impossible for one garden to 
hold out against the higher rates, as coolies are naturally attracted to the 
gardens paying them. The attraction, be it noted, is not that the coolies 
can earn more, but they can sit more, and this is the crux of the whole 
position. A garden to get its work done has to support a horde of coolies, 
the bulk of whom work only when the task is pleasant and the rate high. 
Combination on the part of employers might help in the circumstances, but 
it is feared that matters as regards rates have now got beyond control, and 
since no two gardens are e(|ually affected it is most difficult of accomplish¬ 
ment, especially in view of the general competition for labour which is 
severe. 

In Assam, as already stated, the position is as yet comparatively easy, 
and by keeping up a large force, gardens are enabled to work their land 
satisfactorily. In the Surma Valley, however, the effect of the Act has 
already begun to dwindle, and free labour conditions are rapidly being 
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established. At the inception of these, comparative relief as regards 
labour difficulties is the first conclusion come to by planters. While 
the relaxation of discipline which it is found essential to make to retain 
the labour on the garden is succeeded by a dropping daily working muster, 
the full virtue of ticca work as against the old hazri system are discovered 
and doubles become the order of the day. It is found that coolies can now 
be induced to turn out to extra hoeing and extra pruning, and liberal pice to 
the men bring them to the plucking field in the afternoon when their own 
work is done. 

This is the stage of comparative prosperity through which the free 
districts have already passed, and it is difficult to believe, on the threshold 
of what would appear to be a complete solution of the labour difficulty, that 
a district when reaching this stage enters upon a certain downward course. 
It is the last move on the board and represents the calling up of the reserves. 
For a time the cooly from sheer habit turns out to work with fair regularity; 
and, besides, his cupidity is excited at the prospect of earning money which 
was unattainable before. Gradually, however, as he finds out that he need 
not work unless he wishes to and that money is easily come by. he falls 
back to the Eastern habit of working only sufficient to provide himself with 
the necessaries of life. These, as has already been pointed out, are un¬ 
fortunately few, and since what it took 25 days’ work to secure heretofore 
can now be secured in 15 days, the latter represents his maximum month’s 
work. 

At this point a garden endeavours to keep up its working capacity 
increasing the rate offered for piece work or by decreasing the tasks, and as 
its neighbours are in the same position as regards the labour the enhance¬ 
ment of rates is general. Having once entered upon the downward course 
it is practically impossible to stay the movement. The coolies clamour for 
higher and higher rates, and batches move from garden to garden, seeking 
increased wages, not that they may earn more, but that they may be able to 
idle more. Each increase in rates eventually brings about a corresponding 
ability on the part of the cooly to work less and yet live, on the fat of the 
land. I’he result is not only higher rates all round but a lower standard of 
work, until, as may be found in Sylhet already, a cooly expects to earn a 
full hazri, hoeing, for two hours’ work. 

The above is no exaggerated picture of what is occurring now in Dar¬ 
jeeling, the Terai and parts of the Dooars, and what is history there is 
surely foreshadowed as regards the Surma Valley and Assam. It will be 
admitted that rates are rising everywhere, but unfortunately there is no 
tendency on the other hand for the working capacity of the cooly to rise in 
sympathy. The case in a nutshell is the difficulty of inducing the cooly set 
free from discipline to do a full day’s work for a full day’s wages, or in other 
words to earn more than is sufficient for his bare wants. We have seen 
that to increase the rate of wages has sooner or later the opposite effect, and 
it now remains to search for some means of inducing the coolies to work 
more in the course of a month or a year. 

Any remedy which has for its foundation the attracting of coolies from 
one garden to another comes, it is submitted, under the category of rate¬ 
rising, for two can always play at the game and the result is eventually com¬ 
petition which benefits no one but the cooly. And as to the benefit to the 
cooly, if we are to be guided cither by economic or altruistic principles, no 
planter who has experience of the Free Labour districts will argue that a 
cooly is benefitted physically or morally by a system which gives him incom¬ 
parable facilities for idling and indulging in riotous debauch .—The Indian 
Agriculturist, 
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COFFEE. 

Extracts from Messrs. G. Duuring & boon’s monthly market-report 

Rotterdam, February 29th 1912. 

Coffee has been firmer inclined but quiet, in anticipation of the Sao- 
Paulo Government tenders on February 12th, 300,000 bags Santos and Rio, 
of which 29,866 bags Santos in Rotterdam. Prices paid were above the bid’ 
of 83 frs. for good average Havre type. This result was favourably inter¬ 
preted, dispersing any feeling of uncertainty, which had prevailed previously. 
A steadier tone has predominated and a renewal of demand soon became 
apparent, leading to some recovery in values for all desciiptions. 

On February 6th the first of the two Government sales was held 
meeting with much competition. 10,051 bags have been sold at the basis 
of 52 cts. for good ordinary Java, details at foot. Besides, 40,000 bag.s 
Santos have been sold in public auction for Trading Company’s account. 

Importers had vei>’ little to offer and \allies arc now ruling 4- to 1 cts- 
dearer. " • 

The annual figures of Production have been out this mouth. Tho 
total production has been 14,666,000 bags, as comp,ired with 19 175 000 
bags in 1909/10, being only 39,000 bags or J per cent, less than las’t year’s 
valuation. Present crops are being estimated as 17,105,000 bags, as against 
an estimate of 17,933,000 bags last year. The 1912/13 crops are now 
computed to be 15,480,000 bags but this, of course, may be subject to 
many modifications between to-day and one year and a half hence, especially 
so, as an estimate of 8 million for Santos seems to be above the mark by 
perhaps half a million bags. Anyhow, even making allowance for a small 
decrease of consumption, a deficiency of .some two million b.ags this year 
looks within the probabilities. ^ 

In Hamburg, 

Writing on February 21, 1912, the Hamburg correspondent of the 
Economist reported:—• 

The course of the market has during the past week shown that another 
vigorous upward movement in values was being prepared by the same 
parties who pushed prices across 70 pfennig for futures a few months .ago 
There has been more energetic missionary work in the shape of cables 
claimed to emanate from one of the largest commission houses in Santos’ 
saying that the continuous rains had caused much shedding of unripe 
berries, and that the next crop would not exceed outside 8.1 million bags 
Unkind critics here reminded the market that it was not so very long since 
the same parties propagated the same assertion as regards the current crop 
which now, however, shapes for 9-4 millions minimum, which, with 24 millions 
of Rio, gives 12 million bags. Anybody caring to refer back to reiiorts of 
last autumn can make comparisons and draw his own inferences as to the 
value of such information. The point, however, is, as it was then, to attract 
buyers, and in this the propaganda has been fairly successful. . . . The 
selling of actual coffee liberated on the 5th instant is said to be going into 
consumption rapidly, owing to its fine quality. The monthly statistics are 
expected td be more favourable, and the duty paid on coffee taken out of bond 
during January IS practically the same as a year ago. Cost and freight busi¬ 
ness has been light and very difficult; the quotation of representative good 
average Santos has been further advanced to 70s. 3d., against 69s 6d a 
week ago. Correspondence received by mail this week speaks in the most 
flattering terms of the prospects for the crop of 1913-14 where a record yield 
may reasonably be expected barring bad weather during development. 
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RUBBER. 

Rubber Estatee In British East Africa. 

The latest reports on various rubber estates, according to the Leader 
of Nairobi, suggest a promising future for the rubber industry in East Africa. 
One of the most speedily developed estates in the whole country is in Kibos- 
the Kisumu Rubber Estates, No fewer than a thousand acres of Ceara 
Rubber have been worked at since October of last year. Rubber area on 
this particular estate comprises six thousand acres, including two miles of 
railway. An expanse of nine hundred acres will be planted during the rainy 
season. Another 470 acres at Mumias Road is mostly given up to rubber. 
A Rubber estate at Muhoroni may be noted as another specimen of the 
general progress of the rubber industry in the country. One hundred acres 
have been broken up since April last from an estate of one thousand acres, 
showing and proving itself prosperous in every way. It has been found 
-advisable to plant seedlings in nurseries, as planting at stake often leads to 
disaster. 

Monthly Grope From Young Estates, 

It will be remembered that last year most plantations in Malaya and 
Ceylon suffered considerably from drought. In Ceylon the dry weather 
should now have set in; it usually extends from January to April. We, 
therefore, think that all investors should anticipate large monthly increases 
of crop for the first (juarter of the year from most Ceylon properties which 
have entered the producing stage; in fact it is quite likely that February aud 
March crops will be below those for December and January on several 
estates. This periodicity, especially in Ceylon, must not be lost sight of by 
those responsible for delivering specified quantities each month to meet 
forward contracts. 

In Malaya we do not expect the same pronounced periodicity in estate 
crop returns unless the dry period of last year is, in intensity, repeated. It 
will be re-called that the combined effect of drought and foliar change—the 
trees changing their leaves every year during January to March,—was so 
great in 1911 that many managers raised the question of stopping tapping 
altogether during this period. This view was publicly ventilated by Mr. 
Malcolm Curnming at the annual meeting of the Linggi Rubber Company, 
but whether any decision was arrived at is not known. In the dry season 
latex does not flow freely, and a large area of bark is apt to be used up if 
the usual coolie tasks are insisted upon during this period. Personally we 
are inclined to the view that cessation of tapping on any est.ate is not 
practicable except on properties where the labour can be used in arrears of 
weeding, or on inter and catchcrops of coffee, sugar, etc. That the dry 
period should be regarded as one when arrears of other estate work can be 
overtaken and tapping be allowed to slacken for a time strikes us as being 
more feasible; even then serious disorganisation of the labour force and 
factory operations may result. 

Apart from the temporary dry-season reduction on many estates, we 
imagine that shareholders in other companie.s will feel satisfied at the results 
now being recorded from comparatively young trees. In one or two years 
many properties which only recently entered the producing stage w ill have 
their total planted acreages in bearing. They will then compare very 
favourably with older companies whose shares have been maintained, on 
their merits, at prices showing large capital appreciation. The older com¬ 
panies certainly benefited in so far that their early clearings were brought to 
the productive stage at a lower cost, per acre, than others commenced since, 
say, 1908. But whatever that redaction was no one can deny that the 
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capital appreciation which followed and in some cases, still exists, brought 
the capital cost, based on the price of the share, to form £200 to jfiOO per 
acre. When the old and young companies have each their total planted 
acreages in bearing, a movement, possibly, a double one, in shares values 
seems inevitable. The profits will then be in direct relationship to the 
capital costs per acre and under these circumstances it seems quite probable 
that the prices of the respective shares will so move that they will become 
more nearly etiual. In most cases this means a rise in capital value of 
the young producers. 

In order to make the increase in yielding capacity clear, the crops, in 
lb., from young estates for the month of January, in the years 1912, 1911 
and 1910 are given :— 


Estate. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

Jeram ... 

6,219 

2,140 

— 

Ulu Kantau 

... 17.914 

12,170 

1,286 

Langkat Sumatra 

... 16,090 

6,330 

1,875 

Sumatra Para 

... 33.000 

20 384 

6,720 

Bandar Sumatra ... 

... 4,375 

2,231 

290 

Lavant ... 

... 6,750 

3,372 

500 

Grand Central 

... 44,633 

23,946 

— 


These increases from estates in Malaya, Sumatra and Ceylon unmis¬ 
takably point to very rapid progress during the next few years ; an increase 
which should serve to recompense those who have held on to their stocks 
throughout a period of considerable anxiety. When to this is added the fact 
that plantation rubber can be sold for 1913 at over 4.s. per lb., there is some 
reason apparent for the revival in plantation shares which has recently been 
witnessed.— India-Ruhhcr Journal. 

Vitality of Rubbei* Seeds. 

Mr. F. G. Spring, Superintendent, Government Plantations, F. M. S., 
writes in the Agricultural Bulletin of the Straits and F. M. S. States ;— 

Seeds of Hevea hrasiliensis do not retain their vitality for a long 
period and the consequent difficulty of forwarding them successfully to dis¬ 
tant countries is well known. This year several hundred thousand Para 
seeds from tapped trees were packed in Venesta chests with charcoal and 
forwarded to Trinidad. The results obtained were far from satisfactory 
although the seeds were most carefully selected and packed. 

There is no doubt that seeds picked immediately on falling, and care¬ 
fully packed, give the best results. If they are allowed to be on the ground,, 
or if badly packed, a smaller percentage of germination will be obtained. It 
must be borne in mind however, that no matter how the packing has been 
done, the vitality of Para seeds cannot be retained for any length of time 
if they are not gathered immediately. The seeds must not be packed too 
many in a box, otherwise fermentation starts and the whole mass heats and 
loses its vitality; the packing material must be just sufficiently moist to 
prevent the seeds from drying out and not moist enough to encourage the 
growth of moulds and bacteria. For the same reason the packing must be 
fairly tight and yet not quite air-tight. Small boxes seem better than 
larger cases. 

Experiments have been carried out as mentioned in a previous article 
at the suggestion of the Director of Agriculture to compare the germinating 
power of seeds from tapped and untapped trees (Experiment I) and to see 
if by coating the surfaces of the seeds with various substances (Experi¬ 
ment II) the germinating power could be retained for a longer period.. 
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The tapped and untapped trees selected for the experiment are 12 years old ; 
the first mentioned have been tapped for the last 2 years, the seeds were 
collected fresh each morning and treated as mentioned in the following 
list:— 

Experiment I. 

The Vitality of Seeds from Tapped and Untapped Trees. 

All seeds were packed with burnt paddy husk in biscuit tins, each con¬ 
taining 200 seeds. The tins were wrapped in brown paper and sealed. 

Boxes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were kept 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10 weeks 
l-espectively then opened, and the seeds planted in well prepared nursery 
beds. It will be seen from the tables that seeds from untapped trees gave 
on an average 50 per cent, higher germination than those from tapped trees 
reckoned on the absolute percentage. In each lest the former showed from 
two to three times as many germinations as the latter. 

A record of similar experiments is published in the Circulars and Agri¬ 
cultural Journal of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, Volume IV, No. II, 
May 1908. This circular states that “ seeds from tapped trees kept for five 
weeks did not germinate but those kept for four weeks showed 28 per cent, 
germination, while seeds from untapped trees kept for four weeks did not 
germinate and those kept for three weeks showed only 3 per cent, germi¬ 
nation. Both in percentage, germination, and time of germination the seeds 
from tapped trees are better throughout.” No information is given regard¬ 
ing the manner in which the seeds were kept previous to planting. 

It will be seen that the Ceylon figures are at variance with those 
obtained here, but it is difficult to say why this should be. 

The Ceylon Circular also states that seeds from tapped trees are smaller, 
weigh less per 1,000 seeds than those from untapped trees. This agrees 
with the figures obtained here, namely, seeds from untapped trees were 
found to be on an average of 107 per cent, heavier than those from tapped 
trees of similar ages. The figures in Experiment I are of interest not only 
as regards the suitability of exporting seeds from untapped trees but they 
also tend to show the effect tapping has on the vitality of the seed. Tap¬ 
ping lessens the weight and si^e of the seeds, and according to the present 
experiments reduces the germinating power. 

It is evident that seeds which are to be exported are best selected from 
untapped trees. 

Experiments are to be conducted to compare the growth of plants 
resulting from seeds of tapped and untapped trees. 

Table I. 

Percentage of Seed Germination obtained from Tapped and Untapped 

Trees. 


No. of 
box. 

No. of 

Length 
of time 

No. of plants 

Percentage of seed 

seeds in 

the seed 

obtained. 

Germination. 

box. 

were in 

Tapped. 

Untapped. 

Tapped. 

Untapped. 

1 

200 

boxes. 

3 weeks 

67 

156 

33 

78 

2 

200 

5 H 

46 

133 

23 

66 

3 

200 

7 „ 

48 

100 

24 

50 

4 

200 

8 

40 

167 

20 

83 

5 

200 


40 

164 

20 

82 

6 

200 

10 „ 

49 

165 

24 

82 
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Experiment II. 

The Preserving of Rubber Seeds from Tapped Trees. 

The seeds in these experiments were collected and packed in a similar 
way to those in the first experiment but they were coated respectively with 
bees wax, hard parafiin, and vaseline. The bees wax and hard paraffin 
w’ere melted and the seeds dipped into their respective liquids, allowed to 
solidify and then packed. Previous to planting the seeds, the hard paraffin, 
bees wax, and vaseline were removed. 

The percentage of germination of untreated seeds from tapped trees 
can be seen by referring to experiment I. On comiiaring this with the seeds 
coated with bees wax it will be seen that the latter showed an increased 
germination to the extent of approximately 30 per cent. The seeds coated 
with hard paraffin gave better results than untreated seeds from tapped trees 
but not as good as those coated with bees wax. 

The seeds treated with vaseline did not germinate The coating of 
rubber seeds with any substance is undoubtedly an expensive treatment but 
if seeds have to ke sent to countries which take from I j to 2h months to 
reach and seeds from untapped trees cannot be obtained, then, I think that 
the extra percentage of germination resulting from seeds being coated with 
bees wax would more than repay the extra expense entailed by this system 
of treatment. 

Table II. 

Percentage of (ierniination of Seeds from Tapped Trees coated 
with Hees Wax and Paraffin. 



No. of 
seeds 

Length of 
time the 
seeds 

No. of Plants 

Percentage of seed 

No. of 
box. 

obtained. 

Germination. 


in box. 

were in 
boxes. 

Bees 

Wax. 

Paraffin, 

Bees 

Wax. 

Paraffin. 

1 

180 

3 weeks. 

107 

62 

59 

34 

33 

2 

180 

5 „ 

108 

71 

60 

40 

23 

3 

180 

7 „ 

94 

74 

52 

41 

24 

4 

180 

« ,, 

82 

66 

45 

37 

20 

5 

180 


100 

61 

55 

34 

20 

6 

180 

10 „ 

86 

58 

47 

32 

24 


Untreated seeds from tapped trees (see Experiment I.) 

In no case was there apparent a large falling off in germinating power 
from the third to the tenth week. 

It is hoped to repeat both experiments in 1912. 

ExpeHentla Dooet* 

A thoroughly “ experienced ” young rubber planter arrives on an estate 
to interview an old Para rubber estate manager before proceeding to his 
own. 

“ Have a walk round the estate,” says the old manager. 

“ Only too anxious,” says the young experienced man. 

Manager takes youngster through the Para Rubber Nurseries. 

“ What are these growing here?” asked the experienced youngster. 

“ Oh !” says the manager, “castor-oil plants!” 

“ By Jove,” the youngster replies, “ I have never seen such fine castor- 
oil plants in all my life—really magnificent!”—J. M. H. in the Rubber 
World. 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

A Simple Method for the Deeiooation of Tropioal Produce 

on a large eoale by mfuina of Fans and Hot Air. 

Tropical Life writes:— 

Although, when of sufficient capacity and not too costly, some of the 
vacuum and other dryers on the market give every satisfaction, “ a day will 
come,” in fact, is already here, when entire buildings of ample dimensions 
will alone suffice to dry the large and rapidly increasing crops that modern 
companies and centra]i;!ed organi;jations are putting forth on all sides. Tea¬ 
withering and drying factories and tobacco withering and curing barns are^ 
of course, old-established conveniences on these lines, whilst the rubber- 
smoking shed has lately been added to keep them company. It only remains 
to extend the same principle to copra, cacao, maize, colfee, spices, &c., 
only in their case the interior of the buildings will require to be modified. 
This being so, we throw out the following suggestions, which when followed 
up and amended to suit local requirements, will, we believe, help to solve 
the difficulty of large areas being able to dry their crops of all kinds at a 
comparatively low cost. We had intended to include a drawing showing 
the elevation of the building, together with a rough estimate of its cost, in 
addition to the plan shown here, but want of space forces us to hold it over 
for our March issue. 

First, think well of what is required, viz,^ a chamber, heated above the 
temperature of the air outside, with a floor area extending almost intp acres, 
over which the produce can be laid out and dried quickly and cheaply, shut 
off from the dirt and wet outside “ patios ” or “ boucans.” Let us imagine 
that the produce to be treated is either cacao on one of the large estates, as 
“ Boa Entrada,” in San Thome, or an equally extensive one in Bahia, 
supplying the well-known superior K. P. Mark ; or else copra in the Philip, 
pines, Ceylon, or the South Seas. Now an acre is roughly 70 by 70 yds. stp, 
or 44,000 sq., ft.; therefore a building with four floors, each 92 by 30 ft., would 
give an area, not including the ground floor, of 11,000 sq. ft., or about a 
quarter acre when you allow for the edgings that we cut off, odd corners, 
the boarding, &c. The attached diagram shows such a building, about 100 
by 30 ft., with an eight-foot air shaft cut off each end. These are skeleton 
floors with strong woven wire stretched tightly across, and oecurely fastened 
on all sides to the joists placed two or three feet apart underneath. Over 
the wirework, which must be of a small mesh, both for strength and to keep 
the produce as much as possible from falling through, it would probably be 
found best to lay loosely w'oven sacking or native-made matting, to prevent 
rust from affecting the produce, the small beans from falling through, and 
also, when dry, to facilitate and hasten the collection and removal of the 
dried article which can be taken to the side and lowered down the canvas 
or boarded shoots, whilst fresh supplies come up by the lifts on the other 
sides of the building as shown. Loose planks, at least an inch in thickness, 
will be laid about as desired to enable the men to move about among the 
produce as they wish, and require to do, to attend to it whilst being dried. 
By having the boards loose they can be placed as is most convenient, 
Based on actual results obtained, such a building is estimated to dry 48, 
000 lb. of copra per day of ten hours. 

Having thus described the flooring, we will explain the working of the 
building as a drying machine on a large scale. The heaters, which will 
burn husks or other refuse as fuel, heat part or all of the air blown 
through their air-ways by the four propeller fans, two to each heater. A 
by-pass duct and a swing valve enable any desired proportion of normal air 
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to be forced direct into the building without going through the heater. 
This provision enables the temperature in the building to be kept under 
control. The air from the heaters and by-passes is forced up through the 
four floors to the roof space. The four large circulating fans draw most of 
the air from the roof space down again into the ground floor, whilst the rest 
passes out through the two louvred turrets in the roof. 

By means of the circulating fans all the air is made to pass three or 
four times through the four drying floors, thus ensuring it picking up all the 
moisture it will hold before leaving the building. All the fans are driven 
from shafts in an underground channel, as shown on the diagram, and these 
shafts are driven in turn from two oil-engines, which can also be used to 
drive the lifts. 

It will be noticed that the machinery is in two sets, one at each end of 
the building, which is divided into two, each half being supplied with its 
own stoves, fans, &c. The advantages of this are apparent: (1) In case of 
a breakdown, or to repair the floor, &c., work is not altogether stopped; (2) 
filling and emptying is carried on more quickly and with less waste of drying 
time than if the whole building had to be emptied or filled at once; (3) 
when full, the warm air gets up to the required temperature more quickly; (4) 
when Cl ops are short the half building can do better work than the whole, 
and cost less to run; (5) when the house wants aerating or sweetening, 
which is done by the fans without any heated air, the half building can be 
affected much more quickly than can the whole one. 

The perforated floors, even when covered with the sacking or matting, 
make the most of these continuous currents of air, which can be increased 
or reduced to any speed, by simply adjusting the speeds of the fans. This 
should enable the produce to be evenly and thoroughly dried in the quickest 
manner possible without any fear whatever of scorching or discoloration. 
The scheme as here roughly outlined and modified to meet local require¬ 
ments, will, we should imagine, also enable the produce to be .treated with 
the least amount of hand labour, cost of fuel, &c. The buildings themselves 
need not be costly. Stairs or ladder ways can go up from floor to floor 
through openings at either side, or outside the building if preferred ; whilst 
the exteriors being of corrugated iron, or other practically fire proof material, 
must be also dust-proof, because almost airtight, and can be used for any 
produce and, with some interior adjustments, for hides and timber. When 
cacao is to be dried after rubber or other produce has been previously 
treated, the windows and doors should be opened and the fans allowed to 
run for a short period to thoroughly sweeten and ventilate the building. 


The Klanang Produce Company, Ltd., lately gave the India-Rubber 
Joutnal the following account of the methods employed in the preparation 
of their Rubber smoked sheet. The trees are tapped in the usual way, and 
only the cleanest water possible is used. The latex is taken to the factory 
and passed three times through fine wire gauze strainers. It is then mixed 
with the smallest quantity of acetic acid that will cause it to coagulate, 
and poured into enamelled iron coagulating dishes and left to stand over¬ 
night. In the morning it is hand rolled with a wooden rolling-pin, in order 
to take as much of the water out of it as possible it is then passed twice 
through a smooth roller, and once through a roller which puts a pattern ia 
it. After this it is hung up to drain, weighed, and taken to the smoke 
house, where it remans until dry and ready for packing. 
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The SolentlUc Officer, 

In rrspoasc to an urgent call for his services, Mr. K. D, Ansteacl, B. A., 
left h^.Mclqiiarters on Tuesday, the 2nd instant, and proceeded to >fcrcara. 
The date of his return is uncertain, but is not likely to be before the IJth 
in.slnnt. 

The First Assistant Scientific Officer, 

Mr. G. N. Frattini is to come out to Ceylon by the P. & (). S. N. Co's 
ss. Norcy and is expected to arrive in Madras \'cry early in May. After a 
short stay here, he will proceed to the My.sore planting districts, to take up 
his work there. 

The British Tea Duty. 

By a resolution of the House of Commons the British Import Duty on 
Tea has again been fi.xed at 5d. per pound. The Budget for 1011-12 shows 
what is described as “ a record surplus,” but no reduction in the above duty 
appears to bo coutcniplated. 

Non>Execution of Warrants. 

In a letter dated March 28, K*12, Mr. C. E. Abbott. Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, Wyiiaad Planters’ Association, writes:— 

The following letter from the Collector of Malabar which wa^5 inoii- 
tioned in the last proceedings of the Wynaad Planters’ Association will 
be of interest to those of your readers who took part in the disru^sioji about 
the non-execution of warrants last year. 

(Letter referred to above.) 

** In reply to your letter of the 5th July 1911 enquiring whether any steps 
are being taken to improve the execution of wrirranls under the Planters’ 
Labour Act I of 190J, I have the honour to inform you that under the 
orders of the Inspector-General the Deputy Inspector-General of Police is 
making a thorough enquiry into the causes of failure to execute these warrants 
in the Districts of Coimbatore and Malabar. The result will be reported in 
due course to the Inspector-General and I have no doubt that your A.^soci- 
ation will be put in possession of the Inspecior-Gencrars concinsion.s, 

“ As you arc aware, I too have bccji making enquiries into the uiattcr on 
my own account. I have embodied my views in a note of which I have 
furnished a copy to the Deputy liKSpector-Gencral of Police, In view of the 
Deputy Inspector-Genorars enquiry, ho\vc\er, 1 do not propose to take aiiy 
further action at present.” 
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Soiatitillo Oflioer's Papers. 

XCM.—The Structure of Roots. 

In my Paper No. 70 (P. C., Vol. VI, p. 409) I described the outward 
appearan-Je of roots and touched on their functions. In this Paper I propose 
to try and describe in simple language the internal structure of roots and 
hoiv their functions as absorbers and carriers of water and plant food are 
performed. 

When a section of a young root'is examined under the microscope the 
centre of it is seen to be traversed by a C3dindrical strand of vascular, or 
conducting tissue, which runs straight from base to apex. This is in direct 
continuation w'ith a similar conducting tissue in the stem which ends in the 
veins in the leaves as described in my Paper on Leaves a couple of weeks 
a^o. 

This central cylinder of tissue is surrounded by a layer of thin walled 
cells, called the pericycle, which is important, for from it all the branches* 
c>f the root arise. This is surrounded again by another layer of cells, called 
the endodermis, which have thickened walls where they touch one another, 
to prevent water passing from one to the other. Outside this is a third layer 
of tissue with thin walled cells which is known as the cortex. The cortex is 
bounded on the outside of the root by the epidermis consisting of thin walled 
cells many of which on a young root grow out into root hairs, about which 
I shall have something to say presentlj’. 

Let us now rc iuni to the central cylinder of conducting tissue. This 
consists of two distinctive kinds of tissue. On the inside is what is known 
as the Xyleni consisting of long continuous tubes which extend for some 
distance without any interruption and they contain when mature only water 
and air. These cells are known as vessels and their walls .arc thickened by 
spiral threads of cellulose and their structure is indeed exactly like that of 
an Indiarubbcr hose with a stiff spiral wire coiled inside it to prevent it 
collapsing. The Xylem in addition contains vessels which arc strength¬ 
ened with a net work of cellulose, and with rings of it, and also vessels with 
small openings in their walls to allow of the sideways passage of liquids. 
These vessels arc open channels and pipes through which the water passes 
upwards to the stem and so eventually to the leaves. 

The outer part of the central cylinder is known as the Phloem, and 
this consists chiefly of long cells placed end to end, the end walls in contact 
u ith one another being ixjiforated as though they were divided by a number 
of sieves, indeed they arc often called sieve tubes. Here again the cells 
form an open channel, or pipe, except for these sieves, and along these 
Missels the sap containing the foods manufactured by the leaves passes 
downwards to growing tissues where it is needed. This central cyhnder is 
in fact the water and sap conducting tissue. 

Between the Xylem or Wood and the Phloem is a layer of special vety 
regular cells, which can divide and grow very rapidly. This is the 
Camhium and by its means the root increases in thickness. The cambium 
forms cells on the inner side which ultimately become Xylem vessels add 
cells on the outer side which ultimately become Phloem vessels. 

It has been already mentioned that some of the cells of the oiifer-mOst 
lay€jr of the root grow out into Root hairs. These root hairs are very 
important organs; they take up all the food which the plant obtains from 
the soil. Each root hair is a singld cell with a very delicate outer wall, 
.and its function is an absorbtive one. The root hairs grow between the 
small particles of soil and attach themselves to them and absorb water and 
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the mineral substa,ncc3 QQUtaix>cd in it ia solution. They also excrete an 
acid by which minute quantities of saltsiike Calcium phosphate are brought 
into solution and thep these are absorbed. The water and mineral food 
thus taken in is forced up the conducting tissue of the root to the stem and 
through,the stem to the leiavogrf 

Now these root hairs arc only formed near the tips of young roots, the 
fqedkig roots in fact, and since, U is only by their means that the plant can 
obtain water and mineral food from the soil it is of the utmost importance 
that they should not be cut or damaged in any way while the plant is grow¬ 
ing rapidly and requiring large supplies of food, and this fact has an important 
relation to digging and methods of cultivation of permanent crops. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plant hi Expert, 

China Tea. 

There has been an utter cessation of business, and the demand Ibis 
week, owing no doubt to the coal strike and the few sales that have been 
made, were of the most retail order. lni{x>rters, however, arc not pressing 
for sales, partly for the reason that it would be no use and also on account 
of the good st.itistical position. At the rate \vc have been delivering of late, 
stocks vn ill be very small by July, while the very unsettled state in Cluna 
will probably delay the first arrivals some weeks later than usual. Latest 
information from most reliable sources in Cliina say that the first 
crop from the North will be at least iO per cent, less under the 
most favourable circumstances, as the ports of Ichang and Kiukiaiig, 
the two principal centres for the first crop Monings, have been subject to 
much looting and devastation, so much so that both the Cliiucsc and 
European merchants will not care to trust their money and merchandise to 
the possibility of its being taken by rebel soldiers and robbers. This market 
is not taking any notice of the uncertainty of future supplies, as it forms 
such an infinitesimal part of our home consumption, but to Russia it is very 
important, and if they take fright they might soon clear off our stock hvre. 
At the moment, however, Russia is well.supplied, as they were larger buyers 
this season than usual in China, owing to the high prices ruling for Indian 
and Ceylon teas. Small lots of medium to fine Kcciuuns were taken this 
week at 9^/, to Is. 3iL, with good grades of Xiugchows at 6W. to 8d., wliile 
business was also done in sweet and good common at to r>W., prices 

showing little change. The cheap rates that have been recently acci jUcd 
for good medium Panyongs and Ching Wos from 75tL to '^)(U has attmeted 
(^Continental buyers, and several orders have been put through of kite. 
IiKiLiiry also continues good for Panyong kinds round fvL per lb. BIcikU rs 
have taken siftings between Ad, and 5J., but supplies arc in small compass. 
Common to fair grades of Oolong realised to in sojiio (jiiantity for 
blending purposes. Souchongs under Is. are in coiiliimed request, and 
.scented teas are most difficult to move.— Grocer, March b, 1912. 

More Attention to Coffee Cuetivation in Jamaica. 

1 he rise in the price of coffee has increased the attention paid to the 
cultivation of that plant in Jamaica. The yield of cocoa (cacao) is also 
increasing. It ranks next to cofrcc among the cultivated crops of Jamaica. 
Resides the establishment in St. Mary that purchases and dries annually 
about 2,000,000 pounds of the beans for shipment to England thero is in 
Portland a large planter of cocoa who also sends his crop to the mother 
country to be manufactured into chocolate and other preparations. 
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DISTRICT PLANTBRS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Coorg Planters’ Association. 

Minutes q/ a General Meeting held in the Bamboo Club, 
Pollibetta, on Thursday^ March 21st, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Macrae, Grant, Mahon, Maclean, Gerrard, Jackson. 

Newbery, Bracken, Shaw, and \\\ M. Ball, Honorary Secretary, 

The Honorary Secretary in the Chair. 

U, P, A. S, /. Conference. —Messrs. J. A. Graham and H. L, Mahon 
were elected as delegates. Mr. Jackson proposed and Mr. Bracken seconded; 

that the Honorary Secretary be also a delegate on the usual terms.” 
—Carried. 

Mr, Mahon thanked the members for having elected him and promised 
to do all in his power. The Honorary Secretary also thanked the members» 
and expressed his willingness to attend if required. 

Scientific Ofiicer's Assistant Fund.—The Honorary Secretary made 
a statement reporting the progress made for the benefit of those who do not 
belong to the fund and in doing so reminded managers and owners who had 
not already joined that as the fund had agreed to pay 2 annas an acre to the 
L . P. A. S. 1. other members were relieved of this subscription. Mr. Jackson 
pointed out that this would work unfairly, as those who did not join paid a 
very small subscription in comparison. A lengthy discussion followed, from 
which it appeared that the feeling of the meeting was that the annual sub¬ 
scription to the U, P. A. S. I. should if possible be paid from the general 
funds of the Association without however driving out non-landholders, etc., 
by a too enhanced subscription, Finally Mr. Jackson said he had brought 
the matter up merely for discussion and that he was content to allow things 
were for the pi'cscnt. The subject therefore was dropped. 
The Honorary Secretary also informed the meeting that a small deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Graham, Mahon and himself, and kindly accompanied 
bC.S., Commissioner of Coorg, had waited on the 
Chief Commissioner during his recent stay in Mercara to ask for a grant 
from the Local Government in aid of the fund. They had a very sj inpa- 
thctic hearing from Sir Hugh Dal^s who, however, asked for more details as 
to what would be the advantages to the Province and what would be a fair 
contribution, and these will be sent in at an early date. 

Police Escorts. —Read letter from the Assistant Superintendent of 
i'olice asking members requiring a Police Escort to give at least 3 days’ 
notice to the Sub*Inspector concerned. 

Cattle Trespass. —Read letter from the District Magistrate pointing 
out that under the Act Magistrates could only give compensation on damage 
t)eing proved. 

Labour Circulars. —Mr. Mahon asked about these and expressed his 
disappointment that they had not as yet been issued, this being the time when 
the year’s labour supply is being arranged for. The Honorary Secretary 
explained the position so far as he knew. Resolved; “ that Mr. A, H. 
Jackson, C. G. Maclean and the Honorary Secretary be a sub-committee to 
dr.iw up a Labour Circular to be issued as soon as possible.” 

Roads, c/c.—Mr. Jackson informed the meeting of what had been done 
about the Pollibetta-Sidapiir Road and said there was every prospect of 
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the work being carried 14 . ^ propose^and Mr. Bracken seconded 

a vote of thanks to Mr. Jackson for^ the trouble he* had taken in the matter, 
—(Carried). 

Mr. Maclean proposed “ that the Local authorities be asked to take 
stops to a stricter enforcement on cart traffic of the Road.”—(Carried). 

A vote of thanks to the Chair closed the meeting. 

(Signed) W. M. BALL, Honorary Secretary, 


Hamburg Coffee Market. 

The Hamburg Correspondent of the Economist reported on February 
28tb:— 

The coftce market has continued in a dull state throughout the week. 
It is not allowed to decline; support from the usual sources is always at 
hand when anything like selling pressure appears. It does not advance, 
because prices arc already high, the majority of the trade seem to think 
unreasonably high. Business therefore continues desultory, mostly made up 
of scalping deals opened one day and closed the next, or as soon as the 
smallest fraction of profit is in sight. Tliere are factors in favour of the 
international group of manipulators; consumption is going on, and country 
stocks are probably small; there is more insistent and more general talk of 
a very small Santos crop next season; so, for instance, an estimate from a 
good source that the 1912*13 yield would not exceed million bags outside. 
It was said that the constant rains had caused very heavy shedding of young 
fruit. On the other hand, tlic spot demand of the hand-to-inoiith order is 
likely to continue, especially as the quality of the current crop is not 
particularly good; the receipts at the two ports continue liberal for 
the period of the season, and there is a growing inclination to look 
for a final crop of lOl million bags in Sao Paulo. The bears attach little 
importance to low estimates of the next crop, and point to several seasons 
which began with similar Ionv figures and ended with a yield of from 50 to 80 
per cent, over first estiniates. European deliveries to consumers during 
I'ebriiary arc expected to be about 150,000 bags larger than a year ago, and 
the world’s visible supply is expected to decrease about 500,000 bags against 
a reduction last year of 325,000 bags. The bulls claim that statistics for 
the rest of tins crop year will be all in their favour, because last year 
deliveries were exceptionally small during the months of March-Jnne. 
Perhaps they forgot, however, that the larger deliveries-if they actually 
occur—will be offset by considerably larger fresh supplies coming into sight. 
Closing values to-day arc on a balance unchanged to 1 pfg. higher, as 
follows:—March, 66 ( 66 ); May, 66 i (> 6 ?); September, 67} (67); December, 
67 ( 66 j). Yesterday 40,000 bags of March tenders were issued, but had no 
effect on the market as the big clique hou.ses look care of them. 


Coffee in British Bast Africa. 

The cultivation of coffee is now said to be the most lucrative and 
promising of the farming operations carried on in British East Africa. It 
flourishes in all seasons, and gives certain returns after two or three years, 
provided the soil is favourable. The market shows no signs of weakening, 
l.Hsease has wrought no havoc so far, but, of course, the risk of its doing so 
must be reckoned ere calculating the value of a plantation. The future of 
coffee is promising, and wall remain so, provided the entomological and 
bacteriological departments arc efficient and watchful. They should be 
able to correct any disease that may threaten the plants. 
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SEliBOTBp CUTTINGS. 

Qfyolm Soja. Soy Bean—Bhatmas. 

In the Annual Report of the Kalimpong Demonstration Farm, 1910- 
1911, issued by the Department of Agriculture, Biogel, it is stated:— 

This crop which has recently aroused a great deal of interest Is 
represented in these hills by six varieties as follows:— 

A. Plants of trailing habU^^^rowing .3 to 6 feet in length, 

1. Grain, light green. —Thi? is the most popular variety as. a food 
being considered to have the lincst rtavoiir, but it is not grown except in 
small quantities. 

2 . Grain, chocolate coloured. 

3. Grain, black. 

Neither of these two (2) and (3) is cultivated separately except on very^ 
small plots, but the seeds arc usually found mixed in ordinary samples of 
Bhatmas. 

13, Erect groining varieties FV to 2\ feet in height, 

4. Grain, yeli.owish brown. —This is the most common variet}- and 
can generally be obtained in the bazaar. It is known as Barmeli Bhatmas. 

The grains of these four \ arieties aro fairly similar in size. 

5. Grain, white and rather bigger.— This is not so much grown 

9 is No. 4. 

6 . Grain, chocolate coloured.—T his variety known as Nepali 
Bhatmas is not much grown, 1 have never scon it in the bazaar and have 
found difficulty in getting a few seers for seed. The grain is much larger than 
any of the preceding kinds, is round iv. shape and rather bigger than the 
ordinary garden pea. 

This kind also differs from the others in the method of cultivation, it 
requires to bo planted considerably earlier, f.e., from April to the beginning 
of June, and will not grow successfully when sown among maize, as the 
cither kinds usually are. It would not appear to stand shading and requires 
to be cultivated as a separate crop on open ground. This is a great 
disadvantage and probably accounts for the fact that it is not commonly 
grown. 

This 3 xar a <iuartcr of an acre was cultivated at the Demonstration Farm 
:jLinong maize, and gave very poor results, the yield being only at the rate of 
about maunds per acre. Next year it ill be grown separately, and 
better results may be expected. 

The usual method of cultivation of the first five varieties is as follows:— 
After the maize crop has received the second hoeing and the weeds have 
been carefully buried the seed is^own among it at the rate of half a maund 
per acre in ]une or the beginning of July. After the maize has been harves¬ 
ted the top parts of the stalks are cut off and carried away, and the Bhatmas 
is then hand weeded. The w'ceds may be pulled up and laid on the ground 
if the crop is not very thick, but they are often tied on the maize stalks 
w'bich have been left standing. After weeding the crop soon covers the 
ground with a mass of luxuriant vegetation, the appearance of which is very 
fine. Soybean ripens in November. The leaves usually fall off before the 
crop is harvested and add to the manurial residue left by the roots, the 
nodules of which are very conspicuous. 
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There is not much local sale for Soy beans. The price is from Rs.2*8 
lo over Rs.3 according to the season. The straw of this crop is very coarse, 
and not much liked by stock when dry. It is useful for bedding and adds 
to the value of tlie manure. 

Bhatmas will be employed in the manurial experiment for rice, as it is 
much more suitable here than Dhaincha. 


For green manuring purposes for tea or other crops the erect growing 
varieties will be found the most satisfactory as they do not climb on the tea 
bushes and are also much more easily dug or ploughed in. No. 4, Barmeli 
Bhatmas, is probably the best variety, and as this is the one usually grown 
by the native cultivators seed could easily be obtained. No. 6 Is said to 
grow at higher altitudes than the other varieties. 

I have had a number of enquiries about Soy bean and have supplied l6 
maunds’ for green manuring purposes to a tea garden in Darjeeling as well 
as small amounts elsewhere. In addition two consignments were sent to 
Assam gardens through Dr. Hope, the Scientific Oflicer of the Tea Asso^ 
ciation. Samples of four other leguminous crops from this farm were also 
sent to Dr. Hope for experimental purposes. 

The Soy bean is cultivated on the higher elevations up to 6,000 feet 
where dM will not thrive. 


In 1909*10 a small area was sown at the farm, but the crop was 

rather thin and the yield only at the rate of 5 maunds 13 seers per acre. 

During the year underreport, in addition to \ acre of Nepali Bhalinas 
and a small patch of the black variety which was sown to provide seed for 
another year, Barmeli Bhatmas was cultinvated on 1*5 acres and gave the 
following result:— 

Cost of 

Yield per Acre. Value of cultivation 

Grain. Str^w, Yield. per acre. Profit. 

Mds. s. Mds. s. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

14 35 17 21 47 9 3 21 4 0 26 5 3 


The grain is reckoned at Rs.3-2 and the straw at 1 anna per maund. 

The above figures show this crop to be a very profitable one apart from 
its manurial value. The best half acre, which gave an outturu of 8 maunds 
23 seers, shows a profit at the rate of Rs.33*l-0 per acre, which is much the 
sarro as the average for the maize crop itself. As a crop to follow maize it 
is excellent, and its cultivation and use seem to be worthy of extension. 


Five varieties of Soy bean will be grown in 1911-12, 

Samples of the Kalimpong varieties of Soy bean were sent to the Indian 
Museum. 


The following table shows the pei’ccntage of oil contained :— 


Number 
as above. 

Museum number. 

Variety, 

Oil. 

3 

31,565 

Black 

16*50 

5 

31,566 

White 

16*51 

2 

31,567 

Brown 

17 25 

1 

31,568 

Greeu 

19-52 

4 

31,569 

Yellowish 

16*62 


Average percentage of dl 17*28. 

Two general analyses of Soy beaus are given:— 

1 . From a paper on the Soy" Bean by Mr. Hooper (Agricultural Ledgeti 
1911| No. 3, reproduced from Church's Food-grains of India). • 
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2. From the Standard Cyclopedia of Modern Agriculture:— 


Water 


... iro 

10 --I1 

Albuminoids 


... 35*5 

40*50 

Oil 

« • • 

... 18-Q 

17*47 

Carbohydrates 


... 26*0 

22*38 

Fibre ... 


rz 

4*21 

Ash 


... 4‘0 

5*03 



100*00 

100*00 


Although varying coiniderably, both these analyses show ihc Soy beau 
to be extremely rich both in oil and albuminoids. 

Glean Cultural PractSoe Method foi* Fidhting Insect Pests. 

Mr. Edw. M, Elirhorn writes in iho :uan Forester and Agri¬ 
culturist :— 

In the course of the ages through \vhii:]i our world has existed, tl^rc 
has been gradually established, by the intbionce of surroundings, a cerhtin 
ratio between animals and plants. There is a continuous struggle going on 
among the points themselves as well as a struggle between the plants 
and insects. This has been more generally observed where nature’s inflnoiK'o 
has been upset, making surroundings us it were unnatural. Exteusho 
planting of one plant or other has created abundance of food ^\}nch \ ly 
soon is eagerly sought by various enemies, either fungi or insects, and iro 
is unable under such conditions to hold her balance. 

From the time that man began to culiivate, his crops have been atlaci.ed 
by some pests, be it vegetable (fungi) or animal (insect pest) and we find in 
some of the oldest books on gardening and entomology liow the early fariaer 
and horticulturist had certain reniedic: to combat the moniies of his crops 
with. Many of these were rather queer in their composition. I rcinembir 
reading of a remedy which was used in the Southern States consistir^ ot 
lime, soap and whisky. 

Within the last decade great strides li.r.c been made in fighting p.:3ts 
but it is not niy intention to-day b> dwell on insecticides and their uses, nor 
on parasites and predaceous eiieiuies of our pests, nor on the great benefits 
which have been derived from such methods. I am going to draw attci:tif>:i 
to a method which I am sorry to say is but little known in these Islands, 
and which, if taken up by the various growers, will do much to check the 
ravages now caused by various pests. I draw your attention to the practi.'e 
of clean culture. Cleanliness on a farm, in a field or in a garden m<'ans im ch 
to the crops or to plants and much towanl the- reduction of pests. Wl y ? 
Clean culture mcan.s cleanliness; the destruction of weeds, the rcmo\al of 
crop remnants as .soon as the crop is done; picking up and destroying 
dropped fruit, l omoving, burning up, or otherwise destroying nil rubbish 
that cumbers the ground. ICxperience has shown that many of our pc^ts 
are protected by these very materials whicli we should get rid of. 

Take our melon fiy as an CNamplc. This pest has Iv ct) in thii Islrir.ds 
over twenty years and it is to-day one of the worst ])esis we have. It is 
ne.xt to impossible to raise cucumbers, melons or squash and only by cn\ ering 
over these is the grower rewarded by being able to raise a few inferior me loas. 
Why is this so ? Anybody can go into the outskirts of Monoluhi and he v.ill 
sometimes see fields .of cucumbers, melons and the like lying about the 
ground and if he should take the time and examine a few he would find tl^-.ru 
dec lyed and alive with maggots, a large per cent, being those of the hr Ion 
fly. What if clean cultural practice were employed, the gathering up and 
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destroying of all such rotten, infefeted produce ? Some time ago I cut a 
small piece of ^ water melon from one found in a field and placed it in one 
of my breeding jars. From that piece,* about 3 inches square, I bred 10«) 
melon flies, not counting a large niimbef of decay flies which also issued 
“from it. I have often wondered liotv many flies could have been bred from 
the melon and how many flics would have bred from the field on which were?, 
many hundreds of melons. Wohld cldan cultural practice pay in a case 
like this one ? It surely would, and on account of the habits of the insect,^ 
clean cultural practice would be thepnly profitable way of coping with the,., 
pest. I mentioned the destruction of weeds as pertaining to clean culturaf'. 
methods. Many fields after being planted to various vegetables are allowed’ 
to grow up in weeds and the crops usually are of inferior quality. Not only 
that but certain pests are attracted to the weeds and also find good food on 
the growing crop. After the crop is harvested the rubbish and weeds are 
usually allowed to remain for some time and many insects collect and hiber- 
nate in the tangled mass, patiently waiting for the next planting to be made. 
Now that the Mediterranean fruit fly is with us we can readily see that the 
practice of clean culture, the collecting and destroying of all infested fruit 
will do much toward checking this pest. In fact I have already met several 
who have started this method and they have reported improvement in their 
crop conditions. 

In a vegetable garden not long ago I saw a lot of old cabbage plants, 
the if'iMTiants of thc' (uop. The heads had been cut out and the stump left' 
and new growth had started and these plants were completely covered with 
thc cab])ag<‘a])1]is and nearby the ground had been prepared for another 
cabbage crop. Now if the plants had been pulled up and destroyed, the; 
breeding place for tlie aphis would not exist, and the newly planted crop 
would be, practically speaking, free from pest. 

We very often sec a grower plant a piece of land which was covered 
with healthy weeds and at once start to plant all kinds of small crops in the 
field. The seeds sprout and suddenly disappear and Mr. Grower can’t 
understand what is killing the plants. He calls in the Bugmau, who shows 
him some fine fat cutworms. Nature had provided a feast of weeds for this 
pest, but Mr. Grower destroyed the food and planted new food. Had he 
any knowledge of clean culture methods he would not have allowed these 
weeds to grow long enough to attract the cutworm ; also, he should have 
plowed the weeds under several weeks before planting his crop, so as to 
starve the cutworms or prevent their development. 

No matter where we go or where wc look we find some cause for all the 
trouble with our fruits, plants or vegetables. The other day a shipper 
received word from the Coast that his bananas had to be fumigated on 
account of scale insects. He said; “Just think of it, bananas infested with 
scale, never heard of such a thing before, thought that only trees could be 
infested with scale.” Well, he wanted me to go and take a look at the plant* 
atiou. I told him that I knew of three species of scale insects infesting the 
banana plant and fruit and that we would probably find the plantation badly 
infested, if the scale had been found plentiful on the fruit. Just as I had 
exjKscted, the plants, in fact the whole grove, was in a terrible condition. 
Old stumps bad been left standing, the dry leaves were hanging over the old 
and new growth and were all badly infested with scale insects, which, as the- 
leaves dried up, readily crawled to the new leaves and to the forming 
bunches. The existing condition was absolutely unnecessary and th^ 
chances of re-establishing ■ a clean plantation by the application of clean 
cultural methods should be a very easy task, but it must be done on 
thoroughly systematued plan. 
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To illustrate how important clean cultural methods are. I may mention 
that the cotton growers, who, under ordinary conditions lose from 50% to 
75% of the cotton crop, owing to the serious attack of llie cotton boll worm 
(Cclechia gossypiclla)^ can and have proved, that by collecting the affected 
Mis, or on a larger scale by pruning the cotton plants, removing all infested 
bolls and the late stragglers which generally harbour the cotton worm, the 
pest can be reduced to a very small i^erccntage. 

Clean cultural methods, when carried out in conjunction with spra>ing 
or if carried on where the natural enemies of the various pests abound, 
always show a decided improvement owing to the action of two or three 
factors working together, but clean cultural moihods alone will do much 
toward a very good clmclc on some of our worst pests. The old saying. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,*’ is as applicable to man 
in relation to insects or fungi which injure his crops as to other matters 
which affect his well being. The enterprising grower who employs practical 
methods for the control of insect-pests which menace his crops has a distin.ct 
advantage over one who does not. He is enabU.d to obtain a good \i^d 
while the careless grower only gets loss and disappointment. li^ternal \igi- 
lance is the price of a good crop, especially in a country where the suiniiicr 
season always prevails. 

Co-operation in the control of pests is another feature of success and 
should be instituted on business lines. The greatest damage to a thritty 
farmer or grower is very often caused by his negligent and indiffcicnt 
neighbour. It does not seem just to the clean culture grower that his next 
door neighbour should be allowed to breed all kinds of pests whicJi soon l ud 
their way to his clean farm, and it*is not just and should be remedied. l !}e 
careless banana grower should not be allowed to produce scale infested iruit 
which when sent to the outside market is held up, fumigated and condemned, 
and will, if such infested fruit is permitted to be shipped, probably slop a 
good and paj’ing industry. Steps should be taken to protect the indnslrious, 
clean culture practising grower by regulations which can be used to make 
those who tlo not protect their own crops abate their nuisance and thereby 
chock the promiscuous breeding of all kinds of pests. 

Costa Rloa CofPee Crops Decrease* 

According to recent statistics the coffee crop of Costa Kica for the \car 
just ended was estimated at 206,609 sacks, weighing 12,641, 156 kilos (kilt — 
2*20 pounds), this crop being I, 775,770 kilos h^ss than ihat of the year 
before. The amounts exported wore as follo\\ s:— 

Sacks. 

England . 169.3«2 

Cnited States .... . 10,652 

Germany ... l.),.S43 

Other countries . 6,722 

The mean price obtained in 1910—11 was 25*84 colones (colon $0*4*0) 
--Bulletin of Pan^American Union. 

British West Indies Trade* 

A llooklet entitled ’* West Indies in t'anada” was recently published by 
the Imperial Department of Agriciillurc for the West Indies, priniariK' for 
the purpose of placing manufacturers and merchants in Canada in posst s- 
siou of reliable facts and statistics about the Britisli M’est Indies and 
Hritisli Guiana. I'rade to the value of ;f8,896.758 was done between the.se 
two countries and Canada in 1910, Canada importing 7,118,900 and export¬ 
ing 1,677,798 io them. Through the courtesy of the Canadian Grocer this 
paper is enabled to take from the pamphlet extracts relating to articles . of 
special interest to the readers of the Spice Mill, 
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Coffee, —The coffee plant is a bush with dark-green leaves and white 
flowers. The ripe fruit is a fleshy berry containing, usually, two seeds face 
to face. The flesh is removed by a suitable machine and the dried seeds 
form the coffee been of commerce. “ Blue Mountain” coffee of Jamaica 
has a wide reputation. Coffee was e.tportcd from Jamaica in 1909-10 to 
the value of ;tl27,120. 

Coffee, during the early part of the last century, was largely ciiltivalcd 
in the country of Barbice, About the time of the cessation of slavery, 
circumstances necessitated the gradual abandonment of the cultivation. 
About the present time 2,300 acres are occupied with coffee the Arabian or 
so-called Creole kind, and the Liberian sort being the principal varieties 
under cultivation. Kobusta (or Java) coffee is being planted on a small 
scale in some localities. Large acres of land in British Guiana are well 
suited to the growing of coffee but low prices have kept any considerable 
acreage in check. The (piality of British Guiana is excellent and it always 
commands a relatively good price. 

Cacao, —Cocao and chocolate, which are familiar to all, and arc be- 
coinnig more and more to be considered among the necessities of life, are 
prepared from the seeds, or so-called beans, of the cacao tree 7heohroina 
Cacao, The tree docs not grow very large and the flowens and fruits an^ 
borne on stout stalks on the trunks and larger branches. The fruits, ^Uieh 
are large pods, ar(3 collected when ripe and cut or broken open. The seeds 
arc put into large bins, where they sweat and ferment for some time. Then 
they arc wished, cleansed and dried. 

The cacao tree is eminently a tropical plant and one that recpiiros care¬ 
ful attention and intelligent cultivation, in order to produce the best 
yields. Much improvement has recently been made in all the proccbsos 
connected with the industry. Fomierly all cacao growers depended on the 
heat of the sun for drying the beans, but witliin tlic last few years very 
satisfactory driers, using artificial he,it, have been placed on the market and 
they arc ccniing into general use. In addition to the cacao and chocolate, 
<’acao beans also yield a large percentage of fat, or cacao butter, which is 
used in a variety of ways. The total value of the cacao exports from the 
West Indies is about 1,400,000, principally from Trinidad and Grenada. 
'Idle exports of cacao from Jamaica, Dominica and St. lAicia arc increasing. 

Cassava Meal, —The meal obtained from the flesliy roots of Maniliot 
ntilissinia (Spurge family). It is perfectly wholesome food. It is also known 
as cassava frainc, and makes good cakes, biscuits, otci., which should be 
lightly baked, buttered and eaten fresh. Indians in the interior of British 
Guiana live almost entirely on Cassava. 1‘apioca is obtained from fhe 
same plant by heating the starch on hot plat(*.s and stirring with an iron rod. 
'Idle starch grains burst, some of the starch is converted into dextrin and 
the whole agglomerates into small, irregular masses, ddic roots of the swet'l 
cassava may be boiled entirely and used as a vegetable. 

C(fssia fistula, —Aii ornamental tree 30 to 50 feet high. The ppds 
contain a large iniinbcr of small seeds embedded in a pulp that is used in 
medicine, ddie bark is a source of tannin and is in considerable demand in 
some parts of India for tanning purposes. 

Chillies or Capsicums, —The acrid, biting fruits of small shrubby or 
herbaceous plants of the genus Capsicum, d'hey are principally used as a 
condiment and in medicine. Cayenne peppcT consists of the piilvori^ied 
fruits of the small pungent varieties. Cultivated in Xevis and at several of 
the West Indian botanic stations. 
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Ginger. —^The underground stems of Zingiber oJSficinale, a near relatioa 
of the arrowroot and banana. The stems have to be very carefully cured, 
an operator requiring considerable skill. Jamaica is the main seat of the 
ginger industry in the West Indies, ;£’43,581 Worth being exported in 
1908 9. 

Kola Nuts, —^The seeds of a small tree, a native of West Africa and 
naturalized in the West Indies. They are used in the manufacture of 
several beverages. When eaten they reduce the rate of waste of the tissues, 
and thus enable a person to go without food for a long time, Produced in 
Jamaica, British Guiana, Grenada and Dominica. 

Nutmegs, —The se^d of Myristica fragrans, a native of the East Indies. 
Grenada exports about £30,000 worth of nutmegs yearly. The ripe fruit of 
a nutmeg is not unlike a peach in appearance, when growing. As it ripens, 
however, the thick outer covering splits open, disclosing the brown seed and 
the brilliant ora2ig4.‘-red niacc. A tree in full bearing is a very handsome 
sight. 

Pimento (All^icc or Jamaica Pepper). The allspice of commerce is the 
fruits of the tree Pimenta officinalis. When gathered, they are little, black, 
unripe berries. They are spread out in a thin layer and cured in the .<an, 
an operation taking about six days. They must be dri^d quickly, befjn* ihe 
flavour has time to deteriorate. Exports from Jamaica in lyOO-lO were worth 
£68,351. . , , 

Tea, —The dried leaves of Camellia Thea, a plant that is a native of 
Assam and probably also of China. Black and gret n teas arc prepared 
from the same plant by peculiar methods of drying or curing. There are 
probably at the present time only two tea plantations in the Western 
hemisphere, one at St. Ann in Jamaica and the other in South Carolina, 
In Jamaica there are now from 80 to 90 acres under lea cultivation. 

Vanilla, —The vanilla bejyis of commerce are the seed ‘’pods” of 
climbing South American orchids. Vanilla Planifolia, and other species. 
TTie curing of the bean demands great skill. This cultivation is ivcei s ing 
careful attention at the botanic stations at Dominica and elsewhere .—Spice 
Mill. _ 

*• Rubber Booms are finished.” 

Mr. J. A. Henderson, chief partner of the firm of Messrs. Henderson & 
Co., who returned from home recently, was interviewed by a Ceylon Observer 
representative. Mr. Henderson said there was a considerable amount of 
rubber orders coming in from America just now in addition to the ordinary 
English trade and that accounted for the differences in the price of rubber^ 
This year’s price, he said, will be fairly steady and also possibly next year 
•‘after that, who knows,” he added. “Contracts made ahead for 191^ 
have already made about 5s. per lb; 

The slump in rubber, said Mr, Henderson, is due to a variety of things^ 
but it is chiefly due to the fact that people are very nervous, having been 
badh’ hit by wild cat schemes and so have lost confidence for some tiine. 

“ And is there likely to be any improvement in the market at all soon V* 
“ Well, I do not think there will be another boom.” Mr. Henderson also 
stated that there were no flotations at all at present, neither did he know of 
any that were contemplated. A feature of the market at home at present 
was Nigerian tin, which appeared to be attracting a good deal of attciUion. 

I do not think,” he said, “ that people will put any more money in rubber 
just now.” “Is there any fear from overproduction?”—“Peo^e are vei*y 
nervous as to what will happen in three years’ time from now.” 

“ And thgit. of course, accounts for the present hesitancy, and the quiet 
conditions ? “ Of course.” 
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The Soittntillc Offleer. 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, B. A., returned to headquarters Ihis morning on the 
completion of his brief tour in Coorg. 

PiK>posed Bonus on Green Tee- 

Mr. J. Carson Parker has submitted to the Chairman his report of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Indian Tea Cess Committee which he 
attended for the purpose of pressing for a revival of the Bonus on Green 
Tea. This report must, however, be held over until the next issue of 
this paper. 

A Still for Camphor. 

Mr. J. J, McKenzie, of Nadavatum, writes as followsThe Engineers 
say that they arc unable to furnish an Estimate of the camphor distillator 
kindly described by Mr. An.steadon pages 72 and 73 of the .\nnual Report* 
They would require drawings of the distillator. Could Mr. Anstead add 
to his kindness by procuring the necessary drawings ? 

Amerloan Taa Board’s Tests. 

A New York paper states that the test for teas which has been decided 
upon by the Board in that city was explained recently to Mr. Secretary 
MaeVeagh. 

“ A messenger was sent out to buy a large number of samples of teas at 
ordinary stores about town. These were brought to the Secretary’s office 
and the new test was applied. The results were found satisfactorj . The 
dbject of the new test is that of simplifying the operation of testing as much 
as possible, at the same time keeping it sufficiently rigid. It consists in first 
shaking out the dust from the samples. Then the remaining substance is 
pressed against coloured papers of various kinds and a microscope is 
applied. The colour, if any is present, shows a stain on the paper. Those 
importers who have been consulted agree that the test is a go^ one. It is 
a development of the old test, and while there is nothing final about it is the 
one which' will probably be adopted. The method contains no chemical 
elements but is purely physical. The statement is unofficially made 
that next year there will be no attempt to describe the samples, but that 
they will be simply prepared and aetnt out to various ports. Then the teas 
will be tested there by comparison with them. The new test will be used as 
indicated. It is not intended to lower the standard of teas below that whi(J!i 
has prevailed in practice during the past year.” 
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Soi^ntlllo Ollloer’s Pmpera* 

XCVII.— The Manurial Value of Natural Mulch on Coffee 

Estates. 

I have recently had the pleasure of reading the late Mr. Pringle’s book 
^ Science and Coffee’ reprinted from the Madras Mail and I find that in it he 
sounded the same note of warning as I have dpne in a report on a visit to 
South Mysore (Sc. O. Paper No. 50) as to the possible danger of applying 
too much Nitrogen to Coffee. In that report I said: “With regard to 
manuring there is a possibility that too much Nitrogen is being applied and 
the trees thus induced to make wood and leaf instead of flower and fruit- 
Undoubtedly many fields do require Nitrogen, and humus, but well established 
fields with a heavy surface mulch which are annually given doses of 
Nitrogenous manures, such as Poonac and Fish, may be getting an over 
stimulus of Nitrogen, and it may be advantageous to reduce this and appljT' 
Nitrogenous manures less frequently.” 

Mr. Pringle goes into the matter far more thoroughly and quotes 
American authority to enforce his argument, and I quote what he says as a 
fitting introduction to the investigation that I have recently carried out, with 
the help of Mr. C. K, Pittock, as to the actual amount of Nitrogen and 
other plant food annually added to the soil of a coffee estate by the leaf fall 
from the shade trees. Mr. Pringle says:— 

“Why do the trees, when all the conditions are favourable, not yield a 
crop proportionate to the blossom that came out? This subject has 
commanded my attention for the last five .blossoms in South Cobrg, all of 
which I haye seen, and in no case has the crop been equal to the show of 
flowers. Then again, one of the most surprising and perplexing results of 
my experiments was the fact that the unmanured plots were superior to the 
manured estate, and not much inferior to the manured plots. The question 
was evidently one of nutrition, and I was forced to the conclusion that the 
season at which the manures were applied had a most marked effect on the 
yield of crop. A study of the effect of nitrogen on plants throws much light 
on the subject, and I may, therefore, quote from the Bulletin of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station the following;— 

“ The influence of nitrogen in its various forms upon plant growth 
is shown by at least three striking effects. Fiist, the growth of the 
stems and leaves is greatly promoted, whilst that of buds and flowers 
is retarded. Ordinarily most plants, at a certain period of growth, 
cease to produce new branches and Miage. or to increase those 
already formed and commence to produce flowers and fruits, whereby 
the species may be perpetuated. If a plant is provided with as much 
available nitrogen as it can use just at the time it begins to flower^ 
the formation of flowers may be checked, while the activity of growth 
is transferred back to, and renewed in, stems and leaves which take 
on a new vigour ai|4 multiply with remarkable luxuriance. Should 
flowers be produced 4snder these circumstances, they are sterile and 
produce no seed. Second, it deepens the colour of the foliage, which 
is a sign of increased vegetable activity and health. Third, the 
relative proportion of nitrogen in the plant is increased in a marked 
degree.” 

“ Now it is evident if the foregoing is true, and it is supported by the- 
^ evidence of the first agricultural scientists of the day, the question of 
the supply of nitrogen to the coffee pfent is of the greatest practical 
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importance to the planter. The tree must have nitrogen, especially where 
leaf ^sease is virul^i, but there must not be an excess when the plant 
blossoms, or the blossom will not set. The coffee planter wishes his plants 
to seed amLas a rule, the tea. planter does not, so the rule of manuring 
must be inverse. It is evident that in South Coorg if a nitrogenous manure 
is applied just after, crop it wiH'jbe brought into action by the showers that 
start the blossom, and this is enforced by the fact that manuring in August 
and September gives better resvdis,. and that the plots with no manure yield 
better than the estates manured Just after crop. Not only must the time at 
which the manure is applied be carefully regulated, but the quantity also. 
We have seen that an excess of nitrogen was fatal to supplies; we now see 
that it is equally fatal to the blossom when it is applied at the wrong time.” 

In my Report quoted ahove it was stithd that. Experiments were being 
conducted to ascertain how much Nitrogen is being supplied annually by 
the natural mulch supplied by the coffee leaves and the leaves of the shade 
trees, and to discover what the results of the manurial eyperiments con¬ 
ducted by • Dr. Lehmann which showed in every case that the so-called 
““ unmaniired ” plot gave as good, or better, yields as the manured plots, 
really mean. These plots were' not really unmannred but receix ed large 
doses of nitrogen and other plant food from the mulch. 

» The shade trees send down their roots deep into the sub-soil and there 
they secure mineral food which passes up the trunks into the boughs and 
leaves. In all the leaves which fall is a certain amount of plant food, 
Nitrogen, Potash, and Phosphoric Acid, and especially Lime, which is the 
substance which remains behind in chief quantity in the shrivelled leaf. 

These leaves are acted upon by fungi and bacteria and they soon rot 
down under their action and form .a layer of humus which is worked into the 
top soil by worms and insects. Here the soil bacteria decompose it, they 
being the indispensible agents in breaking down humus and supplying simple 
compounds of nitrogen to higher plants. They may perform the work 
economically or wastefully, depending upon conditions which are largely 
controlable. 

Plants take most of their nitrogen in the form of nitrates, which are 
very simple substances compared with the nitrogenous compounds existing 
in the mulch and humus. The change from the complex nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds in the humus to the simple nitrate cannot be brought about by any 
single kind of bacteria, and there are at least three well defined steps in the 
process each brought about by a different species of bacteria. The first 
step is the production of ammonia from the proteids of the humus, the 
second step is the changing of this ammonia into nitrites, and the third and 
last step the changing of nitrites into nitrates. 

The rapidity with which this change goes on is determined largely by 
climatic conditions. The nitrifying bacteria, as these three kinds of bacteria 
are called, must have sufficient moisture and a favourable temperature for 
their development, both of which are present in a Coffee Estate. They 
must have an ample supply of humus as a source of nitrogen and they will 
not develop in the absence of Lime which serves to neutralise the nitric 
acid formed. In the absence of basic substances like Lime, the nitric acid 
produced by the bacteria accumulates and acts injuriously on them, 
retarding their development. 

(To he continued,) 

RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, 

Plantinfi Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
South Myaoro Planton’ Aaimoiation. 

Minutes of 48th Annual General Meeting held at Mudigere on 
Match 28th, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. E. M. Playfair, (President), W. S. Crawford, G. Foster, 
Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton, F. M. Hamilton, (Hon. Secretary), 
C. J. Hayward, P. Hunt, V. Hunt, C. Lake, A. R. Park, C. K. 
Pittock, W. F. Scholfield, S. Sladden, K. Thammayer, M. J. 
Woodbridge. 

The President opened the meeting with the following address ;— 

The Honorary Secretary and Members of the South Mysore Planters* 
Association: 

Gentlemen,—^Thc year which has just closed was the 48th of the 
existence of this Association and must be considered a red letter year and 
one of progress, seeing it is the advent of the employment of an Assistant 
to our Scientific Officer who will commence work in May next. 

Further a council of Associations has been formed which will facilitate 
the conducting of business in connection with the Associations. A President 
and Secretary have been elected who will go into all matters regarding pay, 
management and allowances to Scientific Officer’s Assistant. It is proposed 
to form a permanent council of 3 members and if this meeting is in favour 
of this proposition members from the S. M. P. A. should be elected new. 

A Hybridisation Farm has been started, and this is a most important step. 
I do not know if all of you are agreed on this point, but I myself am 
perfectly convinced that a good Hybrid in Mysore will do for us what the 
Coorg plant did over 30 years ago and it behoves every one of you to give 
this your greatest attention. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund *—This year receipts have been issued by 
the U. P. A. and in future will be administered in a more satisfactory 
manner. A first report is to be given to Delegates at the next U. P. A. 
Meeting. 

Our Honorary Secretary wrote to the Dewan with reference to Land 
Tenure, Saklaspur, Sub-divisional and Emigration Bill, a copy of the latter 
was sent and is on the table and discussion is invited. A general reply has 
been received to the other matters. 

Railway extension to Hassan from Mysore and to Arsikere has been 
sanctioned; and from Kadur to Chicktnagalur. I understand the Kadur 
District Board has agreed to an increased cess to enable this latter to 
be undertaken. This, gentlemen, is the only real progress the Mysore State 
has made in this vicinity in the last 30 years. 

Rules have been printed, it is necessary to alter them. 1st, to meet 
the difficulty of a quorum. 2nd, to make the subscriptions clear. 3rd, 
it is to be proposed that only 1 member should be sent by this Association 
to the U. P. A* meeting and that his expenses should be paid. 

Labour Laws .—The attention of members is called to the practical 
certainty of their delegates to the U. P. A. meeting having to give a decision 
on this question and it is proposed some member be asked to draw up a 
scheme*which this Association can accept and which is likely to be' accept¬ 
able to the other delegates at the U. P. A. meeting, both as regards crimping 
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and Registration or other legislation for the better regulation of labour. No 
meeting has taken place between Association representatives and so far the 
individual Associations have given no decision ; matters might be referred to 
Council of Members of Associations. 

New Member, —Mr. A. Thomson is up for election. 

Dassara Assembly, —Your delegate had an interview with the Dewan, 
who was sympathetic, and asked that this Association should communicate 
with him regarding Emigration Act, Saklaspur Sub-Division and Medifcal 
affairs, all of which has been done, the result is a little has been done; we 
were promised a rtiiedical officer in Mudigere with a degree and I understand 
he has taken up his appointment. 

Coffee Cess, —Has been refused by Government. 

Wages,. —This is an important subject on which I do not wish to speak 
at length as it is a matter for discussion, it affects all planters, members, 
non-members, Indian and Europeans, and they should take a serious and 
common sense view of the raising of pay, and advances. 1 will only say that 
it appears likely coolies’ pay in some way or other must be raised if we are 
to keep our labour, the form it will take should be agreed to by all, perso¬ 
nally 1 am against raising pay and would ask you to say to yourselves: “ If 
pay is raised and price of coffee again falls, how are we going to carry 
on ? ” 

In conclusion I have to congratulate all present on the prosperous state 
of the coffee market, and trust it will last for a long time. I now place my 
resignation in your hands and tender you my very best thanks for the 
honour you conferred on me, by electing me your President. I especially 
beg to thank 5’our Honorary Secretary, for without his assistance I should 
have been quite useless. 

(Signed) E. M. PLAYFAIR. 

28th March, 1912. 

The Honorary Secretary then read his report. 

Gentlemen,—The accounts for the year are before you, have been 
audited, and show a balance of Rs.54-5-8. 

There is still due a/c subscriptions ... Rs.240 0 0 

Do do old balances ... „ 50 0 0 

Do do P. B. F. ... „ 60 0 0 

This latter is not correctly a fund to be dealt with in Association ac¬ 
counts but has always been kept with them. 

There are now 35 members on the Association, 31 representing 41 
Estates with a planted area of 6,708 acres and 4 members paying a personal 
subscription. One member resigned after paying i a year’s subscription and 
one new member representing 100 acres is proposed. This gentleman has 
been considered a member for the past six months and ia willing to pay the 
\ year’s subscription when called on. 

Accounts, —At last year’s U. P. A. Meeting your Delegates guaranteed 
on behalf of Association Rs.1,500 a year for five years towards an Assistant 
Scientist. The Executive were called on in conjunction with the other 
Mysore Planters’ Associations to find money for the expenses of Assistant up 
to 30th June next and agreed to fiqd^Rs.750: of this sum, Rs.400 has 
already been paid and Rs,350 is still due. Five Coast Curing Firms who 
guaranteed Rs.250 a year to the Honorary Secretary have been asked to 
make their guarantees to U. P. A. direct, and have done so. 
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Hybridization .—Your delegates also guaranteed up to Rs.75 for the 
Hybridization Farm on the Nilgiris. We have so far not been call^ on to 
pay anything on this account; 

Both these guarantees received the sanction of Association at a l^^ting 
hel<j on 25th September. 

P. B. F.—There are 24 number of the Planters’ Benevolent Fi^pd, of 
whom only 18 have paid their subscriptions for 1911-12. 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., of Cochin, paid Rs.250 to this fund 
on 11th July 1910. I would ask whether any member of this Assoglation 
knows about this matter. Was the amount a donation a/c S. M. P. A ? 
do Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co. intend appointing beneficiaries ? 

After considerable discussion on the accounts the original budget was 
accepted with the exception that the allowance towards the expenses^ of .the 
U.P.A. delegates was reduced to Rs.lOO. 

The following resolution was passed : — 

Proposed by Mr. C. Lake, seconded Mr. C. J. Hayward: “ That a 
reserve fund be started by this Association to safeguard it against any 
possible deficiency in future balance sheets. 

Subscription to the U. P. A. 

A very clear explanation of the position of the Mysore Associations 
was given by the Honorary Secretary, and the Meeting passed the following 
resolutions:— 

Proposed by Hon’blc Mr. J. G. Hamilton. 

Seconded by M. J, Woodbridgc : 

That the Honorary Secretary be empowered.to consult with the 
N, M. P. A. and B. P. A. with a view to bringing the U. P. A. subscriptions 
of the three Associations to a uniform basis of 2 annas per acre, and that 
should an agreement be arrived at on this point, he be empowered to. raise 
the contribution of this Association to the Assistant Scientific* Officer to a 
point which will bring it to a uniform level per acre with those of the 
N. M. P. A. and B. P. A. provided that he is limited to a maximum of 
Rs.2,000 per annum. 

Assistant Scientific Officer Estimates. 

This gave rise to a long discussion as there seemed to be a considerable 
difference of opinion but eventually the revised estimates of the Council of 
Mysore Associations were agreed to. 

Council of Mysore Planters’ Associations. 

The Rules as drawn up at the Council’s meeting held in Mudigere lak 
month were considered and approved. 

Labour. 

A long discussion took place on a suggestion that some form of registra¬ 
tion of maistries be adopted by the Association and a resolution proposed 
by M. J. Woodbrige and seconded by F. M. Hamilton ; “ that a Committee 
” be appointed to draw up a scheme for Registration of Maistries to be 
brought before the next General meeting of the Association,” was passed 
and 

C. J. Hayward, W. L. Crawford and M. J. Woodbridge were appointed 
as a Committee for this purpose. 
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Assessment. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford propose and Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton second¬ 
ed That the Mysore Government be approached to amend their Order 
No. 1125-8 dated 22— 9 —1885 with reference to granting a permanent title 
for coffee land, as it is manifestly unjust to ask the purchaser who has re¬ 
cently acquired land, adjacent to his property, from a neighbour, who held 
the same on the Rs.l tenure to pay up 30 years or more back tax at 8 
annas per annum per acre. 

Mr. Crawford also proposed and Mr. Woodbridge seconded: “ That this 
Association is of opinion, that as it has been proved that Parii Rubber can¬ 
not be grown profitably and Ccara Rubber is still in its infancy in South 
Mysote, Government be approached with the suggestion that the cess to be 
levied on lands granted for Rubber cultivation should pot exceed that 
levied On coffee lands.” Both these resolutions received the unanimous 
approval of the meeting, and Mr. Crawford was asked to approach Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the Association. 

Mysore Emigration Act. 

This was read and discussed. 

New Member. 

Mr. A. Thomson was elected a member as from 1st October. 

‘ ' Planters’ Benevolent Fund. 

It was pointed out by the Honorary Secretary that every ipember of 
the Association should support this fund. 

Railways. 

This Association notes that the Mysore-Arsikere-Hassan line is sanc¬ 
tioned hnd that the Kadur District Board is in favour of a cess to guarantee 
interest on the Kadur-Chickmaglur line, but considers that no Railway 
programme will be complete until a Railway from Arsikere to Mangalore 
is madef. 

Election of Officers. 

The following gentlemen were elected for the coming year. 

President . F. M, Hamilton. 

Honorary Secretary... M. J. Woodbridge. 

Committee ... ,.. C. J* Hayward. 

P. Hunt. 

J. G. H. Crawford. 

W. L. Crawford. 

C* K. Pittock. 

W. T. Scholfield 

Th6 Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton spoke at some length on the loss to 
the district caused by Mr. E. M. Playfair leaving for good and wished him 
good luck in his new venture on behalf of all the members of the Associ¬ 
ation. 

After a reply by Mr. Playfair, the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to tha^Chair. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, 

Hon, Secy.. 8 , M, P, A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rubbfir Spouts. 

these days one hears so much detail regarding quality of sheet and' 
rubi^er generally, forrji of coagulation, systems of tapping, that it is curious, 
that one hears so little regarding a most important and economical little 
rubber accessory, knpwn as the Rubber Spout. Although, I say, one 
hears little concerning Spouts and the correct type to use, a few who have 
realized the importance of this accessory, have pursued the e\'olution from 
the Tin* Drip ” stage and are now responsible for a practically perfect 
Spout I 

Looking into the history of the spout, we find that the first stage was 
the Tin Drip, followed shortly afterwards by the introduction of the oBlong 
piece of Tin, which had to be bent by the cooly and knocked into the tree 
vdth the hatidle of the tapping knife. These spouts beciime rusty and 
quickly buckled lip under the repeated knockings. However, a further stage 
in development was reached on the introduction of the same shape of'spout 
made of galvanized sheet metal—this resisted the repeated knockings and 
also the rust to which the tin spout was subjected. Those responsible for 
development found that this did not answer all requirements—so a “ lip ” 
was introduced, and this was certainly a groat iinorovemsnt on the flat piece 
of till, but the knockings had not yet been snrmoiuiteJ. Nothing has been 
put forward until quite recently, that was in any way superior to the galva¬ 
nized lip spout. But we have now tmtered upon what appears to be a final 
development (at least for some time) as a spout which combines the hard 
galvanized metal and has a “ lip” and a serrated edge at the opposite end to the 
Up, eliminates all necessity for knocking, the .spout being simply pushed in 
with the hand. The teeth at the serrated end arc sufticiently long to allow 
the spout to take a firm grip but not long enough to injure the tree in any 
way. It answers the requirements of the most fastidious, as a Dust and 
Bark proof cover is attached at a slight additional cost.. Although this spout 
is only about to be introduced into India and Ceylon it is well known and 
largely used in the Straits, and as soon as Managens and Superintendents of 
Rubber estates see it here, they will realize its economical value. The spout 
is patented in ail countries. Me.ssr,s. Walker, Sons & Co., Ltd,, are appointed 
Agents for India & Ceylon. 

Vercaud, (Sd.) P. J. A. Williams. 

Ce«ra Rubber, 

Js it advisable to plant up and exploit Ccari will it pay ? 

As you invited correspondence on planting matters, I take the liberty of 
making use of your offer on a matter which I believe is still exercising the 
minds of many planters in South India, Le., is it good policy to plant up 
Ceard ? That Ceara will grow almost anywhere is known but wh£it is not 
generally known, is whether a really satisfactory and economical method 
has at length been evolved of tapping the tree which leaves a margin for 
profit; on this point, which is after all the main point, the opiniofis and the 
experience on plantations seems to be very conflicting. 

Mr. Wichorly and other.s arc enthusiastic about this Manihot and advise 
planting up extensively and several methods of tapping are .suggested, but as 
far as I can gather none have prox^cd really sati.sfactory from a planters* 
point of view. In reviewing Mr, Wicherley’s book in the Chronicle^ I 
notice Mr. Anstead says that in Coorg all difficulties have been practically 
overcome—without the use of the pricker; might I suggest that a detailed 
description of this be published and the results obtained, if that be 
possible ? 

I believe many readers of the Chronicle will welcome this. 


T. K. 
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MBMORANPUM. 

Australian fruit trees do much.better in India than those imported from 
European Countries on account of similarity of climate and coincidence of 
season. It is intended to import a large number direct from Australia and 
distribute to intending growers immediately on arrival about the beginning 
of July or August. Before sending in the indent it is very necessary that some 
idea should be had as to the approximate demand. Will therefore ladies 
and gentlemen who are desirous of trying the plants oblige by informing the 
undersigned before the 20th April, 1912, the kind, variety and number ol 
fruit plants they want, stating their address ii^ full and the Railway Station 
to which the parcel should be booked. 

(Signed) G. H. Krumbiegel, 

Economic Botanist, 

Govt. Botanical Gardens, Superintendent, Govt. Gardens, 

Lal-Bagh, Bangalore. 

Dated 6th April, 1912. 

LIST OF FRUIT TREES INTENDED TO BE IMPORTED FROM 

AUSTRALIA. 


Adam’s Pearmain 
Allington Pippin 
Blenheim Orange 
Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Devonshire Quarrenden 
Cleopatra 
Golden Reinette 
Herefordshire Beefing 

„ Pearmain 


Belle de Toulouse 
Blenheim 

Campbell Field Seedling 
Early Moorpark 


Bedford Prolific 
Bigarreau Napoleon 
„ Twyford 


St. Michael’s 
St. I ago 


Apple. 

Price Rs.1-4-0 each. 

Jonathan 

Kentish Fillbasket 
Munroe’s Favorite 
Northern Spy 

den Reinette du Canada 

Rome Beauty 
Sturmer Pippin 

ig Worcester Pearmain 

riain Browning’s Beauty. 

Apricot. 

Price Rs.1-4-0 each. 

Guilin’s Early Peach 
St. Ambrose 

ling Moorpark on Peach 

Large Early on Peach. 

Cherry. 

Price Rs.1-8-0 each. 

Early purple Guigne 

Florence 

St. Marguerite, 

Orange. 

Price Rs.3-0-0 each. 

Washington Navel. Paramatta 

Siletta. 


Shaddock ... ... Rs. 3 each. 

Lemon ... ... Rs.3 each. 

Grape Vine. 

Price As. 12 each. 

Black Alicante Muscat of Alexandria Muscat Hamburgh 

Gordo Blanco Sweet water. 

Xfxtarine. 

Price Rs,1-4-0 each. 

Elruge Hunt’s Tawny Irrewara 

Goldmine Red Roman Stanwick. 
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Plum. " 

Price Rs.1-4-0 each. 

Coe’s Golden Drop Peach Plum. 

Greengage Washington 

Magnum Bonum, yellow. 


Plum (Japanese). 

Price Rs. each. 

Abundance Wickson Burbank 

Kelsey Satsurna or Blood Plum, 


Peach. 

Price Rs.1-4-0 each. 

Early Rivers Royal George (Free Stone) 

Lady Palmerston Red-Leaved 

Royal George (Clingstone) American Noblesse. 


Pear. 

Price Rs.1-4-0. 

Beurre Fonqueray Jargonelle Kiefter’s Hybrid 
Winter Bartlett Louise Bonne of Jersey 

Williams Bou Chretien Marie Louise 


Die Die Maru 
Oushin 
Pictiris 
Kurokumo 


Japanese Persimmon. 
Price R 3 . 2 -O-O each. 
Oonochen 
Tanachi 
Among 
Seedless 


Almond. 

Price Rs.1-4-0 each. 
Brandi’s Jordan Hatch’s Nonpareil 
Dewberry Lucretia Mammoth 


Hyakume 

Haycheya 

Jubilee 


Paper Shell. 

... Price Rs.0-^2-0« 


Medlar. 

Price Rs.2-0-0 each. 

Nottingham Royal. 

Raspberries. 

Price annas 4 each. 

Hunter’s Perfection Fillbasket Thornless. 


Blackberry. 

Price Re.0-8-0 to Re.1-8-0 each. 

Mammoth Italian Cut-leaved Lawton’s. 

Walnut. 

Price Rs.2-0-0 each. 

Japanese Sieboldii Dwarf Prolific Common. 

Chestnut. 

Price Rs.2-0-0 each. 


Japanese Mammoth Spanish. 

Note .—Currants and Gooseberries have been omitted as their thriving 
is doubtful. 

The prices quoted above are only approximate, delivered at the 
Lal-Bagh, Bangalore: all charges for packing and forwarding, 
to destination would be extra. 
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REPORTS OF COMPANIES. 

Indian Peninsula Bstates, 

The Secretaries of the Indian Peninsula Rubber and Tea Estates. 
Limited, have issued a lengthy circular to the shareholders, containing 
ejftracts from the reports of the visiting agents. The estates were visited at 
various times during last year by Mr. E. F. Barber, of Messrs. Barber and 
Pascoe, and the details now given were sent after his last round of visits. 
In the course of his report Mr. Barber says:—“ The Hallacarry and Dolphin 
Estates adjoin, and can be taken as one. As far as present production goes, 
they are entirely coffee. Rubber has been planted through part of Halla¬ 
carry but it need only be considered on about 100 acres. For the present 
coffee season the ekimate is 20 tons. Dolphin bore heavily last season, and 
there is no crop to speak of there or in the upper part of Hallacarry, but the 
middle and lower*parts are bearing fairly well, so I think the estimate is safe. 
The (tappable) rubber trees are scattered, and the ground is difficult to an 
extent that will make harvesting expensive, but, apart from this, the steep lie 
of the land and the amount of rock about would make tapping a source of 
danger to the younger trees. A few trees show what the development may 
be jn time, and I think it would be wiser in every way to leave it alone until 
a fair proportion of trees in each acre are fit for tapping.” (Directors’ 
note—On this recommendation tapping has been postponed for the present). 

“On the Manalore* Estates the rubber is uneven and scattered, but 
.there are a fair number of well-grown trees in certain blocks. The number 
of tappable Para is estimated at 970, and Ceara at about 400.” (Directors 
Note:—The Directors consider this to be the most dfficult estate ta 
work, on account of the difficulty experienced in securing labour and its 
isolation from the company’s other groups, and in consequence of this effortg 
are being made to arrange the leasing of this property to a neighbourins 
estate whi^e the rubber is developing), 

“ At the Hawthorne group (Shevaroys Estate) the Para rubber was first 
planted in 1898, and since then has been planted regularly. The growth is 
slow, and under favourable circumstances it may be taken that six to eight 
years are necessary to bring the rubber into bearing. The number of trees 
in tapping during the current year is 2,200, and the yield to date is 1,345 lbs., 
giving an average of '61 lb. per tree. The tapping has been carefully done. 
The estimate of 2,500 lbs. for 1912 should not be difficult to get with the 
number of new trees to be brought in. Taking Vanguard by itself, I con¬ 
sider ihe Para the evenest that the company has, but it is younger than that 
on Surrenden. Surrenden has a small, compact block of trees in tappingt 
The total Para in tapping on the group is 1,360 trees, and the yield to date 
is 273 lbs., giving an average of 2 lb. per tree. The Ceara in tapping is given 
at 2,400 trees, and the yield stands at 350 lbs. It must be pointed out, 
however, that Mr. Reilly (the Superintendent) had labour difficulties, and 
was unable to tap at the time when the latex might be expected to flow most 
freely.”— India-Rubber Journal, 

Travanoora Tea Estates. 

The directors of the Travancore Tea Estates Co., in their fifteenth 
annual report, recommend a total dividend of 45 per cent, (less income tax) 
on the ordinary shares, 10 per cent, of which was paid in October ‘ last. 
Out of the profits they propose to write off for depreciation ;f4,000, to place 
;f350 to rubber development account,. ;fl,000 to Reserve against coolie 
advances, and to carry forward a balance of ^1,700 4s. to next year. 
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London Market* 

There is some satisfaction to be drawn from the Board of Trade figures, 
which show an increase in the home consumption of 123 tons in the first 
two months of this year, but the fact that the whole of this has taken plact^ 
in February may suggest that dealers have been anticipating their wants 
owing to the strike and consequent trouble in Uioving goods. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice that the whole of the increase in the common descriptions, 
indicating how the high prices make it necessary to mix a common grade 
with the finer ones in order to show the grocer a reasonable profit without 
advancing prices to the consumer. The market has remained strong, for 
the figures for February, with a very large reduction in the world^s visible 
supply, did not favour any fall in prices. They indicate rather that ^stocks 
will continue to be reduced throughout the year. Since the 1st instant, 
however, the Santos receipts have been on the heavy side, tending to keen 
the terminal market steady, and very little business has been transacted 
there. At the auctions Costa Kica and Mysore have been plentiful, but 
values have been well maintained, afid for parcels a little above the ordinary 
quality full prices have been p-M,—Produce Markets Review, March 9, 
1912. 


Thm Santow* Market. 

The Correspondent of the Economist reported on February 6th from 
^ Rio de Janeiro: — 

The Santos coffee market, after suffering a very sharp decline in the 
early part of last month, recovered rapidly towards the end, prices for future 
delivery running from R.s.7 1^150 to Rs.8 $900 almost without a break, while 
for spot the market rose from Rs.7 $500 to Rs.8 $300 for No. 4 type. 
When the recovery took place some of the “ bears ” got frightened, and paid 
fancy prices for actual coffee to cover their positions. The Valorisation 
Committee’s cable advising that only 700,000 l?ags would be sold in 1912 
was really the cause of the reaction, as nearly evcrvbody vvas expecting that 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bags would be di.spo.sed of. The stock of type 
No. 4 is reported to be very much reduced, so that this grade will be in 
demand at good price.s for some time to come; some traders even believe 
that there will be a squee;?e in March, as the holders of the actual stock of. 
this quality are not anxious to sell, and think that by keeping out of the 
market now they may be able to corner the position later on. The decrease 
in the world’s visible supply Ia.st month has been also a factor encouraging 
dealers to stand firm, very little coffee having been put on the market since 
the figures were knowiL 

Heavy rains have continued in the interior delaying receipts somewhat, 
and very conflicting reports are to hand as to the balance of the crop still 
remaining. As regards the next crop, the general opinion now prevailing is 
that it will be about equal to the present, but the 1913-14 crop should be a 
bumper one. According to the latest private estimates the Rio crop for 
1912-13 is not expected to yield more than about 2,500,000 bags. Rains > 
have been plentiful in the interior of the States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas' 
Geraes, which will no doubt greatly favour the growth ot the coffee trees. 
The continued wet weather appears to have caused no damage so far, at 
least, no pessimistic reports have been spread yet in this sense. 
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Proposed Bonus on Green Tea- 

In a letter dated the 9th instant the Chairman writes :— 


I enclose a letter I have received from Mr. J. Carson Parker with 
extracts from the Proceedings of the Tea Cess Committee. As I have said 
before Mr. Parker did all that was possible to get us the bonus on Green 
Tea; and the measure of success that attended his efforts encqura^es ns to 
hope that if the cess is renewed next year our request will be complied with. 


[Inclosiire^ i 

Kardora Estate, Meppadi Post, 
6 th April, 1912. 

C. E. Abbott, Esq., 

Chairman, 

United Planters* Association of Southern India^ 

. Meppadi. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find Extract from Proceedings of the Half 
Yearly Meeting of the Indian Tea Cess Committee held on Friday the 16th 
February, 1912, (Noon). I regret I could not send you these notes earlier, 
I have had to wait for the Official copy of the Proceedings, and as you arc 
no doubt aware the Proceedings are “ not for publication,” but I have per¬ 
mission to send you an extract of same regarding the “ Green Tea Bonus.” 

As you will see in the end I had to alter the proposal put forward by 
the U. P. A. S. I.—the Chairman said that the Executive Committee had 
made up their budget allowing a Surplus of Rs.42,000—so I first of all 
pointed out that the balance of Rs.42,000 referred to by the Chairman would 
be insufficient to cover the cost of the proposal of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India. They asked for a Bonus of six pies per 
pound on four million pounds of Green Tea, which would require Rs.125,000. 


The Chairman said,—He had understood that the amount would be less 
than four million pounds. It would be within the recollection of those 
present that this matter had been brought up at their Meeting in February 
last and that arguments in favour of the proposal had been put forward by 
Mr A. D. Jackson. After considerable discussion’the * proposal had fallen 
through, as Mr. Jackson had been unable to obtain a seconded'* . < 


After considerable disscu.ssion IjS^ltered^the U. P. A. S. I. proposal but 
the vote went against us. ‘ . 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. CARSON Parker. 
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Extract from Proceedings of the Half Yearly Meeting of the 
Indian Tea Cess Coinmittee held on Friday 
the 16 ih February 1912 (Noon). 

PKiiSENTi—Messrs. W. Warrington, (Chairman presiding), J, Mackenzie, 
Wice Chairman), Claud Bald, R. Davidson, VV. A. Duncan, 
W. M. Fraser, W, O. Grazebrook, H. Harris, J. Carson Parker 
David Pyrn. 

Green Tea Bonus. 

Mr. Parker said. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I do not propose to 
make you a long speech on the green tea bonus this morning, as I have taken 
up a (Considerable amount of your time already this week. I have had the 
pleasure of interviewing every member of the Executive Committee and I 
have, through their kindness, been able to get together some interesting facts 
and figures to take back to the Planters of South India. 

At a meeting of the Executive CDinmittee held on the 22nd December 
last the following note is recorded with reference to the green tea bonus and 
the fact that it was to be brought up at the Annual Meectng: ‘’The 
Committee were of opinion that the industry had now reached the position of 
being self supporting, the price to be obtained being satisfactory.” In view 
of that note I felt it was nece.ssary to come up and spend a few davs in 
Calcutta prior to the meeting and explain to you individuallv our position, as 
I was quite sure that last year’s Committee, when thev refused the South 
Indian Planters’ request, were of opinion that it would be easy for the South 
Indian Planters to get a similar price for their green teas as that being paid for 
North Indian green teas at that particular period. Up to then, mind you. 
South India had not manufactured a single pound of green tea, as they had 
not been in a- position to do so. I am also sure that the Committee felt that 
we should have no difficulty in finding a market for our green tea. Well 
since then we have started manufacture and like all beginners we have had 
to learn. We made mistakes and no doubt some of ns made very inferior 
tea through lack of experience. Still we ourselves believe in the future of 
the green tea industry, and I may tell you that we still think we can make a 
success of our venture. 

We have an advatitase in our favour in South India as affainst North. 

I understand that with you the season is about 8 mouths and that many tea 
manufacturers do not care to make green tea in the first and the last months 
of the season, so that the season in North India is reallv oniy about six 
months. We have no non-producing months and can grow tea all the year 
round, and so are in a position to supply the demand from month to month 
This, as you know, is a very important matter where a new article is being 
produced, as nothing would upset the buyer more than after inducing him to 
take up Indian green tea, when he asks you to repeat the shipment, you find 
it impossible to do so. prebably becoause he wants the tea at a time when 
there is none being grown. 

South India ahso being so close to Ceylon, and a Ceylon firm having 
started a finishing Factory in Quilon, we are now in a position to make a 
standard green tea,” and one need only refer to Mr Blechyndeu’s report on 
his work in the United States of America, to understand the demand which 
^exists for a standard green tea in that country alone; and I am sure this 
Committee will realise that by assisting the manufacture of green tea in 
South India, they are not endeavouring to create supplies of an article for 
which there is no demand, but that they are helping us to capture a share in 
a large tride which is open to us. 
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In (he United States Mr, Blechynden has from force of existing circum¬ 
stances been forced to concentrate his efforts in advertising Indian black tea 
in a country where we know a very large proportion of the tea consumed is 
green, and our Commissioner in his reports has einphasixed the demand for 
green tea, and has also indicated what the prospects are for it, provided 
regular supplies can be procured. Another argument which I know }’ou 
will all agree with is the fact that every pound of *' green tea ” we make 
is a pound of tea off the black tea market and therefore strengthens 
the position of black tea as a whole. Some people, I am afraid, would not 
agree that there was any point in this, but I know you gentlemen will think 
otherwise. 

To sum the position up, South India at the present moment are putting 
about a tenth part of their tea crop into green and pioneering the work, and 
we ask you fo help by renewing the bonus, as we are of opinion that one of 
the chief objects of the Cess fund is expanding the markets abroad, and you 
cannot expand without a product, can you ? By this time next year we hope 
the industry will be on a different footing to what it is now. For the present 
we are only pioneering, but with another year’s experience we hope to have 
made a name for our tea, and have got past the pioneering and exploiting 
part of the work. As wc are still at this stage we ask you to help us. 

Before ! put a formal resolution to the meeting I shall be glad to answer 
any questions or give any further information that you may require. It may 
perhaps interest you to know that while the green tea industry of Ceylon is 
expanding every year, I have been credibly informed up here that North 
India will not put on the market next year a third of the amount they made 
last year. 

The Chairman said.—Gentlemen,—Mr. Parker referred to the proposal 
of the South Indian Planters as an effort on their part to exploit a now 
industry. Well now, we up here have been through all that and so have the 
Ceylon people, and our experience has been unfavourable to the continu¬ 
ance of the payment of a bonus. During the years a bonus was paid, the 
largest quantities on which the bonus was paid was 2,136,000 lbs. and that 
in the year 1905, The quantity then fell off in spite of our offering a bonus 
until in 1908 it was paid only on 1,143,197 lbs. In view of these figures it 
was thought unnecessary and inadvisable to continue the bonus. In this 
connection I should like to read an extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee held on the 12th January, 1909, as 
follows:— 

“ It was the opinion of the Executive Committee that the green tea 
“ bonus should be given up. They agreed with the view taken by the niajo- 
“ rity of the London Committee, the only argument in favour of its continu- 
** ance is that it has the effect of relieving the black tea market to the 
“ extent of about 15 million lbs. annually. Hut this quantity is more or less 
“ negligible on a total crop of 230 million lbs. On the other hand there 
“ seems to be no prospect of the manufacturing of green tea becoming self- 
“ supporting. Nor does it exhibit any tendency to expansion: on the 
‘‘ contrary, the quantity manufactured each year appears to be dwindling. 
“ In such circumstances it seemed to the Committee to be altogether 
“ inadvisable to continue the subsidy indefinitely.” 

The prices are fluctuating just as much as in black tea. They are now 
at a lower figure here than those being obtained in Ceylon for large quanti¬ 
ties which 1 find is 9 million lbs. out q{ a total of 187. But I think that the 
position is more hopeful for green tea becoming self-supporting in both 
places. 
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Mr. Pyrn.—I must say that what Mr. Parker has put forward appeals 
to me, and I am prepared to give him my support aod will have much 
pleasure in seconding his resolution. I think his acguments are perfectly 
sound, as every pound of black tea taken off the market assists us. I under¬ 
stand his teas are sold for America, and anything tan do to push the 
sale of Indian green tea in America is all to the good aS far as we are con¬ 
cerned. With regard to the conditions of manufacture 1 understand they 
are totally different in the South to what they are up here. The bulk of our 
crop is made in four months or so, the tea comes in rushes here ancT the 
climate is not always suitable for green tea. In other words we cannot compete 
with the South, lliey make small qukntities daily and make the best class 
of tea, the advantage being that it will be always the same, which is the 
essence of the whole thing when you are selling forward. We cannot do 
that here, I know from experience; we tried it in one of our own gardens 
and had to give it up. I think it would pay the South Indian Planters and 
I think they are deserving of encouragement more especially as I think if 
we encouraged them we would be assisting the sale of Indian tea. 

The Chairman.—A proposal for a bonus on green tea was brought up 
last year and the Cess Committee almost unanimously declared against it. 
I do not put that forward as a reason why we should not give a different 
vote but the fact remains that a year ago we were of opinion that the bonus 
would not be given. I would therefore ask you to consider the matter very 
carefully before you decide to reverse that policy. 

I would also like to again remind you that this is probably the last year 
of the Cess, which will come to an end in March 1913, and we have no 
certainty that it will be renewed. It seems to me useless that the Southern 
planters should come to us with such a proposal at this time. Will Mr. 
Parker give an assurance that they w’ill continue to manufacture green tea 
after 1913 whether the bonus is continued or not ? 

Mr. Parker.—Mr. Chairman, you said that we must remember that this 
is probably the last year of the Cess. The Cess Committee was formed to 
help people like ourselves who are pioneers in a new industry, and it is no 
reason because this is the last year that we should not be helped. Then 
3 "ou say that your experience here is not favourable to going in fpr green 
tea. Is that a fair argument to put ? You people grow tea absolutely 
under different conditions to ours. You do a small crop here. We are 
going to tackle the biggest market there is. You ask if Southern India is 
likely to go on after 1913. Is that a fair question to ask me ? I cannot 
assure you either one way are the other. I cannot commit London Agents 
and Colombo Agents. 

Mr Bald.—I think, Mr. (SJiairman, that the fact that we threw out a 
proposal like this last year is not a sufficient reason why we should throw 
out such a proposal again. .The fact of the Southern planters coming for¬ 
ward with such a proposabfor a seco.ud year should make us give it our 
serious consideration. I think it may be possible to make a compromise— 
instead of giving a bonus on four million lbs—give it on two million lbs. 

After some further discussion Mr. Parker proposed:— 

“ That a bonus at the rate of three pies per pound be offered on two 
“ million pounds of green tea to be manufactured during 1912 and that the 
“ Executive Committee be empowered to increase the bonus to six pies per 
pound upon such conditions as they think fit.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Pyrn. On being put to the meeting 
there were five members in favour of the resolution and five members 
against it. In exercise of the power conferred on the Chairman to give a 
casting vote, he voted against the resolution, which was declared as lost, 
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Soientlflo Pmpmrrnm 

XCVIL—The Manurial Value of the Natural Mulch on 
Coffee Estates. 

( Continued.) 

An experiment has been carried out during 1911 on Baithney Estate, in 
co-operation with Mr, C. K Pittock, the .manager, the results of which it is 
the object of this paper to describe. 

A small plot of average coffee, 66 It. long by 25 ft. wide, containing 84 
coffee trees, was chosen, this being part of one of a number of plots years ago 
set aside for experiments, and it has received no manure for many years. 
On the afternoon of the 31at December 1910 this plot was carefully, cleared 
of all the mulch upon it and it was again gone over the next morning and 
the leaves which had fallen during the night were picked up. During the 
whole of 1911 the leaves, &c., which fell each month were collected, and 
spread out to dry for two or three days and then weighed. The bulk was 
then mixed and a representative sample taken and forwarded to me for 
analysis. During the monsoon the mulch was artificially dried before it was 
l^reighed. 

The following six shade trees contributed towards the mulch, being either 
actually growing on the plot or over-hanging it:— 

Grevillea robiista ... ... Silver Oak. 

Artocarptfs integrifolia ... Jak. 

Ficns glome rata ... ... Utlce. 

Gineltna arhorea ... Kuli. 

Spondias mangifera ... Gwodden. 

Halizarna sp (?) ... ... Tutgherry. 

The samples received were well mixed and the moisture still contained 
in them estimated, and also their Nitrogen content. All figures are based 
on the dry weight of the mulch, as it would be impossible to allow for the 
varying degrees of moisture in the mulch at different times of the year. 

The following table gives the figures obtained during the year:— 


Month, 

- - 

Weight of 
mulch 

collected on 
0’039 acre. 

Moisture 

% 

Dry 

Weight, 

Nitrogen 

% 

Lbs. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

January 

42 

lbs.) 

WJ 

jO 






February 

19*5 

lbs. 


8-53 

83*2 

lbs. 

1*12 

0*93 

March 

29’5 

lbs.) 







April 

22 

lbs. 


9*44 

19'9 

ibs, 

1*19 

0*24 

May 

23 

lbs. 


7*81 

2V2 

lbs. 

0*91 

0*19 

June 

19*5 

lbs. 


7T5 

18*1 

lbs. 

1*61 

0‘29 

July 

15’5 

lbs. 


6*48 

14*5 

lbs. 

rc5 

0*15 

August 

26 

lbs. 


7*44 

24*1 

lbs. 

1*26 

1 0*30 

September 

24 

lbs. 


8*47 

22 


1*26 

0*28 

October 

66 

lbs. 


8T1 1 

60*8 

lbs. 

1*26 

0*76 

November 

55 

lbs. 


9T3 

50 


1*26 

0*63 

December 

57 

lbs. 


7*91 

i 

52*5 

lbs. 

0*91 

0*48 

Total... 

399 

lbs. 


— 

366'3 lbs. 

— 

4*25 
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From this it will be seen that a total dry weignt of 366*3 lbs. of natural 
mulch was collected on the plot during twelve months and that this contained 
lbs of Nitrogen. The area of the plot was just under one twenty-fifth of 
an acre, viz., 0*039 acre. The figures when worked out for an acre show a 
total mulch accumulation of 9,392 lbs. (4*2 tons) which contain 108*7 lbs. of 
Nitrogen, These figures are very large and show at once that the natural 
mulch is of great value as a fertiliser. 

In the table below are given the analysis of a representative sample of 
the natural mulch collected during the whole j^ear, and the figures cal¬ 
culated from this showing the weight of the different constituents in pounds 
added to the plot, and in round figures to an acre by its means:— 



Analysis of 

Lbs. weight 

Lbs. weight 


dry sample. 

i 

on plot. 

per acre. 


1 


9 

Organic Matter ... ...i 

f 85‘97 

314*8 

8072 

"Ash ... ... ...| 

1 14*03 

51*5 

1320 


100 00 

366*3 

9392 

1 

* Containing Nitrogen 
” Consisting of— 1 

118 

4*25 

108*7 

Lime 

2*.56 

1 8*7 

223 

Phosphoric Acid 

i 0*39 

! 1*4 

36 

Potash ... ...j 

1*24 1 

1 4*6 

118 

Silica ... ...| 

7*68 

28*1 

720 

Oxides of Iron, &c., &c. 

2*36 

8*7 

223 


1403 

51*5 . 

1320 


The high Silica, (that is insoluble mineral matter) content is no doubt 
largely due to the dirt gathered up with the mulch, and this was unavoidable 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

All this plant food is added each year to the top soil. It is the decayed 
leaves of trees, and both the leaves and roots of smaller plants, which add 
most to the soil. The mulch is worked into the top soil by worms, and by 
white ants, and other insects, and forms a suitable medium for millions of 
bacteria which convert the protcids into nitrates available for the coffee, and 
moreover it is placed where the feeding roots can most readily get at it. 
The ground just under the mulch is always found to be a mass of coffee 
feeding roots. 

The shade trees supplying this natural mulch differ from field to field 
and from estate to estate, but the result remains much the same, and if a wide 
margin be left of say 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. of natural mulch for the average it 
must be obvious from the analyses above that the addition of plant food is 
by no means a negligible quantity on any estate using shade trees; and the 
fact should be emphasised that all old coffee under well established shade is 
comparable with the plot worked upon in this experiment. 

Had the amount of plant food added by the natural mulch each year 
to an acre been added in the form of the usual fertilisers applied to Coffee 
it would be represented by a dressing in round numbers of, 15 cwts., of 
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While Castor I’ponac, 15Q lbs of Fine Bone Meal and 2 cwts Qf Sulphate 
of Potash. 

Thtjs we see that in any scheme of maniirial experiment plots no plot 
whifch allowed to receive the natural mulch from the shade trees can be 
considered as unmanured. It is usual to manure coffee heavily each year with 
nitrogenous manures, and in the light of the facts given above it is quite 
possible that the Nitrogen is sometimes out of all proportion to the other 
plant foods, tending to make the trees produce leaves and wood instead of 
flower and fruit. It is intended to continue the experiment begun at Baith» 
ney along lines which it is hoped may throw 8010 *^ light on this problem. 
No doubt it will take several years before anv results can be obtained upon 
which a definite opinion can be based, but it appears to be a line of research 
the necessity for which is indicated and one which may yield valuable infor¬ 
mation. 

My sincere thanks are due to Mr. C. K. Pittock, who has enthusiastically 
co operated with me in the work, and also to Mr. C. Lake, who was kind 
enough to do the field work during Mr. Pittock’s absence on home leave and 
thus to prevent any break in the continuity of the experiment. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ceara Rubber, 

Is it advisable to plant up and exploit Ceani and will it Pay ? 

Sir,—I notice a letter signed T. K. in the last issue of the Chronicle 
asking this question. It is one which could be answered probably in a 
single year as the result of a systematic experiment. All that is needed 
is to take a definits area of four or five years old Ceara, count the number 
of tappable trees on it, measure their girth, and then tap them throughout 
the whole of a lapping season by some recognised system (good or bad) 
keeping a careful record of the yield and the cost of workiq^. The figures 
thus obtained would go a long way towards answering the question, and they 
would serve as a starting point for any methods of improvement which 
would make the industry pay. As far as I know, no one has as yet obtained 
such figures, or if they have they are not willing to publish them. 

An account of the tapping system adopted in Coorg will be found on 
page 67 of Volume VI of the Chronicle, but I have been unable to obtain 
any information as to the improvements which have been adopted or the 
yields obtained for publication. 

Figures obtained as outlined above are badly needed for publication 
pro hono publico. Perhaps ‘*T. K.** can help me and others. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 

O.Tice of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 15th April 1912. 


Notifications have been issued anlhorising Mr. Owen Westall Marden, 
of Kiiinacoorie Estate, the Nilgiris, and Mr. Alexander Donald Macbain, Of 
Pootoo-MuUa Estate, in the Wynaad, to witness the execution of labour 
contracts under the Planters’ Labour Act, 1903. 
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msTKioT PLUitTERr RasooijrrioNs. 
HalalMtr doast Plantort* Anailiition. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Malabar 
Coast Planters'' Association held at the Trichur Club on Saturday, 
the 6th April, 1912, at 4-30 p.m. 

Present. —Messrs. A. H. Mead (Chairman,) W. D. Tait, E. Lord, tt. C. 

Plowden, B. F. Bowles,C. Walmsley, E. H. Halliley, D. Radmore. 

R. de Roos Norman, Honorary Secretary, 

By f^roxy ,—Messrs. E. F. Barber, C. F. Ewart, Aspinwall & Co,, 
Campbell Hunt. 

Read and Recorded* —Letters of regret from Messrs. Barber & Pascoe, 
C. F. Ewart, Campbell Hunt for not being able to he present at the Meeting, 

Visitors* —Messrs. F S. Davies, R. Grubb and B. N. Behr. » 

33. The Notice calling the Meeting was read and recorded. 

34. Proceedings of the last Meeting* —The minutes of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the last meeting held were taken as read an4 recorded after 
previous circulation. 

35. Chairman's Report for the year* 

Gentlemen.—I have but little to say, as our Honorary Secretary’s report 
which you will hear to-day is very complete and covers the ground. 

The attendance at meetings during the past year was very poor, and it 
is with the hope of infusing more life into the association that I am bringing 
forw ard a resolution at to-day’s meeting to limit our meetings to two per 
annum and to hold these meetings alternately at Trichur and Calicut so as 
to suit the convenience of the members who live in Malabar. 

The matter of financing the U. P, A. S. I will come aip for discussion 
to-day, and I will merely say that if the U. P. S. I is worth having it must 
be adequately financed. I for one would like to see this done on an acreage 
basis throughout. 

The market for rubber has been good throughout the year and the 
forward sales ^lat have been effected for 1912-1913 indicate that we may 
expect good pnees for some time to come. 

The International Rubber and Allied Exposition will be held in New 
York towards the close of September and it is to be hoped will bring manu¬ 
facturers in still closer touch with plantation rubber. It does not however 
seem probable that South India will be able to support this unless the 
opportunity is taken by the tea and coffee planters to join with the rubber 
growers in the movement. 

I have to express my gratitude to Mr, De Roos Norman, our Honorary 
Secretary, for all the work he has done during the past year on behalf of the 
Association and to tender my resignation of the chair. 

36. Honorary Secretary's Report* —Annual Report of the M.C. P. A. 
by the Honorary Secretary, March 31st 1912. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen— 

1 have to submit the Annual Report and account for the year ending 
March 31st 1912, the meeting this year is being held earlier than the date 
fixed by our hook of rules. This is on account of the absence of so many 
members in the months of April and May on leave or otherwise that it was 
thought advisable to hold the meeting to-day. 
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< I fook over the Honorary Sectctaryship from Mr. Gudgeon on the 6th 
of May with a cash balance of Rs.l6*13»0 and I now have the pleasure of 
bringing forward a balance of R8lyp56-I3-2, which includes the payment of 
the whole of the acreage cess for 1^12 at the rate of U anna per acre. 
Everything has been paid for with th^ ei^ception of the subscription to the 
U. P. A. S. I., Scientific Officer’s Fund and the up-keep of the Laboratory 
for the season 1911-12. This matter was brought up for discussion at the 
last meeting, but as that Meeting was so badly attended, this matter was 
therefore deferred, and is now brought up for discussion and decision at the 
present meeting. From my Circulars and letters posted to members, it will 
be seen that we have been called upon by the U. P. A. S. L, the parent 
Association, for more funds to enable them to meet their obligations, 
their expenditure being more than their income. We are met here to-day to 
discuss this question. At present we have been paying the U. P. A. Sj I. a 
subscription of 8 pies per acre exclusive of the Sc. O’s Fund and Laboratory 
expenses. But now the Secretary of the U.P.A.S.I. in a letter dated the 20th 
November No. 63/11 calls upon us to pay a sum of Rs.1,387 inclusive of 
subscription to the Scientific Officer’s Fund and Laboratory expenses, which 
would work out to 2 annas per acre. In order to meet this charge, and the 
expenses of carrying on our association, we shall have to approach our 
agents and proprietors to give us sanction to double the present acreage 
assessment to 3 annas per acre : this, gentlemen, is a question that will have 
to be decided to-day and so far as I can see is the only solution that at 
present can be arrived at where we can help the parent body and without 
crippling ourselves. 

Oar Acreage .—This to date is 11,468, as against 8,443. 17 at this date 
last year, a copy of which is herein appended. 

Accounts .—These have been circulated amongst the members of the 
Association and I shall be very pleased t© answer any question that I may 
be asked relative to the same. The books are on the table and are open to 
inspection and are ready to be audited. 

S. I. P. B. F .—A sum of Rs.205 was collected for this worthy and 
benevolent Fund and the money received, remitted to Mr. Ormerod, the 
Secretary of the above Fund, and his receipts have been duly posted to the 
contributors. 

L. A, N. I. Fund .—I regret to say that this Institute has been very 
poorly supported, as only Rs.60 has been collected on behalf of the same. 
Members who have not subscribed are requested to send their donations to 
the Honorary Secretary, who will remit the same to Major £lwes, C. I. E., 
the Treasurer of the above Institute, ^those who have kindly contributed 
have received the hearty thanks of Lady Ampthill through her deputy. Major 
Elwes. 

Members ,—We have now on our Register 10 Honorary members and 
30 members; total 40 members. Messrs. Nicoll, Forbes, Kirk, Hall and 
Parker, I regret to say, have resigned the Association. 

Correspondence .—During the period under review l,289jetters and 
Circulars were sent out by the association. 

Meetings .—It is disappointing that meetings are so poorly attended and 
that few members bring up questions for discussion. One would think that 
there are many evils from which we suffel: that could be remedied or im¬ 
proved upon if.we, w,ere all to pull more together, and many things that we 
may want done could be done, if we went solid for them. Hut unless we 
occasionally meet together as a district^ I do not see how things in general 
can be-bettered* . 
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In thanking; jrou, gentlemen, for the honor ybu have done me in electing 
me yonr Honorary Secretary, I now beg to tender my resignation and to 
place the resignation of the Committee in your hands. I do not seek 
re*election. 

37. Accounts. —Proposed from the Chair that the accounts be passed 
subject to audit and that the Honorary Secretary’s Report be printed 
verbatim. Proposed by Mr. E. Lord and seconded by Mr. HalUlley : That 
Messrs. Mead and Plowden be appointed auditors. 

38. Read letter from the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. dated 29th 
September 1911, re the question of the new official years finances brought 
over from the last meeting. Proposed by Mr. E. F. Barber by proxy that 
the M. C. P. A. subscription be at the rate of 2 annas per cultivated acre to 
the parent body. 

The following amendment was proposed by Mr. E. Lord and seconded 
by Mr. \\’. D. Tait and carried unanimously:—That the question of increased 
subscription to the U.P.A.S.1. be left to our delegate at the Annual Meeting 
and that he be deputed to agree to a 2 annas cess rate per acre provided he 
IS s-atisfied such extra subscription is necessary. 

39. Scientific Officer's Fund. —Resolved that this m ittcr be placed 
in the same category as serial No. 38. 

40. Fead the Chairman's Resolution.—Re the Association and 
meetings—Proposed from the Chair and carried unanimously :— 

“ That in view of the distance between the estates subscribing to the 
Malabar Coast Planters’ Association and the difficulty that members have 
“ in attending the meetings of the Association, it be resoh ed to limit meet- 
“ ings to two per annum, to be held alternately at Trichur and Calicut.” 

Read letters re Rubber Exposition, New York. —Resolved that owing 
to the general lack of support in Southern India this Asso.ciation sees no 
prospects of Southern Indian exhibits. 

To appoint a Delegate U. P. A. S. /. Meeting. —Proposed by Mr, E. 
Lord and seconded by Mr. Tait: That the Honorary Secretary be our 
delegate at the U. P. A. S. I. meeting to be held in August. 

To appoint Chairman and Honorary Secretary and Committee. 
—The following members were elected to serve on the executive for the 
eribiiing year. Mr. E. Lord (Chairman), Mr. H. C. Plowden, Honorary 
Secretary, xMessrs. A, H. Mead, Campbell Hunt, and R. de Ross Norman. 

44. Resolved that a vote of thanks be conveyed to the Honorary 
Secretary and Committee of the Trichur Club for their kindness in allowing" 
the Association to hold their meeting in the Club. 

Papers laid on the Table. —U. P, A. S. I. Circulars, account books 
and files, the Indian Currency Budget, the administration of the Cochin 
State for 1911, and sundry papers on planting politics. 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by the Chair to the retiring^ 
Honorary Secretary and carried nnanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) A. H. MEAD, 

" Chairffian. 

(Signed) IL de RODS NORMAN, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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TEA. 

O^ylofi Tm. 

The number of' tea factories in Ceylon has been given lately as 863. 
The building of a tea’factory in Ceylon'Is usually a substantial iron-roofed 
rectangular two-storey building about 120 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 25 feet 
to 30 feet high, with a well-lighted and ventilated interior. Generailly a 
glassed-in verandah runs along one or two sides. The machinery is all con¬ 
tained on the ground floor, and is driven by steam, oil, or water power, of 
about 15 h p. The upper storey is used for leaf withering purposes, and is 
often fitted with fans to assist the' drying process .—Commercial Intel- 
lif^encc, 

Indian Tea* 

A Planter writes in Capital of April 4, 1912; —“ To date the pros¬ 
pects are very hopeful. In some districts some rain is wanted ; and as it is 
continually clouding over, there is every chance that we may have it 
shortly. All the garden works of the season are well in hand, and I am not 
aware of a single instance where any of the cold-weather work is not all put 
through. Tipping has commenced, and some of the China jdt gardens have 
been going on with this work for a fortnight. Most gardens have run out « 
of bheel soil for m inuring, and now are miking up the deficiency as far as 
possible with extra cultivation, more attention being paid to preserving all 
line manure and the system itic use of oil-cake and green-manuring. The 
drain trenching svstem of cultivation is now practised on most gardens, and 
it is now fully recognised that it would have been a much better plan in past 
years to have used those trench draiiLS for covering the bheel soil used for 
top dressing. Whilst patting the material down, where it was most needed, 
it, at the same time, has a tendency to act in opposition to a surface rooting 
habit being contracted by the plant. Our light sandy plateau soils are not 
at all suited for a surface rooted plant.” 

‘*The tea plants, which, from whatever cause, have contracted a surface 
root action, arc always bound to sutfer more during a drought than those 
whose roots have deep ramifications. Careless planting in most ca.ses is the 
primary cause of a shallow rooting habit, and the system of year after year 
top-dressing with which bheel soil has had a strong influence in the same 
direction. This is amply proved by the fact that when these trench drains 
have been opened for inspection, a couple of >xars after the bheel soil has 
been in them, the roots of the tea bushes have been found to be feeding on 
the material at the bottom. In former years the roots would undoubtedly 
have come to the surface for the same purpose, but the continual kodali 
cultivation effectually prevented them. Our systems change, but they 
change slowly, and it is mostly circumstances that force the change upon 
us. These slow changes are generally for the better, as they are made to 
meet changing conditions, seldom made on our initiative or forethought.” 

Another change in the system of thinning out the useless growth which 
always more or less acts deterrently in the production of leaf as well as 
encouragingly to the hosts of pest and blights to which the tea-bush is heir 
in a cultivated state. A trial this seasbn is being made to see how disbud¬ 
ding these useless twiggy growths by taking them outright from where they 
spring from the old wo^. Disbudding,' of course, is a well-known system 
practised in the case of fruit-growihg. It may be argued that as leaf is the 
object, and fruit disbudding is not at all desirable in the case of the 
tea-bush. Rut as the disbudding of‘ fruit trees is practised in order 
to keep the tree open and free to the access of light and air, and to. 
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divert the sap which would be .^wasted on non-productive wood into 
useful channels, we aim exactly at the same thing when we clean 
out our bushes of useless twiggy growth at the time of pruning 
of the tea-bush. I have only heard of two gardens giving the disbudding 
system a trial on a limited scale this season, but presumably it has been led 
up to by a series of small experiments- No garden, by all accounts, put the 
system in force all at once over its whole area. If a garden has not 
commenced to disbud from the young stage of the plant, the only other time 
to start is after a heavy prune. It would appear a hopeless task to start 
disbudding an old neglected bush. The experiment will be watched with 
interest, and although, by no means, a new idea, disbudding the tea-bush is 
quite a new departure. 

Rumulan Tea Buying and tfia BHtish Growers* 

The writer of “Tea Notes” in the Financial Times of the 20th 
February, has drawn marked attention to what a great and important faotor 
Russia is in the tea trade. He states that the chaos in China stopped pur¬ 
chases in Colombo and Calcutta for the Hankow factories causing a total 
decrease of 5i million lbs. in the quantity bought. . . There can be no 
doubt that the withholding of Russian orders has had a very appreciable 
effect on prices. The famine in Russia and the high prices ruling for 
common teas have probably had a great deal to do with the Moscow 
merchants holding aloof. The latter reason appears a very probable one, as 
we learn that she has been buying more from China and Java than before. 
So the high prices for our common teas have not been altogether an unmixed 
blessing, in that it has estranged a class of buyers who took certain grades 
of our hands at remunerative rates. Now that these have declined in value 
we can only hope our Russian friends will once again be more in evidence. 
—Indian Planters' Gazette^ March 16. 

Inoremsed Tm Clearanoes. 

The duty payments of tea recently have been on a larger scale, showing 
an important increase upon those of last year. The total quantity entered 
for home consumption in February was upwards of 3} million lbs. more 
than in the corresponding period of last year, and for the first half of March 
exhibited an excess of nearly 2k million lbs. over that of last year, when 
deliveries were delayed through duty anticipations. From the dull state of the 
tea trade of late it cannot be said that consumption has much increased, 
and the larger clearances from bond are generally attributed to the coal 
strike and consequent fears as to the delivery of goods. Most distributors 
are holding a little more stock in anticipation of any dislocation of railway 
traffic. Trade in the country is generally quiet, but the reduced offerings at 
auction this week have imparted a steadier tone to the Market.— Grocer, 


From the 1st instant the business of the firm of Messrs. Cameron & Co. 
at Quilon has been absorbed by Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltdl 
Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield have been* established in Quilon since the 
middle of last yeai, and from the beginning of this year the South Indian 
estate agencies, comprising over,20,000 cultivated acres, have been removed 
from the Colombo office to the Quilon office, from which date Mr. John 
Mackie has been in charge. The absorption of Messrs. Cameron & Co.’s 
busineas will add considerably to the importance of the Company’s Quilon 
branch. •It includes a brick and. tile and a saw mill businesses, and sundry 
agencies. MFessrs. Harrisons and Crosfield have their own office, green tea 
faetory and bungalow, and bave now acquired business buiidings, and 
another bungalow, sHpated on about twelve acres of land. 
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Bulletin No. 1.” 

As the first of the series of Bulletins to be published in accordance with 
a Resolution passed at the Annual Meeting, 1911, Mr. Rudolph D. Anstead, 
B, A., Planting Expert and Scientific Officer to the U.P.A.S.I., has compiled 
a comprehensive treatise on the subject of “ Bordeaux Mixture and Pink 
Disease of Hevea Rubber/* and this is now ready to be supplied to all 
planters who wish to purchase it. The price (to members of Planters* 
Associations affiliated to the U,P.A.S.I.) will be Re.l/8 per copy (per V.P.P. 
tp any part of India or Ceylon). To others than the above, the price will 
be Rs.lO per copy (per V.P.P. to any part of India or Ceylon). 

Mr. Anstead has written the following preface to thd Bulletin :— 

At the Annual Meeting of the United Planters* Association of South¬ 
ern India held in 1911 it was suggested and agreed that some of the Papers 
written by the Scientific Officer and published in the Planters' Chronicle 
dealing with subjects of special interest should from time to time be collected, 
revised, and brought up to date, and published as Bulletins, 

‘*.Such Bulletins, of which this is the first of a Series, cannot contain 
much that is original, and they , will often be merely a collection of articles 
from various sources which have been published in the Planters' Chronicle. 
In fact these Bulletins will be published for the convenience of the members 
of the United Planters* Association, and are designed to save them the 
lilconvCnience’^ of searching through back numbers of the ‘ Planters' 
Chronicle for scattered articles on any one subject, and they are not for the 
purpose of presenting to the Public and to Scientific Bodies new and original 
discoveries, which is the usual purpose of Agricultural Bulletins. The time 
is not yet^ ripe for this latter procedure. Many experiments are now in 
progress, and when these accumulate^ results the time will come when 
Bulletins of the more normal type can 6e published.” 

Malabai* OoMt Plantera’.iAlMOOIatlon. 

Mr, D, de Roos Norman writes:—“ With f^efcrence to the minutes of 
the proceedings of the above in your last issue ol the P. C. re the amend¬ 
ment brought forwayrd by Mr. Lord to Mr, Barber*8 resolution relative to the 
U. P. A. S. 1.1 beg to state that the amendment was carried through but not 
* unanimously.* Kindly correct this.*' 
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NotM and Gommanta by tha Soiantillo OIIIcnii*. 

155. Eelworms on Tea. —The subject of Eelworms as a pest of Tea 
nurseries was dealt vrith recently in the Planters* Chronicle. It appears 
that this pest hai been giyihg k cei^aln amount of trouble iaCeylon also, and 
the following note bn the subject by" the Government Entomologist appeared 
in the March issue of the Tropical Agriculturist :—“ Some tea seedlings 
have been sent in from the Ambawelta district, with the characteristic symp* 
toms of eelwonn infection. The collar and tap-root are irrefpilarly thickened 
and rugose, the bark being of a corky texture, with many decaying cavities. 
On stripping off* the diseased bark of these roots many eelworms are 
exposed, some of them in the encysted condition of Heterodera^ but others 
of a worm-like form. 

“ My correspondent reports:—‘ In my nurseries the leaves of the small 
plants turn yellow, and—when such plants are pulled up—their tap-roots are 
found to be eaten through. No big plants suffer. This disease runs right 
through some of the beds.* • 

“ In the ‘ Tropical Agriculturist* of July and August, 1909,a similar 
attack is described, and photographs of the injured roots of tea seedlings are 
shown in the November number of the same volume. 

“ This pest, so far as tea is concerned, appears to be confined to quite 
young plants. As soon as the tap-roots have penetrated to the deeper 
layers of the soil they appear to be immune from attack. I have never seen 
any signs of trouble from eel-worms on older plants in the field. Though 
principally a pest of the nursery, it is possible that plants grown from seed 
at stake, in infected soil, might suffer. 

“ When once the pest has appeared in the nursery, it is useless to 
attempt to save the younger plants. The larger plants, that have already 
formed strong tap-roots, may be planted out with safety, after which the 
remaining seedlings (in the infested beds) should be pulled up and burned. 
The ground should then receive a heavy dressing of quick-lime and be 
allowed to lie fallow for some months,—the longer the better. It is said that 
the young worms are able to remain alive in soil devoid of vegetation for 
months, apparently without taking any nourishment. When fresh plants 
are placed in such infested soil, the worms enter the rootlets and feed upon 
the tender tissues. When fully grown, the females become encysted and 
assume a globular or pear-shaped form, and develop large numbers of 
eggs. The resulting young worms usually leave that plant and wander in 
the soil in search of fresh rootlets. 

One of the principal causes of trouble in tea nurseries is the bad habit 
of utilizing the same ground several consecutive years, during which time 
the eel-worms become more and more concentrated in the soil. No damage 
may have been noticeable during the first year, though it is probable that a 
few isolated plants may have been attacked. During the process of making 
up the beds for the second year, the infected soil is distributed over a wider 
area, with the result that a l^er number of plants are attacked and 
thousands of young worms are liberated from them. In the third year, by a 
similar process, whole beds may be affected, when the resufting damage io 
the seedlings is at once patent. 

** Thorough dessicatlon of the soil has an inhibitive effect upon the 
development of the worms. The old-fashioned plan of burning the soil t6 
utilized in nurseries would be a still better safe-guard. Another methed 
of disinfecting soil has been suggested in a Bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is there advised that s^ beds and 
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nurseries should be stertlteed befdft'^lairiliftj? by means of Formaldehyde 
(commonly known as Formalin). The treatment is described as follows:— 

The formaldehyde method consists ^Wntially of treating the soil with 
a weak solution of 1 part commercial formaldehyde. It has been found 
that a solution of 1 part commercial formaldehyde in 100 parts of water is 
effective against the root-knot nematode in shallow beds when applied at the 
rate of 1 to gallons (or more in the case of very absorbent soils) to every 
square yard of soil surface. For deep beds the quantity must be increased. 
Care must be taken that all parts of the soil are reached Irad thoroughly 
wetted by the solution. Upon the thoroughness with which it is done 
depends largely the success of the process. After the formaldehyde solution 
has soaked in the soil should be thoroughly stirred, so that all parts 
may be exposed to the disinfectant. Before setting into the soil any plants 
or sowing any seeds the excess of formaldehyde must be allowed to escape 
by evaporation or, if necessary, be washed out by flooding the bed. The 
former is preferable. The writer has not found the germination of seeds 
interfered with when 10 days are allowed to elapse between the treatment 
and the sowing of the seeds, especially i if the soil be allowed to become 
rather dry and be stirred in the meanwhile. The treatment of plants already 
attacked is almost impossible. Means that will destroy the nematodes are 
mostly injurious to the plants containing them.*’ 

156. Availability of Phosphoric Acid in Bones^ &c .—The rate at 
which the Phosphoric Acid iu Bone Meal becomes available depends upon 
the amount and the character of the soil humus and the bacterial activities 
occurring in it. The fineness of division of the Bone plays an important 
part in relation to the bacteria; the finer the particles the more intimate 
their contact with the bacteria and their products. The Phosphoric Acid 
of finely ground Bone Meal becopies much more quickly available than that 
of coarsely crushed Bone because the former presents a much greater 
surface of attack to the soil bacteria. Bone Meal may be made more effec¬ 
tive as an available form of Phosphoric Acid by composting it with Cattle 
Manure, which with its vast numbers of bacteria, its organic matter under¬ 
going decay, and its large amounts of Carbon dioxide, hastens the solution of 
the insoluble phosphates. Similarly it becomes more rapidly available 
when used in conjunction with green manures. Conditions favourable for 
the rapid increase of bacteria and bacterial products are created in the soil 
by the green manure and therefore also for comparatively rapid conversion 
of the insoluble phosphoric acid of the Bone into available forms. The 
same is true of Basic Slag, the availability of which depends largely upon its 
fineness of division. The bacterial relations in this case are influenced by 
the Iron and Lime contained in the Slag as well as by the Phosphoric Acid. 
Owin^ to the conditions being very favourable for the vigorous growth 
of bacteria, Basic Slag gives the best results on light open soils and when 
used in conjunction with green manures. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting BpeperU 


A Colonial Office Report states that the progress of coffee growing iu 
Uganda has been remarkable, and it ia thought that in the next .five years 
coffee will rival cotton in importance., Rubber will not show any great 
increase until the large areas now bein^'.plauted come into bearing. Planta- 
iioa rubier, however, appeared for the first time last year iju the eapo^t listv 
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RUBBER 

Rubber Plaittlng in Burma. 

It would seem surprising how little is known of Burma generally. 
Especially astonishing is the ignorance prevailing with regard to its immense 
potentialities as a future planting centre. Indeed, the little common know¬ 
ledge possessed by the British public on this head is ordinarily the bitter 
outcome of experience gained through unprofitable gambling. 

The Rubber Boom was the bane of Burma and other countries in a 
similar stage of development. Specious propositions were floated wholesale, 
rendered impossible in many cases, not because the scene of operations was 
necessarily unsuited to the product, but on account of the deplorable 
ignorance of local conditions. Mistrust followed the inevitable disappoint¬ 
ment, and the unfortunate country was banned. In the Malaya companies, 
prospectus promises were not always realised, but the grand and patent 
success of the rubber-planting industry was too apparent to hinder the influx 
of capital for the support of honest endeavour. ^ 

Burma has many advantages as a rubber-growing country: the soil is 
excellent, labour cheap and plentiful, and diseases common to the Hevea are 
practically non-existent. The growth is faster than in Ceylon, and in a 
well cared for plantation is said to be equal to the Straits average. It has 
been difficult to judge, for the simple reason that the few pioneers were 
handicapped by lack of funds, which of necessity resulted in very indifferent 
cultivation. It is worthy of remark that the climatic conditions of Bu^ma 
induce a very rapid renewal of bark, a most important advantage from an 
investor’s point of view; and again, the physical properties of Burma-grown 
Para are recognised by experts to be second to none. Land is easy to 
acquire, and there are thousands of acres waiting to be opened up by any¬ 
one enterprising enough .—The Rubber World, 

PeouliaHties of Latex. 

Latex is a peculiar mixture and its origin is still a mystery. It occurs, 
in plants growing along the lanes and in the meadows of this island, especi¬ 
ally the spurges; its presence is recorded in plants inhabiting desert areas 
and in the sub-tropical and tropical zones of both hemispheres. The majo¬ 
rity of living plants thrive vigorously without it and many botanists havo 
come to regard it as a waste product, or as a mixture having relatively 
unimportant functions to fulfil. Though laticiferous plants have probably 
always formed a part of vegetation and though they have been known as. 
the source of caoutchouc or India-rubber, for very many years, nobody can 
tell us where latex really comes from or what changes its reproduction 
entails. True we know that in various plants it is contained in (1) specialised 
groups of cells as in gutta-percha yielding species, (2) long open tubes as in 
Castilloa and Rambong trees, or in the irregularly connected partly broken 
down tubes of Hevea and Manihot. In some plants it makes its ap¬ 
pearance in the spring buds and soon disappears; fortunately for tho 
plantation industry it remains for all time in the living ^tissues of Hevea 
and other trees. Even after the death of the trees, the remaining stumps, 
may possess latex. We have extracted it from a Hevea stump, many years 
old at Heneratgoda, Ceylon; Ridley has also recorded its presence in old 
and apparently dead stumps at Singapore. When it occurs in such tissues 
it is probable that the cortical or bark cells of the stump are still alive, 
though the tree may have been felled for several years; the root system does 
not die immediately the trunk of the tree is chopped down. 

Weight of Latex and Bark compared. 

If our attention is confined to latex in the living plant, a very peculiar 
condition will be noticed. In the ordinary method of quarter-section 
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tapping a yield of many pounds of dry rubber may be obtained in a year. 
Some old trees in Ceylon and Malaya have in one year only, given 5, 12, 
25, and even 80 lb. of dry rubber by methods of tapping which have not 
killed the trees; in fact, the yield has been repeated in subsequent years. 
This large quantity of rubber is secured by incising or excising the bark 
from tbe base to a height of five or ten feet. It is at once apparent that the 
weight of latex is quite three times that of the dry rubber, for it contains a 
large quantity of water and certain proportions of resins, proteins, mineral 
matter and other substances. 

It is also a fact that the weight of latex obtained from a specified section 
of bark is greater than that of the bark actually tapped. Furthermore, it is 
conceivable that the total weight of latex obtairable from tapping the 
whole of the bark of a tree for a long period of time is greater than the 
total weight of the bark on the tree at the commencement of tapping opera¬ 
tions. Where, then, does the latex come from ? 

Origin of Latex in Plants. 

It is recognised that whenever an incision is made in the bark of rub¬ 
ber trees the latex flows from adjacent tubes to the point of issue. Generally 
an incision drains a larger area of bark in Kambong and Castilloa tiees than 
in the case of He\ea and Ceara trees. In Hevea the latex seems to be fairly 
well exhausted in all directions to about the length of a cigarette ; after an 
interval of one or two days the same area is again recharged with latex, often 
in increased quantity until the effect of wound response has died out, fresh 
incisions being followed with copious flows. That this phenomenon is 
repeated every day in the year on the same tree is really little less than 
astounding. The repeated issues of latex containing profitable quantities 
of rubber must be derived not merely from areas originally in existence; 
they must be obtained as the result of freshly-produced latex in the ordinary 
processes of the plant’s growth. Latex contains very little material of 
actual food value to the plant, but it is fairly certain that it is formed from 
carbohydrate substances (sugars, starch, etc.,) w'hich occur throughout the 
plant and are normally used in the growth of the various tissues. 

Why Latex should be formed. 

It may reasonably be asked, if latex is really a waste product of no vital 
importance to the plant, why it should be so produced at the expense of 
reserve food materials such as starch and sugar. Here lies the mystery 
about which plant physiologists can tell us so little. We recently had an 
opportunity of putting this question to one of this country’s noted physio¬ 
logists, who contended that the re-formation of latex might be the result of 
the plant’s attempt to maintain an equilbrium. It is known that many animals 
may, when they lose part of an unessential organ, reproduce the missing part 
at the expense of common energy. This may seem, at first blush, incom- 
pa iole with the view that an organ of no use will gradually disappear. But 
the two phenomena are not on all fours, and for the present we must accept 
the explanation given to us. A plant having a laticiferous system will always 
attempt to reproduce U if a part is removed, even though it thus perpetuates 
a structure useless to itself and performs this work at the expen.se of food 
supplies which might have been used for some vital purpose. And it is for¬ 
tunate for mere man that nature works in this mysterious and apparently 
foolish w^y.-Ifidia-Rubher Journal. 

On the Ivory Coamt. 

Quoting from an official report recently issued on rubber cultivation 
in the Ivory Coast, the “Quinzaine Coloniale” (Paris) of 25th February 
states that the production of wild rubber iu that colony is, generally speak¬ 
ing, carried on satisfactorily, except for a certain amount of fraud and adul- 
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teration. Large tracts of funtumia rubber trees, which have as yet scarcely 
been touched, still exist iu the w^tprf}«half of the colony. In the east the 
forests have been more depleted, but the deficiency thereby caused can be 
made up by replanting trees. In ordinary circumstances, therefore, the 
cultivation of wild rubber would augur well for the future of the colony, if 
it were not for the great strides which are being made in the cultivation of 
plantation rubber, which may have a detrimental effect on the wild rubber 
industry. Experience tends to show that a large part of the Ivory Coast is 
suitable for the extensive cultivation of rubber trees. The Hevea and 
funtumia are easy to grow and give good results. The great difficulty 
which is usually encountered in procuring labour in this part of Africa is 
also disappearing with the opening up of new routes to the Sudan. 

Rubber and thd F. M. 8. Census^ 

More than a million persons are resident in the Federated Malay 
States, of whom 3.284 are Europeans. Ten years since the European 
population was only 1,459. The effect of the extension of the rubber— 
planting industry on the European male population of the F. M. S. is shown 
in the Census report. In 1901, only 108 Europeans returned themselves as 
engaged in agriculture, whereas, in 1911, the number so engaged amounted 
to 882, or eight times as many as in 1901. Mr. A. M. Pountney says : “ It 
is somewhat regrettable to notice that a few of the more light-hearted 
Europeans employed on the estates considered the filling in of details as to 
their own religious professions and civil condition an opportunity for a dis¬ 
play of some form of wit .**—Malay Mail,^ March 14. 

Rubber Taxation In the P. M. S. 

At the Golden Hope meeting on Tuesday, Mr. A. Lampard put the case 
against the taxation of robber in the F. M. S. in such concise and forcible 
terms that we reproduce his remarks verbatim. “ There is,’* he said “ only 
this one thing which we, in common, I believe, with everyone responsible for 
the working of the rubber estates in the F. M. S., have to 'complain about. 
That is, we consider that the taxation imposed by the Government there is 
unnecessarily high. The F. M. S. has a surplus of over ;f5,000.000, but it 
still insists upon extracting from the rubber industry the pernicious export 
tax of 2i per cent., which is not in force in Ceylon, in Southern India, or in 
any of the Dutch Colonies . . . The expenditure of that money will, as a 
matter of fact, create a further competition for labour which will be detrimental 
to us who are working in these particular States. It is a question mainly for 
shareholders, and it is one of general interest to the rubber industry as a 
whole, or, at all events, to all of those companies working in, the F. M. S. 
The British capital invested there must be fully ;f30.000,000. That capital 
is being taxed without any representation. We have no voice whatever in 
the taxes that are being raised, and shareholders should realise that their 
capital is being subjected to taxation which is not for their benefit. If on 
realising this the shareholders in this country do not make a protest, then 1 
think they desene to be taxed to the fullest extent. They deser%'e no 
sympath 3 % But I believe that when this subject is thoroughly realised, there 
will be a general protest in this country by all people who have got their 
money invested in the F. M. S. The natural zone of the F. M. S. should 
make this part of the world possibly the most favourable part for the success¬ 
ful cultivation of rubber, but the taxes which are being imposed upon us 
make it a less favourable place than Ceylon, or Southern India, or the 
Dutch Indies.” 

Why should British enterprise be handicapped in a British colony more 
than In the neighbouring Dutch Colonies ? How long will shareholders sit 
down quietly under infliction ?—Rubber Worlds April 4, 1912. 
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BBLECTBD 0UTT1N08. 

Labour In Java. 

In a recent issue of the India-Rubber Journal we dwelt upon the 
subject of Hevea in Java and the general prospects for investors in that 
island. On the question of labour supplies an interesting letter appears in 
The Java Times, from which we extract the following:— 

"The Government says that the labourer is a free agent, and that we may 
employ him if we get him. Well, we can get him, by paying 100 fr. a head more 
or less and when we have got him, he does two or three days’ work, collects 
his pay, and goes away to another estate (for crimping is a well-understood 
art in this country), or perhaps he returns to his kampong. In any case, do 
you think the authorities will insist oh his keeping his agreement! Not at 
all. Will they tell him that while he can please himself whether he works 
for us or not, if he does agree to work, he mns^ fulfil his engagement? 
Certainly not. He is free, free to be idle, free to take what he can get out 
of us, and to rob us (for it is robbery) of the labour for which we have paid. 

"And then note the inconsistency of the Government. If a planter in 
Sumatra wants coolies, he can get them, on contract, from Java, and if the 
coolie breaks his contract, he may be punished by law. Why it should be 
right to make the coolie keep his engagement in Sumatra and wrong in Java, 
only a Dutch lawyer oould tell you. 

" 1 say nothing here of the extraordinary policy of a Government which 
permits thousands of Javanese to be enlisted (under contracts which are 
rigidly enforced) for service in Singapore and the F. M. S., while refusing 
any facility to the planters whose money and brains are being expended on 
the development of this country. 

" I am writing this letter, not so much in the hope that it will induce the 
Government to reconsider the position^that I fear it will never do on its own 
initiative—but in order to call the attention of capitalists in London and 
elsewhere to the risks they are running in the investment of capital in Java, 
where there is certainly plenty of labbtir, but under conditions which make 
it impossible for any industry (except, perhaps, rubber), to be carried on at 
a margin of profit, and the rubber people will find, in the course of two or 
three years, that their labour bill is becoming two or three times as heavy 
as it is now, and that even then they will not be able to keep it, for they 
will pay perhaps 100 fr. to 150 fr. to get a coolie on to the estate, and 
as soon as he has earned a couple of guilders he will lie off till he has 
spent it. 

" The fact is that the whole condition of labour legislation in this country 
is antiquated, and needs bringing up-to-date. Let the Government . . . , , 
insist, if it likes, on a minimum wage, on decent dwellings, on hospital, 
medical, sanitary arrangements, on provision being made for the comfort of the 
coolie on a scale, somewhat higher than he is accustomed to: let it do all 
this and the planter will agree; but to continue as at present means trouble 
all round, and, if I am not mistaken, trouble of a very serious nature, which 
may the gods avert I ” 

We cannot help agreeing with the author of the above regarding the 
necessity to arrange for the fulfilment of contracts in Java as in the sister- 
colony Sumatra. It is better for the labourer, for the investor, and for the 
Government and the whole island. What is possible in Sumatra is, by the 
assistance of Government labour inspectors, equally possible in Java. 
—India-Rubber Journal. 
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Vanilla Paaparatlon in the Saychellaa* 

Mr. Consul Alexander W. Weddell, Zanzibar, reports:— 

The proprietor of the Cascade Estate, Seychelles Islands, thus de^ 
scribes the method of preparing vanilla beans on that plantation. 

A successful result depends on the pods being picked at the right stage 
of maturity more than on anything else—that is, when they are ripe and just 
before they begin to split. An unripe pod will never prepare well and is 
always inclined to become mouldy; split or over-ripe pods have lost much of 
their value. 

A pod in condition to be picked has lost to a great extent its shiny green 
colour, has become duller, with an almost silvery appearance. The longi¬ 
tudinal lines along which it will eventually split, if felt, are distinctly marked. 
The tip is light in colour or even yellowish, and comes away fairly evenly 
from the stalk when broken off. Pods in a bunch seldom ripen simultane¬ 
ously, so they must be carefully watched. • 

When brought in the pods are sorted into five qualities: (1) Over 6 
inches long; (2) over 4 inches long; (3) under 4 inches long; (4) split; (5) 
unripe, broken, etc. 

A caldron of water is heated to87®C. (188*6® F.); the pods are 

placed in an openwork basket and dipped for 10 seconds, withdrawn, and 
allowed to drain for about 5 seconds; dipped again for 10 seconds, with¬ 
drawn, and drained as before ; dipped again for about five seconds, or until 
their colour has changed to a dark green. Large pods require a longer third 
dipping than small ones. After being scalded the pods are wrapped in woollen 
blankets and left in a warm, dry place for 12 hours, when they have taken 
on a blackish hue. 

They are then placed in openwork trays in a hot room, on one thickness 
of blanket, and covered by another; temperature of hot room 90® to 
90® F., not over. In about 10 days the largest pods will have become 
wrinkled, the smaller ones before that. When in this stage they can be 
removed tp a cool drying room, where they are placed on trays, uncovered, 
heaped on each other to a depth of 3 inches, and turned about every day. 
The niore slowly vanilla is dried the better. In about 10 days for small 
pods dry ones may be looked for ; these must be taken out and stored in a 
dry place in well-closed wooden boxes. Examine thoroughly from time to 
time, and take out all that show signs of mould ; this appears mostly at the 
stalk end. A dry pod should have a silky feeling^ the wrinkles must be soft, 
there must be no hard centres, and it should be possible to tie the pod in a 
loose knot without its breaking. Absolute cleanliness must be observed all 
thrdugh the preparation, arid those who handle vanilla must wash their 
hands before touching it. ' 

• When sufficiently dried the pods should be put into a vessel containing 
water at a temperature of about 80® to 90® F., and stirred about with the 
hands for five minutes, then taken out and placed in trays or on a blanket 
in the sun, where they soon dry. The pods must now be measured (quarter- 
inch differences are sufficient) in the middle only. Tin boxes are used in 
Seychelles, 13 inches long, 9 inches broad and 6 inches deep, a lining of 
parchment paper being placed in each. The vanilla must be packed fairly 
loosely and the. lid secured by .solder. 

The process is difficult to describe. If vanilla is to be produced in any 
large quantity, a man should be sent to the Seychelles to learn it. The 
season of preparation is from May to September.—. '' 
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REPORTS OF COMPANIES. 

Thn Perlyai* Rubbei* Oompany, Limited. 

80 PER CENT. FOR THE YEAR, 

The seventh ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Periyar 
Rubber Coinpiuy, Limited, was held at 3 p. m. on April 4th at the offices^ 
of Messrs. Cuinberbatch & Company, Colombo, Mr. F. L. Clements presided, 
and there were also present: Messrs. Gordon Pyper and David Scott 
(directors), R. F. Darby, A. R. Morrell, and R. VVhittow, representing the 
Agents and Secretaries. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said Since the 
publication of the report and accounts several shareholders have written 
requesting that more information be given at the meeting regarding the 
probable results of the bad tapping mentioned in Mr. Tisdall’s report. This 
I will readily give, but I must first explain that the directors read the report 
with surprise and consternation. It was arranged that Messrs. Barber and 
Pascoe should pay three visits during the year and that Mr. Tisdall should 
be asked to make the fourth, but when it was found that Mr. Tisdall could 
not vi.sit before February, 1912, Messrs. Barber and Pascoe were asked to 
pay an extra visit in December, 1911. The estate was managed by Mr, 
Kirk assisted by Mr. Horsfall (who has been nearly four years on 
Periyar) and Mr. Agar. Messrs, Barber and Pascoe reported in July, 
1911, that under the present rate of excision renewed bark would 
have to be tapped at 3 to 3-{ years, that the new tappers were not 
doing such good work as the old, but seemed to be improving, but that 
more bark was being excised than was necessary and in places the 
cuts were too deep. In September they reported they thought there was 
some improvement in the class of work the tappers were doing. In 
December they reported that daily tapping was going on in all the young 
fields and in a large proportion of the old, and was only not being done 
where the trees would not stand it. That there was an improvement in the 
tapping, not so many deep wounds being in evidence. On the Sarupara 
division, too much bark was being used up, and every effort should be made 
to get more cuts to the inch. The Sarupara division consists of 146 acres 
planted in 1904, 43 acres planted in 1905, and 143 acres planted in 1906, 
Mr. Tisdall visited in February, 1912, and reported the tapping as generally 
inferior. On Neeramangalain-division (208 acres) it was not so bad, on the 
Palaniattaiii division (324 acres) it was medium, but on the Sarupara 
division the amount of bark used up was amazing and the wounds made 
very detrimental to bark renewal and future crops for some tiipe. He re¬ 
commended a quarter of the renewed bark to be operated upon, and that 
only where it Vas of sufficient thickness. The knives in ufee were worn out 
and only fit for the dust heap. Allowing for the difficulties of a constantly 
changing labour force it is evident that the superintendent has failed to 
excise sufficient supervision over the tappers and has not personally 
examined the knives. He has, however, resigned and further reflection on 
his.management can serve no good purpose. If it be remembered that 
Periyar is a long narrow strip of land about ten miles in leirgth the difficulty 
of thorough supervision may be realised. Situated, too, as it is iu Travancore^ 
and completely isolated from other estates, makes it-more ardupus for the 
Directors to keep in touch with and exercise that complete control over the 
superintendent as regards the. details of cultivation and management, 
and a good deal of responsibility must rest with the. superintendent ii> 
charge. Endeavours ,are being made to get a sufficient number of 
coolies to carry eut the tapping, leaving the collectiPn*' of latex 
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and scrap to the Malayalams. Where, Jhe renewed bark is too thin the 
trees will have to be rested. This will, of course, reduce the normally 
expected yield, and as the closely planted fields have to be thinned out a 
further reduction in yield on this score may be expected for about a year. 
Mr. Tisdall estimates that only 15 per cent, of new trees in the younger 
clearings will come into tapping during the year. Turning to the accounts^ 
these disclose a very satisfactory financial position, and the capital, barely 
Rs.530 per acre, is bound to earn good dividends. In the working account^ 
there is an item, irrecoverable debt on estate written off Rs.l,036*93, which 
requires explanation. Rs.764*18 represent old advances written off, and 
Rs,272*75 represent the cost of rubber seed sent at the request of Mr. Anstead, 
the Government Expert, to Messrs. Pierce, Leslie & Co. and Messrs. Stanes 
& Co., to be crushed and turned into poonac after expressing the oil. These 
firms undertook to get the seed crushed and the poonac analysed free of 
charge, and Messrs. Stanes & Co. sent the poonac to the estate. ^They 
never ordered the seed and should not have been charged with the cost of 
the same. 

A Discussion. 

Mr. Darby.—I notice that Mr. Tisdall made a new estimate. Was 
there not an old estimate ? 

The Chairman.—The old estimate was Mr. Kirk’s and was 180.000,. 
which was reduced by Messrs. Barber and Pascoe to 160,000; but Mr. 
Tisdall said that iiuview of the necessity of resting these trees and nursing 
the bark, he did not see how they could get more than 125,000. I think 
Mr. Kirk based his estimate on what the trees had given—he expected to 
get the same amount from the trees as before. 

Mr, Darby.—.\s regards the thinning out, will these trees be tapped to 
death ? 

The Chairman.—There is no such thing as tapping a tree to death. 
The tree refuses to yield. We have experimented on Periyar by pollarding 
and trying to tap the pollarded trees to death. As a matter of fact, the 
pollarded trees yield very little until they have grown a good head, and 
when the head or crown gets full we have unwelcome shade, and all that 
time they are drawing upon the soil to support them. But the trees that 
are left fail to get the benefit that they should do. It is better to take out 
the alternate trees entirely, root and all, as within six months the remaining 
trees would be giving as much, within a fraction, as the pollarded and un¬ 
pollarded trees together. 

Mr. Darby.—Of these 1906 trees, are they all tappable ? 

The Chairman.—No. Sir. I think you may allow a good extra year for 
South India as compared with the best parts of Ceylon or the Straits. 

Mr, Darby.—Were any of these 1906 trees tapped last year ? 

The Chairman.—Yes, a few in the clearings. They are tapped when 
they reach 18 inches 3 feet from the ground, 

Mr. Darby.—Then that should give a better return ? 

The Chairman.—But Mr. Tisdall estimates that only 15 per cent, will 
come into bearing this year. 

Mr. Darby.—Of course, Mr. Tisdall made his visit at a rather bad time 
of the year. It was a rather difficult time of the year to judge. 

The Dirfxtors’ Report, 
which read as follows, was adopted :■»— 

Directors,-—Messrs. F. L. Clements, Gordon Pyper, and David Scott 
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Acreage. 
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P. 
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2 
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do. 

1903... 

... 

6 

2 

04 
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1904... 

... 
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3 

35 
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1905... 

... 
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1 

22 
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do. 

1906... 

... 

... 352 

0 

35 

do. 

do. 

1909... 

... 

... 20 

0 

00 

Total 

under rubber 


... 887 

2 

39 

Streams and scrub 


... 

... 14 

1 

07 

Buildings and cart road... 

... 

2 

0 

08 


Total ... 904 0 14 


The directors have pleasure in presenting their report for the year 
ending 31st December, 1911, together with a duly-audited statement of the 
accounts. The crop for the year amounted to 115,030 lbs. of rubber as 
compared within the estimate of 150,000 lbs. and an actual crop of 66,041 
lbs. 1910. It cost Re.r04 per lb. to produce and realised Rs.4*56 per lb. 
Further expenditure on immature rubber, buildings, furniture, machinery, 
and telephones amounting to Rs.l4,760*60 was incurred. The net profit for 
1911, after providing for directors* fees, agents and secretaries’ remunera¬ 
tion, and including Rs.5,158*62 balance forward from 1910, amounts to 
Rs.409,572*47. Out of this three interim dividends of 15 per cent, each have 
already been paid, absorbing Rs. 211,500, leaving a balance at disposal of 
Rs. 198,072*47. The directors recommend the following distribution :— 


A final dividend of 35 per cent, (making 80 per cent. 

Rs. 

cts. 

for the year) 

164.500 

00 

To be placed to extensions accounts 

20,279 

99 

To be set aside for depreciation on buildings, &c. ... 

8,109 

75 

Balance to be carried forward 

5,182 

73 


The new estimate fixed by Mr. Tisdall who visited the property on 
February 25th and 26th» 1912, is 125,0C0 lbs, rubber costing, say, Re.l pdh 
lb. to produce. This is a disappointment but the reason given is the over¬ 
excision of bark on the tapped trees. 

Weeding, he writes, shows great improvement, and he does not antici¬ 
pate much further trouble, should the seed in the ground germinate, if 
monthly weeding is adhered to. 

Manuring.—422 acres were manured with an application of 5 lbs. per 
tree, but he considers the work has not been carried out in the most efficient 
manner, and he recommends a mixture containing more potash for future 
applications with an increase of 2 lbs. per tree and deeper forking. 

Thinning out.—About 30 per cent, of the trees in the oldest clearing are 
being cut out, and a continuation of this policy is recommended in all fields 
planted 20 feet by 10 feet apart. 

Tapping.—This work has been very indiflferently performed in the Saru- 
para Division and will confine immediate future operations to a limited 
surface area until the renewed bark is thicker. This is to a large extent the 
result of only having non-resident labourers. The coolies work for a short 
time and then return to their villages, sending others* to replace them. Mr. 
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Kirk has resigned, and Mr. J. Martin has been appointed manager. A small 
extension to the factory is in course of construction. As intimated to the 
shareholders by circular of 10th May, 1910, a forward sale of half of 1912 
crop has been made at R^.? per lb., deliveries to be made from half of each 
invoice received in Colombo, the proportion of the lower grades to be 
limited, to 30 per cent, of the total quantity delivered. Deliveries under this 
contract are now proceeding. Mr. Hahn resigned his seat on the Board, 
and Mr. Gordon Pyper was aopointed in his place. Mr. Moir also withdrew 
when leaving the island, and Mr. Scott was appointed. The retiring director 
now is Mr. Clements, who, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. The 
appointment of an auditor is in the hands of the shareholders. 

DividivND, &c. 

A final dividend of 35 per cent., making 80 per cent, for the year, was 
declared. 

Mr. F. L. Clements was re-elected a director; and 

Mr. O. T. MacDennott was re-appointed auditor. 


Growing Tea in Russia. 

Mr. Vice Consul F. W. Cauldwell, Batum, reports, according to the 

spice Mill ;— 

“The Imperial Russian Domains has an estate at Chakva, near Batum, 
where successful experiments are being carried on in the cultivation of tea, 
oranges, and othei: fruits, and bamboo. So far, no official reports on the 
results accomplished have been made public, but an exhaustive report is 
in preparation for an industrial exhibition to be held at St. Petersburg 
during 1912 and where the resources of the Caucasus will be exploited. 

Tea raising began on the estate in 1890. The most promising ground 
was cleared and the work put under the direction of expert tea growers. 
Members of the Imperial Domains staff were sent to China, Japan, India 
and Ceylon to acejuire practical knowledge of tea raising. Experienced 
growers were also brought out from China, and one of these still remains as 
Manager of the tea plantations. 

• Tea growing has now passed beyond the experimental stage. The 
.annual crop averages about 200,000 pounds. For 1911 the yield will be 
about 20 per cent, below the average, owing to the severe winter of 1910-11. 
Some 1,200 acres are devoted to tea. The fields are partly on the plains 
and partly on the low hills, which in some cases have been terraced 
as a protection against erosion. Dnring the early experimental stages about 
3,000 tea bushes were planted to the acre. This number has been increased 
until as many as 4,400 bushes are now crowded into the acre. The tea 
plantations are being extended at the rate of about 135 acres per annum. 

The leaf is picked four times during the season. The first picking yields 
the superior quality, although the second is more abundant. The leaf is 
cured in a modern factory where every care is taken to obtain cleanliness. 
The cleaning, curling and packing arc all done by machinery, which is 
mostly of English manufacture. The sanitary conditions are excellent. 

The Chakva tea resembles somewhat in taste the teas of Ceylon and 
India, although it cannot be said as yet to have reached the excellence of 
the best of these. The Russian tea is sold principally in Poland and Central 
Asia. Shipments of about 1,000 pounds have been sent to America on one 
or two occasions, but no regular demand has followed,” 
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Intepnational Institute of Agi^ioultui'e. 

In a letter dated Simla, the 22nd April, 1012, the Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, writes :— 

“The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome publishes English 
Editions of the following Bulletins, r/z:—(1) a monthly Hnlletin of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Intelligence and (2) a Hnlletin of Agricultural Information. 
The othcial language of the Institute is French, and it was decided at the 
General Assembly of 1911 not to continue these English editions at the 
expense of the general fund, J\nd those Slates which desired the English 
editions were asked to subscribe for a certain number of copies. 

“ The Government of India are of opinion that these Bulletins may be 
of great use in India and have agreed to subscribe for 100 copies for a short 
period. In order to make these publications known I am to inform you 
that a copy of the issues of each Bulletin will be sent to you, free of charge, 
for three months. Any issues required aft^^r that period may be obtained 
on payment from this Depaitment or direct from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. The subscriptioi/ for each Bulletin is 18 francs 
per annum.” 

When the promised Bulletins come to hand they will be referred to in 
this paper. Should any planter desire to subscribe he can communicate 
with the Government of India or the International Institute of Agriculture, 
either direct or through the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

Colfea Stenophylla, 

Quite unexpectedly, a parcel of 1,000 seeds has been received from 
Home. If any planters would like to try small lots they are recpiested to 
communicate promptly with the Secretary. The price is Rs.3-2|x;r hundred 
seeds, per V.P.P. 

CofffSea Congonaia vau. Chaloti. 

When sending the C. stcnophylla forward the suppliers wrote:— 
“ Seeds of Coffea congensis var. Chaloti will follow as soon as available,'* 
but, in view of the excessive delay in delivery the order on hand with these 
suppliers was cancelled, by mail, in March last; and by this time they will, 
no doubt, have acted upon these instructions. It is not very far short of 
eighteen months since the original order was sent to Europe. Planters who 
ordered this seed are requested to note what has been done in the matter. 
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DISTRICT PliUNTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Assoolation. 

Minutes of Getieral ^narte^Iy Meeting held at Kntikki Bungalow 
at 10 a. in, on Saturday, 6th April, 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. J. K. Vincent (Chairman), F. A. W. Meuman, F. H. 

Hall. C. H. Hall, 1C. K, Eyre, H. J. Byrne, W. P. Rogers, R. A. 

Fraser, J. Wedcicrspoon. F. Simmons, IC. R. Gudgeon, C. M. 

Hunnybiin, E. Vincent, and A. C. Vincent (Honorary Secretary), 

1. The minutes of last meeting were taken as read. 

2, New York Exposition, —Read communications from the Secre¬ 
tary of the U. P. A. S. I. and Mr. J, A. Richardson. Proposed by Mr. PCyre, 
seconded by Mr. F. Hall, and carried unanimously: “ That the Association 
do not join with the U. P. A. S. I. in this matter but that a separate exhibit be 
sent through Messrs. Darragh, Small & Co. who have a branch in New Vork, 
and that these gentlemen be aked to make the necessary arrangements as 
to space, &c., each Estate to pay its own separate expenses, which could be 
deducted from the sale proceeds of produce.” The Chairman stated that 
he would be pleased to receive exhibits, so that they could be sent to Messrs. 
Darragh, Smail & Co. in one consignment. 

6, U, P, A- S. I, Exhibition, —The Association agreed as to the desira¬ 
bility of the exhibition being held, it being left to individual members to 
send exhibits. 

4. Freight on Rubber to England, —The Chairman gave figures as 
to the cost of freight from various ports, and it was resolved that the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary be instructed to apply to all shipping firms asking for a 
reduction in rates. 

.5. Detention of Account Books in Court, —Proposed by Mr. I‘\ A.W. 
Meumann, seconded by Mr. Hall, and resolved:—‘‘That the authorities be 
requested to allow sworn copies of ledger accounts to be’deposited in court, 
as great inconvenience has been caused by the detention of ledgers for as 
long as six months at a time.” 

Correspondence —Read letter from Messrs. Mel & Co. Resolved to 
give unanimous support to their application for wholesale license for liquors. 

Read letter from Mr. Atkins resigning membership of Committee. 
Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr, F. Hall-and resolved unani¬ 
mously :—“ Fhat Mr. Atkins be requested to withdraw his resignation.” 

Kadauiankolani’Kuppakayam and Kutikul-Ponnyar Roads, —Read 
letters from Go\ eminent stating that they could give no grant for the 
maintenance of the former road, and that they could not see the utility 
of constructing the latter. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
inform Government that the Association greatly regrets Government cannot 
construct and maintain the roads in question. 

Read letters from Mr. Ashton Hainond, Mr. Harley and Mr. Strachan 
with reference to the arrest of Mr. Hatnond by the Magistrate at Ponkunam^ 
Proposed by Mr. F. A. W. Meumann, seconded by Mr. F. Hall, and resolved 
unanimously:—“That the Association give their support to the complaints of 
Messrs. Hamond and Harley, 

Date and Place of next Meeting, —Mr. E. K. Gudgeon kindly offered 
his bungalow at Aneikolam for the next meeting of the Association, to be¬ 
held on the first Saturday in July, 

(Signed) J. R. VINCENT, Chaitnian. 

( „ ) A. C. VINCENT, Hon. Secretary.. 
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Bababudin Flantars’ Atsocial^ion. 

A Quarterly General Meeting was held at Santaveri on April 15th, 
Present. —Messrs. Denne (President), Dennis, Boyd, Rerr, Oliver, Watson. 

and, Kirwan (Hon. Secretary). By Proxies: Messrs. Allardice, 
Meppen and Raikes. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were taken as read. 

Unloading Charges on M, & S, M, Ry, —The reply of the Deputy 
Traffic Manager was read explaining that the rule in force was that a charge 
of 3 pics per maund should be levied by the Railway for unloading. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Traffic Manager, M. & S. 
M. Ry., and point out that under the rules in force Consignee is obliged to 
unload his goods within 24 hours. That it is seldom possible to get carts 
to the station from distances of 20 and 30 miles within the prescribed 
period at the notice given. Consequently ihese unloading charges are a 
severe tax on getting manure by train, as cartmen are accustomed to unload 
the wagons as a part of the cart hire. Members of this Association have 
seen the manure left lying about on the platform at Birur, no attempt being 
made to cover or protect it. 

Santaveri Sunday Dispensary, —The reply of the P. M. O., Mysore, 
was read. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Deputy 
Commissioner on the subject again, asking what assistance the District 
Fund Board would give, as no reply had been received to his letter of 
February, 2nd. 

Birur Telegraph Office, —Correspondence on the subject was read. 

Council of Mysore Planters' Associations, —The Honorary Secretary 
reported that the Council was now duly formed and the Alinutes of the 
Meeting of the Council of March 17th were laid on the table. The Rules 
as drafted at that Meeting were read and agreed to. The Meeting decided 
to leave the working of all matters in connection with the Mysore Scientific 
Assistant in the hands of the Council. The proposed re-adjustment of sub¬ 
scriptions to the Mysore Scientific Assistant and U.P.A., as suggested by the 
.South Mysore P.A., were left in the hands of the Associations’ Members of 
the C. of P. A’s, to be settled at the next Council Meeting. 

Standardisation of Rates and Contracts, —Mr. Kirwan’s proposal to 
attempt some measure of co-operation in the matter of rates and contracts, 
“etc., having received more discussion than support, was dropped. 

Mysore Scientific Assistant, —The proposal to hold a joint meeting 
of the three Associations in Chikmagalur on May 25th to meet Mr. h'rattini, 
and that he should then make a tour of the Bababudins, and proceed 
thence to Koppa and Sullibile and remain there for the monsoon to study 
Black Rot, was approved of. 

labour Rates, —Proposed by Mr. Allardice and seconded by Mr. 
Kirwan: “ That this Association is strongly opposed to raising the rates 
for labour or paying any bonus to coolies working a fixed number of days 
per month.”—Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. A. B. Boyd and seconded by Mr. H. Kerr: “That 
this Association considers that no matter of such importance as a rise in 
the rates for Labour should be brought into force without first consulting 
the C. of P. A.’s.”—Carried unanimously. 

District hnnd Board, —Proposed by Mr. G. R. Oliver and seconded 
by Mr. S. H. Dennis : “ That it is desirable that this Association should be 
represented on the Kadiir District Fund Board, and that the Hon. 
Secretary be instructed to apply to the Deputy Commissioner accord¬ 
ingly.”—Carried unanimousiv. 

(Signed)' NOEL G. B. KIRWAN, Hon, Sectetary. 
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.Nil^lri nantws’ Acsooiation: 

At a General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters* Association held on Tues¬ 
day, the 16th April, the following members were present:—Mossrs. E. F. 
Barber, (in the chair); J. S. Nicolls, (Honorary Secretary), C. H. Brock, 
P. M. Sathasiva Mudaliar, J. Hauer, C. Gray, G» Oakes, H. D. Wilbraham, 
A. S. Dandison, J. A. Kenna, S. Hayley, A. K. Downing, Aird, Churcln L* L. 
Porter, and J. Harding Pascoe. Mr. E. F. Barber was voted to the chair. 
Present by proxy—Messrs. W. Rhodes James, A. R. Pigott and \V. Deane. 
Visitor, Mr. Abbott. Chairman, U. P. A. S. I. 

1. The Proceedings of^Last Meeting were Confirmed. 

2. Scientific Meetings. —Correspondence recorded.—It was pointed 
out that no interest was shown in these meetings, and the question of future 
sectional meetings was dropped. 

3. U. F. A. S. I. Finance. —In this connection the meeting passed the 
following resolution :—Proposed by the Chair ‘‘ That the two annas assess¬ 
ment to the U. P. A. S. I. be paid by the N. P. A., subject to confirmation at 
the next meeting.’*—Carried. 

In this connection Mr. Barber s.aid that he had the opportunity of find¬ 
ing out that many were against the 8 annas ces.s it was proposed to levy for 
the extra Scientific Officer Assistant Fund and also that the introduction of 
this fund would result in the lo.ss of a large acreage being represented on 
the .Association. 

Mr. Wilbraham said that, speaking as a Coffee Planter, he did not claim 
that the Scientific Officer had done any good. Green bug was their chief 
enemy and any suggestions he had made in this connection, such for 
instance as the Pest Act, were impracticable. As a Tea Planter he would 
admit that the Scientific Officer .h^d done considerable good, 

4. N. P, A. Subscription. —Mr. Abbott, on being asked to enlighten 
members as the subscription paid in the Wynaad, said that his Association 
paid on an acreage basis at two annas to the U. P. A. S. I., which covered 
the Scientific Officer Fund. For the up keep of the Association a personal 
subscription was paid, which covered the expen.se.s of the Secretary and 
Delegates’ trip to Bangalore. This was sanctioned for the present year, 
pending the whole question of the U. P. A. S. I. finance being settled at the 
next meeting. He said members would have one vote for the personal 
subscription of Rs.l2 subscribed and one vote for every twelve rupees sub¬ 
scribed on the acreage basis. 

Mr. Barber thought the svstem in Wynaad a good one and said that the 
main question was to sen that the efforts of small holders were not swamped 
in the matter of votes, especially if large companies came into the District. 

Mr. Kenna wished to know when the new subscription would come into 
force, and wa.s informed that it was proposed to introduce it from the 1st of 
January 1913. He then asked what would happen to those who had 
guaranteed the higher subscription for five years and had not paid it. The 
sense of the iheeting was that they should be called upon to pay up to date. 
Finally, the following resolution was propo.sed by Mr. Brock and carried 
unanimoiisF:—“That each member shall subscribe Rs.l2 annually as a 
personal subscription, for which’tfe will be entitled to one vote and that for 
the first Rs.25 or part thereof subscribed on the acreage basis, he shall be 
entitled to one vole, from 26 to 50 or part thereof two votes, from 51 to 75 
or part thereof three votes; froUfv^Tfi to lOJ'Or oart thereof four votes and 
one vote for every 5o or part thereof over 100.” 

In this connection it was further proposed biy S. fjaykv and seconded 
by Mr. J, S. Nicolls; “That the resolution passed at A’ejneedtig'of the 25th 
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March in favour of an acreage assessment of 8 annas per acre under culti¬ 
vation be rescinded.” 

5. Rules of the Association.— Mr. Barber pointed out that this 
change would affect the rules of the Association which were now practically 
obsolete, and proposed that the rules of the As.sociation should be formally 
brought up at the next meeting. After some discussion it was proposed by 
Mr. Dandison, seconded by Mr. Sathasiva Mudaliar, and carried;—“That 
Messrs. Bayley, Brock and Downing form a Committee to revise the rules of 
the Association.” 

6. Labour Circular. —Correspondence recorded—The Honorary 
Secretary was requested to write and point out to the Secretary of the 
U. P. S. I. that a form of circular had been approved of. 

7. Labour Contracts.— Certain correspondence to the effect that 
the Tahsildar would not take cogniz nice of labour agreements which were 
not printed on one side in English and one side in the Vernacular was read 
and recorded. 

8. Experimental Plot. —In this connection it was thought that as 
this Association subscribed Rs.lOO towards the experimental plot on the 
Nilgiris, members should take some interest in the matter. Mr. Charles 
Grey said that he understood thut the plot was being started with hybrids 
from Mysore, of which no one knew the parentage. He. said that if the 
laying out from the start was not done thoroughly, it would be a waste of 
money. Their great enemy was green bug, .and it was necessary that the 
plot should be started with bug-resisting or bug-proof trees. Members then 
I>puitcd out that the hybrid that was being brought up, they understood, was 
of a class of which Mr. Hamilton had a record. After further discussion it 
was proposed by Mr. Oakes, seconded by Mr, Nicolls and carried That 
Messrs. Grey and Hea\’er be empowered to write to Mr. Anstead and to 
protect the interests of this Association by taking any steps necessary with 
reference to the experimental plot.” 

9. S I. P. Benevolent Fund. —Papers in this connection were 
recorded. 

10. Rxii.wav Freight. —It was resolved to defer for future consider- 
.atiou certain correspondence in this connection. 

11. New VoRK Rubber Exposition. —Correspondence recorded.— 
The Meeting was of opinion that the proposals had come too late for the 
N. P A. to exhibit any products this year. 

12. Indian Tea Cess.— This correspondence with reference to green 
tea was recorded. 

t3. Subscriptions. —With reference to the arrears of subscription 
since 1909, the Honorary Secretary was authorised to write off any doubtful 
subscriptions due for that year and that if members fail to pay their 
subscriptions by the end of the financial year, after due notice, their names 
will appear as defaulters in the annual report, as is the systemjwith other 
.associations. 

Vote.s of thanks to the chair and to theO. C., Nilgiri Volunteers, for the 
use of the room terminated the proceedings. 

The Honorary Secretary, on behalf of the members, thanked the-Chair- 
man of the U. P. A. S. I. for attending the meeting. 

(Signed) E, F. BARBER, Chairman^ 

( „ ) J. S. NICOLLS, Hon. Secretary- 

Note, —The Annual General Meeting will be held in May: ' -- - 
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CbPiPBB. 

OolfM Ifi Britisli Bast AfHoa« 

Th€ following is from a paper by ^^r. T, If. Hilken, published in The 
Chamber of Commerce Journal 

Coffoe is indigenons to East Africa. And a fairly large quantity of native- 
grown coffee is being obtained in the Nandi district and elsewhere; whilst 
plantation coffee of the highest quality produced in the country is now selling 
for 82s. per cwt., at which price the planter is doing remarkably well. The 
flavour of British East African coffee is particularly fine, and exf)ert9 predict 
a bright future for the industry, provided the planter pays proper attention 
to his estate and to the preparation of the coffee. There is no leaf disease 
in the country and in order to avoid infection the importation of foreign 
seed is prohibited. There are some fine ten-year-old plantations which are 
yielding well, so there can be no question as to coffee being thoroughly 
established. Those who secure good land while the present low prices 
obtain, and plant up coffee will assuredly have no cause to regret their 
venture, provided reasonable care and attention is paid to the growing crop. 
Suitable land may be taken as costing about £5 per acre, and at least 20 a’. 
additional will be required to cover the clearing costs. Indifferent land may 
require so much extra expenditure to clear it of couch grass and stumps 
that, even if the first cost is nearer £l than ^3, the eventual outlay will be 
greater. The better plan is to secure good easily cleared land in the first 
instance, even if the price appears rather higher than that indicated for 
other land which may not be so easily cleared. The land is then broken up 
and planted with cereals in between the rows to assist in meeting the culti¬ 
vation outlay for the first year and a fairly good return can be secured from 
beans, peas, &c. In the meanwhile the coffee seed has been sown in the 
nursery, and when the plants are six to nine months old four-leaf high ”) 
they are ready for removal to the plantation. A small crop of berries can 
be gathered in three years’ time, and two years later the trees should be in 
full bearing, when the planter can confidently look for a return of Is. per 
tree, as there are two crops a year. A plantation of 160 acres will carry about 
60,000 trees which at Is. each shows an income of ^3,000 at the end of the 
five years’ waiting time. Taking (he original cost of the land at £3 per acre, 
adding say £2 for clearing, other 30s. for cultivation with 10s. for sundries, 
the total outlay is 7 per acre, or ;£’l,120. No allowance being made for 
interest on the outlay, or for personal maintenance during the period of 
cultivation, due weight must be given to those items—but catch crops are a 
set off of some importance. A coffee planting scheme is clearly attractive 
enough, especially as it can be carried out under ideal health conditions in 
pleasant surroundings. The Coffee Planters’ Association report as follows: 

From the date of the first inroduction of coffee, over nine years ago, the 
industry has steadily developed without a single set-back. The original 
planters are still increasing their areas under coffee, and new plantations 
are being opened up yearly.— Produce Markets' Review, 

A London Report. 

A reduction of only 345,000 bags in the world’s visible supply during 
March is smaller than was expected, although the heavifer receipts in Brazil 
compared with last March might have been sufficient to indicate such a 
re^fWi Operators in the terminal market had, however, looked for a reduc¬ 
tion of at least half a million bags, and each month makes it more possible 
that the total stock at the end of this crop year—that is the end of J une 
—will be very little short of last year, if not actually larger.— Produce 
Market's Review, 
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RUBBER 

Riabb^t* iti Malaya* 

Future Prospects of the Industry, 

Interesting Estimates of Area and Output. 

We have been favoured by Mr. C. C. Male! with the following very 
interesting calculations about the Malayan Rubber Industry. The figures 
are the most complete we have seen and they appear to have been compiled 
with great care and accuracy. Mr. Malet is perhaps an optimist in the 
matter of productions a few years hence, but-there is much in past experi¬ 
ence to'support his views and we would attach* as he does* great importance 
to th‘e conservation which shouid result from increased knowledge of how 
tapping can be done to greatest advantage ;— 

Statistics re the planted area under Paid Rubber, in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

These statistics are compiled from the information supplied by the 
Government surveys, and the Planters* Association of Malaya, etc. 

Area planted up to and including the year 1909, and the approximate 
areas planted each succeeding year since :— 



Areas given 

in acres. 

Estimated. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


r . M . s . 

... 200,000 

60,000 

20,000 

280,000 

Colony 

... 96,000 

14,000 

20,000 

120.000 

Johore 

... 30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

80,000 

Kedah 

4,000 

. 3,000 

1,000 

8,000 

Kelantan 

... 4,000 

5,000 

1,000 

10,000 

Tringganu 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Total 

... 61,000 

113,000 

63,000 

500,000 


The estimated area planted with Para Rubber in the Middle East, at 
the end of the year 1911, amounts to the following:— 

The Federated Malay States ... 280,OCO 

The Colony of the Straits Settlement:— 

Malacca 65,000 

Singapore Island ... 20,000 

Province Wellesley ... ... 25,000 

The Dindings ... ... 10,000 

- 120,000 

Johore (believed to be actually over 100,000 acres) ... 80,000 

Kedah, Kelantan, and Tringganu ... ... 20,000 

Borneo tB. N. Borneo, Brunei, Sarawa’c, and Dutch 

Borneo) ... ... ... ... 25,000 

Cochin China ... ... ... ... 15,000 

South India and Burmah ... ... ... 30,000 

Ceylon ... - ... ... ... 100,000 

Java, Sumatra and the Islands ... ... ... 200.000 

Estimated total (probably quite 1,000,000) ... ... 970,000 

Tfie above arena do pot include many somewhat nebulous areas planted 
by Chinese and natives, whos^ value is problematical. 
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Detailed list of the estimatedyed.rty-'plttlitln^s in the Malay Peninsula;— 

^ Estimated total 

* '-A’creage acreage at the 

Year Planted during end of each 

Planted, the j'car, year. 


Between 1876 and) 


1898 

) ... say 

50 iicrcs. 

50 acres. 

1898 

500 do. 

550 do. 

1899 


1,000 do. 

1,550 do. 

1900 


1,450 do. 

3,000 do. 

1901 


4,000 do. 

7,000 do. 

1902 


.S,000 do. 

15,000 do. 

190.1 


10,000 do. 

25,000 do. 

1904 


14,000 do. 

39,000 do. 

1905 


.15,000 do. 

74,000 do. 

1906 


48.000 do. 

122.000 do. 

1907 


0.1,000 do. 

215,000 do. 

1908 


48,000 do. 

263,000 do. 

1909 


()1,000 do. 

324,000 do. 

1910 


113,000 do. 

437,000 do. 

1911 


63,000 do. 

500.000 do. 

The estimated average 

vields per acre for all Malaya, from acreages of 

difTerent ages, is assumed to approximate the following: — 


4 years old trees 

60 lbs. per acre. 

5 do. 

... 

125 do. 


6 do. 

... 

200 do. 


7 do. 

..r 

250 do. 


8 do. 

• . . 

300 do. 


9 do. 

... 

325 do. 


10 do. 

... 

350 do. 


Older trees will not be considered as \4clding more than this, as most 

of them are either cut to pieces by early experiments in 

tapping, or else 

btnng rested from recent overtapping. 



On this basis, the yearly outputs 

for Malaya may 

be estimated as 

follows:— 




Thhoreticai. 

KsTIMAI'E 

FOR L.\st Year 

1911. 

Number of 

Ages of 

Estimated 

Estimated 

acres in 

trees 

yield per 

total output 

tapping. 

Years. 

acre, in lb. 

in lb. 

50 

35—14 

say 1,000 

50,000 

500 

13 

350 

175,000 

1,000 

12 

350 

350,000 

1,400 

11 

350 

507,000 

4,000 

10 

350 

1,400,000 

8,000 

9 

325 

2,600,000 

10,000 

8 

300 

3,000,000 

14,000 

7 

250 

3,500,000 

35,000 

6 

200 

7,000,000 

48,000 

5 

125 

6,000,000 

93,000 

4 

• 60 

5,580,000 

215,000 



30,162,000 


The actual crop for 1011 was only 2.?,400,000 lbs, however, largely 
owing to the tremendous drought of March to May, 1911, but also due to 
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^S'facVtBSrfheT^ulk of t'fie'196&-l$b7 *pTantal&ns'were sbmewKaf neglecjed 
jduring 1908-1909, aud only produced a small portion of the theoretical 
iyield, the-total year*^ crop being about 0,000,000 Ibs^ short of the theoretical 
jt'stiinate. ‘ .Thi^ was, however, anticipated largely, and my estimate for the 
ti^eninsula, ,made in January 1911, amounted to 12,000 tons, or 26,880,000 
Jbs. which could have reasonably been expected but for the drought, which 
fjihrow all calculations out. 

Theoretical Estimate for/TKe Year 1912. 


Number 

Ages of 

' Kstimaled 

Estimated 

)pf acres in 

trees. 

yield per 

total output 

Upping. 

Years, 

acre, in 1b. 

in lb. 

50 

36—15 

1,Q00 

50,000 

560 

14 

350 

175,000 

1,000 

13 

350 

350,000 

1,4*50 

12 

350 

507,000 

4,000 

11 

350 

1,400,000 

8,000 

10 

350 

2,800,000 

10,000 

9 

325 

3,250,000 

14,000 

8 

300 

4,200,000 

35,000 

7 

250 

8,750,000 

48,000 

6 

.200 

9,600,000 

93,000 

5 

125 

11,625,000 

48,000 

4 

60 

2,880,000 

263,000 



45,587,000 


*v 

This is ecjual to an output for the present year of 20,350 tons. 

This crop is not, however, likely to be realised, as a good deal of the 
older rubber is being rested from recent overtapping, and the younger rubber 
is in many places still backward from neglect; from which it is however 
rapidly reco\ ering since the properties were properly financial by the capital 
raised during the boom. 

The crop for the last quarter of 1911 was just under 8 000,000 lbs. so 
that crops of 9,000,000 lbs., 9,000,000 lbs., 10,000,000 lbs., and 11,000,0^ 
lbs. respectively, may be expected under normal circunjstances for each 
quarter of this year, 1912, amounting tp a total of 39,000,000 lbs. ecjual lo 
about 17,400 tons net for the year. 

Theoretical Yield for 1913. 


Number of 

Ages os 

Estimated 

Estimated total 

acres 

trees. 

yield per 

output for the 

in tapping. 

Years. 

acre, in lb. 

year, in lb. 

50 

37—16 

1,000 

50,000 

500 

15 

350 

175,000 

1,000 

14 

350 , 

350,000 

1,450 

13 

350 

507,000 

4,000 

12 

350 

1,400,000 

8,000 

11 

350 

2,800,000 

10,000 

10 

350 

3,500,000 

14,000 

9 

325 

4,650,000 

35,000 

8 

300 

10,500,000 

48,000 

7 

250 

12,000,1000 

93,000 

6 

200 

18,60Q,000 

48,000 

5 

125 

6,000,000 

61,000 

,4 

60 

3,660,000 

324,000 



64,192,000 
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Estimated total acreage in bearing in the Peninsula, in 1913, anjonntH 
to 324,000 acres, yielding a theoretical output of 64,192,000 lbs. of rubber* 
equal to 21,610 tons net. . 

> There seems to be no particular reason why this yield should not be 
realised, as the bulk of the area planted since 1905, i.e., 1906-1909, amount¬ 
ing to 250,000 acres, will be yielding very nearly double the crop yielded by 
the area planted 1906-1908, during 1914. 


Theoretical Estimate for 1912. 


Number 

Ages'of 

Estimated 

Estimated total 

of acres in 

trees. 

yield per acre. 

output for the 

tapping. 

Years. 

in lbs. 

year, in lbs. 

50 

28—17 

1,000 

50,000 

500 

16 

350 

175,000 

1,000 

15 

350 

350,000 

1,450 

14 

350 

. 507,000 

.4,000 

13 

350 

1,400,000 

8,000 

12 

350 

2,800,000 

10,000 

11 

350 

3,500,000 

14,000 

10 

350 

4,900,000 

35,000 

9 

325 

11,375,000 

48,000 

8 

300 

14,400.000 

93,000 

7 

250 

23,250,000 

48,000 

6 

200 

9.600,000 

61,000 

5 

125 

7,625,000 

113,000 

4 

60 

6,780,000 

■ 437,000 



86,712,000 


This is equal to 38,700 tons net for 1914. 


For the year ' For the 5 *'ear 


Acres. 

Years, 

lbs. 

1915. Ib^.'; 

1916. lbs. ’ 

50 

39—18 

1,000 

50,Q00,, 

50,000. 

' 500 

17 

350 

175,000 ■ 

‘i 75,000 

1,000 

16 

350 

350,000 

550,000 

' 1.450 

15 

350 

507,000 

507,000 

4,000- 

14 

350 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 ■ 

i),000. 

13 

350 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

10,000 

12 

350 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

14,000 

’ 11 . ' 

' 350 

, 4,900,000 

4,900,000 

35,000 

10 

350 

12,250,000 

12,250,000 

48.000 

9 

350 

15,600,000 \ 

16,800,000 

93,000 

8 ' 

350 

27,900,000 ‘ ^. 

30,225,000 

48,060 

7 ' 

350 

, 12,000,000 

14,400,000 

61,O0O ‘ 

6 / 

350 

: 12,200,000 

15,250,000 

113,000 

5 

350 

. 14,125,000 , 

, 22,600,000 

03,(too 

4 ' 

350 

: 4,780,000 , 

7,875,000 

5OO.60O' ' , 

J 


; 111,537,000 

133,082,000 


Fiv'e'huhjdred thousand acres is the estimated total area planted up to 

... 

The. above total yields amounting to about 49,790 tons net for 1915;. 
and 10*59,410 tons net for 1916. 
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It would seem that nothinij les^ than an adequate supply of tapping 
labour could prevent these yields from being realised, as the higher yields 
from the better cultivated areas would compensate the smaller yields from 
thepo)ier plantatioti 5 . etc., and, areas gone out of cultivation.— Straits^ 
Times. March, 21. 

Afrioan and Eafttet*n Plantations. 

During quite recent times there has been considerable activity in East^ 
West and Central Africa in connection with plantation work. On the West 
Coast comparatively large areas have been planted with Hcvea brasili^ 
ensis : on the E^ast Coast, in much drier climates, extensions have been 
mainly of Manihot iiluziovit (Cc.ira); and in Central Africa all kinds appear 
to have been experimented with from lime to lime. The cultivation of 
climbers or lianes, though these plants abound only in many parts of Africa^- 
has not been continnod e\cn by those Government departments who were 
originally responsible for much encouragement to natives in this particular 
direction. It is true that rubber planlaiions in Africa have not had so long 
a life as in the Ea.st, hut at the same lime it must be admitted that many 
African companies have been in posscstion of a large number of mature 
rubber trees, and ha\e been dniuing large supplies of rubber therefrom. 
The experience has been long enough to enable the investing public and 
tho.sc who influciu o it to form some sort of an opinion as to the probable 
resuUs in the near future. 

\Vc do not think that many investors would care to take a deep interest 
in African plantation developments at the present time for the simple reason 
that so many of them liave experienced bitter disappointment. It will, we 
think, be admitted that most thoughtful investors looked to the Miibira and 
Muhesa Plantation Companies as among the best in Africa. The manage- 
nient of these ('oiupanies is above suspicion and the Directors are among the 
most influential and best known in the City* But even with these com- 
papies considerable difficulties associated with pioneering, labour, apd 
European management have been experienced which have had a marked 
etfect on the sources of revenue. Other.African piantation companies have 
not enj<iyed the spells of prosperity wdiich, fhose mentioned above, have, and 
in ipany cases we doubt whether some of them will not soon be in very low 
wate;r. This is particularly true of sevpral companies formed during the 
hooui of 1910. 

The fault doi s not appear to lie in the soil or the climate so much as in 
labour and European nvuiagemcat. There are large tracts of land in East 
Afric^ wliich vvi)! grow Manihot <i6 w'ell as'any other part of the world and 
.similjf^ly extensive acreages for the cultivation of Hevea are available in 
\ye.staiKl Cpiitriil Africa. In some area§ labour is only too plentifulin others 
a ininiimnp wage of one shilling per day has no attraction to the native who 
can live oil mueh lesvs. As in Java apd South India, there, is no lack of. 
uativ4Ei.j>opi|latipn, but there is a.distinct.aversion to anything Jjko task work, 
such as that, deiuanded *jon tl>e average plantation. Thep again in inost- 
African areas there ^re very few organisations such as those in ,CalQutta, 
Colombo, Penang. Klang, Singapore^Batavia and Medan, which exist .solely, 
for controlling the d^.^^lqjmient/)f estahgs; local .agcnc;^^. work in connection 
with African planSfiops is n«^^lu*the least popular,' though in the East it is, 
without doubf,'iri^f.spehsable, " ' ‘ \ . 

...It o*ay transpiiH'that with,a few more years’ experience.,the managers 
of African plantations will bfe more competent to deal with ^estate problems 
and that cur griimblo is premature. 
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We, on the other hand, cannot help feeling dissatisfied at the results so 
far obtained. It is because we are anxious that every source of supply shall 
receive the necessary technical and financial support that we ventilate our 
grivance in the hope that the difficulties will be overcome. So far the yields 
of rubber from mature trees on African plantations have been small. Fnntu- 
mill clastica appears to have very much like Ficus elastica fRamboiig) 
in so far that copious yields on first tappings give way to unprofitable yields 
very quickly and a long rest is necessary before economical tapping can be 
indulged m. Manihot to judge from the published reports of well-known 
East African companies does not give more than 12 to 15 ounces per tree 
per annum. Such yields compare very badly with those from three to four 
year old Hevea trees in Malaya; when contrasted with the yields from older 
Hevea trees in the 1C ist, they make a very poor showing 

It is true that some Eastern estates appear to have been tapped as 
vigorously as they possibly could and perhaps the high yields recorded in 
the past will not bo annually repeated; should this transpire, the Manihdt 
and Fnntnmia trees may be in a better position, comparatively. We art3 
led to acknowledge somewhat severe tapping on Eastern estates by the 
statement iinde by the Chairman of the Pataling Rubber ICstatcs, at the 
ninth annual meeting recently held. After pointing out that tapping costs 
were 12*73 cents for 1911, as against 9.J cents for 1910, the Chairman stated 
that the manager ** attributes this to the old rubber not yielding as it did last 
year, and to the extra expense of overhead tapping. Mr. Harvey realised, 
some months ago, that the older fields, which in previous years had respon¬ 
ded so well as long as tha virgin bark lasted, were feeling the cxccptiqn^il 
drought and that the renewed bark was taking more time to attain suffleient 
thickness to be operated upon. Attention was then drawn to overhead 
lapping but it was found unsatisfactory in yield and expensive altogether 
and he was advised by the Hoard that thev wished the resting policy fully 
carried otil jmtil the renewed bark had attained its proper thickness.” 
There is no clear statement that the trees had been over-tapped but the 
trend of the Chairman remark is very much to that effect. That a company 
paying such large and handsome dividends should, in its ninth year of 
existence, have to admit that tapping overhead had been adopted is serious, 
rhere may be some excuse for young companies, having no previous experi¬ 
ence, and being desirous of entering the dividend stage, tapping the trees in 
an exacting manner; but there can be no satisfactory explanation of such 
faulty work on estates as old as Pataling. 

We would give a much heartier welcome to a policy which, though it 
necessitated the payment of a small or reduced dividend, entailed cautious 
tapping and the preservation of the trees in a healthy, strong condition. It 
must not be forgotten that tapping operations have a marked effect on the 
reserve food supplies and the recuperative powers of the trees. Drastic or 
too frequent tapping, whether of Hevea, Mahihot, or Fnntumia trees, means 
a lowering of annual yields and premature death. A long and healthy life 
for the trees should be aimed at. This can only be assured by removing 
the minimum quantity of bark and allowing the maximum period of time for 
renewal of h^xk,—India-Rubber Journal, 

A Standard for Plantation Rubbar* 

In respect to German East Africa Dr. Marckwald, of Berlin, has urged 
that only the production of a high grade pure and uniform article of the 
first standard of merit will render it po.ssible for the Colony to hold 'its posi- 
tioh in the impending keen competition The hint is worth noting in 
Southern India. 
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The SoientlHo Aseletant In lyiyeore* 

Mr. G. N. Frattini arrived in Bangalore on the 6th instant and assumed 
charge of his appointment the same day. • 

Until about the 23rd instant be will remain at the headquarters of the 
Association, where, under the supervision of Mr. Anstead, he is studying the 
records of the scientific work that has been done in the ^lysore planting 
districts already. He is also discussing with the Scientific Officer lines of 
work that are likely to have to be undertaken in those districts in the future, 
thus preparhig the way for effective collaboration. 

It has been arranged to hold a meeting of the three District Planters* 
Associations in Mysore at Chikmagalur on May 25th, when Mr. Anstead 
aiid Mr. Frattini will be present. Delegates from Coorg have been invited 
and have relied that they hope to attend. 

Mr. Frattini has been fortunate in having come into touch alreadv with 
several well-known Mysore planters, who have happened to bo \isiting 
Bangalore during the current week. 

The Attup Ghat Road. 

In a G. 0„ No. 493 L., dated 28th March 1912 the Madras Govern¬ 
ment observe:— 

“ As the local residents and landholders interested in the maintenance 
ot tho Altur Ghiit road are only willing to contribute Ks,373 in order to 
supplement the annual allotment which the District Board of Madura is 
prepared to make for the upkeep of the load, the Government regret that 
they see no ground for a reconsideration of the decision embodied in G. O. 
No. 1317 L., dated l(5th October 1910, not to make any provinoial grant- 
in-aid for the purpose or to insist upon the District Board’s maintaining the 
road in proper order.” ^ , 

It appears that the three estates owned by Europeans in the Kodai- 
kanaal and Dindigul tii^luks represent ra total area of about 838 acres ; of 
which only 595 could bo counted. upon for contributions at 8 annas< an 

• Indians own about 4,3f64 acres, ‘ihd only one ovvncr ‘ (vylio hfls /^47 
.ibrbs) is prepared to Contribute t liis'offer being Ks.500 \ip\yn o)r fesJS 
annually. - ^ 
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Sai^ntillo CNIIoer’s Pmp«r«. 

XCVIII.— Legumks and Bacteria. 

Modern research on the Nitro^^n gathering pQwcr of Lcgu|nes has led 
to their svsteitiatip manures. AM ^ectij maaurpB ire valuable 

because tb^ pMfvehHfie^lo^ fit soluble planted and bddaiuse they add 
humus to the soil. This humus is valuable because it improves the physical 
properties and chemical composition of the soil. In additiotji to these 
advantages, which are cominon to all green mamiring crops, plants belong¬ 
ing to the Legume family possess the power of adding nitrogen to the soil. 
Broadly speaking therefore, the non-leguminous crops used for green 
manures affect the fertility of the land by modifying the transformation.of 
the soil nitrogen. They take up the soluble nitrates and transform them 
into insoluble proteins. When dug in they decay and become food for vast 
hosts of soil bacteria which resolve them into simpler substances, ammonia 
and nitrates, as well as a humus richer in phosphoric acid, potash, and lime. 
The green manuring crops of the legume family accomplish all this and 
further modify the composition of the soil by the addition to it of nitrogen. 

This nitrogen they are able to obtain largely from the air by the aid of 
certain kinds of bacteria which live in symbiotic relations with them in 
nodules formed on their roots. The bacteria obtain mineral food from the 
host plant and the latter obtains nitrogen from the bacterial activities. 
Thus legumes are able to obtain nitrogen in two ways, normally from the 
nitrates in the soil water absorbed by their roots, and also from the air by 
the aid of the nodule bacteria. The consequence is that their tissues, 
especially their leaves, contain a higher percentage of nitrogen then those of 
non-leguminous plants. This is plainly shown in the following table which 
gives the nitrogen content of the leaves of a nuirlber of plants. These 
figures are quoted from the Annual Reports of the Mysore State Agricultural 
Department and other sources. 


Name of Plant. 

Nitrogen per cent.- 
in dry leaves. 

Leguminous. 




Indigofera sp. 

Yairdee Biloo 


2'6f) 

Tephrosia tinctoria 

... 


2’66 

Tephrosia Candida 

... 


2*03 

Albix/ia 

Whot ungay ... 


179 

Dalbergia latifolia 

Beete 


1*50 

Erythrina indica 

Dadap 


1*40 

Non-leguminous. 




Artocarpus integrifolia 

Halasa 

1 

••• 1 

1*06 

Ficus infectoria 

Kare Bnsri 


0*93 

Ficus glomerata 

Attee 


0*91 

Ficus Mysorensis 

Gonee 


0*82 

Lettsoniia 

Ugani hainbu... 


0*63 


The way in which the bacteria form nodules ou the roots of legumes is 
admirably described by Dr. L. C. Coleman, M.A., Ph. D., in the first Bulletin 
of the General Series recentl}' published by the Mysore State Agricultural 
Department, on the subject of Green Manuring in Mysore” where also 
will be found some excellent micro-photographs showing the bacteria in the 
colls of the nodules. 
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The following account of the relations between the bacteria, the legume, 
and the nitrogen is extracted from J. G. LH)nian*s book ** Bacteria in rcla- 
stion to Country Life.” 

“ The legume bacteria are widely distributed in the soil and are present 
in streams and lakes. The particles of dry soil which are carried by the 
wind may have adhering to them one or more of these organisms; hence 
wild legumes may be enabled to establish themselves in new places because 
of the occasional infection by bacteria brought by the wind. The forma¬ 
tion of nodules occurs only on the younger parts of the roots. Under 
proper conditions the germs that come in contact with the root-hairs pene¬ 
trate them and by means of filaments make’ their way towards the interior 
of the root branch. There is no regularity in the arrangement of the 
nodules on the roots, since infection may occur in different places and at 
diffeirent times. The bacteria that enter the legume roots are ver>’small, 
and rod shaped, but within the nodules they • assume various shapes' and 
sizes. Indifferent plants they appear as irregular rods or pear, X, or Y 
shaped. These irregular forms, called bacteroids, are characteristic in 
some of the legumes. The organisms that find their way into the legume 
roots multiply there rapidly and increase to enormous numbers. The small 
rod shaped forms are rather abundant in the young nodules but, as the 
latter grow older, the larger irregular forms become more and more 
numerous. Later still these bacteroids are dissolved and absorbed by the 
host plant. Not all the organisms are absorbed, considerable numbers 
remain iu the partly emptied nodules. On the decay of the latter the sur¬ 
viving bacteria find their way back into the soil, where they probably derive 
nourishment from the humus until a*new opportunity is given them to enter 
the roots of some legume. Soils which frequently bear crops of legumes are 
richer.in nodule bacteria, as the greater the numbeir of plants the greater the 
number of bacteria which escape back into the soil, from the decayed 
nodules. The exact relations bbtween the plants and the bacteria are not 
yet fully known. The plant appears to offer more or less resistance to the 
entrance of the bacteria and the latter must be sufficiently vigorous to over¬ 
come this resistance. When an abundance of available nitrogen is present 
in the soil, or when nitrates are applied, the formation of nodules is partly 
pr wholly suppressed. This suppression is explained by the assumption 
that the bacteria can enter the roots of legumes only when the latter are in 
a weakened state, as is true for example of plants growing in nitrogen-poor 
soils. Tlie young plants in such soils finding but meagre quantities of 
combined nitrogen to supply their needs soon turn yellow and pass into a 
state of nitrogen hunger. In this weakened state they have but slight pONver 
of resistance rind the nodule bacteria find it comparatively easy to enter 
their roots. On the other hand legumes growing in soils well supplied with 
available nitrogen remain vigorous and retain a high power of resistance, 
thus precluding the entrance of bacteria, After some nodules are formed 
the formation of additional cues becomes more difficult because these plants 
are better supplied with nitrogen and their vigour and resistance is increased. 
In.considering the greater or slighter resistance power of different plants 
under different conditions it should be remembered that the bacteria uuy 
display differences in their ability to penetrate the legume roots as well as.iu 
their ability to fix atmospheric nitrogen when developing within the nodules. 
The term virulence is used to. designate this variable power of bacteria. 
Organisms of a high degree of virulenoe'readily penetrate the roots^and 
secure large quantities otnitrogon from the air. Organisms of a.low. degree 
of virulence are feeble in this rbspeot;. Under favourable. soil conditions 
their virulence may ba greatly diminished. Heuce soils well prorvided wkb 
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lime aad humus, soils id good tilih/well aerated and supplied with abundance 
of moisture will favour the hxatiod of large quantities of atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen. On the other hand ill-drained soils, or those deficient in huinus, will 
tend to diminish the virulence of |he nodule bacteria^.,to the Mury of the 
legume crops that are grown on tejem. The conception of resisting power 
of plants on the one hand, and that of the virulence of the bacteria on^ the 
other, introduces a third conception of a balance between the two. The 
resistance of the plants must not.be too great to exclude the bacteria, the 
virulence must not be great enough, to prevent the plant from securing the 
nitrogen hxed by them. It is only when the true balance is established that 
a condition of symbiosis is reach^. It is conceivable that the virulence 
of the bacteria,may be augmented to such ap extent as to enable them to 
retain all the nitrogen fixed by them for their own purposes. In such a 
case the bacteria would contribute nothing to the growth of the host plant 
* but would rather constitute a drain on its starches, sugars, and mineral sa4ts ; 
in other words they would become parasites. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 


Tha in Ispahan. 

The import of tea into Ispahan would appear to ha\'e been steadily 
declining since 1904. This decrease may be due in part to the increased 
duties imposed by the tariff of 1903, in part to the large stocks of tea held 
over from 1903 or previous years. The chief cause, however, is the import¬ 
ation of tea vio Russia. Ispahan has ceased to occupy the position which 
it did formerly of a distributing centre for Teheran and the Caspian provinces, 
which are now supplied from Russia, transport being cheaper by the 
northern routes and greater facilities in regard to payment being afforded 
by the Russian banks. More recently, owing to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the Shiraz and Ahwaz routes, Ispahan has also oeaSed to serve as a 
distributing centre for the west of Persia, a position which—thanks to the 
relative security of the Kermanshah road—has been usurped by Hamadan: 
Thus the import of tea to Ispahan is now limited to the demands of the 
town itself and the immediately surrounding districts, ue,, an area within a 
radius of about 40 to 50 miles. The import thus restricted of recent years 
is estimated by experts to average about 6,300 chests per annum, of which 
Ispahan itself consumes about 60 per cent. 

The greater portion of the Ispahan tea trade is in medium and inferior 
qualities of Indian teas. Thes^ constitute about one-half of the total 
import. Next come Chinese and Java tea in the proportion of about two- 
thirds of the former and one-third of the latter. 

Practically the whole of the tea imported to Ispahan is brought fronv 
the south. A very small quantity of Indian and Chinese teas is imported 
from the north and is known and sold in Ispahan as Russian tea. 

The tea trade is almost entMy in the hands of native merchants. 
Small quantities of China tea are from time to time imported by a British 
firm. In view of the condition of the southern roads during 191(MU 
experts anticipated a falling-off in the import of tea to Ispahan. The con¬ 
trary, however, provW to be the case. 1 he unusnally large arrivals during 
the March quarter. 1911 (about 2,000che6t8), of tea from the south-chiefly by 
the Shiraz road-proved that Ispahan had begun to feel the influence of the 
large inerCase^as shown by the reports of the Calcutta Tea Brokers’ Asso¬ 
ciation—in the export of tea from India to the Persian Gulf, which was about 
35 per cent, greater in the season 1910-11 than in thatof 1909-10. 
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wkAwatmBm - 

Central Travnneore Plentevs’ Hrao^athm- 

Proceedings of the 1st Quarterly Meeting bf the Central Travancare 
Planters' Association held at Staghrook Bungalow on Saturday^ 

• 20ih Aprils 1912, at 10 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman), T*C. Forbes (Vice-Chairman), 
J. F. Fraser, J. A. Richardson, 11. C. Westaway, F. E, Thomas, 

J. H. Ellis, J. S. Wilkie, W. A. J. Milner, F. W. Winterbotham, 
A. R. St. George, \\’. G. Haslain, E. C. C. Evans, R. S. Payne. 

K. A. Fraser (visitor', and R. E. Haslain (Honorary Secretary), 

The Minutes calling the meeting were read. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting were confirmed and taken 
as read. 

CORRESPONDENXE.— Read letter troin the Postmaster-General. Madras, 
dated 29-3-12, Read letter from the Superintendent, Cardamom Hills, 
dated 16-4-12. Read telegram from the British Resident in Travancore, 
dated 18-4-12. Read letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., No. 9'12, dated 
21-2-12. It was resolved: “That Mr. J. Carson Parker be thanked for his 
endeavours to obtain the bonus on green tea.” The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to write accordingly. Read letters from the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I., No. 1/12 dated 2-1-12, No. 2/12 dated 6-M2. No. 3/12 dated 
8-1-12, No. 4'12 dated 19-1-12, No. 7/12 dated 2-2-12. Read letters from 
the Secretary, C.P.A.S.I., No. 13/12 dated 18-3-12, No. 14'12 dated 23-3-12. 
It was proposed by Mr. J. A. Richardson and seconded by Mr. T. C. Forbes 
and carried unanimously: “That the Secretary of the U.P.A.S.t.beaskedto 
approach the Indian Tea Association in the matter of a subscription towards 
sending an exhibit of Tea along with Rubber and other produce to the New 
Vork Rubber Exposition.” The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write 
accordingly. Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, Mundakayam 
Rubber Planters' Association, dated 7-2-12. 

Tor.LS.—Proposed by Mr. H. C. Westaway and seconded by Mr. F. E. 
Thomas: “ That with reference to the resolution passed at the last meeting 
re the non-payment of tolls by this Association—that this be rescinded,” 

-MDarried unanimously. 

% 

Vagai Valley Railway. —It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary 
be asked to write to the Kanan Devan Planters’ Association in support of 
their efforts towards the early construction of the Vagal Valley Railway and 
also to the Charnian of the Madura District Board on the same subject. 

Cart Hires, —Proposed by Mr. J. A, Richardson and seconded by Mt- 
J, H. Ellis: “ That all Estates be asked to send to the Honorary Secretary 
cart hires that they are paying at the present time,”—Carried unanimously. 

Resolved: “ That the Honorary Secretary be asked to write to Mr. and 
Ml'S. D. G. CamerOn expressing the regrets of the members of this Associ¬ 
ation on their departure from Travancore.”—Carried unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) R. E. HASLA^^, 

Hofi, Secretary, 
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ProceeiliHis 6/ tht ^FirRp QAkiricHy Meeting hilk tit QUfkiH Club 
on Saturday^ 27th Aprils 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. J. Stewart (Chairman)) D. G. Cameron, R. Ross, L. G. 

Knight, Cbas. Hall, A. S. Marten, H. S. K. Morrell, H. W. 

Heberden and A. W. Leslie ^Honorary Secretary), Visitors : 

Geo. Croll, J. Mackie, and Meek. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sri-Mul\m Assembly. —Our representative, Mr. D. G. Cameron, read 
his report as follows:— 

Gentlemen,—My report as your delegate trt the Sri-Mulain cannot 
otherwise than be brief as there is practically nothing to say—the Associa¬ 
tion’s views in regard to Game Laws having already been sent to Govern# 
inent, and in regard to the Forest Rules I was unable to get a copy of these 
until after the Meeting at the assembly although I had several times applied 
for them. In reading them over it does not occur to me there is anything 
which materially affects the planting interests. Certainly hot anything 
which wc could hope to get modified by reference to Government. No doubt 
these rules have been made up in the interests of the Forest Department, 
and I suppose one would hardly expect it to be otherwise. The notice 
published in the Ga^sette in regard to fires within the reserve during the dry 
weather does not apply to the burning of clearings, I lake it. In regard to 
Game Laws, I emphasised what the Association had said in their resolution 
about a close season, and although I got no definite promise that we should 
be consulted before this was fixed on and published in the Gazette, I 
gathered from the Dewan’s reply that Government looked on the Associa¬ 
tion’s request as a reasonable one, and I myself believe your request will 
be granted. 

New .York Exposition. —Read various circulars from Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I., and resolved : “That owing to the general lack of support in 
South India this Association sees no prospects of Southern Indian exhibits.’* 

U. P. A. S. 1. Annual Meeting—Election of Delegate. —It was 
proposed by the Honorary Secretary and seconded by Mr. K, Ross : “ That 
Mr. H. W. Heberden be appointed our representative at the next Annual 
Meeting in Bangalore.’’—Carried. 

Departure of Mr. D. G. Cameron,-— The Chairman, Mr. Stewart, 
before the Meeting closed, said :— 

Gentlemen,—As you all know, we are losing one of our oldest and most 
esteemed members, Mr. Cameron, who is about to retire. I speak the 
opinion of all the planters, both past and present, in proposing a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cameron for all he has done for this Associa¬ 
tion, artd coupled with the natne q( Mrs. Cameron for their many acts of 
kindness to planters. I have mijn^'h pleasure as Chairman in proposing this 
vote of thanks and in asking yoq all to join me in placing it on record. 
Hear, Hear, and Cheers. 

Mr. Cameron most feelingly replied. With a vote of thanks to the 
Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) A. W. LESLIE, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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GIMOHONA. 

Cinchona in Java from 187^2 to 1907. being extracts translated from 
the Scheikundigc Bifdragen Tot de Kcnnis dcr Java-Kina, 1872 to 
1907, by the late K. W. van Gorkom, arranged with 
an introduction by D. Hoopkr. 

Vegetable Product Series No. 115 of the Agricultural Ledger (1911 
—No. 4) consists of an article under the above heading. 

The bulk of Mr. D. Hooper’s introduction is given below. The rest of 
the paper is too lengthy for quotation in full and does not lend itself easily to 
the process of summarising. Planters interested in Cinchona cultivation 
should procure copies. 

Introduction. 

In 1908, the late Dr, K. W. van Gorkom published a pamphlet entitled 
Scheiknndige Bijdragen tot de Kcnnis der Java-kina, 1872-1907. As the 
pamphlet contains matter of great interest, the Reporter on Economic Pro¬ 
ducts to the Government of India had it translated into English with the 
consent of the author, and the work of editing the translation was entrusted 
to me. It has been decided to curtail and re-arrange the matter to make it 
more useful to Cinchona planters in India. It is, of course almost up to date 
and supplements van Gorkom’s ‘ Hand-book of Cinchona Culture,” trans¬ 
lated by Mr. B. D. Jackson and published in 188J, and J. C. B. Moens’ 
“ De Kinacultuur in Azte, 1854-1882,” both valuable histories of the intro¬ 
duction of the industry in the East Indies. Since they appeared, no books 
have appeared in English describing the wonderful progress made in Java 
in supplying the world with Cinchona bark and quinine. 

A few words are necessary to explain the degree in which this Agri- 
Cftltural Ledger has been made to depart from the original. Dr. van 
Gorkom’s pamphlet is arranged chronologically with remarks made on the 
state of the plantations, describing experiments conducted from year to 
year. Many subjects are discussed, and so many experiments recorded one 
after another that it is not easy to follow such an arrangement with satis¬ 
faction. In 1888, for instance, the following subjects are dealt with—the 
composition of the bark of young trees compared with that of their parents ; 
the temperature of drying bark; analyses of root-bark of Ledgers; com¬ 
position of young Succirubras; influence of grafting. In other annual 
reports there are scattered references to the influence of different manures 
on the growth of the trees and coiuposition of the bark. It is uot con¬ 
venient to traverse numerous unattached notes to discover the results of 
any one series of experiments; therefore the liberty has been taken of 
breaking up the text into chapters and grouping the paragraphs chronolo¬ 
gically under the particular subjects. This method will avoid the repetition 
of certain statements, and enable the reader to trace the results of the 
experiments to definite conclusions. It has also been found necessary to 
omit records of some inconclusive trials and a few controversial passages 
which do not concern English readers. Eighteen pages are devoted to a 
discussion on the manufacture in Java of quinium (a preparation of crude 
alkaloids); this subject as well as the remarks on quinetum have been dis¬ 
posed of in a few sentences. Unfortunately Dr. van Gorkonfs death pre- 
« vented any reference to him after the re-arrangement had been decided on. 

It may be of interest to give some biographical notes on the career of 
Dr. van Gorkom and the other Dutch quinologists, mentioned in the fol¬ 
lowing pap 2 r, who have done so much for Cinchona in Java. 
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Dr. Karol Wessel van GyrifH at Zutphen on the 22Bd‘ 

August 1835. He was trained under Professor Mulder at Utrecht, and in 
Jljly 1855 be was appointed Military, pharmacist in the army “in the Dkileh 
Ea^t Indies. On arriving in java hfe was posted to fhfe Military llosfKitat In 
Batavia^ and in 1857 he became assistant' in* the »Ag6icn1turAl Chemical 
Laboratory at Buitenzorg. It was not until 1854 that van Gorkoni took 
charge of the Government Cinchona Plantations, owing tp the 'death of Dr. 
Junghuhn, and a better appointment, as the results show, could not have 
been made. The state of the gardens at the time Dr. van Gorkom thus 
described: ‘‘The Cinchona plantations were scattered at that time in the 
shadpd forests and of little importance; and ten years Of labour on theni 
had led to but little result of practical value. Residents in the Indies 
laughed at the Government for attempting the cultivation, ridiculing it as 
an expensive hobby, and remarking that no good results could be seen after 
so many years. Cinchona growing was said to be a hobby of the : two 
succeeding Governors (Pahud And Sloet van de Beele); and private people 
could not be induced to embark ou it eveu experimentally. 

“ Meanwhile at home in Holland, the Colonial Secretary was contbm- 
ally addressed about the real or imaginary disappointments and the slowness 
with which the young enterprise was developing, in comparison with the one 
started in British India. 

“The ho^^es that h.'id attended the commencement of the culture in Java 
were gone, and the public had turned against the cnlerpriae. The criticism 
in the daily papers went so far that the Governor'General Sloet van do 
Beele was obliged to ask Junghuhn and Tey^man to put an end to the dis? 
ciisslon. 

“ Under these circumstances,” continues van Gorkom, “ I began the 
management of the cultivation, and endeavoured to adopt such measures 
and regulations as would lead to a reasonable development of ,the planta¬ 
tions. My exertions were made lighter by experience, in"so far as we bad 
learned at least not to follow in the footsteps of Junghiihu. 

“In British India, where the alleged success in acclimatising Cinchona 
had been pointed out as an example, methods quite opposed to those of 
Junghuhn had been taken, aud I accordingly thought it best to lake the 
middle way and work gradually to the best system. 

Van Gorkom set as his first and foremost aim the increase of his stock 
of Cinchona trees, because, as he' says, without trees there eould bo no 
product and no profit, nor an oppottunity of judging the practical value of 
the undertaking. The history of the culture for years had shown that the 
stock at his taking over might have been greater, for those species whic^ 
had been reared,were the best; but the uninterrupted development of> the 
plantation was hindered on account of the disease known as Helopelti&, All 
observations had shown that, but for this pest. Cinchona plants would thrive 
jufet as well as any other plant in Java. 

Since 1864 it was bis^ahn tO; obtain frcsh scedp and plants from AmeficA 
and to exchange with the, British Indian gardens, f Gradually rioh specif 
were thus obtainedfrom Briti^h^tlndia he received €, 6fficiHaUs and b. 
succiruhra ; and at Jast froni Aincrica in December 1865 came the seeds df 
the Cipq|iona whigh was afterwards, known as L&dgerinna. ' ' 

He continues:—Jt was not until 1872 that we were so far advanced, 
owing to impiovemeul bpth in'materiaii and in cbeAtical analyseitti as to 
restrict ourselves to the rearing bf C. Lulgariana and C. o^cinali^ fdt 
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prQ4uciiig ,l:^r,k foc ibf; raanufactupe of quminerand totbo rearing of C. sucgi- 
rubra for placing phariiiaceutical bark. In tho earl^ yqqrs th^e vaa 
not time for experiments other than those directly bearing on the gro%vth 
and muMplicatioii of %he tiMs: the^ were considered premature^ and such 
a4 were barrted 6at wete not done with such enthusiasm." 

t'he above Indicates the /i^rit in which vain (^koin undertook the 
direction of the industry. , Added to *his scientihc. training, he bad the merits 
of a planter and vras a good admuiistrator. The forc^ labour that had 
been used in thfs plantations till 1^64 was replaced by free labour ; the pro> 
phepy that this ^ould ruin the culture was not fulfilled. , Private Cinchona 
piaiiters in the is^nd, were always sure of his disinterested advice and help. 
He states in his parjaphlet that “the undertaking of the cultivation of 
CJinchona was not intend^ for, speculative purposes, but that hutnanitarian 
motives led to the experiment.” These I^igh principles characterised his 
successful management and his subsequent writings. Van Gorkom remained 
in charge of the CUn:hona plantations until March 1875. From 1875 to 
1878 he was chief! Inspector of Cultures. He retired from Government 
service in 1880 after 22 years* residence in the East. In his retirement he 
wrote fre<iuently on Indian economic subjects and look the utmost interest 
in the welfare of the Netherlands East Indies. 

The idea of cultivating Cinchona.in Java is reckoned to have taken 
shape in 1854 ; but not until some years afterwards did chemical researches 
begin—researches which have marched so steadily with the devolbpnient of 
the plantations. « 

It was, in fact, only in 1870 that Cinchona culture in Java had become, 
so far advanced as to supply material with success for the commencement 
of Systematic chemical research. Proposals were made in that year to 
associate a chemist with the culture, and at the same time a scheme or 
working-plan was formed for the solution of the problems nearest to hand. 

The appointment of the chemist took place in May 1872, and since then 
every annual report of the Government has contained an important para- 
grai^ headed “ Scientific Researches,” The pages which follow are based 
on these paragraphs often quoted verbatim, and in that case marked by 
inverted commas. 

It is well as a preruninary to state what steps had been. taken prior to 
1872 by the nations of Europe to ensure a supply of quinine in the event of 
South American Republics allowing their forests to he so worked out or 
their very limited plantations so to fail, as to starve the market. Iri the first 
place came France: La Condamiue first tried to establish one species in 
French Guiana, but failed: and tried too to send living plants to France, 
blit his vessel was tost at sea: next, at the instance of the botanist, and 
traveller Weddell, the French Government wished to establish Cinchona in 
Algeria. Weddell Itad returned from South America witii seeds of a 
Cinchona which were sown under the care of a M. HouUet in Paris, and 
germinated. Some of the voung plants were sent in 1849 to Algeria tq M. 
Hardy;at Hahimah; but they failed,killed by the Siroeqo” was the^ 
report. English and Dutch botan^lB were meanwhile urging on their 
Goyemtnents to attempt toj iptjoduce ireea into the East. The Dutch 
•Goyernment moyed iirsj|, ^ndin; in 1,852 Hasskarl to South America 
the naine of ^fnlle^«y'fdr ^ecrqcp^ was necessary, and a great amount of 
cautionian4,qo(urag^t and Hass^agLih’st sent seed to Hol1andt^>itrHl (^en 
himself was takep.on at Gallao by a^Dutch wardship with 21 cases of >«oting 
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l^nts (several hundrecls), and br6ug[ht to Bata^’ia‘with hfi precious catio 
at the end of December 1854, 

The English Govermeilt moved in 1858, sending Mr* (now Sir) Clements 
Markham to Bolivia and South Peru, where he organised a threefold expedi¬ 
tion, one part under Mr. Pritchett, one pxirt under Messrs. Spruce and Qross, 
and the third under his own guidance. Sir Clements Markham had to get 
his cases of living plants down to (he coast by stratagem. Cross went back 
and made a second expedition in 1861 and a third in 1868. In 1865 an 
Englishman, C. Ledger, Was so fortunate as to get from an Indian a packet 
of particularly valuable seed, which he sent to a brother at London ; a part 
of it Was sold pri\^tcly to British* India, and part to the Dutch Government 
—its value being altogether unsuspected by the sellers. Meanwhile from 
1865 fortvard for a few years the Dutch Consul-General—-Koldanus—at 
Caracas obtained other seed for Holland. 

Mention has not been made of the botanist and traveller Karsten, who 
travelled in Veneamela and New (vranada (chiefly the latter) from 1844 to 
1856, He introduced Cinchona lancifolia into European cultivation. 

These above are the names of the men who at much risk, before the 
ti(ne when the present history begins, got for Enroi>ean medicine the sup¬ 
plies of seed whence sprung the plantations in the East. 

In 1872, when this history opens, Java possessed :— 

(i.) A stock of Cinchona Calisaya derked from a plant obtained from 
Paris out of M'eddell’s seed and sent to Java in 1851 where it arri\cd more 
than four months later in April 1852. 

(ii.) A stock of plants raised from the seed bought from Mr. L. Ledgei^ 
in 1865— Cinchona Ledgeriana. 

(iii.) A stock of plants derived from Schiihkraft’s sendings— Cinchona 
Calisaya, 

(1) , A stock of Cinchona Calisaya' derived from a plant obtained* 
from Paris out of Weddell’s seed, and sent to Java in 1851 where it arrived 
after a voyage of more than four months in April 1852. It is here called 
C. Calisaya javanica, 

(2) . A stock of plants of the same species derived from HasskarPs 
missions, nartly raised from seed in Java, and partly the progeny derived* 
from seed sown in Holland, and shipped alive to Java in 1855. This also 
is called here C. Calisaya javanica, 

(3) . A stock of plants of the same species but of a slightly different 
variety, derived from seed sent by Schuhkraft, here called (\ Calisaya of 
Schuhkraft. 

(4) . A stock of plants raised in Java from seed* sent thither from 
Madras in 1866 by Mclvor. 

(5) . A stock of plants of Cinchona Ledgeriana (at first thought tcv 
be C, Calisaya) raised from the seed bought from Mr* Ledger in 1865. 

(6) . Cinchona Pahudiatia (at first called C, ovaia) derived from 
Hasskarl’s mission, and raised partly from seed in Java, and partly from 
seed grown in Leyden whereof the young plants were transported to Java 
byjunghuhnin 1855, atrd perhaps derived also from plants brought alive' 
by Hasskarl. Its extensive cultivation had been abandoned in 1862, 
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(7). A stockaQiUit*6|]fOKy'o^o^O«*II^Mi|»d in Ja^n from 
seed sent in 1865 from Madras, and sent also latiy from Bengal, Madras 
and Ceylon. . n. 

(8i. A #tDck of pUnts of Oinohona succirubra recei\ed from Bengal iOv 
1862 and from 1866 onwards from Bengal, ^fadras and Ceylon. 

(9) . Plants detected as mixed with Cinchona Oalisaya from Hass- 
karl’S iiiission and named Cinchona Hasskarliana —thought by some to 
be hybrids. 

(10) . Cinf^ffpnfi^finiiipantha fsom^aplfUit^roceiv/idjaccidcntally 

in 1862 from hntish India with (?. succirubra. 

(11) . Cinchona caloptcrn^ from plants derived from Hasskarl’s 
mission, where they were mixed with Cinchona ovata, and also plants 
raised from seed sent from New Granada in 1870. 

(12) . Cinchona land folia from seed collected by Karsten in America 
and given by him in exchange to the Governor of Surinam for the Dutch 
Go\ernment, raised at Leyden^and sent to Javajh 185$ under the care of 
Jiinghuhn. 

(13) . Cinchona Pubcsccns, one plant probably brought from Holland. 

(14) . Plants from Hasskarl’s mission, called Cinchona lanceolata^ 
and apparently a race of C, ox^ata. 

Kepoits show that at the end of 1871 the following numbers of plants 
were in cultivation :— 

1,009,000 Cinchona Calisaya. 

164,000 Cinchona succirubra* 

188,000 Cinchona officinalis. 

16,(X)0 Cinchona I and folia. 

1,050 Cinchona micrantha. 

At the end of May 1872 Mr. J, C. Moens was able to start his analy^ 
tical investigations at Bandoeng. His first duty was to subject the difi’erent 
species of Cincliona which had been brought into cultivation to a corn- 
parative examination, in order to ascertain the kinds that might be 
considered best tor iiiultiplicatioii. Of C, Pahudiana and C. lanceolate* 
which had alread}* been rejected, there was no need to take account. The 
main question was, therefore, to compare the values of succirubra* 
received from British India, and of C. Calisaya* which had been grown 
from seed successively provided by Dr. Weddell, Dr. Hasskarl, Schuhkraft, 
Ledger and the British. Indian Government. These plants were dis¬ 
tinguished by name as follow*s : 0, Oalisaya javanica* to which belonged, 
besides the plants obtained from Hasskarl’s expedition, the stock of the 
({uinine plant reared first in Paris from seeds collected by Weddell in South 
America and presented to the horticultural garden at Leyden in 1851; 
Caiisaya of ^huhkraft; 0. Oalisaya anf^lica and C, Oalisaya of Ledger. 
These five sorts of Caiisaya varied as much in appearance as they varied 
ia origin, and even individual plants of eacii class showed on comparison 
remarkable variation, especially in form and colour of the leaf. The 0. 
Caiisaya anglica certainly diverged most by having larger leaves, and also 
on account of its quick and robust growth. Presumably it was a hybrid of 
C. Oalisaya and 0. succirubra. The original plants of the Caiisaya 
species received before 1864 were called C. Oalisaya javanica. 
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RBPORTS OF OOllFANIM. 

TravAHe^iM IlMbter 6o* 

The annual report of the Directors of the Travancore Rubber Co. stales 
that the balance at the cv^dh of pntodt and \ohs aocooot, incIhdfHg /l,060 
brought forward, anK>unt8 to ;f4,934. After writtng Off pi^Hmmary expenses' 
amounting to 3fl,06l the Directors, have declared a dividend of 10 per cent,, 
less taXi carrying forwaid £75S» The average gross price received in 
London was 4s. 8d. per lb. The crop totalled 29.560 lbs. The estimated 
crop for the currreut year is 67,000 lbs.— Iiulia-Rubber Journal, 

OHcadati Hlver (TMvaneot^) ftubbai* Oo» 

The Directors of the Orkaden River (Travancore) Rubber Co. report 
that the proht and loss aocx)uiit shows a credit balance of Which it is 
proposed to carry forward. The total capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to jf4,367. The crop harvested totalled 4,465 lbs. and the gross 
price received in London was 4s. 8d. per lb. The erpp for the current year is 
estimated at 10,000 lbs. During the year 274 acre? were cleared and plantcW^ 
with Para rubber.— India-Rubber Journal, 

Paloor (Trav«neoi*e) Rubbei* Co. 

The Directors of the above Company report that the capital expenditure 
during 1911 amounted to ;f2,018. Although light tapping might have been 
comcnenced last year, it was considered advisable to delay starting until this 
season. It is estimated that from 6,000 lbs. to 7,000 lbs. will be sccured'tbi^* 
year.— India-Rubber Journal, 


Progress in Travancore. 

Apropos of the reports of some Travancore Rubber Companies, 
including those mention^ above, the Rubber Worhi observes:—It would 
be unfortunate if the troubles of the Ceylon Travancore Rubber and Tea 
Estates were to prejudice the public mind against Travancore planting 
companies. There is, indeed, no more reason why they should do so than 
there is for their affecting opinion as to Ceylon enterprise. The truth is 
that Travancore companies are doing exceedingly well, and for ibofet of 
them the future is full of promise. Sonthen India in the next year or two 
should give an excellent account of itself. The Travancore produced 28,600 
lbs. of rubber in 1911, and should produce 80,000 ibs. in 1912; its offspring,^ 
the Orkaden River will do 10,000 IbS. in 1912, if not more, and the Paloor, 
under the same auspices, will do some 7,000 lbs. The Rani Travancore, in 
1911, did 193,750 lbs. and expected to do 325,000 in 1912; the 
Periyar estimated to do 150,000 Ibs, in 1911: the Stagbrook 30,000 Ib^., 
and should do 75,000 Ibs, in 1912; the Pooninudi 6,700 in 1911, and has 
produced as much in two months of this year; the Malayalam produced 
35,858 Ibs. in 1911, and will^ undoubtedly, show a big advance in 1912: the 
Central Travancore did 9,217 lbs. in 1911, and will probably do 70,000 Ibs. 
in 1912; and so on. Most of the Travancore companies have the advantage 
of tea as well as rubber. The Travancore Tea Estates, which have gone 
in for rubber also, last year paid 33 per cent, on their ordinary shares after* 
making allowance for tho Oost of rubber development. In 1910 the Periyaf 
distributed 47 per cent. The Malayalam, the Stagbrook, and the PoooipnJI 
have paid dividends already, and others have either reached the dividend* 
paying point or will shortly do so, The next year or two will sbe Travancore 
in the market as a serious competitor with Ceylon and Malaya; it has* 
proved that it can grow rubber as well as either, and 1912' should mark anr 
important stage in its progress.’* 
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The Soieiitlflo Aeelstant for Coorg. 

Mr. Lewis Gordon Jonas has been offered, and has accepted, the 
appointment of Assistant Scientific Officer to this Association, for work 
specially in Coor^^. 

Now 22 years of age, Mr. Jonas was educated at Bengeo, Haileybury, 
and University College, London, where he matriculated in the first division, 
specialising in Chemistry. 

After leaving University College he joined the firm of Messrs. Harper 
Brothers, Great St. Helens, London, and was placed in a position of consi¬ 
derable responsibility in the works of the British Aluminium Co-operation 
at Plas-Rhyder, in North Waics. He next obtained an appointmeiit under 
the Marconi Co. at New Klein-fontcin in South Africa. Having finished 
this work, he became science master at the Park Town School, Johannes¬ 
burg, a position which he relinquished in order to take up the Coorg 
appointment. 

Several members of the Jonas family arc distinguished and well known 
scientists; and it will be seen that Mr. Jonas has had a good scientific 
training and that he is a chemist. 

With a view to his acquiring a special knowledge of Agriculture in 
relation to its tropical aspect, he will, before leaving for India, undertake a 
special course of study on lines laid down by the Planting Kxpert. This 
will ensble him on his arrival to quickly grasp those problems in the solving 
of which the Coorg planters are particularly interested. 

He will probably assume charge of his new appointment in October 

next. 

The Planters* Labour Act. 

The Nilgiris. 

In the course of his report on the working of the Madras Planters’ 
Labour Act I of 1903 for the year 1911 in the Nilgiri district, accompanied 
by the usual statement in the form prescribed in G. O, No. 1063, Judicial, 
dated 14th August 1909, showing the distribution of these cases under the 
several sections of the Act together with a summary of the sentences 
imposed in cases convicted under section 24 of tne Act, the Acting District 
Magistrate of the Nilgiris remarks ;— 

“ The number of prosecutions instituted under the Act fell from 927 to 
862. The fall is chiefly traceable to the file of the Taluk Magistrute, 
Gudalur, where the number of cases filed under sections 23 aud 30 of the* 
Act fell by 19 and 119, respectively, with however a slight increase (17), in 
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the number of cases filed under section 24 of the Act. There were no 
special causes at work to account for the slight fall (—65) in the aggregate 
number of prosecutions instituted under the Act which may be attributed to 
ordinary fluctuation in the working of this special Act. . . . 

“ As usual, the bulk of the cases was contributed by the Gudalur 
Taluk. The natural inference is that the conditions of labour there, whether 
climatic or otherwise, are the cause of the marked difference between this 
and other taluks. Over 25 prosecutions were laid by each of the under¬ 
mentioned estates during the year of report:— 


Coonoor and Ootacamund taluks 
lur- 

... Nil. 

Glenvans 

43 

Suffolk 

34 

Kelly 

28 

Seaforth 

32 

Hope 

.27 

Lauriston 

2‘) 

I'averashola 

... 109 

Ma>iicld 

60 


“ It is noticeable that four of these eight estates appear in the same 
connection in last year’s report, that Suffolk and Kelly which now appear in 
the above table filed twenty-four and twenty-one cases, respectively, last 
year, and that Glenvans, Seaforth, Daverashola and Mayfield filed, res¬ 
pectively, 50, 26. 114 and 72 cases last year. It may be remarked that 
Glenvans, Suffolk, Kelly, Seaforth, Hope and Lauriston arc in the O’Valley, 
where the amount of labour employed is very considerable and where 
management is said to be good. There is therefore no ground for the theory 
that prosecutions are numerous on estates where the treatment of coolies is 
indifferent. 


“ The heavy pendency in the Gudalur taluk has already been fully 
reported on and the orders of Government are awaited on this office letter 
K. C, No. 358 M.. dated 18th September 1911. 

“ With this exception the Act may be said to have been working satis¬ 
factorily during the year under review.” 

The Wynaad. 

In his report on the working, in the Wynaad taluk, of the Planters’ 
Labour Act I of 1903, during the year 1911, the Acting District Magistrate 
of Malabar states:— 

The year was marked by a further increase in prosecutions under 
the Act, the number being 665 against 599 in 1910 and 455 in 1909. 

The increase occurred mainly in the Court of the Sub-Magistrate of 
Vayitri, where a rise of 81 in the number of cases filed under section 30 
was only partially counterbalanced by a decrease of 33 cases under Section 
24. Most of the tea estates of the Wynaad are situated in the jurisdiction 
of this Sub-Magistrate, and the increasing use made of the Act is, no doubt, 
due in part to extensions of tea and a larger labour population. Hut I am 
inclined to think that the real explanation of the increase is to be found in 
the altered conditions of the planting industry. In the last few years the 
private estate has practically gone out, and now the majority of the tea 
estates in South Wynaad belong to two big companies. The estates in 
consequence are run on strictly business lines; they are inspected periodi¬ 
cally by visiting agents; Soperintendents who do not give satisfaction are 
got rid of; and naturally therefore they are apt to make much use of the 
Act not so much with the object of getting their maistries and labourers 
punished as to put pressure on them to complete their contracts under 
section 33. The increase in the number of cases filed before the Sheristadar- 
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Magistrate is due to the opening of new estates in the neighbourhood of 
Manantoddy. 

“ Prosecutions were insrituted by 26 estates, against 31 last year. . . . 

“ For the last three years a large number of cases have come from 
Achoor, Touramala and Cootacoil, but I have no reason to suppose that 
any connection is to be traced between the treatment of the labourers on 
these estates and the number of prosecutions which the Superintendents 
find it necessary to institute. . . . 

“ The Act continued to woik fairly well on the whole, and so far as I 
can judge, the chief complaint of the planters is in respect of the non- 
execution of warrants. There is no doubt that there is considerable justifi¬ 
cation for these complaints, as the following statistics indicate. They show 
the number of warrants issued by the Sub-Magistrate of Vayitri between the 
1st January 1906 and the 1st July 1911, which still remain unexecuted:— 
Issued by— 


in.) 

The Wynaad police 

79 

(h.) 

The police of other Malabar taluks 

147 

(c.) 

The Mysore police 

82 

W.) 

The police of British districts other 



than Malabar 

278 


Total ... 586 


** The figures arc unsatisfactory, and I have been enquiring into the 
reasons why so many warrants remain unexecuted. The difficulties of 
execution ot course are obvious, and I fear that they will never be wholly 
overcome. In a certain percentage of cases, the execution of the warrant 
is not possible, as when the name and address of the cooly who is supposed 
to have entered into the contract are false or when the cooly has emigrated 
or left his village (possibly under an assumed name) for service on another 
estate or in another planting distirct. But so far as I can see avoidable- 
failures to execute warrants must be due to one or both of two causes— 
either (rt) the particulars given in the warrants as regards the person 
to be arrested are insufficient to give the police a fair chance ef executing 
the warrants; 

or ib) the police are, as the planters say, slack and inditfereiit in execu¬ 
ting warrants. 

As regards (aj there should be no difficulty provided that Magistrates 
and others empowered to attest contracts are careful to satisfy themselves 
that all the particulars required by the Act and the rules under the Act .are 
entered in the contracts and that Magistrates issuing these warrants sec that 
the warrants are properly prepared. Indifference on the part of the police, 
if it exists, will not, in my opinion, be cured by the additional register 
suggested at the last meeting of the United Planters’ Association, Southern 
India. It can be checked only by vigilance on the part of Sub-I inspectors 
and Inspecting officers generally. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Southern Range, however, is now enquiring into the whole matter. His 
report will presumably reach Government in due course, and it may be that 
he will be able to suggest remedial measures. Pending the result of his 
enquiry I am not taking any action in the matter. 

“ As the result of the increasing number of labour cases filed year after 
year, it is probable that some re-arrangement will be necessary of the 
division of the Wynaad Ainsams between the Tahsildar and the Deputy 
Tahsildar with the object of giving relief to the latter. I am enquiring into 
this point.** 
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Soientific Officer’s Papers. 

XCIX.—The Relation of Soil Bacteria to Humus and Lime 

IN THE Soil. 

All cultivated soils contain large numbers of bacteria and some species 
are so common as to constitute a definite bacterial flora. This flora varies 
with climatic conditions, the composition of the soil, and methods of tillage 
and cropping just as the more familiar surface flora varies with these 
conditions. 

The well-being of more highly organised plants and animals, including 
maa himself, depends upon these soil bacteria to a very great extent. They 
are the “ connecting link between the world of the living and the world of 
the dead : the great scavengers entrusted with restoring to circulation the 
Carbon, Nitrogen, Hydrogen, Sulphur, and other elements held fast in the 
dead bodies of plants and animals. Without them dead bodies would accu¬ 
mulate and the kingdom of the living would be replaced by the kingdom of 
the dead.” 

Soil bacteria, however, arc not merely destructive agents, for some 
species of them are able to do constructive work and their existence is 
indispensible. 

Different types of soil contain very different numbers of bacteria ; dry 
sandy soils may contain only a few thousands per gramme while rich agri¬ 
cultural loams may contain countless hosts amounting to twenty million per 
gramme and more. Periods of rainfall are followed by large increases in 
the number of bacteria in the soil w^hile periods of drought decrease their 
numbers. Free circulation of air also has a marked effect upon them, sandy 
soils favouring the development of aerobic species, that is bacteria which must 
have oxygen for their existence, while clays favour the development of 
anaerobic species, those which cannot live in the presence of much oxygen. 
Consequently methods of tillage have a great influence on the numbers and 
kinds of bacteria in the soil. Mechanical operations like digging which 
affect the evaporation of moisture from the soil and the aeration of it 
increase the numbers of bacteria. The addition of manures and fertilisers 
also profoundly affect the soil bacteria, csoecially materials like Cattle 
manure and Composts which are themselves rich in bacteria. The addition 
of a ton or two of such manures introduces into the soil many millions of 
bacteria and not only adds thus to the number already present there, but 
also influences the rate of their subsequent increase. Organic manures like 
Poonac and green manures do not add large numbers of fresh bacteria to 
the soil but merely supply a store of food for those already present. 

The humus in the soil is the seat of all the most important bacterio¬ 
logical activities; it not only provides food for the bacteria but it favours 
their rapid development by providing suitable moisture and temperature 
conditions. This humus is largely supplied to the surface soil on Coffee 
estates by the natural mulch, as was pointed out in Sc. O. Paper No. 97 
where it was shown that it supplies a large amount of Nitrogen each year. 
The Nitrogen compounds in the natural mulch and the humus are, however, 
complex bodies and not immediately available to the Coffee. Before they 
become available they must be broken up and changed into simple sub¬ 
stances like ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates. This is accomplished by the 
soil bacteria and hence their great importance. They may accomplish this 
work economically or wastefully depending upon the soil and the climate, 
but by proper methods of cultivation and manuring their action can be 
largely controlled. 
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Plants like Coffee take most of their Nitrogen from the soil in the form of 
nitrates dissolved in the soil moisture, and these nitrates are very simple 
chemical compounds as compared with the humus from which they are 
drawn. The change of hurnus nitrogen into nitrates cannot be brought 
about by one single kind of bacteria ; in fact there are known to be at least 
three well defined steps in the process, each brought about by separate 
kinds of bacteria. The first step in the transformation results in the 
production of ammonia. This ammonia is acted upon by a second j4t of 
bacteria and changed into nitrites, and the third and final stage is brought 
about by a third jdt which converts the nitrites into the nitrates which are 
then available to plants. 

The class of bacteria which produce these changes in the humus are 
called nitrifying bacteria, and for their proper development they must 
have sufficient moisture, a good supply of humus, and most important of all 
they will not develop in the absence of Lime or Magnesia which serve to 
neutralise the nitric acid actually produced by the bacteria. The presence 
of Lime and other bases, as they are called, is of extreme importance. 
They combine with the nitric acid produced by the bacterial activity and in 
doing so form nitrates of lime, magnesia, and potash, substances which are 
not injurious to the soil bacteria even when present in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. In the absence of a base like Lime the nitric acid accumulates and 
reacts injuriously on the bacteria, and small amounts of this acid are 
sufficient to seriously retard the nitrification processes in the soil. 

Thus there is an intimate relation between the amount of Lime and 
the nitrifying power of any given soil. In soils to which large amounts of 
organic materials have been added there is a continuous production of 
nitrate of lime which is either taken up by the crop growing on it or is 
removed by drainage. Consequently there is a steady drain on the natural 
lime content of such a soil and if this is originally small the time may come 
when it becomes absolutely necessary to apply more lime to it to prevent it 
becoming sour and to ensure the continuance of nitrification. Soils yielding 
large amounts of nitrate, that is those rich in hurnus, lose their lime in 
other ways also. Bacteria produce Carbon dioxide as a waste product and 
this dissolved in the soil water attacks the Lime and forms bicarbonate of 
lime which is soluble in the soil water and is continually carried away in 
the drains. It becomes necessary, therefore, on practically all but limestone 
soils, to apply lime from time to time, lest the soil become sour and the 
nitrification processes feeble. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Java Tea and Coffee. 

According to the London and China Telegraphy the Java tea pro¬ 
duction figures for 1911 are expected to show a large increase on 1910. It 
is interesting to note the tremendous expansion in this cultivation, which 
from 3,800,000 kilos (kilo =2*2 pounds) in 1890 rose to 7,000,000 in 1900, 
and to 18,500,000 kilos in 1910. The Government’s coffee cultivation in 
Java, however, has been in a very backward state of development during 
the past year, only a total area of 72,223 bouws (bouw-~li acres) having 
been planted with 92,900,000 coffee trees, as contrasted with 82,929 bouws 
and 106,200,000 trees in 1910. There was thus a marked decline of 10,706 
bouws and 13,300,000 trees. 
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COFFEE. 

Coffee Cultura in North Queeneland as it was and Is. 

Mr. Howard Newport, Instructor in Tropical Agriculture, has contri¬ 
buted the following paper to the Queensland Agricultural Journal :— 

The prospects of coffee culture in the tropical parts of Australia, 
especially Queensland, have materially improved during the past few years. 
This does not mean that they were really bad at any time ; for the conditions 
of climate and soil have not changed, and are, as they were, in advance of 
those in nearly every country where coffee is being commercially cultivated. 
The history of this staple in Queensland shows no exemption from the 
vicissitudes incidental, and which precedent indicates as unavoidable, to 
the introduction of an industry to a new country and to conditions that in¬ 
volve some change of method or system from that in general use elsewhere 
and, therefore, considered orthodox. 

In North Queensland, fifteen to twenty years ago, there was what may 
be called a boom in coffee—it was a very mild boom ; but public opinion 
looked upon it particularly favourably at the time, and having no precedent 
to go by, hoped great things of coffee culture. 

As a matter of fact, the coffee planted in Queensland did do well, and 
amply proved its suitability, with due adaptation, as an industry for the 
white-people tropics. In the absence, however, of professional guidance by 
authorities sufficiently thoroughly acquainted with the natural and life 
history of the plant to appreciate the bearing on its cultivation the condi¬ 
tions of the new country imposed, initial mistakes were made that, owing 
to the permanent nature of the product, were irremediable in many indi¬ 
vidual instances. Several fairly large plantations were opened—too large 
for the available labour supply; and numerous small plantings of 100 or 200 
trees were made—too small to receive proper attention. Hill sides, steep 
slopes, and high elevations were chosen because books said such localities 
were essential—in some other country—but which only served to increase 
the cost of production here, where (unlike most other countries) all the 
conditions necessary for successful cultivation may be found at sea level 
and on comparatively flat land. The picking of the crop was not understood 
either, and was found irksome, because totally different to any kind of 
harvesting previously undertaken. Finally, the prices fell considerably, and 
droughts, floods, frost, aud ticks drove many settlers temporarily away from 
their selections, where the little coffee patch, though it, in most instances, 
throve and survived these troubles, yet was not of sufficient extent to solely 
support the settler and his family—and public opinion no longer looked 
favourably upon it. With the swing of the pendulum coffee-growing be¬ 
came unpopular, not because of any unsuitability of the staple to the country, 
but because of just such force of circumstances that every industry must 
meet with periodically. Had the country been more populated or had the 
industry been more established, no doubt these difficulties would have been 
easily met and satisfactorily overcome, as industrial troubles have been, are 
being, and ever will be. 

Precedent also shows that rises and depressions must and do occur 
and recur in cycle-like courses, and that, as the metaphorical pendulum 
swings beyond the normal on one side, so is it inevitable that it shall return. 
This is now the case with coffee culture iu tropical Queensland. 

In discussing the industries possible of establishment in this country, 
coffee has been quoted as one that has been tried and found unsuitable, or. 
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at any rate, has not been hitherto established to any appreciable extent. 
One or two abandoned plantations have been cited, and what this or that 
pioneer in the industry has lost has been quoted; and it is implied that, 
therefore, coffee culture has not now, and never will have, any prospects of 
being successfully undertaken here. Those that argue on these lines, how¬ 
ever, seldom state the whole facts. They are apt to forget to mention that 
there are any plantations at all that, having avoided (be it by chance or 
wisdom) the errors of others, have not merely survived, but are doing well, 
and paying well. They omit to draw any attention to the reasons ^generally 
obvious to those who know) of want of success in any particular instance, 
and it does not at the time occur to them to mention the small but eloquent 
fact that the price of the raw article was but little more than half what it is 
now when cultivation of an abandoned plantation was stopped ; also, that, 
in by far the majority of cases, growers discontinued the cultivation of 
their coffee for totally different reasons than those of price, labour, or amount 
of crop returns; but that when they had to go, the popularity of the staple 
having waned, no one was apparently prepared to go on where they left off, 
even though shown to be payable, and the cultivation of what was consi¬ 
dered a “ fancy ” product simply lapsed. 

At the time of the decline in popularity of coffee in Queensland I have 
stated that prices fell. This was largely (though not entirely) due to 
Hrazilian over production at the time, and was not, therefore, confined to 
Queensland. Raw coffee in Queensland reached its minimum at a value of 
about 4Ad. per lb. in the parchment. The pendulum in this matter is now 
slowly but surely swinging, and prices of coffee all over the world are 
gradually rising. The present price in North Queensland for parchment 
coffee is 7id, to 8s. per lb. Another point omitted is the statement fre¬ 
quently made to me by growers who have a Ittle coffee, to the effect that 
now they wish they had more; and by a number of those who had small 
plantations saying that, if only they could start again note; with the know¬ 
ledge and experience they have, how perfectly confident they are of the 
success they could make of it. 

It might be asked where these plantations arc that have been referred 
to as having successfully survived this period of depression and to be now 
paying so well, and how is it that we hear nothing of them ? They exist at 
Mount Huderim, Mackay (Mount Jukes), Atherton, Kuranda, and are, many 
of them, giving returns of from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre as an average, and up 
to 20 cwt. in specially good seasons. Reference to the agricultural statistics 
as appearing in the last annual report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock (1911) will show that the average returns for the two districts of 
Mackay and Herberton were 2,304 lbs, and 1,046 lbs. respectively, per acre: 
and everyone knows that a district average must include at least a percent¬ 
age of indifferently worked, as well as the properly worked, plantations. 
Unfortunately for the country, very little is heard of these successful plant¬ 
ations—not half as much as of the failures. .Most of these growers are 
manufacturing their own coffee and find a ready local sale for it, and that 
within a radius of a few miles only. Their product, therefore, is seldom 
shipped south to the big markets of the Commonwealth—often not shipped 
at all, and, while there is an absolute consumption of every iota produced, 
the amount is iusuflicient to materially affect the market. Hence Melbourne 
and Sydney and the South generally know little and hear less of what coffee 
is being produced. 

This is, 1 think, sufficient to indicate that as times have advanced con¬ 
ditions have changed, and, as far as coffee culture is concerned, have 
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impro/ed with the advancement, and that public opinion i^ recognising this 
and has good reasons for doing so. 

The want of success in individual instances years ago cannot rightly be 
taken as any criterion on which to base an assumption that coffee culture 
is not now worthy of attention. As a matter of fact, if we accept the simile 
of the pendulum, which is amply corroborated, a period of prosperity for 
the industry, more or less commensurate with the depression now past, is 
commencing. 

The main points of difference between coffee culture as a business 
proposition fifteen years ago and now are—increased settlement of the 
country; greater facilities of transport; improvement of prices; a spirit of 
more open-mindedness, though perhaps of greater caution (and, therefore, 
more bnsiness-iike and sound;, towards the subject; and a fuller knowledge 
of the requirements of the staple m this country obtained from the experi¬ 
ence of the earlier growers. 

1 would submit that all these are important factors; but, as the in¬ 
crease in the price of the raw article will probably appeal most strongly, 
from this point of view if no other, the subject is worthy of renewed 
attention and close study, both as a business investment and a means of 
increasing settlement. 

Let us, therefore, shortly consider the culture of coffee under present- 
day conditions as a business proposition. 

Coffee Culture as a Business Proposition. 

It mast be admitted that the policy of the country more especially 
encourages the individual settler producing for himself and by himself. 
This being so, the large estates and plantations commonly existing in 
(usually black labour) countries where coffee is grown are not adapted to 
Queensland, and the plantations must be limited in area practically to what 
one settler can manage. Let the area then be limited, for the purpose of 
this paper, to, say, 15 acres. 

The cost of the opening may be put down at—Land, £5 per acre (out¬ 
right purchase); felling, £2; clearing, £2; plants, ; planting, £2: total, 
£\2 per acre; and for 15 acres ;fl80: buildings and machinery necessary 
for a plantation of this size, *£250. Add to the capital the cost of upkeep, 
until in bearing, one man’s wages at 8s. a day for three years, ;f375, 
involving a total investment of a capital of £%QS, This is an outside 
estimate in that new scrub land is allowed for, and outright purchase 
instead of selected Government land and long terms. The capital invest¬ 
ment necessary may be very materially reduced by an individual worker 
in many ways, as, for instance, taking up some of the already cleared and 
stumped banana land (perfectly suitable for coffee), which would not only 
probably cost less, but save several pounds per acre in felling and clearing; 
and by possibly not drawing to the full extent on the 8s. a day set aside as 
cost of living, inasmuch as a great deal might be produced on the farm to 
reduce this cost, and in growing catch crops, such as bananas or vegetables, 
between the coffee during the initial period of waiting: also, the interest 
accruing on 150 of the £250 set aside for buildings (which would not be 
required until the estate eame into bearing) would be of some assistance 
during the first three years. 

In the matter of returns the first and possibly second crops would but 
cover expenses. Once in full bearing and properly opened, an average crop 
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of lOcwt. per acre may be safely anticipated. With this, as with other 
staples, its successful production depends very largely on the cost of harvest¬ 
ing; \d. per lb. is admitted generally as a fair price to pay for the picking 
of coffee berries. Indeed, it is a high price when it is considered that this 
amounts to more than half and almost two-thirds of its value; but it were 
better to overstate than understate this unavoibable item in the production. 
One penny per lb. means that a man labourer must pick 96 lbs. per day 
to make wages—say, 100 lbs.; but the work reriuires no special strength 
or effort, and is therefore suitable for youths, boys, and girls, who can often 
earn comparatively high wages. I have already mentioned the record of a 
boy picking 190 lbs. in a day. Ripe coffee berries (or cherry) produce one- 
fifth to one-fourth of their weight in dry marketable produce called 
“ parchment.” Let us take the lesser figures, and so leave a still broader 
margin. A return of 10 cwt. (parchment) per acre would, therefore, 
involve a cost of harvesting for thle whole plantation of not more than 
/^iSO, and to this must be added the cost of annual upkeep of ^125, 
making a total of ^475. The 74 tons at, say, l\d. per lb., would be 
worth to which must be added the Federal Government bonus of 

\d, per lb. of clean coffee, equal to £7 per ton in parchment, amounting to 
£^2 15.9., making a total gross annual return of £577 15s., and net returns 
of £102 15s. 

This, it may be said, discloses no fortune—it does not, but it must be 
borne in mind that minimum averages rather than ma.ximuin returns have 
been taken, and also that allowance for the living of the grower at 8s. a day 
has already been made and the £l00 odd means therefore profit^ and re¬ 
presents a rate of interest on the greatest amount of capital invested of 
some 12 per cent. 

There is no reason why the area under cultivation should not be in¬ 
creased beyond the 15 acres suggested according to the capacity of the sett¬ 
ler, more especially if the coffee be grown under shade, reducing the amount 
of pruning, weeding, and field attention necessary. 

The larger the area the greater the rate of profit, as the cost of the 
buildings and plant need not increase: but the obtaining of sufficient labour 
for harvesting would become a matter of some moment if the area were 
very materially increased. 

The harvesting of a 10-cwt. crop spread over four months would re¬ 
quire just ov(M* one hand for every 2 acres; so a 10-acre plot, although the 
total returns are not so large, can often be harvested by the grower’s own 
family. 

To newcomers to the colony with small capital, with or without a family 
(but especially to tin* family man), the cultivation of coffee in North Queens¬ 
land offers excellent investment and prospects of an independent and 
healthful life in the production of a commodity the market for which is 
rising as well as increasing locally—a plantation of w'hich, sufficient to re¬ 
turn an income of £4 per week, need not exceed an area that the owner can 
himself man.age (with the exception of the harvesting only), and which, once 
established, requires no replanting, remaining a source of income for the 
rest of his life. 

Present Salvador Coffee Crop. 

The present crop of coffee of Salvador, which previously had been 
estimated at 700,000 quintals, is not turning out as well as had been ex¬ 
pected, according to a report from San Salvador, and probably will not 
reach more than 600.000 quintals. , 
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RUBBER 

Production of the German Colonial Possessions. 

According to the official report on the German Colonial Possessions for 
the year ending with April, 1911, the ^leriod under review had been in 
general favourable to their development. This was largely due to the 
construction of new railways, while scarcity of labour proved a difficulty 
at various points, especially in the more closely planted districts of East 
Africa. 

In view of a recent noticeable reduction in the interest previously taken 
by German and English capitalists in German colonial investments, the 
Imperial and colonial administrations have been jointly investigating how 
the abuses which have occurred in connection with certain new incorpora¬ 
tions could be prevented in the future. 

Under the influence of the high prices current in the earlier part of the 
official year 1910-11, German colonial rubber exports display a marked 
increase in comparison with those of the preceding annual period, as will be 
seen by the following figures :— 

Exports for years exdino April, 1910 and 1911. 


1910. 1911. 

Kamcrun ... ... ... tons 1,517*635 1,961*756 

German East Africa ... ... „ 474*348 743*706 

Togo ... ... ... „ 136*785 134*919 

German New Guinea ... ... „ 6*616 8*649 

Total from German possessions... „ 2,135*384 2,849*030 


Kamerun. 

Kamerun look first place, nearly the entire (jiiantity from that source 
in 1911 going to Germany, 1,747*540 tons; England taking 195*900 tons, 
and other countries the balance, 18*320 tons. 

Rubber formed in value more than one-half of the 4^| million dollars’ 
aggregate of Kamerun exports for the year 1910 1911. The total number 
of rubber trees in Kamerun at the end of April, 1911, was 5,744,248 divided 
as follows:— 


Kickxia 

Hcvea 

ManiJiot 

Ficus 

Castilloa 

Sundry varieties 

... ... trees 

... ... ,, 

... ... ,, 

... ... ,, 

... ... ,, 

... ... ,, 

4,915.865 

786,270 

19,343 

16,686 

2,584 

3,500 


Total ... ., 

5,744,248 


It is stated, however, that the yields from Kickxia have not been 
encouraging, and that while its cultivation has been materially reduced as 
compared with former years, that of Hcvea has recently made great pro¬ 
gress, planters finding advantage in such a coarse. Hcvea brasiliensis 
gives a larger yield, is less exacting than Kickxia as to soil, and is very 
suitable for intermediate planting with cocoa, this combined plan of culti¬ 
vation now being more or less generally carried out. Owing to the neces¬ 
sary quantity of Kamerun seed not being available until 1912-1913, most of 
the young plants have at present to be imported from India. When this 
necessity no longer exists, a considerable extension of Kamerun planting is 
anticipated. 
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German East Africa. 

The following results are shown for the year 1910-1911:— 

Exports Exports to 

to Germany. other countries. 
Plantation rubber ... tons 359'85 54’04 

Wild rubber ... ,, 268*37 61*45 


Total. 

413*89 

329*82 


Total ... tons 62<S*22 115*49 743*71 

In rubber cultivation Ccard seems to have assumed the first place, 
hitherto occupied by Manihot. 

A purifying establishment for crude rubber is being operated at Muheja 
and is said to be well occupic*d, while another is being installed at Tanga. 
In many cases the crude product is rolled and at the same time washed on 
the plantations. 

Togo, 

The whole of the exports of rubber went to German>' and were about 
the same in (piantity as during the preceding year. 

German Nkvv (Guinea. 

The surface under cultivation with rubber in New Guinea in April, 
1911, was 6,040 acres, distributed as follows among different varieties:— 


Ficus 

... 

... 

... acres 4,237 

Hevea 

... 

... 

. 1,130 

Castilloa 

... 

... 

. 640 

Manihot^ etc. 

... 

Total 

. 13 

. 6,040 


While these figures only deal with the year ending April 30, 1911, they 
are indicative of the present tendency of rubber cultivation in the German 
colonial possessions.— India-Rubber World, 

Growth of Rubber In Papua, 

Mr. A. S. Bloomfield writes us from Melbourne under date 22nd Feb¬ 
ruary, stating that he has just returned from a trip to New Guinea and 
enclosing some photographs obtained there. He is convinced . . . that 
the Para rubber tree will grow in New Guinea as well as, if not better, 
than in any other country in the Tropics. The tree (Fig. 2—“) with the 
native standing by it is three years and one month old and has a girth at 
3 feet from the ground of 24 inches. 

The other photograph (F'ig 1) represents part of a small clearing of 
three years and six months old rubber which has not had the best of 
treatment with regard to weeding, yet compares very favourably with trees of 
a similar age in other countries. . . . 

Photograph No. 3 represents a tree two years and seven months old on 
the property of the (ialley Reach Rubber Estates, Ltd. . . . 

One thousand acres have been planted by the two companies in this 
locality and excellent facilities as regards transit are afforded owing to the 
fact that they are situated only 40 miles from Port Moresby (the capital of 
British New Guinea and produce can be taken from the plantations them¬ 
selves by water to Port ^^oresby Wharf. On the Galley Reach Estate lines 
some 9 feet wide have been cleared down the line of trees and the interven¬ 
ing spaces between the next line of trees have been planted with sweet 
potatoes and passiflora which keeps down the lalaiig grass. 

Mr, l^loo?nfield . . . thinks that some . . . readers may be . . . 
glad to see what growth and general appearance of estates in Papua amounts 
to.— India-Rubber Journal, 
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The Progneu of the New York Rubber Exposition. 

An Interview with Mr. A. Staines Mandkks. 

Mr. Manders has returned from New York more than satisfied with the 
progress that has been made with regard to the forthcoming Exhibition, and 
speaks enthusiastically of the kind way in which he has been treated by the 
merchants, manufacturers, and pressmen of the United States. With refer¬ 
ence to the part that is being taken by the British rubber-producing colonies, 
Mr. Manders said :— 

“ All the Mid-East Governments will, I believe, be represented, Malaya 
is making a fine show, Mr. Leonard Wray, I.S.O., the Commissioner for 
Malaya, is preparing a particularly interesting exhibit. The design for 
their stand which I have had prepared is not yet passed. It represents the 
typical Malay style of building in bamboos, with a continuation in the classic 
Southern Asia manner. The Ceylon stand, the design for which has been 
accepted, is very handsome, and is founded on the Hindoo temple style, 
with an entrance typically Singhalese. Lower Burma is making a goqd 
display, and although I have not yet heard from the Southern Indian autho¬ 
rities, I hope and believe they will exhibit.” 

“ With regard to Foreign countries ?” 

“ The largest and handsomest stand will be that of Brazil. Peru is 
also making a fine exhibit. The rubber-producing colonies of the Conti¬ 
nental countries including the Portuguese colonies and French Indo-China, 
will bo represented. The Dutch East Indies, however, ha\e not yet come 
in, but Dutch Guiana is exhibiting. The Philippines are showing.” 

“ How will the machinery section be represented ?” 

“ This section will be very fine. Five of the largest machinery 
manufacturers of the States are showing their rubber machinery at work. 
Crude rubber will be washed, rolled, and dried on the spot, so that the 
value of the machinery can be accurately gauged by users. British machine 
makers, I am sorry to say, are not showing, which is- regrettable, as 
delegates from all the ruhber-producing republics of South America will be 
present, and I fear that trade will be lost to British exporters.” . . . 

“ With regard to the receipt of exhibits ?” 

“ I hope that all exhibits will be at the E^xhibition Hall by September 
12. The exhibition building has been constituted a bonded warehouse, 
and exhibits, as they arrive, will go straight there. This avoids unnecessary 
handling and waste of time. All exhibits come in duty free. Governments 
exhibiting will also be allowed to bring in printed matter free of duty. But 
private exhibitors will have to pay the 25 per cent, duty on their pamphlets, 
leaflets, &c. Visitors will, I am sure, be delighted with the great con- 
\eniences that will be at their service. Good restaurants and excellent 
postal and cable and telephone services will be at hand. A club for dele¬ 
gates has been established, and there will be a conference, over which Mr. 
Pearson will preside. . . . 

Mr. Manders believes that the Exhibition will give an immense impetus 
to the rubber industry in all its branches, and congratulates himself upon 
the rapid progress that has been made, considering that the organisation 
only started in October last. He promises many novelties, the nature of 
which he does not, of course, desire to disclose. Very interesting souvenirs 
are being prepared for the Press lunches and banquets and other entertain¬ 
ments. Referring to the American Press, Mr, Manders says that both the 
popular and scientific Press have done all in their power to assist him, and 
to help to make-the Exhibition the success which it unquestionably will be. 
—The Rubber WorUL 
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The Annual Meetingp 1912. 

Though the opening day of the next Annual Meeting has not yet been 
settled, the 19th August, 1912, has been suggested by the Chairman and may 
be regarded as, at least, the approximate date. 

The Plantere’ Aeeoolatlon of Ceylon. 

Mr. John Still has been elected Secretary. The Ceylon Observer 
remarks:—Mr. John Still, who has been appointed Secretary of the P. A., 
is a young, but worthy successor to the late Mr. Alexander Wardrop and 
can be expected to fully maintain the high standard of secretarial efficiency 
set by the late Mr. Alexander Philip and maintained by Mr. Wardrop. As 
Assistant Labour Commissioner and later Secretary of the Ceylon Proprietors’ 
Labour P'ederation the new Secretary will start with a good grip of the 
labour problem, while his connection with the Land Settlement Department 
should help the Association to take a strong line when necessary upon this 
important subject. His first experience in Ceylon was as a planter in Dikoya; 
and he has also been Assistant to the Archjeological Commissioner, Mr, H. 
C. P. Bell,” 

At a meeting of the Committee on the 10th instant it was moved from 
the Chair and unanimously resolved—all members present standing:—“ That 
the Committee of the Planters’ Association do record their sense of the 
grievous loss which they, and the Planting Community generally, have 
sustained by the death of Mr. Alexander Wardrop, Secretary of the Planters’ 
Association and Honorary Secretary of the Planters’ Benevolent Fund, and 
their sincere sympathy with his relations,” 

At a recent Committee meeting it was resolved:—“ That a sum of 
Rs.1,000 be put aside annually as an honorarium to the Chairman, Planters’ 
Association, in view of the large amount of travelling he is called upon to 
do.” 

At a meeting of the ** Thirty Committee ” of the Association it was 
resolved:—“That Rs.1,000 be voted from the ‘Thirty Committee’ funds to 
cover the cost of a Tea Exhibit at the New York Exhibition.” 

The Ceylon Aeeoolatlon In London. 

Mr. James Loudoun Shand has accepted nomination as President of 
the above Association. 

Volume VI/2. 

After excessive delay, this volume is now ready, and can be had at the 
price of Rs.2 per copy per V, V. P. (postage in India and Ceylon included). 
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Notes and Comments by the Soientiflo Offloei*. 

157. Coagulation of Hevea Latex hy Carbonic Acid. —The lecture 
on this subject by Dr. Wilhelm Pahl reproduced from the India Rubber 
Wor/^f in Vol. VIL No. 11, of the Planters'Chronicle has brought the 
following interesting letter and inclosure from Mr. Basil H. L. Hankey: 

“ The article published by you a few numbers back, concerning the 
coagulation of rubber by Carbonic Acid, was so interesting to Rubber 
Growers, that I sent it to the Rubber Growers’ Association in London and 
asked their Chemist to report on it. I have received the enclosed reply, which 
may interest you. If you consider the article worth making public, I don’t 
think the Rubber Growers would object to their letter being published. ” 

[Inclosure^ 

Copy of a letter, dated April 26., 1912, from the Secretary of the 
Rubber Growers' Association, London, to Mr. Basil H. Hankey. 

Our consulting Chemists write as follows concerning the matter on 
w'hich you wrote on the 21st current:— 

“The printed account which you enclose bearing reference to Mr. 
Wilhelm Pahl’s patents upon the subject is practically the same as the paper 
read by him last year at the International Rubber Exhibition. We were 
present at the time and put many questions to Mr. Pahl, and as far as the 
information which we could get at the time w'ent, there was absolutely no 
experimental evidence in support of the very strong views which he expressed 
on behalf of his process, which received rather severe criticism from many 
sources. In addition, we had the opportunity of seeing a plan of the 
plant which he proposes to use for operating his process on a large scale. 
The plant was not exhibited, no samples of rubber treated by his process 
were forthecoming, and we had nothing to go upon at the time beyond the 
statements made by the inventor who is evidently extremely sanguine as to 
his method. Since then we have applied to Germany for further information 
upon the subject and also for samples. Now that the process appears to be 
fully covered by letters patent in different countries we will again apply to 
the inventor for samples of the product which we will thoroughly test and 
see whether it has the superior qualities claimed for it, and we will get to 
know whether we can make arrangements for testing his process in the East. 
If the samples of rubber are forthcoming we will make the necessary tests 
and report to you in due course. We quite agree that steps should be taken 
to ascertain whether there is anything in this process.” 

Upon referring to the original account of Dr. Pahl’s paper and the dis¬ 
cussion which followed it in the Official Report of the Proceedings of the 
International Rubber Congress held in 1911 it is seen that his proposed 
method was very severely criticised by many of the members and all com¬ 
plained of the lack of practical evidence and figures to back up his state¬ 
ments. No one appeared to agree that Carbonic Acid could be the controlling 
factor in coagulation of hard Para, and Dr. Sandmann brought the following 
powerful argument forward to show that it was not:— 

“In order to produce as much carbonic acid as possible a complete 
combustion of the material must take place. A smouldering fire, making 
thick smoke, only produces comparatively little carbonic acid. The serin- 
giiero, however, avoids, so far as possible, a bright fire. What he desires 
is a strong, steamy smoke, and he interrupts the smoking of the latex when¬ 
ever a bright flame appears. His practice, therefore, precludes the produc¬ 
tion of much carbonic acid, which. Dr. Pahl believes, produces the principal 
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effect. Without troubling hknself ^Ux>ut th<i chemistry of the process, the 
scringticro on purely empirical grounds, works in such a way as to pro¬ 
duce in the smoke only dry distillation prddacts—from his Urikuri nuts, 
Massaranduba wood, or whatever it be, products such as creosote, carbon 
monoxide, acetic acid, etc., which act not only as coagulants but as preser¬ 
vatives. The latex, being treated in thin layers, is permeated through and 
through by these distillation products in gas form, and is thus completely 
sterilized. The coagulation is brought about partly by the acid constituents 
of the smoke, and partly by the heat of the smoke, a factor which should 
not be underrated in studying the coagulation process. Not only does it 
hasten coagulation : it also causes strong contraction of the rubber globules. 
The scringticro^ therefore, does not begin smoking latex until the smoke 
emerges from the horao at the right temperature. 

“ The high esteem in which Hevea rubber from the Amazon territory is 
Tield by manufacturers is due, in my opinion, to the fact that this rubber 
has been thoroughly sterilized by the smoke, and that the coagulation has 
been effected partly by acid, and has been rendered rapid by the heat, a 
most important point. Another factor in this high valuation is the fact 
that this rubber has been obtained from trees which are 15 to 20 or more 
years old. The method of tapping, f.c., by means of the machadinho, does 
not permit the tapping of younger trees. On the other hand, the trees 
which at present yield the plantation rubber comprise a large number which 
are perhaps 8 years old, but the majority of them are only 5 to 6 years old. 

“ When plantation rubber is obtained from trees 15 and 20 years old 
without being intermixed with latex from younger trees ; when it is acknow¬ 
ledged that sterilization of the latex and quick coagulation are the indis¬ 
pensable conditions for producing good rubber ; and when the treatment of 
the latex is carried out on these principles the produce of the plantation will 
be as good as that from the forests of Brazil.” 

As the Rubber Growers’ Association Consulting Chemists say, “ steps 
should be taken to ascertain whether there is anything in this process,” and 
I am glad that Mr. Hankey has taken the matter up. At the Rubber Con¬ 
gress Dr. Stevens said, “ personally 1 cannot see why carbonic acid should 
yield a better rubber, I do not see any theoretical reason, still we are anxious 
to try every kind of coagulant. We have tried a large number but we are 
always ready to try fresh ones if they are brought along and I think, there¬ 
fore, that we should certainly give this one a trial too.” This is exactly my 
feeling, and I hope that it may express the opinion of the Rubber Planters 
of South India, and I would appeal to one of the Rubber Planters’ Associ¬ 
ations to take the matter up and make the trial. Personally I am much 
obliged to Mr. Hankey for the information he has so kindly sent for publi¬ 
cation. 

158. New Coagulant for Ceard Latex ,—According to the Experi¬ 
ment Station Record for February, A. Zimmermann, during the course of 
some experiments, conducted at Amani, found that the addition of a one per 
cent, solution of Calcium Chloride to the latex.of Ceara resulted in a fairly 
good coagulation. A one and a half per cent, solution of Calcium Chloride 
is considered sufficient to bring about complete coagulation at the end of 
the rainy period when the latex is especially fluid. The use of Calcium 
Chloride reduces the cost of the coagulent considerably without injuring the 
elasticity and nerve of the rubber. Barium cftloride, Magnesium chloride, 
.and Magnesium sulphate all proved to be rather strong coagulants but were 
not so active as Calcium chloride. . r 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaad Plant«ni' Assooiation. 

Proceedings of a General Afeeiing held at Meppadi Club 
on May ISth, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Bownass, Darkin, Egan, Gillatt, J. Carson Parker, 
Powell; Honorary Member, Mr. Mullaly. D. S. P.; and Visitor^ 
Mr. Camniiade, Divisional Officer, Wynaad ; and C. E. Abbott, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. J. Carson Parker in the Chair. 

1767- The Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed. 

1768. The late Mr. Atzenwiler. —It was unanimously resolved: 
“That the Honorary Secretary write to Mr. At^enwiler’s brother to express 
our regret at the loss of one of our oldest members, and our sympathy 
with him.” 

1769. Non-Execution of Warrants. —^This subject was discussed in 

connection with the Departmental Enquiry recently held by the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police (see para. 1765 March Proceedings). The 
following resolution was passed unanimously : “ That the suggestion of Mr. 

Mullaly to the effect that Planters should in all doubtful cases request the 
Superintendent of Police for the District in which the Maistry to whom an 
advance is proposed to be made lives, to make enquiries as to the Maistry’s 
standing and means, and report the same to the planter, is an excellent one 
and be gratefully accepted. And that the suggestion be communicated to 
the Deputy Inspector General, Southern Circle, in the hope that he can see 
his way to give orders to all Superintendents of Police to give effect to the 
suggestion, which it is believed would do away very largely wtth the question 
of non-execution of warrants. *’ 

1770. Westward Ho Bungalow. —It was explained that this Meeting 
had been called at an earlier date than usual, in order if possible to get the 
question of selling this bungalow settled. It was proposed by Mr. Bownass 
seconded by Mr. Gillatt, and carried—“ That this Association is willing to 
sell the Westward Ho bungalow to the Panora Company.” After some 
discussion the following resolution was proposed from the Chair and carried 
—That this Association sell the Westward Ho bungalow for Rs.2,800; 
this figure representing their opinion of the value of the bungalow. ” 

1771. Denudation of the Tamracherry Ghaut. —The Honorary 
Secretary stated that a member had suggested to him that the removal of 
timber had gone so far as to become a danger to the road. It was resolved 
to address the Collector of Malabar. 

1772. District Board Membership. —Read letter from President, 
District Board, asking the Association to nominate a Member to succeed Mr. 
Malcolm, whose term of service had expired. The meeting resolved to 
nominate Mr.J. Carson Parker, and thanked Mr. Malcolm for his services. 

1773. U. P, A. S. /. Annual Meeting. —Resolved that Mr. Wadding- 
ton be asked to represent this Association. Rs.150 was voted for his 
expenses. 

1774. Rules. —It was resolved that the rules of the Association be 
revised and that the following Committee be appointed to suggest alterations 
and to report to the November Meeting:—Messrs. Parker, Malcolm, Abbott, 
Powell, and Waddington. Other members who have any alterations to 
suggest are asked to write to the Committee, as it is desirable to arrive at a 
final settlement. 
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1775. The Chairman prppiosed a votje of thanks to Mr. Cammiacje apd 
Mr. Mullaly for attending the Meeting, and for the assistance promised. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Si^ed) J.' CARSON PARKER, Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, Hony. Secretary. 

Note. —It was decided that no Meeting be held in June unless it is 
necessary for some special purpose. 

North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedittii of the Quarterly General Meeting held at the 
Mallarsengooda Bungalow on May 15th, 1972. 

Present. —Messrs. T. Hunt, (President), C. P. Reed, E. C. Kent, E. W. 

Fowke, and W. H. Reed (Honorary Secretary). By Proxy :— 
Messrs. C. Danvers E. Lund, H. G. Bonner, E. C. Bolton, F. 
Morgan and L. P. Kent. 

Alteration of Financial Year. —Resolved that the financial year in 
future be from the 1st July to 30th June, and that Rules 4, 5, 10. and 20 be 
altered accordingly. Rule 3 be altered to meet the increased subscription 
as passed at annual General Meeting 20th March 1911. Addition to Rule 9 
‘ 5 members to form a quorum.’ 

Council of Mysore Planters' Associations. —This Association is 
unanimously against Rule 6 as framed at preliminary meeting of council and 
v/ill only agree to voting being on an acreage basis (Example U. P. A. 
Voting). 

Mr. Kent's Coffee Stealing Case. —Mr. Kent read out a detailed 
statement of his case and has already deposited copies of judgment. It was 
unanimously decided that the case be taken up by the Association, and the 
whole of the correspondence, etc., be sent to the Dewan with a request that 
the matter be gone into. 

Europen Deputy Commissioner and Doctor, —Proposed by Mr. E. C. 
Kent and seconded by Mr. C. F. Reed:—“That the Mysore Government 
be asked to appoint a European Deputy Commissioner and a European 
Doctor in Chickmagalur, as promised by them in open Durbar at the time 
of the Rendition.”—Carried unanimously. (217 votes representing eleven 
members in favour of the above). Further the suggestion was supported by 
resident native landholders of the Kadur District representing 7,400 acres. 

Rearrangement of Subscriptions to the Assistant Scientfic Officer 
and U.P.A.S.I. —This Association is against the 2 anna basis of subscription 
to the U. P. A. S. I., as they already literally subscribe as quoted in Mr. 
Ormerod’s letter No. 68/11 of November 28th, 1911. The following amend¬ 
ment was proposed by Mr. Hunt and seconded by Mr. E. W. Fowke: 
—“That all Associations subscribe at the rate of Ij annas per acre to the 
U. P. A. S. I., as on this basis it will give an increase of about Ks.2,000.” 
—Carried unanimously. 

Election of Delegates to U. P. A. S. I. —Messrs, C, Danvers and W. H. 
Reed were elected to represent the Association at the coming U. P, A. S. I. 
meeting. 

The matter of the frequent changes of Amildars in the Mudigere Taluk 
was brought up for discussion. General complaint was made of the great 
inconvenience and delay caused. It was resolved that the matter be brought 
to the notice of the Mysore Government. 

(Signed) W. H. REED, Hony. Secretary. 
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CINCHONA. 

Mossed and Renewed Bark. 

McIvor’s theory* 

The following are further extracts from The Af^ricultural Ledger 
referred to in issue of the llth instant:— 

In his note of 1867 “ on the propagation and cultivation of the medicinal 
cinchonas/’ Mclvor gave a detailed description of his mossing system, its 
aim and working. 

His opinion was that quinine and other alkaloids are formed in the 
leaves of the trees combined with quinic acid and are subsequently deposited 
in the bark, where with the increase of the cell tissues, an increase of pure 
quinine would take place. In this cell tissue of the liber, against the 
constant deposit of alkaloid, a decrease of quinine should take place in 
consequence of the influence of light and air on the bark. If this oxidation 
process, so thought Mclvor, could be arrested, the quinine formation or 
increase would steadily continue in the succirubra bark and come up to 17 
per cent. The means to prevent this oxidation process was found accord¬ 
ing to Me Ivor’s statement in the exclusion of light and air by moss 
covering. 

It is necessary to point out that Mclvor worked with his theory in front, 
and a man in such a position tends to see in practice what he expects to see; 
whereas the better and far safer course is to set the establishment of facts 
in front, and let the theories follow. 

Experiments in Java. 

For the accurate estimate of its value and for the completeness of its 
history, it may be useful to record here what was stated in the meeting of 
the Koninklijke Academie van Wetcnschatken on November 8th, 1878, 
under the tittle of “ Scientific remarks and experiences concerning cinchona 
cultivation.” 

The covering of the living cinchona trees with moss. —(Mclvor’s 
mossing process). In the report of 1864 it was recorded that “in conse¬ 
quence of the advice given by De Vrij, we have, after the example of Mclvor, 
covered some trees with moss. The moss keeps the trunk in a very damp 
state, and it is not improbable that to this (and the exclusion of light) may 
be ascribed the higher percentage of alkaloid observed by Dr Vrij. In a 
few months comparative tests will indicate the true influence.” 

These mossing experiments, it must be confessed, “ were undertaken 
with some disinclination if not with prejudice.” 

In Java, in 1864, hundreds of cinchona plants were covered with moss, 
and the chemical experts, De Vrij and Moens, had the opportunity of 
investigating the results. The analyses, however, did not lead to any con¬ 
clusions. Moens (report 1870) discovered an increase of alkaloids in four 
plants which had been covered with moss for a year and which had been 
examined before the operation. 

Could this slight increase be ascribed to the moss, or was it the result 
of the maturing of the plants ? 

De Vrij examined two specimens of the same age, growing together, 
one of which was covered with moss. In the moss-covered specimen 1’075 
per cent, of alkaloid was found, but without quinine re-action, while in the 
unmossed bark 0’07 was found with distinct quinine re-action. 
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Comparing the results obtained by our earlier experiments with mossing^ 
it shows that theories should not be built upon. The experiments in them¬ 
selves were not sufficient, nor were they carried out with much care (a fact 
we have mentioned before). This may have been the cause of so many 
plants dying in consequence of mossing after having been attacked by 
insects. 

On the persuasion of De Vrij, Moens had repeated the experiments on 
the English method for 3 or 4 years, but with another object. It was said 
that quinine bark forms vigorously again under moss. Often had we to 
strip a tree partially of its bark, either for analytical researches, or for the 
herbarium, or for exhibition. This caused very little damage, as the 
regrowth of the bark took place every time more or less quickly. If the 
cambium layer is injured when the bark is being taken off, a speedy and 
complete recovery cannot be expected; but if the bark is only partly 
removed there is a chance of quick and complete restoration. 

The experiments repeated by Moens appear to prove that the covering 
with moss certainly facilitates the forming of bark and increases the per¬ 
centage of quinine. The experiments must succeed the better if they are 
made on trees which are not too old and stand in well closed gardens. 
The renewed bark could be peeled off easier and out into strips. Thus 
Moens is favourably disposed towards the covering with moss; but this 
statement is not only deemed premature as yet, but I think this method will 
never come into general practice unless sound proof is furnished that the 
profits, through the increase of quinine, are considerable. The results 
obtained from investigation of specimens do not justify the introduction of 
of any costly method, since the quantity and quality of alkaloid varied so 
much. 

Moens only took into cosideration the cost of mossing, but one must 
not forget the further cost of removing it. 

Fourteen years have now been spent in experimenting on the mossing 
system with the objects, first to enrich the quinine bark and then to facili¬ 
tate its renewal, thereby increasing the richness of the quinine; and it is 
surprising to note that it should be still continued. In British India where 
the business was being carried out with untiring energy, decisive results 
should have been obtained, as 14 years is a life-time for a cinchona plant 
transplanted in foreign soil. 

Experience in Bengal. 

“ But note what Dr. O. Kuntze says in his ‘ Monografische Studie nach 
Beobachtungen in den Anpflanzungen auf Java und in Himalaya,’ (Mono- 
graphical study on observations regarding the plantations in Java and the 
Himalayas), The experiments to regrow the bark on the living tree, after 
stripping off the bark and covering it with moss did not lead to any practical 
results in Mungpoo, because the process is too slow and is not worth the 
labour spent on it.” 

The question of moss covering is still in hand, but now another point 
has arisen, viz.^ the location of the quinine (see the annual report of 1877, 
p. 65) where it is said “ the alkaloids, especially quinine, are contained more 
in the outer layers.” 

McIvor’s process of stripping and mossing. 

In 1878, “22 experiments were made relating to the ‘mossing and 
stripping process • as conducted by Mclvor. The result of this process was 
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said to be that the strip of bark which was covered with moss was better 
than an unmossed strip of the same tree examined a year previously." 

“ The observations could not be considered quite conclusive, as the 
barks were now a year older, and the increase in alkaloid could be ascribed 
to this, as all the trees had probably not reached the age when the bark 
yields its maximum. The renewed succirubra bark surpassed expectation, 
as the 19 months old pieces that were cut out contained on an average 3'29 
per cent, of quinine. 

These experiments also showed that although new bark grows all 
along the strip at the same time and is, therefore, of the same age, the lower 
part generally contains more cinchonine than those above it, showing that 
the composition is not the same over the whole length of the strip. This 
changed proposition of the alkaloid from what they were in the original 
bark, which had taken place at the time of renewal, demands attention, and 
a study of this phenomenon should be very interesting when applied to other 
species." 

Though the reports on Cinchona after 1878 contain much about the 
" mossing and stripping process,** it may be remarked here that as this 
process became obsolete long ago it may be dismissed briefly. In practice, 
not much benefit has been derived from it, but it is desirable to methodically 
review the experiments in order to have a fuller knowledge of the chemistry 
of the life history of the Cinchona. 

Continuation of mossing experiments in Java. 

In 1879, “new bark was taken from the five test trees shaved a 
year previously. One of them was left uncovered, three were covered with 
moss, and one was covered with palm leaves. These barks showed a 
remarkable likeness which led to the couclusion that at least at the com¬ 
mencement of the regrowth (say one year), a bark of constant composition 
is formed as regards alkaloidal content. The formation of, so much cincho- 
nidine in this young tissue (as is seen in renewed succirubra bark) was 
peculiar." 

“In four test trees the percentage of alkaloid, chiefly quinine, had not 
reached the original limit; but one tree showed more in the renewed bark 
(8‘00 per cent, quinine a;^aiust 7*90 per cent.) which led Moens to note that 
this was not due to the moss covering, for then the two other covered 
trees should also show an increase." 

“ The investigations on the renewed succirubra bark were also conti¬ 
nued, but no decrease in the percentage of quinine was observed. On the 
contrary, there seemed to be an increase. The renewed bark, 26 months old, 
even appeared to be of very high value (4*29 per cent, quinine against 4T7 
per cent, after 19 months, at which age, however, 3*26 per cent, and 2*96 
per cent, have also been noted).” 


Lecturing before the Edinburgh Association of Science and Arts recently 
on “ British Guiana: Its Resources and Industries,” Mr. James Kay Small 
said that upwards of eight million acres of land suitable for the cultivation 
of Pard rubber were offered by the Government at an average annual rental 
of Is. 9\d. per acre on a 99 years’ lease. Of Balata, obtained from the 
bullet tree, it was estimated that there were 544 million pounds available, 
from which was being drawn less than li million pounds annually. The 
great forest belt covered 78,500 square miles, and contained much of the 
finest timber in the world. 
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RUBBER. 

Castllloa Rubber in ilamaloa. 

Most of the samples that are produced her^ have been shown by chemi¬ 
cal test to have a large amount of Vesin in them. All rubbers have this 
resin; the native milk with rubbers have it also, yet we have prepared 
almost milk-white samples of this rubber free from resin. Rubber, like most 
other products, can be prepared for market, and ought to be prepared for 
market, just as cocoa, coffee, etc., are prepared; not simply sent in a crude 
condition as it comes from the tree. The preparation of Hevea rubber in 
Ceylon is a very elaborate process. There are machines for separating the 
latex, for washing, for rolling, for pressing, and so on. These processes can 
be done on a small scale by hand. 

We recommend all those who are tapping Castilloa rubber to carry a 
small can or bucket, and a spoon or brush, the latex is thus spooned or 
brushed as it oozes from the cuts into the water, as the latex from our 
Castilloa trees which are mostly of the Panama variety, is thick, and does 
not usually flow but oozes and coagulates quickly. 

There is a great difference between the latex of Hevea rubber and that 
of Castilloa. The former does not cream or rise to the surface in water like 
the latter; this gives Castilloa an advantage as the finest samples can be 
prepared by hand. When the tapoing is finished the water containing the 
latex should be poured through a sieve to separate the particles of bark 
and dirt; then the latex should be diluted with water again and passed 
through a finer sieve into a larger bucket or vat; this should be stirred a 
little; soon the rubber globules will come to the surface like cream on milk, 
and the remainder of the liquid is drawn off perfectly through a faucet at 
the bottom; fresh water is then poured into the val, the mixture stirred 
about and allowed to settle again. This can be repeated several times, 
the result being finally a thick latex almost pure white. This can 
all be done in the same day that the latex is got. The latex can 
then be poured into round or square enamelled pans, or tins about one 
pint to each and allowed to coagulate, or a coagulant can be added to 
hasten the coagulation, using a forty per cent, solution of Formalin; some 
use acetic acid, or lime juice, and in Mexico they use the juice of the Moon 
Flower. Then when the cakes are well coagulated, the water is poured off, 
and these cakes can be put through an ordinary washing machine, that is 
with two or three rubber rollers, and pressed out thin. To give them an 
extra finish they can be again placed in vats of clean water, in which a 
trifle of Formalin has been added, and allowed to remain there for a 
few hours, then they are taken out and hung on racks to dry. At this 
stage they can be smoked with wood that burns but does not make flames 
or sparks. This helps to preserve the rubber. These rubber biscuits or 
cakes can be placed one on top of the other and pressed and shipped in 
cases to fit. If the biscuits ate made sciuare, they look better and pack 
better. Special pans—square, not round—would require to be made for 
coagulating; this is easy. 

In Java there are about 400,000 Castilloa rubber trees, against 1.400,000 
of Hevea. The Castilloa trees there are usually planted 24 x 12, the 
wide rows running north to south, and they are planted through coffee trees, 
and the experience there of Castilloa planted through the coffee trees is that 
after the first two years they grow more rapidly than trees planted in the 
open. They are tapped three times a year in the following way:— 

Horizontal incisions are made beginning about one foot from the ground 
and going round one quarter of the circumference of the tree. These 
incisions are niade about three inches apart, being but half an inch deep, or 
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down to the cambium, and are continued until there are 30 of them, reach- 
in/^ to the height of 13 feet. The same operation is repeated on the next 
quarter of the trees, beginning at the top and working down, but a narrow 
strip of bark about one inch in width is left between these two series of 
horizontal cuts. 

After a rest of three months the other half of the tree is tapped in the 
same way, and three months later the operation is repeated on the first half 
of the tree, the incision, however, being made about half an inch below the 
original cuts. As the tree is allowed to iie idle during the three months of 
the flowering season, it is, therefore, tapped only three times a year. This 
method of tapping produces about eight ounces of dry rubber a year from 
trees eight to nine years old. 

Our system of tapping is quite different to that of Java, but we get 
about the same average yields from the same age of trees, but taking less of 
the surface of the tree. Here, from four to six V shaped cuts are made 
with at least eight inches to nine inches between them, and we do not go 
higher than a man’s head on the trees. The w’idth of the V cuts occupies 
one quarter to half the tree according to circumstances. We thus hope to 
be able to continue tapping the trees every three months permanently, as wo 
can come back to tap between the V cuts the following year and then 
continue six feet higher up for two years, by which time the bottom cuts will 
be entirely healed. We have then still in reserve the parts of the free over 
twelve feet if need be .—Journal of ihc Jamaica Agricultural Society* 
Tapping Castilloa Rubber In Jamaica. 

Mr, L. A. Wales, Agricultural Inspector, writes in the Journal of the 
Agricultural Society :— 

No matter what crop we grow there are always certain things which 
have to be considered carefully before embarking on the cultivation of any 
particular product. 

The selection of the site of planting, and consideration - of suitability of 
the soil, the selection of seed or root stock from which we will grow our 
crop, the method of planting and kind of cultivation to be adopted, the 
system by which we shall reap our crop, the preparation and curing of our 
product to make it fit for market and finally the actual marketing of our 
productions are all matters that come under consideration in dealing with 
any sort of produce whatsoever. 

For some time the Castilloa Rubber Industry in Jamaica has been 
receiving somewhat close attention and study, and very considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in getting to understand the conditions under which 
these trees may be grown, the sort of soil they do well on, and the conditions 
that have resulted in at any rate well grown and developed trees. 

There is no doubt that given careful selection of plants or seeds and 
ordinary planter-like cultivation and care, rubber trees may be grown with¬ 
out much difficulty in many parts of Jamaica to give a reasonable return. 

The question of marketing our Rubber product has not yet, however, 
reached a stage where it is imperative to go very deeply into it. On the 
other hand, the matter of reaping our rubber is one that must shortly, if it 
has not now, become one of great importance. 

In my opinnon the whole question of whether a rubber cultivation in 
Jamaica will pay, given ordinary plant-like methods otherwise, depends on 
our methods of reaping the crop. 

It will be found that the most expensive item of expenditure in an 
established rubber cultivation will be the tapping or drawing off of the latex 
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from the rubber trees from my own experience of tapping a large number of 
rubber trees. I am certain and want to emphasise this that unless careful 
systematic and correct methods of tapping are adopted under the most 
scrupulous supervision in the first instance, and careful supervision after¬ 
wards, that there will be constant annoyance, difficulty with labour, waste 
of rubber and possibly loss in the end. I do not propose to lay down any 
absolute certainty as to the proper tool to be used or whether the* herring¬ 
bone system or V shaped system, or one side tapping are the best, for the 
reason that, no doubt, these matters will in time be definitely settled for 
Jamaica. According to our present lights, it seems that the best tool to use 
is the Thoinpsom tapper, which, at any rate, makes a clean cut, that the 
herringbone system of incisions is mortly suitable for our trees, though in 
the case of trees where latex runs very slowly, 1 consider the V shape with 
a number of catching pans better; that the use of a drip pan with a small 
detachable channel to guide the latex into the pan is satisfactory and that 
the use of a large size picture-painters coarse brush helps to clean the 
channels and hurry the flow of latex. Granted that these are the tools and 
the methods so far found to work fairly well at the present, we come to the 
point of making the actual incisions in the tree, and here is where planters 
ought to take the most particular care. 

The Castilloa Rubber grows naturally straight with a fairly smooth 
regular system. It is essential and highly important that these tree trunks 
never be grazed, chopped or cut down during their growth. Any chops or 
wounds on the tree trunk will mean trouble when tapping. The, what I 
may call, laying out of the tree or tapping is the crux of the whole matter in 
successful rubber tapping. Whether there are six cuts made on the side of 
the tree, say two feet apart or less or more, unless the cuts are made at the 
right angle there will always be difficulty and loss of latex by over¬ 
flowing of channels, etc. The cuts must be made at an angle of 
30 degrees at least, I prefer 25 degrees, upwards from the channel. 
At this angle if made carefully and with the help of the brush, 
almost all the rubber of all trees can be made to flow down to the 
drip-pan at the bottom. The tapping of a tree can be quickly done 
and no loss is sustained. On the other hand if the cuts are made less acute 
the result will be the constant dripping off of great clots of rubber, con¬ 
stant annoyance and loss and three times the time taken to tap a tree as by 
the other way of laying out. Moreover once done (and this is important) 
it will be found impossible in actual practice, to change the angle of the 
cuts without loss of latex by running off in wrong directions and dripping. 
This may seem a slight matter but the fact is from experience. Once get 
the trees correctly lined out there will be no more difficulty. I am certain 
that where twenty-five trees may be tapped in a day with correct lining, 
not ten could be tapped if incorrectly done; and that the results in latex 
would be in proportion not more than two thirds. Moreover it is most 
important to have fresh clean bark to cut as long as possible as the re-growth 
of bark is slow and takes a number of years to be fit for retapping. So far 
as iny own experiments and experience go now I am inclined to think the 
cuts should be made from the ground up, two feet apart as high as can be 
reached by standing on a kerosene box which would give four cuts each 
side of a vertical channel, eight feet up, the next cut would be made in the 
centre between these cuts and so on. In my opinion a tree should not be 
tapped more than twice a year if regular and continous returns are wanted 
for a number of years. At twice a year, therefore, the lower portion of the 
tree would give tappings over five or possibly six years, if carefully done, 
always making the cuts two feet apart. After this period the next six feet 
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up the tree might be tapped in the same way which would give another 
three or four years, This would give ten years for the first cuts to reco\er 
and tapping these might be resumed. My reason for thinking tapping 
should only be done twice a year, is that otherwise if done say three or four 
times, though the returns would be larger for two or three years, yet the 
tapping surface would be as quickly reduced to nothing, before the new 
bark had time to grow. 

It is true that even the injured bark will bleed, if cut, but it is not 
possible to collect it or even cut it cleanly under these conditions as it tears 
out. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that as tapping is the chief expense 
incurred unless the returns are proportionate, it cannot be profitable to 
increase the number of times we tap. 

The statistics as to yield, best time of tapping, etc., are now being 
collected and will, no doubt, solve many difficulties, but I arn convinced it is 
not too early to let planters know the importance of protecting their trees 
from damage and setting out their trees for tapping correctly and carefully 
is success is dsired. * 

Pricking V. Paring 

Finality in tapping methods is never likely to be reached, perhaps 
because different districts and conditions demand different systems. It 
seems, however, that in Ceylon there is a distinct movement in favour of 
pricking as against paring, of incision in preference to excision. Applied to 
the Manihot this is intelligible, but it is a surprise to find that the Hevea is 
being treated in this w.iy. We understand that pricking is now being 
actively experimented with, and that the results are most encouraging. A 
very thin strip, a mere scraping, of the bark is removed to form a channel 
down which the latex can run; the pricking is said to induce a freer flow of 
latex, and the chief danger to be avoided is that of over-tapping. The 
trouble of bark removal is avoided. It must be understood that so far the 
stem is in the exptirimcntal stage. Mr. C, K. Welldon tells us that on the 
Inviturai Estate the pricking system has succeeded well up to date, and in 
his opinion it is a less exhausting system than paring, whilst the Company 
is getting a higher price for its scrap. Experienced planters whose view 
we have invited arc puzzled ; they do not quite understand this development. 
Further results will be studied with interest .—Rubber World, 


American Imports of Tea. 

The following tabic of American imports of tea is published by the 
United States Department of Commerce and Labour:— 
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-From— 



* 




All 


Avg. 

Year. 

China, 

Japan. 

countries. 

Value. 

per lb. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1894 

... 50,495,188 

37,980,937 

93,518,717 

$14,144,243 

»0*i51 

1895 

... 54,700,393 

36,941,394 

97,253,458 

13,171,379 

T35 

1900 

... 42,283,189 

33,949.350 

84,845,107 

10,558,110 

T24 

1904 

... 53,157,332 

42,700,127 

112,905,541 

18,229,310 

T61 

1905 

... 43,122,798 

41,970,050 

102,706,599 

16,230,858 

T58 

1906 

... 37.466,719 

37,812,684 

93,621,750 

14,580,878 

T55 

1907 

... 31,231,259 

37,411,653 

86,368,490 

13,915,544 

T61 

1908 

... 27,293,278 

46,944,430 

94,148,564 

16,309,870 

T73 

1909 

... 33,833,377 

44,072,162 

104,484,550 

16,553,032 

T58 

1910 

... 24,394,663 

50,124,382 

98,108,939 

16,631,486 

T69 

1911 

... 17,993,553 

57,284,989 

104,165,654 

18,317,171 

T76 

—Spice 

Mill. 
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The Seopatanyshlp. 

Mr. Orinerod has resigned the appointments of Secretary to the U. P. 
A. S. I. and Honorary Secretary, S. I. P. B. F. and will vacate office on 
July 31, 1912. 

4 Meeting at Chickmaglui*. 

A combined Tneeting of the Mysore Planters’ Associations was held at 
Chickmaglur on the morning of 25th May to meet and welcome Mr. G. X. 
Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore. The meeting was well atten¬ 
ded, each Association being well represented, and a delegate from the Coorg 
Planters’ Association was also present by special invitation. 

In foimally introducing Mr. Frattini, the Scientific Officer, who had 
accompanied him from Bangalore, spoke as follows:— 

** Now that the Assistant Scientific Officer for Mysore is an actuality 
instead of only a possibility we have to make up our minds how we can best 
use him. 

“There is a strong feeling present among you, I know, that your 
Scientific Officers should constantly visit the different estates and give 
advice and teach. But you must remember that before they can do that 
they must accumulate knowledge and in many cases that can only be done 
by dint of years of laborious research. Much of our present knowledge 
has been and can be communicated to the planter by means of correspon¬ 
dence and through the medium of Bulletins and the Planters' Chronicle^ 
and I would urge on you not to forget the need of time for research work. 
Many problems await solution but these require time and brains for their 
solution, and especially time must be forthcoming. If yon keep your 
Scientific Officers constantly on the move visiting estates, you will make no 
permanent advance in knowledge, but if you will give them a reasonable 
amount of time to devote to research progress is certain. To quote from an 
article in the April number of the Tropical h^ricnlturist dealing with this 
subject, ‘ If existing knowledge is limited the course of future discovery 
possesses no definable limitations. Given time, training, and ingenuity 
in devising new methods of attack upon outstanding problems, our knowledge 
of scientific agriculture cannot fail to progress steadily and surely, In agri¬ 
culture, no less than in other lines of research, past successes augur well for 
future progress.’ * 

“ There are no doubt a large number of problems which all Coffee 
planters would like to see worked out, but since life is short, the Scientific ^ 
Department must be allowed to doncentrate their attention upon a few of 
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these only. In my humble opinion, with the exception of Stump Rot, as far 
as Mysore is concerned Coffee diseases are of minor importance, and are 
very largely controllable by methods of cultivation, and the most important 
problem is the manurial one. It is because I have formed this opinion that 
I asked that th^ Assistant in Myso^ should bie primarily a chemist, 
that he might bring’the training and‘mind of a chemist to bear on a 
chemical problem, and I sincerely trust that the Scientific Department will 
be allowed to devote a large part of their time during the next five years to 
the study of the manurial problem. 

“The study must follow three main lines, viz :— 

(1) What manures to apply 

(2) When to apply them 

(3) The most economical quantities to apply, 
and the first two must be solved before the third. 

“ With regard to the first question, what manures to apply, I have come 
to the conclusion after three years study of local conditions that it is usual 
to neglect the manurial value of the natural mulch of leaves in old 
established coffee and to aoply too much Nitrogen to it with the result that 
there is a tendency to grow leaf and wood at the expense of crop. I have 
recently published in the Planters' Chronicle my reasons for this opinion 
and an"account of some preliminary work done on the question. I find that 
some tons of natural mulch are deposited on each acre under well estab¬ 
lished shade every year and that this mulch contains a high percentage of 
Nitrogen. 

“ The conclusions to which this preliminary work point will be followed 
up under the personal supervision of the Scientific Assistant and I hope he 
w'ill be given facilities for experimenting with Potash and Phosphate and less. 
Nitrogen for Coffee. 

“ With regard to the second question, w’hen to apply manure, I have 
also begun work and have discussed with the Assistant the lines along which 
the experimental work should go. I do not propose to discuss this matter 
here to-day but will merely say that it is very striking that an analysis of the 
ripe Coffee berry shows a very high percentage of Potash and that we pro¬ 
pose to first of all try to discover at what stage of the ripening of the berry 
this Potash is most needed. 

“ Such experimental work as this is likely to produce knowledge of facts 
which will be of immense value to Coffee planters, but remember that it will 
take time and need close attention and that careful experimental field work 
and constant touring do not go well together. 

“ It now remains for me to formally introduce to you Mr. G. N. Frattini, 
and to retire as gracefully as possible into a back seat as far as Mysore is 
concerned. In doing so I would ask for him your kindly indulgence, re¬ 
membering that he is at present new to tropical conditions of agriculture 
and he is fully aware that he has much to learn before he can begin to teach. 
I would ask you to,take him into your confidence and help in every possible 
way to make that learning period a short one. That Mr, Frattini is keen 
and very willing to work and learn I have already discovered. That he will 
receive a hearty welcome from you I know, and I feel sure you will accord 
him that whole-hearted sympathy, courtesy and hospitality >vhich you have 
always so generously accorded me. 

“ Gentlemen, this is a red letter day in the history of the Mysore 
Planters’ Associations and before I sit down I feel that I must express tO' 
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you my personal pleasure at seeing a scheme which has been very dear 
to me consummated to-day, and must congratulate you upon the possession of 
a Scientific Assistant of your own. I very much appreciate the way in which 
you have met my demands and wishes for a Scientific Department, and I 
am happy to say that your example is very closely followed by Coorg, whose 
Assistant will be here before the end of the year. I can assure you that we 
on our part shall do our very utmost to make this experiment of yours a 
success. 

“ Finally I think you will agree with me that we should not forget when 
congratulating ourselves to congratulate and thank Mr. C. H. Browne, who 
was the prime n)over and organiser of the Assistant Scientific Officer scheme 
which we see consummated to-day in the presence at this meeting of Mr. 
Frattini.” 

After Mr. G. N. Frattini had been formally welcomed, an informal 
discussion took place on the subject of Coffee manuring, and the Scientific 
Officer was asked a number of questions. 

In the afternoon the Scientific Officer attended a meeting of the Council 
of the Mysore Associations and discussed with them, in detail, the procedure 
to be adopted with regard to the arrangements for and control of the 
Scientific Assistant’s work, and also certain financial matters. A number of 
outstanding points were settled, and the decisions of the Council were 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting. 

On 26th May the Scientific Assistant for Mysore left Chickmaglur to 
begin a tour of the Bababudins. He is expected to be back at Chickmaglur 
about 7th June and will immediately proceed upon a tour of the Kalasa 
District. 

The Scientific Officer left for Bangalore during the morning and is now 
at head-quarters. 

Coffee HybHde In MyeoM. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford has kindly furnished the following information with 
regard to an Arabian-Liberian Hybrid on one of his estates in Mysore. 
The coffee from a single tree was picked separately and gave seven pounds 
of clean coffee. This was reported upon by the brokers at home as 
follows;— 

Description — Raw, —Heavy, brownish, unsized coffee, still chiefly 

Liberian in character. 

Roast. —Fair, some bad pales. 

Liquor .—Fair but coarse. 

Value p’er Cwt. 76s. to 78s. 

The small sample you have addressed to us arrived by last mail, and 
has been handed over to one of our Brokers, whose Report and Valuation 
we enclose herein. It is difficult to advise you in regard to the planting of 
this class of coffee, though we are all of opinion that when coffee values 
have declined, as we suppose they must sooner or later, this class of coffee 
will rank with the inferior types, so we think, therefore, the more important 
question for you is whether the Hybrid Coffee will yield steadier crops than 
your present Arabica.” 

With this yield low prices could be faced with equanimity, and it will be 
seen that a Hybrid of this type, which is admittedly not one of the best, is 
better than the ordinary Arabian at its best. Hybrids grow big and will 
have to be planted about 12 feet x 12 feet. 

On an equilateral triangle method of planting this gives 348 trees to the 
.acre so that a yield of 7 lbs. of clean coffee per tree is well over a ton an 
acre. 
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Solentifio Olfloep’s Papers. 

C.— Tapping Experiments with Hevea Rubber in Ceylon. 

No. 8 of Volume VI of the Circulars of the Royal Botanic Gardens^ 
Ceylon, has lately come to hand, dealing with a number of Hevea Rubber 
tapping experiments. Mr. Lock prefaces this Circular by saying “ after 
nearly four years of continuous work some of the experiments are 
beginning to arrive at a stage when more or less definite conclusions 
can be drawn from them,"' a statement which I have italicised because 
there is a tendency among some planters in Southern India to expect definite 
conclusions from the result of an experiment in a year or even less. Agri¬ 
cultural experiments require patience and continuous work before any 
conclusion at all can be extracted from them, and those carried out at 
Rothamstead over a period of 50 or 60 years are the classical instance of tjje 
only safe and sure way to obtain definite conclusions. 

The first experiment dealt with in the Circular is that of the yield 
from a tree planted in 1876 which now has a girth of 125 inches. This tree 
has been tapped on “ 600 days between December 1908 and January 1911 
by a system which removed the whole of the outer bark to a height varying 
between six and eight feet, upwards of 54 square feet of bark being thus 
removed from the tree. The system of tapping was a drastic one consisting 
of daily paring and pricking.” The preliminary stripping of the original 
bark yielded 174 lbs. of dry rubber during a tapping period of 25 months. 
During 1911 the renewed bark was tapped and a daily tapping during five 
months gave a yield of 67 lbs, of dry rubber. In summing up the results 
Mr. Lock says : “The brief summary of progress recorded in this section of 
the present Circular may be concluded with a word of warning. The heavy 
yield of latex and rubber obtained in the case of this particular tree from 
renewed bark less than two and a half years after th6 first tapping of 
the same area cannot be regarded as evidence that two and a half years 
is in general a sufficient interval for renewal on an average plantation. lu 
regular plantation work a growing consensus of opinion regards four years^ 
as the minimum period which should be allowed for the renewal of pared 
bark in order to ensure a permanent healthy growth of the trees.” 

The second series of experiments discussed in the Circular deals with 
the yield at different levels on the same tree. The results are summarised 
as follows:— 

“ Twenty nine trees approximately 15 years of age and having an average 
girth at 3 feet of 36 inches yielded nearly 10 lbs, of dry rubber a-piece by 
paring on 298 days distributed over a period of exactly one year during 
which the whole of the outer bark was removed to a height of 6 feet, 

“ All the trees show good renewal and only a few show slight signs of 
injury to the bark. 

“ The total yield of the first side tapped (November to May) was 147*5 
lbs. and from the second side (May to November) 132*5 lbs. 

“ Of the total quantity 105 lbs. was obtained from the six upper cuts of 
the system and 174 lbs. from the six lower cuts. 

*‘ Towards the end of the tapping of each half of the tree by far the 
greatest quantity of rubber and latex comes from the lowest cut only. 

“ A marked response in yield to season (or climate) is indicated. 

“ The evidence tends to show, though not quite conclusively, that a 
large part of the rubber yielded is produced locally under the stimulus o£^ 
tapping.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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RUBBER. 

Cost of Production In Malaya* 

The majority of investors in rubber plantation companies have long 
since realised that the most rapid growth and the largest yields are to be 
associated with estates in the Malay Peninsula; in fact, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that an average yield of 250 lbs. per acre per annum can 
be expected from six-year-old trees in Malaya, as against one of 150 lbs. per 
acre in Ceylon. These satisfactory results were not known to the pioneers, 
but it is a peculiar coincidence that the Malay Peninsula appears to have 
been selected by Government authorities as an area which would stand a 
somewhat heavy rate of taxation. It has been suggested by many leaders 
of the plantation industry that the reason why costs of production are so 
much higher in Malaya than elsewhere is that the taxes in the form of rent 
payable to the Government each year, drainage assessments, and the ad 
valorem duty of 2i per cent, are excessively high, and represent several 
pence per lb. on the cost of rubber. Some little correspondence has been 
published in the press with regard to this, Government officials maintaining 
that it is by no means criminal to tax a successful industry, and to use the 
revenue derived by such means for the development of poorer states. 

While we admit that all this taxation has quite a marked effect on the 
cost of production, we cannot agree with the suggestion sometimes thrown 
out that taxation in Malaya is the main offender. In the first place, we 
know only to our regret that the costs of coolie labour in Malay are far in 
excess of those in Ceylon ; in point of fact the dollar in Malay appears to be 
only equal to the rupee of Ceylon in its purchasing capacity. Again, we 
know that a salary of £h00 or £lQQ in Malaya for young managers is very 
frequent, whereas in Ceylon such a salary would be considered quite good, 
and would only be given to men with considerable experience. Ceylon will 
always on account of these difficulties be able to stand the strain of smaller 
annual returns. Coolie costs, costs of European management, and even 
also of London management, are far greater to-day in connection with 
rubber than they have ever been with tea companies in other countries, 
we therefore think that these features must in fairness be allowed for when 
criticism is being offered on the subject of taxation by Government, and its 
effect on the cost of producing rubber. 

During the last few weeks the accounts of several important and highly- 
reputable rubber companies have been published, and we cannot but admit 
that the actual cost of producing rubber on these properties has been far 
higher than we or anyone else anticipated. Take for instance the Straits 
Rubber Co., Ltd. The cost of production, free on board at Penang, 
including commission to the staff and depreciation, was Is. T^ld, per lb; 
adding to this London expenses, freight, insurance, landing and sale charges, 
the total cost amounts to just over 2s. per lb. Now such a cost would 
perhaps not have occasioned surprise if it had been associated with an 
estate just coming into bearing, or with a very small crop. As a matter of 
fact, the crop harvested for 1911 at a cost of 2s. per lb., was no less than 
985,279 lbs. The areas being tapped were planted from 1904 to 1907, and 
were therefore comparatively young; as this acreage amounted to nearly 
4,000 acres, a cost of 2s. per lb. can only be regarded as excessive. It is 
true that in the case of this estate a very highly efficient staff is maintained 
in the East, and we should be sorry to hear of any reduction in salaries or, 
officers in connection with that part of the Company. It is, however, to be 
hoped that with a crop of 1,400,000 lbs., as estimated for the present year, 
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a considerable reduction in cost of production will be achieved. If such 
a crop cannot be harvested at much less than 2s, per lb., we are afraid that 
many smaller concerns will soon feel the pinch. 

Again, we might take the Selaba Rubber Estates. The crop for 1911 
of 201,042 lbs. cost, including London and all estate charges, 2s. 4T9^. 
per lb. The same remarks would apply in this case as to Straits rubber. 

The Klanang Produce Company appears to have effected greater 
economy in so far that their 167,250 lbs. were harvested at Is. 2d, c.i.f, 
London, or Is. 8T5^i. per lb., including proportion of London expenses, 
bonus, depreciation, etc. 

In the case of Glenshtel Rubber Estates, the cost of the rubber in 1911 
worked out at 2s. lO^f. per lb. f.o.b., a figure which is admittedly high for a 
crop of 89,095 lbs. The Chairman at the last meeting explained that this 
was due partly to the expense incurred in clearing the estates, and also by 
drought affecting the yield from the young trees. On Glenshiel Estates all 
the trees are comparatively young, and it is easy to see that a very large 
reduction in cost will soon be effected. 

On most of the estates referred to above, a comparison is all the more 
valuable, because we are dealing with estates essentially planted with rubber 
trees, and not with intercrops over the greater part of the acreages. 

Coming now to quite another group of estates, we must first refer to the 
Bikam Rubber Estates, Ltd. That company harvested 94,214 lbs of rubber 
in 1911, and the cost of production f.o. b. Port Swettenham was 2s, 6'2Hd., 
as against 2s, 4T3ti. for 1910. Here the increased cost was said to be due 
to heavier charges incurred in connection with recruiting of labour, the cost 
of extending hospitals, and the clearing up of the timber. It is, we believe, 
now commonly accepted that even though it may cost as much £5 per 
acre to clear away the large timber, it is advisable to do so on account of 
the ravages of fungi and white ants on estates not thus properly cleared. 
This, however, can hardly be said to have entered into the cost of produc¬ 
tion for companies such as Anglo-Malay Company harvested 780,972 lbs. 
of rubber, the cost f. o. b. Port Swettenham was Is. 2*32rf., an increase of 
V66d, per lb. over that for 1910. The increase was attributed to higher 
expense for hospitals, labour, recruiting, and tapping. The cost of produc¬ 
tion when London expenses, bonuses, freight, insurance, landing, and all 
sale charges were added, was Is. 8itf. a figure which we should like to see 
materially reduced for an estate in such an advanced stage. The costs do 
not seem to compare very favourably with those on Goldon Hope, where in 
1911 a crop of 10,955 lbs. was harvested, at a cost f.o.b. Port Swetten¬ 
ham, of Is, 1W., against Is. Oid. in 1909. In this case, however, the addi¬ 
tion of London expenses, freight, etc., brought the total cost to nearly the 
same as Anglo-Malay, viz., Is. 8’91r^.— India-Rubber Journal, 

Dr. Sohidrowits on Rubber Letloee. 

Dn Philip Schidrowit 2 delivered the second of the special series of 
lectures on Rubber arranged by the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in the Chemistry-Lecture Theatre of the Royal College of 
Science. The lecture dealt with the chemical and physical properties of 
rubber latices, with the theory and practice of coagulation, and, finally, with 
the commercial preparation of various types of crude rubber. The lecturer 
pointed out that no single theory courld be formulated which would cover all 
the remarkable phenomena attending on coagulation, the reason being that 
latices from different species varied most markedly in regard to their 
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physical and chemical properties, and even within the same species consider> 
able essential differences occurred. These facts were of very jg^reat practical 
importance, ^hd fhe neglect to appreciate them in the past had been the 
cause of the loss of much time and money. Even now, the facts were not 
fully grasped by many of those engaged in the plantation industry, and the 
result was a greater variability in regard to quality than was either necessary 
or desirable. Much work remained to be done before it would be possible 
to state with certainty that the Plantation manager could produce from any 
given batch of latex the best possible result in regard to quality and quantity 
of rubber, but considerable progress, was being made, and students of the 
Royal College of Science would be glad to hear that good work was being done 
on the plantations, in this direction by several gentlemen now graduates of 
this College, and but lately their fellow students. A fair proportion 6f 
plantation rubber was, in his opinion, already superior to any other rubber 
produced, not excluding “ fine hard ” Para, and there was very little doubt 
that at no very distant date it would replace the latter as the standard 
of quality. As chemist, Dr. Schidrowitz thought they might be particularly 
interested in the high grade rubber produced by a chemical process from 
a very low grade raw material—namely, Jelutong. Specimens of the latter, 
as well as of various grades of plantation rubbers, crude rubbers, and of 
latices, were shown, and the lecture was further illustrated by lantern 
slides .—The Rubber World, 

The Botanfoal Souroea of Rubber. 

Mr. Herbert Wright, in his lecture delivered at the Imperial College of 
Science on Monday last (April 30), predicted that there was in view a 
marked change in the brands of rubber likely to come on to the world’s 
markets in the near future. The tendency would be to maintain most of 
the old Brazilian brands, but in a purer state, and to gradually supersede 
African with American types. Ultimately the lecturer anticipated that the 
fine hard Para type would predominate and that grades of Hevea rubber 
would rule the market. He calculated that in the past the genus Hevea 
had been responsible for 40 per cent, of the world’s total crop, but that in 
the future it would total quite 80 per cent. He pointed out that of the 
various types of structures wherein latex accumulates, the only type which 
had so far been a commercial success was the articulated—a form in which 
the latex tubes are formed day by day by the gradual disintegration of the 
elements of the bark. Hevea and Manihot had the articulated type. Ficus 
elastica (Rambong) and Castilloa had not. He also maintained that 
although in the case of Para, Ceara, Rambong, and Guayule one species 
only of plant was the source of the rubber in each case, in most other 
brands of rubber many species, often belonging to different genera, contri¬ 
buted. Dealing with catch crops, he said that Java cultivated a greater 
variety of such crops than any other country, and in the lecturer’s opinion 
was more over-planted than any other he had seen .—The Rubber World, 

In Pei*u. 

The following information is from the report by H. M. Consul at Iquitos 
(Mr. G. B. Michell) on the trade of that district in 1911 ;— 

The outlook for the rubber industry during the year 1912 is a gloomy 
one. Official statistics show that the exports of rubber have been declining 
since 1907, and although the smaller quantity exported in 1910 was counter* 
balanced by the high prices of that year, in 1911 there was a deficiency of 
212 tons with prices of an average of 50 per cent, under those of the year < 
before. 
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BEES. 

The Honey-be« m a Fertilising Agent. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, writes in Gleanings in Bee Culture ;— 

The honey-bee is known widely as the producer of honey, and it is 
recognised that this makes it one of the minor agricultural animals. The 
total value of the crop produced is not fully realised, and it is often a 
surprise, even to well-informed bee-keepers, to learn that the average annual 
honey crop of the United States is worth about $20,000,000. The American 
farmer produces crops of such gigantic proportions that a branch which 
cannot be discussed in the millions is scarcely worthy of consideration. Even 
in this galaxy of wealth the honey-producer has no reason to be ashamed of 
his speciality, and he may be further congratulated on the fact that his field 
is just beginning to be occupied. )Ve cannot yet foresee an overstocking 
of the country, and an over-production of honey will not take place until Ve 
are producing at least ten times what we do now. 

The subject which is here announced at this time does not, however, 
deal with the direct benefits which accrue to American agricultiire through 
the offices of the honey-bee, but to what may be styled the indirect benefits. 
These are recognised by specialists, but are passed over unnoticed by the 
average farmer or citizen, and it is to recount the indirect benefits that this 
subject is assigned. 

Pollination of Flowers. 

As is well known, blossoms, before they set. must be pollinated. That 
means that pollen from the anthers, or male portion of the flower, must 
reach the stigma, or female portion. Different plants exhibit wide variation 
in the arrangement of these parts, and it may be well to recount some of 
these different plants. In some cases the male and female organs are in 
separate flowers, as in the case of corn, the male flowers being the tassel 
and the female flowers resulting in the ear. In other cases the types of 
flowers are borne on separate plants, as in the case of the mulberry. 

In the maiority of plants, both anthers and pistils are found in the 
same flower ; but even here an extremely wide variation is found. In some 
cases the anthers ripen ea»’lier than the pistil, so that the pollen produced is 
ineffectual in producing fertilization of that particular flower. This is shown 
in the fireweed, or willowherb, which is an important honey plant, especially 
in Northern Michigan. The reverse condition in which the stigma matures 
is first observed in the common figwort Scrophularia nodosa^ and to some 
extent in horse chestnuts. 

In other cases, the anthers and pistil mature at the same time; but 
because of their relative position, self-fertilization of the blossom does not 
occur. Other arrangements of this kind might be mentioned ; but enough 
has been said to indicate that flowers are often so arranged that self- 
fertilization is impossible. In some cases of pears and plums it has been 
shown that the pollen is ineffectual in fertilizing the flower, even if placed 
on the stigma. These arrangements all confirm the popular belief in the 
dangers of close inbreeding; and point to the desirability and often the 
necessity of cross-fertilization. 

Fertil^ation of plants occurs in two general ways. Plants like willows, 
pines, oaks, and birches, and, in general, plants whose flowers are incon¬ 
spicuous and often not even recognised by the layman as flowers, are so 
constructed that pollen is carried by the air currents from the anthers to 
the pistil. The pollen of such plants is light and dry, Most flowers, how- 
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e\ef, are not of this type, but require some agent to carry the pollen, and 
these agents are usually insects. Without the kindly offices of insects 
which are despised as an order of animals by the majority of people, our 
fruit crops would cease to be, and the flowers which abound would no 
longer bloom. 

Relation between Plants and Insects. 

It may also be said that plants have a greater appreciation of the insects 
than wo" have, for we see the most wonderful arrangements for attracting 
insects to the flowers so that their visits will result in cross-fertilisation. The 
pollen is not intentionally carried and put in the right place, but is trans¬ 
ported on the hairs or otherwise as the insect goes from one flower to 
another. Insects go to flowers to gather pollen or nectar to be used as food 
at once, or to be removed and stored, as in the case of the honey-bee. 
Pollen is produced in such abundance as to act as an attraction to pollen¬ 
feeding insects, and still leave a sufficient quantity to insure proper fertili- 
. 2 :ation. Nectar acts also as an attraction, and probably serves no other 
purpose to the flower. 

The (inestion of what insects are most important in carrying pollen has 
not been sufficiently investigated. In the comprehensive investigations of 
Muller, he found that in low Germany 2,750 out of 6,231 visits of insects to 
flowers observed were made by Hcmcnoptera^ and of this number 2,191 
were by Apidae, the family to which the honey-bee belongs. He frequently 
refers to the fact that on some plants the honey-bees and bumble-bees play 
by far the most important part in fertilising our (German) indigenous 
flowers.” Waite, in his bulletin on “The Pollination of Pear Flowers” 
(Bui. 5, Div. of Veg. Pathology, U. S. Dept. Agr.), mentions a large number 
of species of insects which visit pear blossoms, but says: “ The common 
honey-bee is the most regular and important abundant visitor, and probably 
does more good than any other species.” 

In an article read before the Ontario Bee-keepers* Association in Decem¬ 
ber, 1900, by the late Dr. James Fletcher, he said: “ It can be shown that, 
owing to its size, weight, and habits, no insect is so well calculated to ensure 
the fertilization of fruit-blossoms as the honey-bee, which flies rapidly from 
plant to plant, and, by running over the flowers in search of pollen or nectar, 
brushes off the pollen and carries this vitalizing element on the hairs of its 
body to the nmt flower visited. The habit of the bees, which has frecjiiently 
been noticed, of confining the visits, when collecting, largely to the same 
kind of plant, is taken advantage of by the bee-keeper to store up at certain 
seasons particular kinds of hone>', such as apple, raspberry, basswood, 
clover, and buckwheat honeys. This habit is also manifestly advantageous 
to the plants on account of the pollen which is carried by the bee being of 
the kind necessary for the fertilization of its flowers, which could not be 
affected if the pollen were that of some other kind of plant.” 

In some work done at the Michigan Agricultural College it was shown 
that, of all the insects collected on apple trees in bloom, none were so 
abundant as the honey-bee. On the other hand, similar collections made at 
the Connecticut Experiment Station at New Haven showed very few honey¬ 
bees. The latter results may be explained by the fact that, in the preceding 
winter, over seventy-five per. cent, of the colonies of honey-bees in that 
section of the country. died, and by the fact that bee diseases had probably 
further reduced the number of bees in that section, as they are abundant in 
that State. Moreover, we should not expect to find many bees in a city on 
the seashore. The growing of cucumbers under glass is an iin|>ortant' 
industry in Eastern Massachusetts and in other parts of the United State^ 
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The Massachusetts cucumber-growers annually use about 1,000 colonies of 
bees in their greenhouses to pollinate their blossoms, in place of the former, 
method of pollinating by means of a camel’s*hair brush. 

While the honey-bee is, perhaps, no better equipped than other insects, 
especially other bees, for carrying pollen, there is one respect in which it^ 
outranks all the others as a valuable asset to the fruit-grower. We are not 
able to propagate other insects in quantity, and introduce them to orchards 
at the proper time; but it is a veiy simple matter to carry in colonies of 
bees to insure a crop, if the weather is fit for bees to fly. Many orchardists 
realise this, and keep bees solely for the benefits derived from cross*fertiliza¬ 
tion of the fruit-blossoms. 

Common Interest of the Bee-keeper and Fruit-grower. 

The interests of the bee-keeper and of the fruit-grower are identical. In 
the past there has arisen from time to time bad feeling between these two 
classes of farmers. The fruit-grower claims that the bees destroy his ripe 
fruit; but this has been entirely disproven. Bees never suck ripe fruit 
unless it is previously punctured by birds or insects, such as wasps, or unless 
it is decayed. On the other hand, the beekeeper claims that the fruit-grower 
sprays his trees while they are in bloom, thus killing the bees. This 
procedure is not recommended by any entomologist, and is not practised by 
well-informed orchardists. It is prohibited by law in New York and in 
some other States. Cases of this antagonism are still to be found, but they 
are becoming more and more rare. Let us hope that the time will soon 
come when the bee-keepers and fruit-growers will meet in common conven¬ 
tions to discuss their problems in common. 

The production of the millions of dollars’ worth of fruit in the United 
States depends largely on insect pollination; and no insect is so important 
in this work as the honey-bee. It is a most conservative estimate to claim 
that the honey-bee does more good to American agriculture in its office as a 
cross pollinator than it does as a honey gatherer. 

Bees worth a Hundred Million Dollars as Pollinators- 

Having occasion recently to deliver a talk on the relation of bees to 
horticulture, at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, we madfr 
the statement that bees produce annually $20,000,000 worth of honey ; but 
that their economic importance to the fruit-grower and the consumers of fruit 
in this country could be measured by five times that in the production of 
more and better fruit and better crops. After we had concluded our talk we 
asked the botanist who heard this talk if this statement, in his opinion, was 
too strong. He very promptly replied that it was not. 

Neither the bee-keeper nor the fruit-grower fully realizes the important 
work the bees perform in pollinating fruit-blossoms throughout the country, 
especially the finer fruits, such as plums, cherries, peaches pears, and most 
apples. There are very few fruit trees that are self-pollinating. Charles 
Darwin made the statement that nature abhors self-pollination. As bees, 
in most cases, are about the only insects that are in the air at the time most 
of our trees are in bloom, it follows that they are the main sources of cross¬ 
pollination. Fortunately, our best horticulturists and fruit-growers are to-day 
the bees’ best friends. It is only the narrow-minded and the uninformed 
who complain of the bees being a nuisance in orchards and vineyards. 
The overripe and otherwise imperfect fruit from damage or otherwise should 
be picked off early and marketed locally rather than to hang on the trees, 
or, worse yet, lie on the ground in a half-rotted condition, attracting the 
bees .—Gleanings in. Bee Culture, 
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BeM in Relation to Hoi^ioulture. 

By H. Hauley Selwvn. 

That the honey-bee (Aphis mellifica) forms an important link in 
successful agriculture is now very generally recognized. The large annual 
production of honey and wax due to the industry Of these insects is of very 
considerable economic importance; but in addition they probably play 
almost as important a part in materially increasing the yield and quality of 
the various fruits in the orchards and gardens scattered throughout the 
land. 

That bees are intended by nature to aid in the pollination of flowers, 
there is no doubt, as the pollen and nectar secreted by the flowers are both 
absolutely essential to the life of bees, and consequently they are eagerly 
sought for by them. It is true that other insects, as well as atmospheric 
conditions, aid in this work of pollination to a considerble extent; but these 
other insects are comparatively few in number during the earlier part of the 
season, and besides, they appear to visit the flowers only tor the nectar 
which they contain, whereas the bees are in search of both pollen and 
nectar; and at the time when orchards are in bloom the requirements of the 
hive, on account of the many thousands of young larvae therein, require 
large quantities of pollen. For this reason, if climatic conditions should be 
unfavourable for the secretion of nectar, the bees would, neverthless, visit 
the blossoms in order to gather the pollen which is so necessary, and in so- 
doing accomplish the end in view, namely, that of transferring particles of 
pollen from one flower to another, or from the stamens to the pistils of 
individual flowers, and thus bring about their proper fertilization. 

If the Bees are kept away no Fruit will set. 

Numerous experiments have proved conclusively that comparatively 
little fruit will set if fertilization depends solely upon the carrying of the 
pollen by the wind and other minor agencies. In proof of this it has been 
recorded that two trees of the same kind, both heavily laden with bloom, 
were selected, the one being protected with cheese-cloth and the other left 
uncovered, with the result that the former set practically no fruit while the 
one left accessible to the bees, of which there were large numbers in the 
vicinity, owing to the proximity of an apiary, bore an abundant crop. This 
is but one of the many striking examples which might be cited to show the 
importance of bees in relation to horticulture. 

There are, it is true, seasons when fruit trees of all kinds are so heavily 
laden with bloom, and the weather conditions are so ideal for pollination, 
that, even with the ordinary agencies, sufficient fruit is set to insure good 
crops. Unfortunately there is also the reverse side of the question when 
the period of fruit bloom is accompanied by dull, cloudy, and possibly wet 
weather, with but scant periods of suqshinc. At such a time the farmer of 
fruit-grower who is fortunate enough to have a large apiary in or near his 
orchard will surely benefit greatly, as, even if there are only a few hours of 
sunshine each day, tens of thousands of bees will visit the blossoms during 
that period and effect the necessary fertilization which otherwise, owing to 
unfavourable conditions, might and probably would not have taken place. It 
would be very difficult to say just how many colonies are required to the 
average acre, whether it be trees or flowers that the bees are forced to visit; 
but it is safe to say that most localities are never overstocked with these 
very necessary insects. In fact, it'is generally the reverse; and as a result 
there are undoubtedly many tons of honey going to waste annually for the 
lack of gathering, not to mention the hosts of plants that never succeed in 
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accomplishing that most necessary function, namely, the uroper develop¬ 
ment of the seed ovary, and consequently do not reproduce their species to 
nearly the extent that nature intended. 

Spraying during Fruit-Bloom Injurious. 

So much has been said and written on the subject of spraying and its 
important relation or effect on bees that it is hard to deal with the subject 
in other than a general way in an article of this nature; but perhaps a 
general resume of the main points would be of interest. 

The question of poisonous solutions used in spraying to combat the many 
injurious insects and fungi peculiar to fruit trees and bushes of all kinds, 
and the proper time for their application is one which is worthy of careful 
attention, especially in view of the fact that spraying is now being advocated 
as the one and only means of insuring the production of perfect fruit. It 
might be expected that the individual who owns an orchard, even though 
it be a small one, and who has become sufficiently familiar with up-to-date 
methods to practice spraying, would realize the injurious effects such spray¬ 
ing will have on any bees in the neighbourhood if this work is done during 
the period of fruit bloom, and, consequently, would refrain from making 
the applications at so critical a period; but, unfortunate to relate, there are 
still far too many occurrences of this nature as the seasons come around, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the numerous bee-keepers* associations to 
enlighten these misinformed individuals. 

Bee-keeping at Experiment Stations, 

That the importance of bee-keeping is becoming more and more generally 
recognized in the United States and Canada is evidenced by the fact that 
specialists are being employed and apiaries established in connection with 
the various agricultural colleges and experiment stations of both countries. 
It is to be hoped that, by this means, in addition to the mass of useful 
information on the subject contained in the leading agricultural journals of 
the present day, this important branch of agriculture will make rapid strides 
in the future. Notwithstanding the educational opportunities on the subject 
and the improved methods now available, there will, probably always, be a 
large number of bee-keepers who will continue to keep their bees in a 
haphazard way—that, is, in the old box hive or any other receptacle handy. 
It is, however, an ill-wind that blows nobody good, as the saying goes, for 
the rapid spread of American and especially European foul brood may, 
perhaps, in the end, prove to be a blessing in disguise, inasmuch as it is 
almost sure to put out of business thousands of these so-called “ bee-keepers” 
who in reality do more harm than good in the neighbourhood, as their bees 
are too few in number to be of very material assistance, but at the same 
time capable of transmitting the honey containing the germs of these malign¬ 
ant disease.— Gleanint^s in Bee Culture. 


The Sag Paulo Coffee Crop. 

The Economist of April 27 reported;—Our Brazil correspondent writes: 
The Associacao Commercial of Santos has published an estimate of the 
current and next coffee crops, from which it appears that 9,636,000 bags fof 
60 kilos) is the total expected to be shipped from Santos for 1911-12, the 
average outlClrn per 1,000 trees wprkiug out at 60i arrobas, or, say, about 
‘89 kilo, per tree. For the 1912-13 season the crop is only figured at 
6,895,000 bags, the average per 1,000 trees being but 42 arrobas, or'617 
kilo, per tree. 
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The SolentIflo Aseletant (Mysore)* 

The Scientific Assistant for Mysore has completed a tour of the 
Bababudin Hills, and will leave Chickinagalur on or about the 9th June for 
the Kalasa District, when he will make a short tour of inspection before 
halting during the monsoon at Mavinkere Estate. During the monsoon he 
will especially devote his time to the study of * Black Rot’ and preliminary 
experiments for its control. 

Proposed Manorial Experiments* 

It is very gratifying at this early stage of the w'orking out of the 
Scientific Assistant’s scheme to be able to record a development that has 
occurred and that may tend to greatly enhance the interest attaching to the 
scheme as a whole. 

Mr. Paul Friedrichsen, representative of the Agricultural Department of 
the Kali Syndikat (Potash Syndicate) of Germany, has addressed the 
following letter to the Scientific Officer; 

“ Referring to our correspondence of the 16th and 25 th of March with 
regard to the question of an eventual subsidy to be offered to the U.P.A.S.I. 
by the Kalisyndicate, for the purpose of carrying out through your media¬ 
tion manurial Experiments in the Coorg and Mysore Districts, I have now 
the pleasure to inform you that I have received a cable from the Kalisyndi¬ 
cate, in which they state that they fully agree to the Proposals, which I 
have latterly submitted to them in respect to the above matter. 

These proposals were the following ones ; 

“ 1.—That the Scientific Assistants of the U.P.A.S.I. might be allowed 
to carry out in the said Districts manurial Experiments with Coffee, Rubber, 
etc. 

2.—“ That the Kalisyndicate should offer a subsidy of ;fl00 per annum, 
commencing on 1st January 1913, for each District, which amount is so far 
considered as being sufficient to cover the expenses of the Experiments, and 
also the cost of the necessary Manures, etc. 

“ I may add that the Kalisyndicate is not especially interested, in 
which form Phosphatic and Nitrogenous Manures are applied, but lays stress 
upon the fact that the same are given together with Sulphate of Potash. 

‘‘ The Syndicate further expects to receive from time to time a short 
Report as to the progress of the Experiments going on, which Reports, it is 
understood, are confidential and not for publication. Later on the final 
results will be submitted to the Kalisyndicate, but these results will not be 
published until publication is agreed upon between yourself and the 
Kalisyndicate. 
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“ Hoping that you might find an early opportunity of laying this scheme 
before the U.P.A.S.I. and that the same may take it into kind consideration, 
I thank you once more on behalf of the Kalisyndicate for the assistance 
‘rendered.” 

When submitting the scheme outlined in the above letter for th^ 
consideration of the Council of the U. P. A. S. I., Mr. Anstead explained that 
the letter was the result of correspondence and frequent consultations with 
Mr. Friedrichsen lasting over the greater part of twelve months, and re¬ 
marked that he had much satisfaction in laying it before the U.P.A.S.I. 

Mysore and Coorg have been chosen,” observed the Scientific Officer, 
“because they are the only districts at present in which such Assistants are 
available and it is obvious that it is impossible for me to undertake such 
experiments unless there is a responsible officer in the district to take 
charge of them. Should other districts decide in the future to employ 
Scientific Assistants I have little doubt but that the Kalisyndikat would be 
willing to give them a similar grant. 

“ Should the districts of Mysore and Coorg in the first place and the 
U. P. A. S. I. finally decide to accept this grant, a scheme of experiments 
will be drawn up by myself in consultation with the Scientific Assistants, 
who would choose suitable places to carry them out with the consent of 
estate owners or managers. I suggest that these experiments should be 
designed to discover: 

(1) the best form of Potash to use for Coffee in conjunction with 

available forms of Phosphate and Nitrogen 

(2) the right quantities of Potash and other manures to apply 

(3) what effect if any Potash salts may have upon the growth and 
latex yield of Ceara Rubber. 

“The grant of ;flOO will be controlled by me and used to defray the 
cost of such experiments, and the cost of artificial manures. It is possible 
also that should the scheme take up too much of the time of the Scientific 
Assistants some portion of the grant would be used to employ in each 
district a native Assistant from one of the Agricultural Colleges whose 
special work would be to take charge of these experiments under the guidance 
and orders of the Scientific Assistants.” 

As is well known, Mr. Anstead considers that the manurial problem is 
the most important one as far as Coffee is concerned, and this generous 
offer of the Kalisyndikat should he thinks largely help to solve it. For this 
reason he would urgently recommend the Mysore and Croog Planters* 
Associations to adopt it and to ask the U. P. A. S. I. at the coming Annual 
Meeting to accept the grant on their behalf. Mr. Anstead would especially 
call attention to the paragraph in Mr. Friedrichsen’s letter dealing with the 
reports on these experiments, from which it will be seen that the Scientific 
Department of the U. P. A. S. I. have full control over such reports and the 
first lien upon them. This is an important point which has carefully occu¬ 
pied his attention during the negotiations, and the paragraph in question was 
written after full 8iscussion of the point involved, 

The matter is obviously one that calls for special attention from the 
District Planters* Associations in Mysore and Coorg. They have been 
asked for an expression of their views, and if this is in favour of Mr. 
Friedrichsen’s proposition, as Mr. Anstead hopes it will be, arrangements 
will doubtless be made for a full discussion of the subject at the next Annual 
Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 
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Soientiflo Offloep’s Papetui. 

Cl.— Hevea Rubber Seed Oil. 

Rubber planters may be interested in the following notes of some 
correspondence which has taken place between the Office of the U.P.A.S.I. 
and a London correspondent on the above subject. On 16th February this 
correspondent in the course of a letter remarked,—“ You print an article 
from Grewfcr’s iVctc's on Rubber Seed Oil. Dr. Rideal, who is an e?i^ert 
chemist and also interested in Rubber (Chairman of Cicely and Director of 
others) assures me that Para Seed Oil has no value as a substitute for 
Linseed Oil.” 

To this I replied as follows:-- 

“The Imperial Institute are perhaps the highest authority on the uses 
of new products. 

“ In a letter to to the Planters’ Association, Ceylon, Prof. W. R. Dunstan, 
the Chemist of the Imperial Institute, recently said :— 

Investigations conducted at the Imperial Institute have shown that 
Para Rubber Seed Oil is suitable for technical use as a substitute for 
Linseed oil and similar drying oils and technical trials with the oil conducted 
by manufacturers at the suggestion of the Imperial Institute have afforded 
conclusive confirmation of this view.’ ” 

This opinion is repeated with full information on the subject in the 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute Vol. I 1903 p. 156, Vol. II 190+ p. 22 and 
Vol. VII 1909 p. 95 and again in a recent Bulletin it is repeated that the 
seeds contain about 42% of a liquid drying oil very similar in properties to 
linseed oil and capable like that oil of being used in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, rubber substitutes, oil cloth, soft soap, and other 
important industrial products.” 

“In view of these statements experiments are being conducted here to 
develop the oil industry on a large scale and so Dr. Rideal’s statement 
comes as rather a shock. Before accepting it, and consequently modifying 
or stopping experimental work with this oil altogether, I should like to know 
whether the Imperial Institute have changed their views and also to know 
the views of the trade on the subject, and in fact exactly how Dr. Rideal 
supports his view which is in opposition to previously reported opinion.” 

This elicited the following reply, from Dr. Rideal himselfI am 
afraid you have rather exaggerated what I told you with regard to Hevea 
seed oil, as I certainly did not say that the oil was not likely to be of any 
practical use. What I do say is that I do not agree with Dunstan in his 
opinion that Hevea seed oil is suitable for technical use as a substitute for 
Linseed oil and similar drying oils. It has not nearly such good drying 
properties as linseed oil as his own figures show in Vol. VII 1909 p. 95 of the 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. Not being a good drying oil, if used as a 
substitute for linseed oil it would make inferior paint and varnishes. What 
he means by rubber seed oil for rubber substitutes I cannot make out. 
Oil cloth is another thing which I do not think this oil would be good for as 
a quick drying oil is all important in this industry. Soft soap is the only 
thing in the list which it would be good for and if your friends in Bangalore 
like to grow Hevea in order to make soft soap out of the seed oil they are 
welcome to the suggestion.” 

This is very interesting and the next step is to find out if possible what 
sort of a price Hevea Seed Oil is likely to command in the European market 
during the next few years. Of course it does not interest the Rubber planter 
in the least what use is made of the oil so long as it commands a price and 
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they can turn what is a waste product into money, so Dr. RideaVs somewhat 
puerile remark at the end of his reply was uncalled for. 

While writing on this subject the following extract from the Tropical 
Life, may prove of interest:— 

“ After carefully studying the recent investigations made by the Imperial 
Institute and other experts regarding the possibilities of rubber-seed oil, we 
entered into correspondence with the Hull Oil Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, as 
we knew they were interested in the matter and had carried out fairly 
exhaustive experiments with seeds from various producing centres. As a 
result they have promised to do all they can to encourage the trade in the 
seeds (or rather the kernels, for it would never pay to ship the seeds with 
the shells on), and as they are exceptionally well placed to do so, being one 
of the pioneers of the soya-bean industry in England, we would advise those 
planters who have surplus supplies of seeds to dispose of to get into touch 
and collaborate with them, to develop the industry to mutual advantage. 
We say this because our Hull friends, having had over twenty-five years* 
experience in connection with the extraction of vegetable oils, are in an 
excellent position to manufacture and place on the market finished products 
of a high quality whether rubber-seed oils, meal or cake. As it is every¬ 
thing to make a good start, the knowledge that the first deliveries to be 
made to the public of rubber-seed products will be carefully prepared, should 
prove a great incentive to the planters to do their share in building up this 
promising new industry and make them ready and anxious to get into touch 
with such a firm. 

From all accounts, although the quantity of seed available will not be 
on a very large scale either this year or in 1913, still many of the large 
estates have already realized the possibilities of increased returns from the 
trees through the large accumulations of seeds they see around them, and 
which for the most part at present, simply remain on the ground to rot, the 
supply already exceeding the demand for planting elsewhere. 

“ As regards the yield, some of the estates report that their (Hevea) 
trees in full bearing will produce about 8 tons of nuts to the 100 acres. At 
200 trees to the acre, this would work out at under 1 lb. per tree (17,920 lbs, 
to 20,000 trees). Allowing however, 1 lb. of seed per tree, since Messrs. 
Figgis & Co. in their annual report (see January issue, p. 14) speak of 
40,000,000 trees as coming into bearing in Malaya alone, this centre would 
thus yield 18,000 to 20,000 tons of seeds, whilst on the basis of the yield 
given by the planters of 8 tons of seed per 100 acres, the 350,000 acres said 
to be planted in Malaya in 1911 would give 28,000 tons again when all the 
trees come into full bearing. Besides these, we have 40.000 acres mentioned 
in the same report as being under rubber in Ceylon, and the centres other 
than Malaya, which should give another 40,000 tons; and no doubt the 
Brazilian seringuieros, even away in the high forests, would soon add their 
share to the supplies, while the forests that are being cleared to facilitate 
ingress and egress to the self-sown trees, as well as the rapidly increasing 
plantation areas, which in four years* time are expected to contain 6,000,000 
trees, would also send supplies, 

“ What will probably cause the planter and estrada owner alike to 
utilize the rubber seeds and other by-products on their estates, will be the 
need, when the price of rubber drop^ as the production increases, to press 
everything into their service in order to swell the profits, whilst the same 
brokers who sell the rubber can also arrange to sell the seeds, thereby 
increasing thcJir brokerage as well. Others who wait to see how this pioneer 
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work prospers, will find if they are not careful that they have got left out in 
the cold. 

“ The cost of collection, decortication and transport should not, and 
will not, we are sure, prove excessive when the trade is well established. 
With regard to the transport, whether down to the coast or across the sea, 
since the rubber already there has to be sent, the same means of transport 
could be used for the seeds. 

“ The shells must be removed before the seeds are exported, for since 
they are no use to the oil mills, and as they represent at least 50 per cent, 
of the total weight of the seed, to ship the seeds complete would be needlessly 
costly, in fact extremely wasteful 

“ Decorticating machines suitable for the work are not expensive ; pro¬ 
bably as with palm nuts, the cracking can be done expediously and cheaply 
by centrifugal force, and in any case the decortication could be done by native 
labour under white supervision, and the cost should be cheaper abroad than 
over here. Again, the fact that the seeds must be dried before shipment 
almost renders decortication to be obligatory, and the combined saving 
weight and measurement, by removing the shells and surplus moisture would 
enable any shipper exporting properly dried kernels only, to undersell those 
shipping the seeds as collected. Bridge’s rotary driyer or similar machines 
would do the work cheaply and quickly, using the shell as fuel, unless the 
shell also is found to contain a by-product that pays to extract. 

“ The same as with copra, to place the industry on a really commercial 
basis, parcels of at least 100 tons should be shipped at a time. Smaller par¬ 
cels do not meet with approval from the mills on this side and thus not at¬ 
tracting the large buyers, the competition on the market would be reduced, 
and lower prices realised. 

“ Many attempts have been made to arrive at a reliable estimate as to 
the number of Hevea seeds it would take to make a ton of decorticated ker¬ 
nels. Also what the cost f, o- b, at the producing centre would be. and 
what price can be looked for on this side per ton of kernels. We weighed 
some old]seeds we had by us in the office, they went 40 to the \ lb. or allowing 
50 per cent, for the weight of the shells, 320 kernels to *he lb. or something 
under i million kernels to the ton, but the Hull Oil Ma^^ ifacturing Co., Ltd., 
tell us they have received samples of seeds from pra tically every centre, 
and find that, judging by these, no two districts produce rubber seeds exactly 
alike. Taken as a whole, the estimated value of Hevea kernels (f.e., decorti¬ 
cated seeds) on April 12, 1912, was from £9 to £lt \ er ton, according to 
quality, bags included, not weight, c. i. f. any United K ngdoin port, less the 
usual 2i per cent, discount.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Coffee-Growing in Madagascar. 

Coffee-growing in Madagascar is beginning to take an important plac e 
amongst the agricultural industries of the island. In the Mananjary district 
there are no fewer than twenty coffee-growing estates, containing at least 
700,000 plants, producing at the present time about 120 tons annually. It 
is estimated that the yield from these plantations will in a few years’ time 
be increased to at least 500 tons. The Liberian variety of coffee is chiefly 
thrown in Madagascar, but many planters arei ntroducing a qaulity resem¬ 
bling East Indian, with small berries and thin husks. Madagascar coffee is 
ibeginning to find a market in France.^ 
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RUBBER. 

Fertillzera In Rubber Cultivation. 

Experience has proved the necessity of a certain amount of fertilizationt 
as a condition of successfully cultivating rubber trees in tropical climates* 
this being particularly the case with Hevea, This fact has commenced to 
interest tropical planters, more especially those of the Federated Malay 
States, Ceylon and the Dutch Indies, who are trying to derive advantage 
from the more or less exact data now available on the subject. 

As pointed out by a writer in “ Le Caoutchouc et La Gutta-Percha,** it 
has become more and more evident that certain chemical products exercise 
a favourable influence, not only upon the development of rubber vegetation, 
but also upon the yield of latex. On this point, preliminary experiments 
made in British India have proved that the application of nitrate of soda 
increases the flow of latex and the proportion of rubber produced. . 

In the course of experiments at Hawaii (Keanoe) with Manihot trees, 
to which Chilian nitrate had been applied at a depth of 4 inches, those to 
which i pound had been used yielded from 2 to 3 ounces. The action of 
the fertilizer was noticeable after 48 hours. 

As to Castilloa, European theoretical experiments have demonstrated 
the probable value for the purpose in question of salts of lime and potash 
and of azoted compounds. The opinion has, however, been expressed that 
the use of potassic fertilizers encourages the development of vegetable 
parasites; this subsidiary question needing consideration. Lime, it is added, 
seems to be at present justly attracting the particular attention of planters in 
the East. 

While the results obtained in the Federated Malay States by the use 
of lime are of interest, they are not, it is believed, of universal application* 
Where it is impossible to procure a sufficiency of lime at- an advantageous 
price, it is considered questionable whether the attempt to cultivate Hcvea 
is advisable. 

The soils in the English Asiatic possessions are generally deficient in 
lime, phosphates and potash, but often contain quantities of azote, particularly 
in situations formerly covered with virgin forests. 

Based on the above facts, there follows an interesting disquisition of 
the action of fertilizers on turfy, argillaceous and sandy soils; concluding 
with the following remarks :— 

“ There are consequently arguments for and against the use of fertilizers, 
either in the form of chemicals, or as a vegetable covering. It is for the 
planter, after studying the different methods of cultivation, to ascertain for 
himself, in each particular case what kind of fertilizing is advisable. . . . 
The qnestion is a very complex one and does not admit of a solution appli¬ 
cable to all cases .”—India Rubber World, 

A Million Aores of Plantation Rubbei*. 

While estimates affecting other parts of the world are necessarily more 
or less approximate, the figures available with regard to Asiatic rubber 
plantations are sufficiently exact.to afford a basis of calculation. 

In a recent issue the Revue Internationale,’* after discussing the 
various items of which it is composed, put forward an estimate of the surface 
planted in Asia with rubber, of 826,541 acres. 

By a detailed comparison of this estimate with the recent figures of Mr. 
D. Milton Figart, United States Vice-Consul General at Singapore (published. 
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by The India Rubber Worlds January 1, 1912, p. 161), the following 
results are shown:— 

Estimated Rubber Acreages, 1910. 



Revue 

Internationale. 

Mr. Figart. 

Malay 

... ... 

362,853 

362,853 

Ceylon 

... 

238,822 

241,885 

Java ... 

... 

106,664 

... 

Sumatra 

... ••• 

80,000 

... 

Netherlands India (Java 

and Sumatra) ... 

... 

150,000 

India and Burma... 

... ... 

26,202 

43,525 

Borneo 

... ... 

12,000 

• •• 

Cochin China 

... 

... 

11,000 


Total ... 

826,541 

809,263 


The first estimate, while higher than others which have recently 
appeared, is considered by the writer of the article to fall short of the exact 
conditions. 

With regard to Africa, it is added that the cultivation of rubber is 
extending, there being in the German East and West African colonies 
and in the French colonies several thousand hectares (of 2*47 acres) planted 
with Funtumia^ Ceard and Hcvea^ part of the trees being in a productive 
condition. 

In Mexico there are, it is stated, 100,000 acres planted in rubber. The 
acreage in British Guiana is stated to be 1,700 acres, of which 1,000 are in 
Hevea alone. In Dutch Guiana there are said to be 800 acres in Hevca 
Brasiliensis^ 17 plantations being engaged in the cultivation of this variety. 
Trinidad and Tobago have, it is added, 2,300 acres under cultivation, 
planted with about 85 per cent, of Castilloa, 11 per cent. Hevea, and 4 per 
cent, of Funtumia, 

Taking as a basis the French estimate for Asia quoted above, and 
adding to it the figures given for the other parts of the world, the result 
would be approximately as follows:— 


Asia 

• •• 

Acres. 
... 826.541 

Africa (say) 

• •• 

10,000 

Mexico, etc., (say) ... 


... 100.000 

British Guiana 

• • • 

1,700 

Dutch Guiana 

• •• 

... 800 

Trinidad and Tobago 

• • • 

I*. 2,300 


Total 941,341 


These figures applying to 1910 and being, moreover, avowedly incom¬ 
plete, it is evident that by allowing for 1911 even a normal amount of new 
planting, the ‘‘ million acres in plantation rubber ” which has been spoken of 
has possibly been already exceeded. 

In its concluding sentence the article thus deals with the general 
question of plantation vs, wild rubber : 

“ Plantations may therefore seriously compete with the production of 
wild rubber; but the contest, while becoming keen, is not destined to cause 
wild rubber to disappear, if its production is rationally conducted, if the 
methods of extraction correspond with the physiology of the trees, and if 
., . . . replanting takes place under conditions of natural vegetable.”— India 
Rubber World. 
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Rubber Cultivation In Mexico* 

As is pointed out in La Quinzaine Coloniale for July 10, 1911, the 
rubber produced in Mexico is mainly of two kinds: Guayule, from Parthe- 
nium ar^entatum^ and the product o{4^astilloa clastica. 

It is stated further that the total export amounts to 5,532 tons valued 
at over ^1,600,000. Of this quantity 407 tons was from Castilloa, 163 tons 
out of this having been obtained from cultivated trees. It is estimated that 
the total area of the Castilloa plantations is about 90,000 acres, and in these 
rubber is being obtained at present from only a small proportion of the 
trees. 

Although about 93 per cent, of the total shipments of rubber was 
Guayule, the proportion is bound to become greatly lessened on account of 
the decreasing numbers of the wild plants and the fact that those raised in 
plantations have not given the yields that were expected from them. 

Rubber Trees in Times of Drought. 

An exceedingly interestingBdemonstration has been given during the past 
season in the West Indies and the Guianas, of the conduct of rubber trees 
under conditions of severe drought. It cannot be claimed that this has been 
a free demonstration, for, as a matter of fact, it has been in a general way 
extremely expensive, but it has afforded much valuable information to 
rubber planters. 

There has been a very severe drought, continuing for many months, 
throughout all the Southern group of the West Indian Islands, and cover¬ 
ing the Northern part of the continent of South America. Some idea of its 
severity may be gained from the fact that for the first three months of this 
year the rainfall in British Guiana was less than 2i inches, as compared 
with over 20 inches for the same period last year. In the islands the cacao 
and banana crops have been practically ruined ; in fact all vegetation seems 
to have suffered severely—with the one exception of rubber. The rubber 
trees in Trinidad and the adjacent islands appear to have gone through the 
drought in practically their normal condition, giving fully, or at least approxi¬ 
mately, the same yield as in former years. In Trinidad, for instance, there 
are two large trees, planted many years ago, which for some time have 
produced an annual yield of ten pounds each ; they were ready this year, 
each with its ten pounds of rubber, just as if the rainfall had been frequent 
and copious. 

The exports of balata from British Guiana for the first three months of 
the year dropped to 23,000 pounds from nearly 73,000 pounds, the production 
for the same three months last year. This marked shrinkage was not 
because of the decreased yield of the trees, but almost wholly because the 
drying up of the rivers—the only means of communication between the 
balata forests and the export point—had rendered it impossible in many 
instances, and difficult in all, to send the usual expeditions to the balata 
camps, or to bring the rubber down to port after it had been secured. 

While the meagreness of the rainfall during the last eight months has 
played havoc with many of the plantation activities in the West Indies and 
adjacent shores of South America, it certainly has given strong encourage¬ 
ment to rubber planters in that section, for it has proved, that in rubber, 
they have a tree that will weather, unimpaired in condition and in yield, a 
season of marked disaster to other planting industries.— India Rubber 
World, 

Rubbei* Industry in Sumatra. 

The following information is from the report by the British Vice-Consul 
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at Medan (Mr. A. L. Mathewson) on the trade of the East Coast of Sumatra 
in 1911, which will shortly be issued 

The cultivation of plantation rubber is already one of the most impor¬ 
tant industries in Sumatra and bids fair to be a factor of very considerable 
importance in future in furthering the development of the east coast of the 
island. It is calculated that approximately live-eighths of the whole capital 
invested is British. One or two hitherto unexploited districts have been 
opened up, and there is little doubt that even more would have been done 
in this direction had better means of communication by road and rail been 
available. A large number of companies intend to plant little or nothing 
further in 1912, but several are preparing to plant considerable areas. 

Reliable statistics as to the amount of capital invested in the rubber 
industry in Sumatra and the area under plantation rubber are unobtainable. 
Returns show at the end of 1911 approximately 130,000 acres planted, of 
which over 125,000 acres are under Hcvea Brasiliensis. It has been 
estimated that at the end of 1911 there was 50 British rubber companies 
working in Sumatra, with an issued 6,200,000. The capital invested in 
the cultivation of rubber on the east coast of Sumatra is approximately— 
British, ;f5,000,000, Dutch ;f3,000,000, German, ;£*80,000, Belgian, ;f62,000, 
and Swedish, ;f20,000, a total of £8,162,000. 

In the Philippines* 

“ In January, 1911. reported the Hiilippine Af^rictUtural Review 
of this year, abouf 120,000 Pa»'a seeds were obtained from Singapore. The 
larger portion of these were planted at the Singalong experiment station, 
the remainder being sent to La Granja Modelo and to the quarantine station 
at Iloilo. About 35,000 plants plants were obtained from the lot planted at 
Singalong, about 1,200 at La Granja Modelo, and 750 at Iloilo, The 
germination of the seed approximately worked out at 30 per cent. The 
seedlings at Singalong are being sold at the rate of P. 3 per 100 (1 
Philippino- 2s.), so it will be of interest to know how those importing stumps 
will fare compared with those using the Singalong seedlings. At La Granja 
Modelo and Iloilo the seedlings are, or were, being given away, so planters 
were unlikely to buy cheaper than that; at the same time some maintain, 
elsewhere than in the Philippines that stumps, if not toll old, often catch 
hold of the ground more quickly than seedlings of equal age planted at the 
same time. How successful stumps may be on oversea voyages when 
properly cared for is shown by the results obtained by Mr. Stuart R. Cope, 
who has his consignments regularly watered on the voyage. “ I am 
informed,” Mr. Herbert Wright tells us in the Fourth Edition of his “ Hevea 
Brasilieiisis” just issued (p.480), “that in the case of a consignment of 
50,000 sent from Ceylon to the Cameroons, the actual delivery * live and 
in good condition ’ was 43,726,” 

The old Ceara trees at La-Granja Modelo were tapped, but no returns 
are given as to the yield, 

Amsterdam Market. 

The results obtained during 1911 show a considerable advance on 
previous years, and it is expected th.at the arrivals on this market will 
increase very rapidly during the next few years as the plantations in the 
colonies attain full production. The total arrivals of rubber of all kinds 
at Amsterdam amounted to 240 tons, of which 146 tons were Hcvea and 
Ficus from Java, the remainder being miscellaneous kinds. The 
prices during 1911 varied from 3fl. 50c, (55. 10^.) to 2fl. 45c. (4s. \d^) 
for Hcvea, from 3fl. 45c. (5s. 9d,) to Ifl. 80c. (3s.) for Ficus, and 2fl. 
65c. (4s. 5d.) to Ifl. 40c. (2s. 4d,) for Castilloa per Dutch lb. 
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TEA. 

The Amepican Tea Industpy. 

(From The San Francisco Grocer) 

“ American Tea is by no means an impossible product of the future,” 
says Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, he being of the 
opinion that the obstacles in the way of this achievement may finally be 
overcome by persistent effort. 

Modern Tea Machinery Industry. 

The work in Tea culture carried on at Summerville, S. C., has continued 
to give favourable results, and although this season was somewhat discourag¬ 
ing from the standpoint of rainfall, the year has been satisfactory. A 
machine to prune the plants either in the flat or convex type of cut has done 
successful work saving expensive hand-labour and Tea-picking apparatus is 
now receiving attention, and some small samples of machine-picked Tea 
have been obtained. When these two operations are successfully done by 
machines, the labour problem in the American Tea-raising industry will 
have been solved. 

Of the world’s annual consumption,'exclusive of the very large local use 
in China (the extent of which is unknown), amounting to about 700,000,000 lbs., 
150,000,000 lbs. is produced in China, and the recent trouble there is bound 
to interfere to a great extent with this industry, and will, in all probability, 
bring about a re-adjustment of the Tea trade of the world. 

Home Industry May Promote Consumption. 

The people of the United States,although considered a Coffee-drinking 
nation, consume annually upwards of 100,000,000 lbs. of Tea, for which 
616,000,000 or more are paid. The imports of Tea for every fifth year from 
1853 to 1908, inclusive, show a general increase in the quantity of Tea 
imported, and it is possible by establishing a Tea industry at home, to 
greatly increase the consumption, as h.as been done in Great Britain sine. 
Tea became a staple of her Indian Colonies. 

The Secretary asserts that “ The ability of the Tea plant to adapt 
itself to a wide range of conditions is exceeded only by wheat, and that the 
climate of the Southern States is in general fairly suited to its cultivation ; 
for, although the rainfall is much less than in most of the Tea-producing 
countries, the average annual temperature is lower, hence there is less 
evaporation, and therefore less rainfall is needed. 

“For its successful growth the Tea plant requires a deep, fertile, well- 
drained, friable and easily penetrable loam containing a large amount of 
well-decomposed organic matter, such as is found in much of the Southern 
territory. 

“ In establishing a Tea plantation there is nothing more important than 
the selection of the seed, especially when imported. As about one only in 
every three shipments arrives in good germinating condition, the cost of 
importation assumes a high figure. When gardens become general in this 
country the expense of importation will become unnecessary, and even now 
Tea seed gathered from Pinehurst S. C., costs less than 65.00 per 100 lbs. 
while imported seed costs 650.00 per 100 lbs .”-—and Coffee Trade 
Journal, 

Amsterdam Market. 

The arrivals of Java tea at Amsterdam were again considerably less 
during than in the previous year, 1909. 174,399 cases; 1910. 157,631, 
1911, 136,790. 

The average price during 1911 was 9d, per Dutch lb. 
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REPORTS OP COMPANIES. 

Poonmudi Tea and Rubber Co. 

The Directors of the Poonmudi Tea and Rubber Company, in their 
■second annual report, state that, after providing for general expenses, London 
office expenses, superintendent’s commission, ;f325 19s. 9rf. for depreciation, 
and writing ^381 10s. 4^i. off preliminary and formation expenses, the net 
profit for the year amounts to ^*8,073 8s. 6^/. To this has been added the 
sum of 14s. (id. During the year an interim dividend of 2j per cent, was 
paid cn the ordinary shares, and the Directors now propose to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent, (making 12^ per cent, for the year), to place 1,000 
to reserve, and to carry forword the balance of £474 7s. to the next account. 
The crops amounted to 802,278 lbs. tea (against 766,658 lbs. last year), 
which was produced at a cost of 4‘02rL and realised 6*96^. per lb. and 
6*716 lb. rubber, which realised 4s. 4*27^i. per lb. for the portion sold. The 
December report gives a total of 15,217 rubber trees, which are being 
tapped. The estimate for the current season is for a crop of 780,000 lbs. 
of tea and 15,000 lbs. of rubber, and provides for the up-keep of the present 
clearings, in addition to general expenditure, installation of a new engine 
and new rubber machinery to deal with the increasing crop. 197 acres of 
land, as foreshadowed in last year’s report, have been acquired dining the 
year, and a further 118 acres have been purchased from the Government. 
The Board have to report with great regret the death of their colleague, 
Mr. David W. T. Valentine, which occurred in February last. 

Rani Travanoore Rubbei* Co. 

The Directors of the Rani Travancore Rubber Company, Ltd., in their 
annual report, state that the receipts from sale of rubber were as under: — 
Rubber sold in London, 190,514 lbs., £43,975 5s. 7d.; rubber sold in Ceylon. 
2,718 lbs., £585 17s. Sd. Transfer fees and interest amounted to £190 
19s. 2d., making £44,752 2s. bd. in all. Expenditure in Ceylon and London, 
including directors’ fees, London charges, income tax, etc., amounted to 
£18,211 18s. 3(L, leaving the profit for the year £26,540 4s. 2d., to which 
must be added the balance brought forw.ard from last year £4,486 6s. Id.., 
making a total of £31,026 10s. 9d. £5,000 has been transferred to reserve 
account, and £2,000 to depreciation account, leaving a balance of £24,026 
10s. 9d.. out of which it is proposed to pay a dividend of 7 per cent, for the 
year 1911 (less income tax), and to carry forward to next year a balance of 
£5,733 16s. bd. The crop of rubber for the year 1911 was 193,232 lbs., 
against 125,000 lbs. estimated in the prospectus. This crop was obtained 
from approximately 213,440 trees. The apportioned cost of the rubber, 
f.o.b. Colombo, was is. l.tld. per lb. A further area of 1,116, 140 acres is 
being planted up in rubber this year, distributed as follows :—Vellanadi 75 
acres, Perinaad 65 acres. The factories on Sittar and Shaliacary were 
enlarged last year, and are being further added to this year. A factory was 
built on Vellanadi during the past year, and the erection of the Perinaad 
factory is now being proceeded with. The rubber estimate for the current 
season is 325,000 lbs. The Directors have made the following contracts for 
forward delivery of first latex rubber, viz.x —24 tons, delivery July to 
December, 1912, at 4s. iH^i. per lb.; 18 tons, delivery August to December, 
1912, at 5s. 5rf. per lb,; 24 tons, delivery January to December, 1913, at 
4s. 9d. per lb, 

Kanan Davan Hllla Produce Co- 

The Directors of the Kanan Devan Hills Produce Company, in their 
annual report, state that the credit balance from last year was £7,583 8s. 
lid. The profit for the year is £109,664 6s. (id., less interest, discount on 
bills, etc., and commission on profits, £l3,203 12s. There has been written 
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off Block Expeaditure, Suspense Account 5,000; expenses in connection 
with issue of Cumulative Preference shares in 1911, ;^’3,470 17s. 2d.\ and a 
dividend of 6 per cent, on the Cumulative Preference shares was paid on 
December 15th, 1911, ;f27,269 17s. 4^., leaving a balance of ;f58,303 8s. lldf., 
out of which the directors propose to pay, on June 7th, a dividend of 7 per 
cent, on the ordinary shares, and to carry forward to next year, ^5,803 
8s. \\d. The tea crop amounted tb 8,423,331 lbs., against a yield of 
7,974,308 lbs. in 1910. The average price obtained, viz,, 8*45iL, is *51cf. 
over that realised for the previous season’s crop. The planted area of the 
Company’s estates is now 19,54*4 acres, viz,, 17,632 acres of tea, 50 acres of 
coffee (interplanted with tea;, 640 acres of cinchona, 680 acres of rubber 
429 acres of sisal, and 113 acres of camphor. It is proposed to plant out 
718 acres of tea and 100 acres of rubber in Travancore during the current 
season. The estimates of crops for 1912 are: tea 8,919,000 lbs., coffee 
200 cwt., cinchona 278,400 lbs., and rubber 4,000 lbs. , 

Anglo-Amarioan Direct Tea Trading Co. 

The Directors of the Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading Company^ 
Ltd., in their annual report, state that the credit balance from last year was 
jf2,092 5s. Sfi. The profit for the year is ji*!08,929 16s. Zd,, less interest, 
discount on bills, etc., and commission on profits, ^8,074 6s. Zd, There has 
been written off Block Expenditure, Suspense Account, 8,000 ; dividend of 
6 per cent, on the Cumulative Preference shares, paid on December 22nd, 
1911, 16,542 12s.; leaving a balance of ;f78,405 3s. 8d., out of which the 

Directors propose to pay, on May 31st, a dividend of 12 per cent, on the 
ordinary shares, and to carry forward to nejct year £2,284 7s, 8d, The 
crop of tea was 6,213,468 lbs., against a yield in 1910 of 5,932,461 lbs.; and 
of rubber 154,332 lbs. against 90, 827 lbs. The crop of cocoa was 883 cwt., 
of coffee 4,229 cwt., and of cardamoms 48,924 lbs. The average price 
secured for the tea crop is 8*27d. per lb., against 7’78d. per lb. hi 1910 ; and 
for rubber 5s. 8d, per lb., against 6s. 4d. per lb. The area’ under plant is 
now 17,094 acres, consisting of 12,099 acres of tea (about 1,700 acres of the 
area in Ceylon being interplanted with Para rubber); 1,717 acres of coffee ; 
1,255 acres of Para rubber in separate clearings in Ceylon, and 250 acres in 
the Anamallai Hills of South India ; 907 acres of cardamoms; 741 acres of 
cocoa; 50 acres of cinchona; 65 acres of camphor; and 10 acres of cocoanuts. 
The profit obtained from the Company’s distributing businesses was satis¬ 
factory. The estimates of crops for 1912 are: Tea 6,485,500 lbs., cocoa 
2,500 cwt., coffee 7,620 cwt., cardamoms 31,400 lbs., and rubber 210,000 lbs. 
70,000 lbs. of rubber were sold forward for delivery during the current year 
at an average of 5s. 6id, per lb., and 55,000 lbs. have been sold for delivery 
during 1913 at 4s. 7id, per lb. 

Stagbrook Rubber and Tea. 

The directors report for the year 1912 that the net profit earned after 
writing off a further ^,'500 to depreciation on machinery and buildings, and 
placing ;fl,000 to reserve fund, was £6,886, To this must be added the 
sum of 1,015 carried forward from last year, making a total of 7,901. Out 
of this the directors recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent, per annum on the paid-up capital, which will absorb £6,000, 
leaving a balance of ;{*1,901 to be carried forward to next year; 433,221 Ibs^ 
of tea and 30,000 lbs. of rubber were harvested during the year, against 
450,551 lbs. of tea and 10,501 lbs. of rubber last year. The tea sold at an 
average price in London of 8*37d. per lb., and the rubber 4s. 10*28rf. per 
lb., as against 7T9r^. per Ib. and 5s. 074^^. per lb., respectively, last year. 
The estimated crops for the current season are: 500,000 lbs. of tea and 
62,000 lbs, of rubber. 
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A Still for Camphor. 

In the Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. VII, No. 15, p. 237 a correspondent 
asked for drawings of a camphor still. Mr. L. Lewton«Brain, the Director of 
Agriculture in the Federated Malay States, in reply to a letter the Scientific 
Officer wrote to him on the subject, has most kindly sent a Bulletin recently 
published by his Department which contains an account of recent experi¬ 
ments in Malay with the distillation of Camphor, together with a description 
of a still designed for the purpose and drawings. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to reproduce the.se drawings in the Chronicle, but a reprint of 
a lengthy extract from the Bulletin describing the still and the results 
obtained with it is commenced in this number, and, Mr. Anstead will be 
happy to forward tracings of the drawings to any planter who wishes to 
obtain them, 

CAMPHOR FROM CINNAMOMUM CAMPHORA. 

Preliminary Distillation Experiments, 

Preparation of Materials for Distillation. —The first distilla¬ 
tions, which were on a small scale only, were carried out in 1909 with 
prunings from five year old trees. The small stems and leaves were cut into 
pieces about an inch long by means of a parang (native knife). On a large 
scale this cutting could be done more economically in a special machine 
similar to a chaff cutting machine. Experiments were made with the follow¬ 
ing material:—(1) Whole leaves, ^2) Leaves cut into small pieces, (3) Air- 
dried leaves, (4) Mouldy leaves, (5) Stems cut into small pieces. 

Description of Small Apparatus.— The initial experiments were 
carried out in a copper still of a capacity of 1J gallons ("—6*8 litres) capable 
of holding 1 pound (—680 grammes) of leaves or about 4 pounds (—1814 
grammes) of small stems. An ordinary glass “ Liebig” condenser was used 
to cool the camphor and oil. Steam was generated in a separate vessel and 
passed into the copper still through a glass connecting tube. 

Yields. —In these initial experiments 11*8 kilogrammes (= 26 pounds) 
of prunings, consisting of 64‘9 per cent, leaves and 35*1 per cent, small 
stems, were obtained from the Experimental Plantations, Batu Tiga, 
Selangoi^, being part of the prunings from a five year old tree. 
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The following results were obtained from different distillations :— 




Weight 



Yield on 

Yield on 


Weight of 

after air¬ 


Yield 

original 

dried 


luaterial 

drying 

Description of 

(gram¬ 

materia! 

material 


(grainines). 

(grammes.) 

material. 

mes). 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

400 


Cut leaves 

4-89 

1*22 


2 

500 


do 

5‘86 

1*17 


3 

1.500 


Small stems 

675 

0*45 


4 

500 


Leaves and stems 

6*25 

1*25 


5 

1,000 


Small stems 

6*00 

' 0*06 


6 

500 


Mouldy leaves 

6*26 

1*25 


7 

500 

300 

Leaves 

6*27 

1*25 

2*06 

S 

500 


Mouldy leaves 

7*35 

1*47 


9 

750 

468 

Air-dried leaves 

8 27 

1*10 

1*26 

10 

500 

240 

do 

5*83 

1 16 

2*40 

11 

500 

270 

Atr-dned mouldy 







leaves 

771 

1*54 

2*80 

12 

500 

285 

Air-dried leaves 

7*53 

1*15 

2*60 

13 

500 


Leaves and stems 

7*92 

1*58 



In all of 

the above 

distillations, the 

distillate 

consisted 

chiefly of 

camphor with 

very little oil. 



* 


Distillation of Camphor on a 

Commercial Scal 

E. 


The initial experiments were carried out, as described abo\c, in a small 
copper still, the camphor and oil being condensed in a glass “ Liebig” con¬ 
denser. In this way it was comparatively easy to ascertain when all the 
camphor and oil had been completely distilled from the material. Subse¬ 
quent experiments on a larger scale were carried out during 1909 with the 
same apparatus as is now being used with the exception of the condenser. 

Description of Large Apparatus. —The apparatus, originally em¬ 
ployed for distillation on a large scale, consisted of the following :—Vide 
Figs. 1—5). 

(a) Boiler,—(Vide Fig. 1 A and Fig. 3). Horizontal cylindrical boiler, 
fitted with water level, safety valve, exit pipe for steam, and opening for 
filling. The dimensions of the boiler were as follows:— 

Length.2 ft. 6 inches* 

Diameter . 1 ft. 9 inches. 

The boiler was erected on a brick and cement foundation and supported 
by stout iron bars. Heat was applied by means of a wood fire on an open 
hearth beneath. 

(h) StilL —(Vide Fig, 1 B). The still consisted of a vertical cylindrical 
vessel of cast iron with a flange at the top. A perforated iron plate resting 
on a ridge about 5 inches from the bottom supported the camphor primings. 
The exit steam pipe from the boiler was connected to the still below the 
perforated plate below the perforated plate a tap was supplied to the still to 
draw off from time to time any condensed steam so that the material in the 
still did not lie in water. 

The still was closed on top by a circular iron plate resting on the flange,, 
with an asbestos ring to render the apparatus steam-tight. This plate was 
screwed down with thumb screws attached to swinging bolts which are fixed 
to the side of the still. The dimensions of the still were as follows :— 

Height of Steel ... ••• ... ... 2 feet 9 inches. 

Diameter of Still... ••• ... ... 1 foot 9 inches^ 

Capacity in terms of green camphor leaves ... 60 pounds. 

Capacity in terms of camphor wood ,. 100 pounds. 

Capacity in terms of pruning (leaves and 

small twigs) ... ... ... ... 90 pounds. 

(c) Condenser,—Vide Fig. 5). The condenser used in the experiments 
carried out on a large scale in 1909, was a “ Liebig” condenser with four 
tubes, round which cold water circulated. It consisted of a vertical 
cylinder of iron with a chamber at both ends, connected together by four 
copper tubes. Cold water entered at the bottom and flowed away at the 
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top. The bottom and top of the condenser were closed by iron plates 
resting on flanges fixed by means of screws, and rendered steam tight by 
asbestos rings, so that the plates could be detached in order to clean out the 
condenser. 

A short bent copper tube from the bottom annular space carried off the 
condensed steam, camphor and oil, which could be collected in any suitable 
vessel. The dimensions of the condenser were as follows:— 


Length 

Diameter 

Length of condensing tubes ... 
Diameter of condensing tubes... 


... 2 feet. 

... 9 inches. 

... 1 foot 9 inches. 
... 1 inch. 


An iron pipe of 1 inch diameter connected the still with the condenser. 
The whole of the above plant with the exception of the copper condensing 
tubes was made of iron. The disadvantages attached to the above appa¬ 
ratus may be detailed as follows :— 


(a). An iron condenser discolours the camphor. A copper condenser, 
which would be more expensive, would obviate this. 


(6). A tube condenser in the case of a solid distillation product like 
camphor is easily blocked as a large portion of the camphor condenses 
in the tubes. It is also difficult to obtain a special screw-cleaner that exactly 
fits the tubes. A tube condenser would, however, be useless for destinations 
on a large scale. 


(c) In the case of the still, time is wasted in discharging and recharg¬ 
ing ; this could be remedied by having a lateral opening above the perforated 
plate which could be closed by a door with asbestos packing or preferably a 
highed bottom to the still, the still being raised off the ground. In a large 
still the settling of the leaves and twigs especially after the steam has 
thoroughly soaked them, would tend to create pressure inside by blocking 
the passage of steam. This could be remedied by using a series of per¬ 
forated plates, a definite quantity of material resting on each. A preferable 
improvement and one which would simplify discharging would be to have a 
metal cage resting on a ridge near the bottom which could be lifted by 
means of a small crane or other mechanical device. 


New Still. —It was found in using this apparatus, that the boiler was 
much too large in proportion to the remainder of the apparatus and that a 
still of four or five times the capacity given above could be employed with a 
boiler of the above capacity. A still capable of holding about 400 lbs. of 
pruning has recently been constructed (Vide Fig, 2) and found to give very 
satisfactory results. 

• 

Yields. —In the preliminary experiments carried out in the above 
apparatus a whole tree (5 years old) from the Batu Tiga Experimental 
Plantations was used. It consisted of ;— 

Leaves weighing I2i lbs. representing 7‘5 per cent, of the whole 
plant. 

Stems (less than i inch diameter) weighing 30 lbs. representing 18*2 
per cent, of the whole plant. 

Woody stems (over \ inch diameter) weighing 93 lbs. representing 
56’3 per cent, of the whole plant. 

Roots weighing 29i lbs. representing 18’0 per cent, of the whole 
plant. 
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Separpte distillations were made of the leaves, stems (under i inch 
diameter), wood and roots, with the following results :— 

Yield of 

Weight of camphor and Yield 

material. Description of material. oil in ozs. per cent. 

12 5 lbs. Leaves 2’00 1‘00 

30 0 ,, Steins (under i inch diameter) 1‘07 0'22 

93 0 ,, Woody stems (over i inch diameter) 9 08 0’6l 

29'5 Roots 5 07 ^ 1 10 

Except in the case of the roots, the distillate consisted principally of 
solid camphor with very little oil. The distillate from the roots consisted 
entirely of an oil which appears to be quite distinct from the oil obtained 
from the leaves and wood, having a lemon-camphor odour. 

Most of the camphor was of a dirty brown colour, due to contamina¬ 
tion with iron rust, althouijh that scraped from the copper tubes of the 
condenser was nearly white. The discoloured camphor could easily be 
rendered white by sublimation. , 

Period of Distillation. 

In the preliminary experiments carried out with the glass condenser, 
it was found that all the camphor and oil distilled over within three hours, 
the greater portion distilling over within half an hour after steam com* 
inenced to pass through the material. 

In the later experiments, with the large apparatus, the distillations 
were carried out in each case for longer periods in order to ascertain whether 
similar results would be obtained. 

In each case the camphor and oil from three hour distillations were 
collected separately with the following results:— 

(a) Distillation of leaves, 

1st period of 3 hours. Camphor and oil. TO per cent. 

2nd do 3 hours. do Trace. 

3rd do 3 hours. do Nil. 

(h) Distillation of stems (under i inch diameter). * 

1st period of 3 hours. Camphor and oil, 0*20 per cent. 

2nd do 3 hours. do 0*02 do 

3rd do 3 hours. do Nil. 

(c) Distillation of wood (over J inch diameter). 

1st period of 3 hours. Camphor and oil. 0*56 per cent. 

2nd do 3 hours. do 0*035 do 

3rd do 3 hours. do 0*022 do 

id) Distillation of roots. 

1st period of 3 hours. Camphor and oil. 0*90 per cent. 

2nd do 3 hours. do 0*20 do 

3rd do 3 hours. do Trace. 

Conclusions. 

The results of these initial experiments lead to the following conclusions : 

1. A yield of about 1 per cent, of camphor and oil (consisting chiefly 
of camphor) may be obtained from primings from 5 year old plants and 
probably from younger plants. 

2. The distillation period should not exceed three hours in the case of 
prunings, f.c., leaves and young branches. 

3. A much larger proportion of camphor is obtained from the leaves 
that from the branches and the yield from small twigs is greater than that 
from older branches in trees of this age. 

4. Air drying of the leaves has no detrimental effect on the yield, but 
loss would probably result if the leaves were exposed to direct tropical 
sunlight. 


(To he continued.) 
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TEA. 

Tea Trade of China. 

PROJiPECTS FOR THIS YeaR’S SUPPIJES. 

The Board of Trade have received reports, through the Foreign Office, 
from H. M. Consular Officers at Shanghai, Hankow, Kiukiangand Foochow, 
with regard to the probable effect of the revolutionary disturbances upon 
the tea trade of China this season. These reports may be summarised as 
follows:— 

It is at present too early to predict the amount of the new season’s total 
crop ; but so far as is known, the tea trees in the tea-growing districts have 
not been damaged, and there is no reason to anticipate a shortage in the 
crop itself. It is feared, however, that there may be a serious shortage in 
the supplies available for export, owing to financial difficulties. The finan¬ 
cing of the crop is usually arranged by foreign firms through native (Chinese) 
banks; but, owing to the almost complete disappearance of these banks, 
especially at Hankow and at Shanghai, it will probably be necessary for 
the foreign firms to finance the growers up-country themselves. 

There is, moreover, owing to the disturbances a feeling of considerable 
uncertainty as to whether money sent to the growers will actually reach its 
destination ; it is understood that certain firms have applied for military 
guards to escort the convoys carrying money to the tea-growing districts. 

It is consequently anticipated that the supplies for export will be late 
in coming forward ; and that there will be a shortage in the total supply 
available for export variously estimated at from 20 to 35, 40 or even 50 per 
cent. High prices are expected to rule as the result of the shortage. It is 
expected that the so-called “ first crop ” leas will be particularly affected. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the “ brick ” tea trade in 
the Kiangsi district was seriously interfered with last year; there was a delay 
of nearly three months in starting work in the brick tea factories, and 
prices advanced considerably. Foreign merchants engaged in the brick tea 
trade ^which is mainly carried on with Russia;/ anticipate a very short 
supply again this year. 

Netherlands East Indiess 

The following information is from the report by H. M. Consul at 
Batavia (Mr. J. \V. Stewart) <'on the trade of Java, Sumatra, &c., in 1911 :— 

Tea Exports from Java ,—The exports of Java tea during the years 
1910 and 1911 were as follows :— 


To 



1910. 

1911. 




lbs. 

lbs. 

Netherlands 

••• 

... 

18,804,300 

22,649,400 

United Kingdom ... 

*.• 

... 

13,074,800 

15,501,500 

Australia 

••• 

... 

2,229,800 

5,578,600 

Singapore, for transhipment to 

North 

China 



and Russia 

••• 

... 

3,973,700 

3,237,600 

Russia 

••• 

... 

106,500 

2,005,300 

Canada and America 

••• 

... 

193,400 

403,800 

Other countries 

... 

... 

2,256,700 

1,142,300 



Total... 

40,639,200 

50,518,500 
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Tea Trade of Asia. 

(From Consul-General George E. Anderson, Hongkong). 

While the production of tea in the districts from which Hongkong draws 
its supplies seems to have been greater in 1911 than in 1910. The total 
exports of tea by way of Hongkong during 1911 were only about 74 per 
cent, of those in the year previous. The statistics of the Hongkong 
General Chamber of Commerce show the exports to have been as follows 



1910. 

1911. 

To Continental Europe 

16,950 

4,385 

To Great Britain 

37,948 

48,387 

To the United States and Canada... 

35,985 

12,682 

Total ... 

90,883 

65,454 


The increased shipments to Europe were in line with the augmented 
demand in that part of the world. The decrease in the volume of the ship¬ 
ments to the United States and Canada was due partly to American 
restrictions against artificial colouring, but particularly affected Canada, for 
the value of shipments to the United States rose considerably. However, 
the decreasing nature of the movement to the United States is indicated by 
the fact that figures covering the exports of tea from Foochow show that 
shipments to Etitope from that port increased frbin 11,143,811 pounds in 
1910 to 14,329,339 pounds in 1911, while shipments to the United States and 
Canada declined from 4,589,033 pounds to 3,260,018 pounds, total ship¬ 
ments to all parts of the world from Foochow amounting to 20,688,915 
pounds in 1911, compared with 19,159,580 pounds in the year 1910. 

The decrease in shipments by way of Hongkong in view of the increased 
shipments from producing centres is significant. The larger shipments to 
Europe go direct from the ports concerned, though the increase has not 
been great enough to materially modify shipping arrangements. The value 
of tea shipped from Hongkong to the United States including Hawaii, 
during the past year was $123,423, as compared with $117,589 in 1910. 
—Spice Mill, 

In the United States. 

The tea trade is greatly interested in the ruling of Secretary of the 
Treasury MaeVeagh, in which he declined to permit two importing firms. 
Smith, Baker & Co. of Japan, and Mitsui & Co., to enter a large quantity of 
rejected Formosa teas under an agreement that the teas would be mixed 
with a product of higher quality and this be made to come to the 
standard. The Treasury Department’s official statement on the subject is 
as follows:— 

“ The Department has decided not to grant the request of various 
importers of Formosa teas, that they be permitted to blend certain teas 
that have been rejected with other teas of higher grades for the purpose of 
raising the rejected ones up to a sufficiently good quality to pass the required 
examination. 

“The Department is convinced from the informal report of the Chair¬ 
man of the Tea Board and the other members of the Board who assisted him, 
from independent inquiries, that there is no ground for any 
criticism of the action of the tea examiners in their original rejections, most 
of which were sustained by the Board of General Appraisers on appeal.’* 
—Spice Mill, 
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RUBBER. 

Systems of Tapping. 

The India-Rubber Journal writes:—-“We are naturally pleased to 
notice the adoption of a system of tapping advocated in these column since 
1907. We have, in and out of season, advised the quarter-section system of 
tapping and a period of at least four years for renewal of bark. Mr. 
Frederick Anderspn, at a recent meeting of the Gula-Kalurnpong Company, 
stated that “ the average yield per tree is 1*76 lb.; our system is to tap one- 
quarter of the trees each year, which allows four years for the renewal of 
the bark.” Our Manager reports that “ in many cases the first renewal of 
bark is quite fit for tapping in three years, but his opinion is that the second 
and subse<iuent renewals may not be so quick, and that at least four years 
should be allowed. He has some doubt, as to whether even four years will 
be sufficient as the trees get older, and says that it may then be found 
necessary to give them a longer rest at intervals, say, for a full year at a 
time, if returns are to be kept up. He also adds that bark renewal varies a 
good deal in different estates. Under these circumstaces, it may be as well 
to look with some doubt upon abnormally high returns anticipated from old 
trees. From our oldest trees we got an average of about 5 lbs. per tree last 
year on renewed bark, but in the Cotimated production for this year are only 
counting upon getting about 3 lbs. per tree from this limited area, as we are 
tapping the upper bark to allow more time for renewal on the lower tapping 
area. In this small portion of the estate, which is now about ten to twelve 
years old, the trees were planted about 240 to the acre. Bark renewal is 
slower in closely-planted areas than it will probably prove to be in the great 
bulk of our estate, which is planted about 130 trees to the acre. In our 
report we have not attempted to give any estimate of the return per acre, as 
we are tapping incomplete areas, and calculations based on the yield per 
acre are, therefore, apt to be misleading.” In a recent publication, Wright’s 
4th edition, the author states that “ though much depends upon the rate of 
growth, I am, in general, inclined to the view that it would be wiser to 
lengthen rather than shorten the four-year interval which I have up to the 
present advocated.” These views are gradually being approved by leaders 
of the plantation industry. 

Riibber Industry In Java. 

A fair number of the Java rubber estates have now reached the pro¬ 
ductive stage, but the majority of these only began to tap on an extended 
scale towards the end of 1911, and no information on the subject of produc¬ 
tion, cost, &c., has yet been published. 

Some statistics of this nature have been obtained privately, but these 
refer mainly to a few young estates situated in one part of the island. That 
Java estates can produce rubber of a superior quality is unquestioned, and 
so far as can be judged from the figures at present available the outlook is 
by no means discouraging, returns from the more advanced plantations 
showing a steadily increasing production per tree, and low cost. A few 
estates complain of labour difficulties, but as the industry developes and 
the cultivation of rubber becomes more familiar to the natives, these troubles 
will, no doubt, gradually disappear. Tapping is readily learnt by the coolies, 
and managers generally express themselves as satisfied with the daily task 
performed. 

Exports of rubber from Java during 1911 amounted to 982,600 lbs., as 
compared with 156,700 lbs. during the preceding year, but^ome considera¬ 
ble part of this represents wild rubber from outlying islands. 
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Coagulation and Curing of Para Rubber. 

Mr. R. Derry, the Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, has 
patented an invention for effecting improvements in the curing of Pard 
rubber. It is an anti-metal process and the apparatus has been designed 
to accommodate the process of coagulating latex as it is brought from 
trees, without the addition of chemicals. In this first respect the process, 
we are toid, differs from all others that obtain, viz :—the machinery or 
apparatus has been modified so as to coagulate latex direct and not latex 
treated or manipulated to suit the machine. ... It is suggested by the 
inventor:— 

(1) That additional drying houses could be supplied with smoke from 
the smoke-chamber furnaces and that the smoke be applied by piping 
perforated underneath which should be received in a filter trough before 
dispersing, care being taken that the fuel is dry. By this system of apply¬ 
ing smoke uniform results can be obtained. The drying house would only 
require slight ventilation during smoking and additional ventilation at other 
times. A few days’ smoking would suffice. 

(2) . That the process under review could be carried out in existing or 
central factories, and is also adopted for decentralised factories with hand 
or motol- power, or portable buildings. 

It is claimed :— 

(1) . That the weight of the resulting rubber of a given volume of latex 
is increased by this process as there is no loss of caoutchouc which occurs 
when latex is treated in volume. 

(2) . That it is a perfect system of coagulation, and by the thin ac¬ 
cumulation of films of latex and separation of water in the process, coales¬ 
cing is avoided, and the minutest component particles down to the molecule 
are exposed to the action of smoke and smoker-curing, thus precluding the 
possibility of subsequent oxidisation. 

t3). That the inherent characteristic of Hcvea latex to foul when in 
contact with another body (a spout, a funnel, or when flowing or dripping) 
has been overcome in the method adopted in supplying the belt by dipping 
outside the smoke area. 

(4) . That the process disposes of the whole difficulty of fungoid attacks 
whether in the latex ; in drying ; store ; or transit. 

(5) . The keeping quality is assured. A fair-sized sample one year old 
was reported by a large manufacturer, “ to be equal to fine hard Para for 
all practical purposes,” and the specimens of smoked spindles, prepared by 
myself and analysed at the recent Rubber Exhibition in London and 
reported comparable to fine hard Para, were three years old. 

(6) . In the arrangement of combustion, draft, filtration, and ventila¬ 
tion, wood napthaline and other impurities in the smoke injurious to latex 
are disposed of; the excessive water and the resulting water vapour in wood 
fuel is exhausted, and a concentrated smoke containing the necessary ele¬ 
ments in a compound form is produced. 

(J\ That the variation in latex, already referred to, is largely overcome 
by the method of supplying latex on a travelling belt from outside the smoke 
chamber, where the amount of latex taken up by the belt can be regulated 
by the adjustable feed pans so as to ensure consistent separation of water 
and the action of smoke. The variable consistency of latex is disposed of 
and the resulting rubber is of a standard form. 

(8). Finally a standard rubber, which will keep for years and prove 
superior in the vulcanising process, the real test, to any other Plantation 
Rubber.— Ceylon Observer. 
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THE NILGIRI EXPERIMENT PLOT. 

Coffee Hybridisation. 

The following Correspondence which has taken place between a Special 
Committee of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association and the Scientific Officer is 
published as being of interest to all coffee planters who are interested in 
the subject of Coffee Hybrids. 

Extract from a letter dated 2nd May from Messrs. C, Gray and 
P. Beaver to the Scientific Officer. 

“ At a meeting of the N.P.A. held in Ooty on April 16th the matter of 
the hybridization plot came up for discussion, when the following minute 
was passed:— 

‘After further discussion it was proposed by Mr. Oakes, seconded by 
Mr. Nicolls, and carried: “That Messrs. Grey and Beaver be 
empowered to write to Mr. Anstead and to protect the interests 
of this Association by taking any steps necessary with reference 
to the experimental plot.” 

“ We have, therefere, the honour to address you on the subject and trust 
you will be able to favour us with some information on certain points. 

‘‘ We are aware that you are personally much interested in the raising 
of these hybrids, and trust that its being taken up by our Association will 
be gratifying to you. We understand that the plot has not been (piite 
started yet, in fact that the ground is only lately cleared. May we, therefore, 
help you and Mr. Butcher by making a few suggestions whicli we, of course, 
must leave to you to carry out or not as you deem advisable. 

“ To simplify matters we are putting the points on which we wish you 
to oblige us with information in the form of questions. 

1. “ Is it intended to start the block with some hybrids from Coorg or 
Mysore ? 

2. “ Is the complete parentage of these hybrids known, i.e. have they 
been raised from plants chosen for some good or particular character ? Wo 
conclude the hybrids are arabica and libcrica. 

3. “ Are these hybrids of the 3rd generation, if so, has there been 
careful choosing and elimination in former generations with the object of 
getting plants with fixed characters ? 

4. “ Is not the principal—though not necessarily the sole—aim of this 
experiment the obtaining of hybrids which will be able to resist entirely, or 
in part, the attacks of green bug ? 

5. “ Would it not be better, if the aim is a bug resisting hybrid, to 
leave the Mysore or Coorg hybrids out of the Nilgiri Block, there being no 
green bug in Mysore or Coorg—allowing this part of the experiment to be 
carried out by the planters now interested with advice from the Sc. O. when 
it is required ? 

6. “ Do you think it is possible that if a bug resisting hybrid were 
successfully raised it might also be strong enough to resist other pests and 
diseases, thus making the ultimate result of the experiment more important 
and valuable ? 

7. “ Do you think that hybridizing—such as is required for this experi¬ 
ment—can be safely carried out on a coffee estate even with the care of 
placing muslin over the whole plant, it being borne in mind that every 
precaution must be taken against outside or accidental fertilization ? 
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8. “ Will not this experiment before being completely and satisfactorily 
ended occupy very many years ? This being so would it not be advisable to 
start from selected seedlings, thus giving the full value to the experi¬ 
ment ? 

9. “ A ‘ bug proof * plant having been found (we believe there is one 
on the Mannar Estate and Kolakainby) could not the seedlings from this be 
raised on the trial plot—when six inches or more in height, bug could be 
introduced in the nursery—those resisting or more resisting could be chosen 
as future parents, lifted, taken to Ooty and placed in tubs under the care of 
Mr. Butcher, In Ooty it would be impossible to have any accident except 
through carelessness which could be easily provided against. Liherica 
seedlings could be raised and grown in one of the glass houses. 

10. “ Will a L X A hybrid grow on high elevation estates, and what 
would you put as the limit ? 

11. “ Would ‘ robusta ’ make a better parent with ‘ arabica * for high 
and low elevations ? 

12. Would you also advise the growing of selected arabica—the 
object being a ‘bug proof* plant—the high hearing qualities being again 
selected from the seedlings ? 

13. “ Will the plants in the trial block be treated exactly as estate 
plants, Le., 18 inch pits and no manure to start with, and say 9 ft. x 9 ft. 
apart—otherwise may not a large pit and heavy manuring give misleading 
results ? 

14. “ Are the proposed crosses 

arabica X liberica (1) liberica 
„ X robusta (2) robusta (3) 
which will give six crosses?” 

-o- 

Extract from a letter dated 7th May from the Scientific Officer 
to Messrs. C, Grey and P. Beaver, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 2nd May calling 
iny attention to a Resolution passed at a meeting of the N. P. A. held on 
16th April appointing you a Special Committee to take charge of the 
Hybridisation work. Allow me to say at once that I most heartily welcome 
your co-operation in this work, and I shall be very glad indeed if you will be 
good enough to superintend the original planting up of the plot in October. 
Without the aid of an Assistant in the Nilgiris it is difficult for me to give 
the necessary supervision to the actual planting and cultural work to be 
done, and I shall be very much obliged if you can arrange to supervise 
this, 

“ I will first of all deal with the questions set out in your letter and' 
then give you a sketch of my proposed working plan. 

1. “It is proposed to start with:— 

(а) A number of pure types, i.e. pure as far as variety is concerned. 
I have sent seed to Mr. Butcher of the following varieties for this 
purpose and plants should be ready in October;—Mocha frort 
Coorg; Jamaica Blue Mountain from trees grown from imported 
seed in Coorg; Marigogipe; Arabian ; Liberian; Robusta. 

(б) Existing hybrids, viz. 2nd generation from Chundrapore; 3rd: 
generation from Chundrapore; Liberian and Arabian hybrids 
from Saklaspur and Benhope offered by Mr, Rhodes- James. 
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2. “ As far as the Chundrapore hybrids are concerned the seed is 
self-fertilised from two picked trees, chosen for good characters by Mr. 
Hamilton and myself some years ago, and it is the hybrid we are concentrat¬ 
ing our attention upon in Mysore. It is Liberian and Arabian. Of the 
parentage of Mr. James’ hybrids I know practically nothing, but I personally 
selected a tree with him from which seed was to be saved after ensuring 
self fertilisation by netting. 

3. “ The answer is in the affirmative as far as Chundrapore hybrids 
are concerned. 

4. “ The object I have in view is to obtain a hybrid which will— 

(rt) give a big yield, 

(b) give a high quality of bean, 

(c) be vigorous as regards growth, 

W) be resistant to green bug and other diseases. 

5. “ The Mysore hybrids are very markedly resistant to leaf disease 
and there is also evidence to show that they are resistant to root disease. 
Consequently it is possible, and indeed probable, that they may also be 
resistant to green bug. If they are so resistant we have saved some years 
of work, if they are not they can be and will be eliminated. Therefore, I 
think it is worth while trying them. 

6. “ The answer is in the affirmative and is as stated above under 5 
an argument in favour to trying the existing hybrid known to be resistant to 
leaf diseases. 

7. *’ Netting is a quite sufficient precaution against outside pollen. The 
coffee pollen is carried by insects. 

8. “No doubt the result aimed at will take many years to obtain. The 
seedlings put out will certainly be selected in the nurseries. We only 
require a few of each kind, so the selection can be a drastic one. 

9. “ This is a suggested line of work with selection methods. Selection 
is a very tedious method always and requires a lot of attention and a lot of 
room. Thousands of seedlings would have to be grown to ensure getting 
even one that was bug proof by selection. Consequently I expect to arrive 
at the result more quickly by hybridisation methods. 

“ I discovered the so-called “ bug proof” tree on my first visit to Mannar 
and suggested a method of selection to the Manager. I believe he began 
work on these lines but I am not sure how far he proceeded. I feel that 
this is a work better done on an estate where it can have the manager’s con¬ 
stant supervision than on a small experiment plot which will, I fear, always 
suffer from want of supervision. Therefore I suggest that we request the 
.Manager of Mannar to undertake the work on the lines you suggest. 

10. “This must be determined by experiment. 

11. “ Robusta being a low land coffee probably its hybrids would be 
low land coffees. The hybrid I hope to make and expect a good deal of is 
Arabian and Marigogipe. 

12. “ Selection methods are dealt with in No. 9 above. 

13. “ We are aiming at making a hybrid first, and so will manure, 
etc., to produce quick and vigorous growth. This treatment cannot give 
misleading results, since manurial treatment is not an inherited charac;- 
ter. Estate methods will be adopted as far as possible but cannot be 
entirely adopted since the purpose and treatment of the trees is entirely 
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different. For instance it is possible that for fertilisation purposes it might 
be an advantage to confine a tree to only a few primaries, or to rub off all 
the blossom except a few bunches, and so on. Special treatment of this 
sort implies special cultural treatment also. The planting distance should, 

I think, be 12 feet x 12 feet, because the hybrids grow big and also we 
shall need plenty of room for netting and for getting round the trees easily 
and rapidly when fertilising. This is a special plot for special purposes 
and I think must necessarily be rather more like a garden than an estate. 

14, “ The proposed crosses are, for the present;— 

1. Arabian x Liberica. 

2. Arabian x Kobusta. 

3. Arabian x Marigogipe. 

“ I think Liberica x robusta would be quite useless, both are poor types 
of bad quality coffee. Other possible crosses for future work arc ;— ' 

(A X L) X Marigogipe. 

(A X L) X Congensis. 

“ There arc infinite possibilities but we must confine ourselves to a few 
and not “ bite off a bigger bit than we can chew.’' 

“ The following is the working plan I suggested to Mr. Butcher last 
February and I should like to adhere to it as closely as possible unless you 
can show me any grave objections. As I have said above this plot is for a 
special purpose and I do not think that it is either possible or necessary to 
adhere strictly to estate practices. It does not follow as a matter of course 
that the seed from a tree which has been highly manured and “ nursed up ” 
will produce plants which are weaklings and also need coddling—in fact the 
reverse is nearer the truth. 

“ My working plan is—to establish plots of pure .varieties, each 
plot to contain 12 trees planted 12 x 12 so that we can easily get at them 
to net and work. Between each plot a double row is to be left, viz,, 24 feet. 
Each plot will be plainly labelled and lettered A, B, C, etc., on a plan, each 
individual tree having a number, so that Aj, Ba, and so on must refer to a 
particular tree whose exact position is known. 

“ The hybrids, both those put in now and those made and planted out 
ill future years, will be grown in similar plots similarly numbered and 
lettered. Thus, for example, E 10 would refer to a hybrid whose parentage 
and everything about it was known and on record. 

“ Between the rows I suggest that a six foot wide strip of Tephrosia 
purpurea, or some equally suitable leguminous green dressing plant,.should 
be grown, and that the six foot square in which each coffee plant stands 
should be kept clean. 

“ I understand from Mr. Butcher that the plot has been cleared and 
prepared for planting and that the best time to plant is in October. I also 
believe that his nurseries are in good, order. 

“ The first thing to do is to get our pure types established in plots and 
I think that you would be “ protecting the interests of your Association’* 
and you would most certainly be giving Mr. Butcher and myself invaluable 
aid if you would arrange to superintend this original planting and see that 
it was done properly. 

“ I trust that I have given you the information you required. Gentle¬ 
men. I shall be happy to discuss any of the points raised further and to 
have the benefit of your advice and suggestions.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Still for Camphor, 

{Continued,) 

[In the Planters' Chronicle, Vol. VII, x\o. 15, p. 237 a correspondent 
asked for drawings of a camphor still. Mr. L. Lewton-Brain, the Director of 
Agriculture in the Federated Malay States, in reply to a letter the Scientific 
<3fficer wrote to him on the subject, has most kindly sent a Bulletin recently 
published by his Department which contains an account of recent experi¬ 
ments in Malay with the distillation of Camphor, together with a description 
of a still designed for the purpose and drawings. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to reproduce these drawings in the Chronicle, but a reprint of 
a lengthy extract from the Bulletin describing the still and the results 
obtained with it is continued in this number, and, Mr. Anstead will be happy 
to forward tracings of the drawings to any planter who wishes to obtain 
them.] 

Furthfr Experiments during 1911-1912 with a New Condenser. 

The first systematic distillations on a large scale were commenced 
glaring September, 1911, and have been carried on for about five months. 

As a tube condenser was found to be readily blocked by the solid 
camphor which condensed in the tubes, it was decided to construct a 
wooden still of the Japanese type previously described. 

New Wooden Condenser. —{Vide Fig. Ic and Fig. 4). The new 
condenser was constructed of teak and had the following dimensions :— 



[ Length 

4’ 

0" 

Large box ... 

! Breadth 

2* 

6" 

L Depth 

r 

1" 

1 

1 Length 

3* 

4" 

Small inverted box ... ...' 

Breadth 

r 

10" 


{ Depth 

r 

6" 

Extension of sides over bottom 

... 


4" 

Depth of water in large box 

... 


6" 


The cooling water was allowed to flow over each side of the small 
box instead of having a single overflow pipe, as, by adopting this plan, the 
sides of the condensing box did not become so heated as with an overflow 
pipe only. 
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This condenser was attached to the still as shewn in Fig. I, 


Yields .—The following results were obtained in various distillations- 
with the above condenser. 


No. of 

Original weight of 

Weight of prunings 

Total yield 

Yield 
per cent, 
on original 

distillation. 

pruninas. 

after drying. 

Camphor oil. 

material. 

1— 4 

lbs. 

220 

kilos. 

100 

lbs. 

147*5 

kilAs. 

67*0 

lbs. Grms. 

1 2 540 

0*50 

5— 9 

300 

136‘4 

200 

90*9 

0-4 

175 

0*13 

10—15 

336 

1527 

225 

102*3 

0*6 

260 

0 17 

16—17 

90 

409 

60 

27*2 

0*4 

170 

0’41 

18—21 

260 

118*2 

174 

79*1 

0*6 

260 

0-22 


The above results represent twenty-one separate distillations, one being 
carried out per day, and the condenser opened in each case after several 
days, e.g., on the 4th, 9th, 15th, 17th and 21st day. , 


A number of these distillations were controlled by laboratory distilla¬ 
tions carried out with a copper still and glass condenser as previously 
described, and it was found that the very small and very variable yields 
given above, vi«., from 0‘13 to 0*5 per cent, of camphor and oil from fresh 
green prunings was due entirely to the inefficiency of the wooden con¬ 
denser. 

This was also confirmed by observing that the cooling water in the 
large condenser frequently became very hot, rising at times to a tempera¬ 
ture of 60® C inside the condenser, and that at the same time a thin film of 
oil which consisted of camphor and camphor oil remained continually on 
the surface of the water and was thus lost in the overflow water, which 
always possessed a strong camphoraceous odour. 

It was also found that the camphor and oil condensed almost entirely 
in the last two compartments of the box and a very fine cloud composed of 
fine particles of camphor was also often observed issuing from the exit 
pipe of the condenser, and lastly the joints of the box were found to leak 
badly, owing to the uneven swelling of the wood caused by the hot steam 
and vapours. 

In order to remedy these defects a second slightly smaller wooden box 
divided into compartments in a similar way, was inverted over the first, so' 
that any vapour issuing from the exit pipe of the first condenser could con- 
dence in this second box. 

This, however, was found quite inefficient, the losses being equally 
great as soon as the condensing water became at all hot. 

It is, I think, very probable that the boiler was too large in comparison 
with the still, so that an excess of steam was generated, which it was diffi¬ 
cult to control in a boiler of the type used. 

Distillation with a New Galvanised Iron Condenser 
Fig. Ic and Fig. 4.) 

It was finally decided to abandon the wooden condenser and to sub¬ 
stitute a metal one and in order not to discolour the camphor and oil a 
galvanised iron box was constructed to my design. 

This condenser was slightly longer and broader than the wooden con¬ 
denser, but not so deep, and was inverted in the original large wooden box 
previously described, allowing only about one inch clearance all round. 
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V-shaped grooves were cut along both of the longer sides in each 
compartment at the bottom (inverted top) to allow the water in the outer 
box to circulate through {Vide Fig. Ic and Fig. 4.) 


The dimensions of this metal condenser were as follows:— 


Length ... ••• 

Breadth ... ... 

Depth 

Extention of sides over bottom 
Length of exit pipe 
Diameter of exit pipe 


.. 3* 10" 
... 2* 4" 

.. V 7" 
4" 

6r 


A handle was attached to each end of the condenser so that it could be 
easily raised, after distillation was completed, to remove the camphor. 


It was soon found that this condenser gave excellent and constant 
results, and the yields from prunings, similar to those used in the distilla¬ 
tions with the wooden condenser, were considerably increased. 


It was also found that practically all the camphor and oil condensed in 
the first compartment, only a little collecting in the second compartment 
and none in the remaining compartments. 


The camphor was also of a beautiful white colour and was obtained in 
compact cakes floating on the water or in “ flowers” form the sides and 
inverted bottom of the condencing box ; the camphor oil was also of a pale 
yellow colour. No trace of corrosion of the condenser appears to have 
occurred during three months* use and no leakage could occur at any joint 
as these were all soldered. The overflow water was also ciuite cool owing 
to the good conducing properties of the metal condenser. 

The problem of the condenser, which was one of the chief difficulties 
in connection with the distillation process, is thus solved. 


Yields. 

The following are results obtained withe metal condenser :— 


Yield 
per cent. 


No. of 

Original weif^ht 

Weight of dried 

Total yield of 

on original 

distillation. 

of prunings. 
lbs. kilos. 

prunings. 
lbs. kilos. 

camphor & oils, 
lbs* grins. 

material. 

22—25 

240 

1091 

160 

72*7 

1*8 

810 

0*74 

26—30 

280 

127*2 

184 

83 6 

2*3 

1030 

0*80 

31—32 

80 

36*4 

55 

25 

0*5 

230 

0*63 

33—34 

80 

36*4 

56 

25*4 

0*5 

220 

0*60 

35—36 

80 

36*4 

511 

23’2 

0*6 

285 

0 78 

37—40 

301 

136*8 

243 

110*4 

1*9 

873 

0*60 

41—44 

311 

141*4 

279h 

127*0 

2*0 

932 

0 65 

45—46 

174 

779*1 

128 

58*2 

ri 

535 

0 70 

0*65 

47—48 

157 

71*4 

121 

55*0 

1*0 

464 

49—51 

126 

57*3 



0*8 

359 

0*60 

52—55 

208 

94*5 


... 

1*6 

0‘9 

730 

0 77 

56—57 

155 

70*4 



420 

0*60 

58—61 

268 

121*8 


... 

1*6 

745 

060 

4i2—65 

251 

114*1 


... 

1*5 

683 

0*60 

66-69 

259j 

2m 

118 



1*7 

774 

0 65 

70-73 

127*3 


... 

r9 

890 

0‘70 

74—77 

301 

136*6 


... 

2*05 

930 

0*69 

78—79 

189 

86 


... 

1*0 

452 

0*53 

80 

45*5 

20*6 

20*5 

9*3 

0*26 

120 

0*58 

81 

45*5 

20*6 

]8*7 

8*5 

0*20 

92 

0'44 

82 

91 

41*3 

37*5 

17 0 

0*67 

307 

074 

83-86 

346 

157*2 

... 

... 

2*11 

960 

0‘61 

87-90 

388 

176*3 


... 

2*95 

1340 

0*73 

91—96 

681 

309*5 

... 

... 

4*02 

1826 

0*60 


These distillations were all carried on for three hours although in a 
number of cases this period was extended in order to ascertain whether any 
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further yield was obtained. In no case was any further yield obtained after 
a distillation period of three hours. 

Distillations 1—36 were carried out with prunings from two year old 
trees grown at Batu Tiga; the primings had become quite air dry, as the 
distillations were carried out, in these cases, two weeks or more after the 
prunings were cut. Distillations 37—48 were carried out with prunings 
from other trees from the same plot, but had only become slightly dry 
during transport by rail to Kuala Lumpur. Distillations 49—79 were 
carried out in every case with fresh prunings from four year old plants 
grown in the Experimental Plantations at Kuala Lumpur. All of the plants 
were raised from seed obtained from Japan. Distillations 80—86 were 
carried out with prunings from four year old trees sent by Mr. Alma Baker 
of Batu Gajah. They had become fermented by being packed in bags, as 
they were lying for several days at the railway station. 

Distillations 83—96 were carried out on prunings from 4 year old trees 
grown at Kuala Lumpur; these prunings were exposed to heavy rains and 
tropical sunshine for nearly a fortnight, being left in bundles in the open. 

It will be observed from the results that the drying does not diminish 
the yield calculated on fresh material. 

Separate distillations of leaves and twigs from two year old trees were 
also made to ascertain the yield from each, with the following results:— 


No of 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Camphor & oil 

Camphor & oil in 

trees. 

leaves 

branches. 


in leaves. 

stems. 





Per cent. 

. Per cent. 

32 

102 

199 


1*4 

0*20 

35 

121 

190 


1*5 

0*20 

17 

58 

99 


1*6 

0*10 

16 

52 

122 


1*6 

0*25 

The following results were obtained 

from leaves 

and stems from four 

year old tsees :— 





No. of 





Camphor & Camphor Sc 

Weight of leaves. 

Weight of stems. 

oil in leaves oil in stems 

trees. 

lbs, 

kilos. 

lbs 

kilos, 

per cent. per cent. 

12 

89 

40-4 

I70h 

77'4 

15 070 

12 

93h 

42'4 

187 

84’9 

1 7 0*20 

12 

106} 

48’3 

194} 

12ol 

88’3 

1 ‘5 0'22 

6 

68} 

3n 

547 

r3 013 


In all of the above distillations the distillate consisted principally of 
camphor with only a small production of camphor oil. 


Purification of Camphor. 

The camphor obtained in the galvanized iron condenser was almost 
white in colour, but contained oil and water as impurities. The greater 
portion of the oil was removed by treatment in a small press. 

The crude camphor was subsequently sublimed by heating with a 
mixture of charcoal or lime, and collected in the form of “ flowers” from a 
glass bell-jar. Translucent cakes could be obtained by melting the “ flowers.” 
The camphor thus obtained possessed all the characteristics of natural 
Japanese camphor, thus:—Melting point 175® C. Melting point of Oxime 
118® C. Peculiar rotatory motion on water. 

(To he continued,) 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nilgiri Planters’ Assooiation. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters' Association 
held at the Armoury^ on Thursday, the 30th May, 1912, 
the following members were present :— 

Present. —Messrs. E. F. Barber, (in the chair), J. S. Nicolls, (Honorary 
Secretary), L. L. Porter, C. Gray, A. S. Dandison, R. Bake, 
E. S. Clarke, C. H. Brock, S. Bayly, W. Rhodes James, A. R. 
Pigott, C. Rowson, E. Hardy, A. K. W. Downing, L. G. Rogers, 
J. B. Vernede, F. J. Staiies, G. A. Aird. Present by proxy— 
Messrs. A. G. Nicholson, H. L. and H. S. Andrews, and F. M. 
Cockburn. Visitor, — Mr. E. H. Jones, D. S. P. 

No. 14— The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

No. 15,— The Honorary Secretary fcad the annual report and pre¬ 
sented accounts 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.—In submitting the annual report and 
I accounts for the year ending December 31st 1911, I would state that I 
‘ took over the Honorary Secretaryship from Mr. Porter on 1st January, 
! ^ forgive me in not giving you as detailed or as 

‘ interesting a report on the business done in the past year as Mr. Porter 
‘ would have done. I think he ought to have moved this task off my 
‘shoulders. Under the circumstances I hope you will accept a brief 
‘ summary.” 

^ “ One matter I would like to mention concerning the S. I. Railway 

I freight. This is a matter Mr. Porter has taken a keen interest in, and is 
I still taking, for which I am certain you are all thankful to him. 1 hope he 
‘ will be able to report further progress at this meeting,” 

“ During the year there were two general meetings held, one on 23rd 
‘ March at which 19 members were present, one on 4th December at which 
‘ 8 members were present, and the last annual meeting on 29th May at 
‘ which ten members were present, the Scientific Officer being present at the 
‘ meeting held on 23rd March 1911, when he gave an interesting report on 
‘ his tour in the Nilgiris,” 

The accounts are on the table and they have been duly audited. I 
remark on them briefly as follows :— 

The balance brought forward at credit of cash and Bank account from 
1910 was Rs.699-13-8, Amount recovered on account of Annual Subscrip¬ 
tion during 1911 Rs.800 as against Rs.931-1-0 in previous year. Amount 
recovered on Scientific Officer’s account Rs.1,295 as against Rs.1,755 in 
previous year. Amount paid on account of Planters’ Benevolent Fund 
Rs.50 as against Rs.55 in previous year. I would ask all members to 
subscribe something towards this fund. It has an excellent object in view. 
It is an insurance policy, and one on which I am certain we, all of us, hope 
we may never have to draw, but there may be even amongst us one who 
one day from no fault of his own will welcome help from the funds and his 
prayers will then be said for those from whose subscriptions this fund has 
been built up. Amount paid on account of Laboratory Fund amounted to 
Rs.35 as against Rs.255 in the previous year. I think there is something 
wrong with the way members have been charged in this account. I think 
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* their original subscription was really meant as a donation and not as a 
‘ yearly subscription and ought not to have been treated as such. 


’ Office and Bangalore Delegates* Expenses amounted to 
‘ Paid on account 1911 subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. 
being i of our subscription, balance has since been 
paid ••• ••• •• 

‘ Subscription to Sc. O. Fund for 1911 
Do Planters’ Benevolent Fund 
‘ Do Laboratory Fund... 

‘ Cost of Mr. Hodgson’s photo... 

‘ Balance at credit of cash and bank acounts on 31sl 
December 


Rs. a. p. 
... 465 6 1 


... 530 9 6 

... 1,250 0 0 
... 65 0 0 

... 265 0 0 
... 70 0 0 

... 296 13 1 


‘ At end of year the following amounts were due by members:— 
‘Annual Subscription Rs.430, Sc. O. Fund Rs.480, L. Fund ... Rs.50 

* Since which date I have recovered, 

‘ Annual Subscription R9.210 Sc. O. Fund Rs.229. L. Fund ... Rs.25 

‘ Leaving a balance of Rs.220 Sc. O. Fund Rs.260, L. Fund ... Rs.25 
‘ still out-standing of which Rs.200 is due on 1910 account and Rs.305 on 
‘ 1911 account. 

‘ Of this amount Rs.260 is due by one member and from what I see 
‘ there is little chance of recovering same. 

‘ One member denies ever having joined the Association, and refuses to 
‘ pay the amount due on our books. From the correspondence I have been 
‘ able to find on the matter, I think his statement is incorrect. 

‘ Another estate which is on a list of subscribing estates as received 
* from the late Honorary Secretary, but I suppose has since changed hands, 
‘ refuses to subscribe to the Association. The Manager s letter is amusing 
‘ and I am certain you will all congratulate him and his Company on the 
happy position he is in as regards his labour. 


‘ We have lost one member by death, one retired during the year repre- 
‘ seating 73 acres, and one member joined the Association representing 500 
‘ acres. Mr. Sheldrick’s name was removed from our list as he had left the 
* District. He must have been one of the oldest members of our Associa- 
‘tion. The total number of members on 31st December 1911 was 68, 
‘ representing 16,970 acres, on which acreage we paid our subscription to the 
‘ U. P. A. S. I. 

‘ Thanking you all for the support you have given me during my short 
‘ term of office, I now place the resignation of the Committee and myself 
‘ in your hands.’ 

The report was adopted and accounts passed with a vote of thanks to 
Mr.J. S. Nicolls. 

No. 16. U. P, .4. S. L Subscription ,—Referring to para. No. 3 of 
the General Meeting held on 16th of April. This was confirmed. 

No. 17.—N. P. A. referring to para. No. 4 of the General Meeting held 
on 16th April, the following resolution v/as proposed by Mr. W. Rhodes 
James and seconded by Mr. A. S. Dandison,—That a cess of 2i as. per 
acre shall be levied on the whole of the planted area of an estate. Any 
individual not a proprietor may he elected as a personal member of the 
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Association by ballot at a General Meeting after submitting his name to the 
Committee on a subscription of Rs.l2 per annum.”—Carried unanimously. 

No. 18. Rules of the Association, —Accepted as drawn up by 
Messrs Brock, Bayly and Downing with the following alterations:— 

Rule No. 4,—After ‘ until such subscription be paid/ add ‘ on a member 
‘ withdrawing from the Association all his subscriptions shall be paid prior 
* to such withdrawl.* 

Rule No. 7.—For ‘ in the same office/ read, ‘ to the same office.’ 

Rule No. 9.—Instead of rule as originally drafted, read : The Committee 
‘ shall consist of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and the Honorary Secretary 
‘ Ex-Officio, and six other members who shall be appointed yearly by show of 
‘ hands or by ballot at the Annuil General Meeting. In the event of any 
‘ vacancies occurring the Committee shall have the power to fill such 
‘ vacancies.” 

Rule No. 10.—Instead of ‘illness or resignation of the Honorary 
Secretary,’ read ‘ Illness of the Honorary Secretary,’ and add at the foot of 
rule—‘ In the event of resignation of the Honorary Secretary his duties 
‘ shall be undertaken by the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman as above until 
‘ a new Honorary Secretary is elected by the Committee.’ 

Rule No. 12,—Instead of ‘ in the month of May * read, ‘ in the month 
of January.’ 

Rule No. 14.—For ‘ by any eight members/ read ‘by any five mem¬ 
bers.’ Instead of ‘ no other subjects except those so signified can be 
discussed,’ read ‘ no resolution except those so signified shall be passed.’ 

Rule No. 2d—Omit the words ‘shall be entitled to one vote for his 
personal subscription and in addition.* 

Rule No. 21.—For ‘subject to rule 3,* read ‘subject to rule 4.’ Instead 
of ‘ and must be properly stamped,’ read ‘ and duly witnessed and stamped.’ 
Instead of ‘ A majority of two-thirds etc.’ read ‘ A majority of three-fourths.’ 

Rule No. 26,—Read as follows ‘ Copies of the proceedings of all 
‘ General Meetings shall be printed and forwarded to all members and 
‘ Honorary members of the Association, The Planters' Chronicle^ and to 
‘ such newspapers. Associations, Institutions, and individuals as may be 
‘ selected by the Committee.” 

A vote of thanks was parsed to Messrs. Bayly, Brock and Downing for 
the work done by them in framing these rules. 

No. 19.— Labour Circular, —The Honorary Secretary informed the 
meeting that he had received the 5,000 copies he was authorii:ed to order in 
the meeting held on 4th December, 1911. All members had been informed 
and asked to send in their requirements. So far only 988 copies had been 
taken by ten members.—Noted, 

No. 20. Experimental plot, —Mr. Gray briefly informed the meeting 
of what had been done. Proposed that all the correspondence on the matter 
be published in the Planters' Chronicle and a vote of thanks given to 
Messrs. Gray and Beaver for all the work they have done. Resolved: “ That 
the Honorary Secretary be asked to write to the Collector for the necessary 
space at the Ootacamund gardens,”—Carried. 

No. 21. Railway Freight —Correspondence recorded. Noted that 
the Railway are preparing a report which will be communicated to the 
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Association as soon as finished. Passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Porter for 
the trouble he has taken. 

No. 22. Subscriptions, —The Honorary Secretary was requested to 
write to the defaulting member forwarding him copies of his letters. 

No. 23. ( 7 . Pi A„ S. 7. Exhibition. —Members were asked to send in 

exhibits. 

No. 24. Attesting Officers. —Messrs. G. W. Church and O. W. Marden 
have been elected attesting officers under Act I of 1903. 

No. 25. Act I of 1903. —The Collector’s report on the working of the 
Act for the past year was recorded. Proposed by Mr. Rhodes James and 
seconded by Mr. L. Rodgers: “ That the Collector be approached with a view 
to giving a definite ruling on Notification No. 7 of 23rd December, 1904 with 
special reference to judgment in Calendar Case No. 918 of 1912 from the 
2nd Class Magistrate’s Court, Coonoor. 

No. 26. New Member. —Mr. Von Dulong was elected. 

No. 27. Election of Office Bearers for 1912. —Committee—Messrs. 
G. A. Aird, J. H. Pascoe, E. Hardy, W. Rhodes James, L. L. Porter, C. W. 
Deane, A. S. Dandison and J. H. Wapshare. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. S. 
Nicolls. 

No. 28. Non-service of Warrants —The Hon. Secretary be asked to 
write to the Collector re the D. I. G.’s report. 

No. 29. Election of Deligates to the U. P. A. S. 7,—Messrs. C. H. 
Brock and J. S. Nicolls were elected as representatives. 

Votes of thanks to the chair and O. C. Nilgiri Volunteer for the use 
of the room terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) E. F. BARBER, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Hony. Secretary. 

Note. —The next meeting will be held on or about the 18th July. 

Papers on Table. —The Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture, 
April, 1912. The Agricultural Journal of India April, 1912. 


Coffee Crop Prospects in Sao Paulo. 

H. M. Consul Sao Paulo, Mr. D. R. O. Sullivan-Beare, reports :— 
Predictions have appeared lately in the foreign press to the effect that 
the Sao Paulo coffee crop for 1912-13 will be exceptionally large, and that, 
consequently, the market value of the commodity is bound to decline 
heavily. In this case the wish is assuredly father to the thought. There 
exist at the present time no data upon which to base a reliable calculation 
as to the size of the coming coffee crop in this State. One important fact, 
however, must be borne in mind in this connection, namely, that during the 
month of August last year the coffee districts throughout the State were 
subjected to the very unusual experience of a spell of sharp frost. It is 
the opinion of experienced planters at Sao Paulo that the result of such 
visitation is to diminish, in marked degree, the productive power of the 
coffee shrubs not only during the se.ason immediately following upon the 
frost, but during the next following season also. The general opinion held 
in Sao Paulo is that the coming crop will not greatly exceed 9,000,000 bags. 
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THE NILOIRI EXPERIMENT PLOT. 

Coffee Hybridisation. 

{Concluded). 

Extract from a letter dated 12th May from Messrs. C, Gray and 
P. Beaver to the Scientific Officer. 

“ We are obliged for the full information contained in your letter ot the 
7th instant:— 

*' Most certainly we shall have great pleasure in superintending the 
planting up of the block in October next, or at any other time that may be 
decided on. We think if the plants are ready that a better time would be 
in the S. W. monsoon, so that they may be partly established by the time 
the N. E. arrives—this will allow the plants a better chance of pulling 
through the dry weather in the early months of 1913. Of course if water 
is available and it is proposed to water these, the time of planting is im¬ 
material. Any other help we can give is at your disposal. 

“ We are afraid you have misunderstood a few of our notes* For 
convenience we shall keep to themumbers of the original questions, making 
reference easy. 

“ 7. We did not suggest danger from wind borne pollen, as we are 
aware that Coffee blossom is entirely fertilized by insects. 

“ Is it quite settled that coffee is self fertilizing? The appearance of 
the flower does not suggest this, as the pistil and stigma protrude a long way 
past the anthers, thus leading to the conclusion that one flower needs help 
from another. 

“ 13. The proposal to plant 9 ft. x 9 ft. referred to the seedlings 
raised—to the parent plants which we proposed should be removed 
from any influence of outside fertilization by removal to Ooty, where they 
would of course have the highest possible culture—nor did we mean that the 
progeny from the parents would suffer by the high cultivation the parents 
received, but that the real qualities of the seedlings would show themselves 
better by ordinary culture. 

“ 2, 3, 5. The Chiindrapore hybrids.—if self fertilized—can only be 
presumed to be from certain trees, unless there was only one liberica or 
arabica on the estate. We admit the results as mentioned by you are 
satisfactory in that these hybrids are resistant to leaf disease and probably 
rot, and, as such, are worth the trial you propose giving them. As you say, 
if found not to resist green bug they can be dug up.—Many estates on the 
Hills which pulled through most virulent attacks of '* leaf,” succumbed at 
once to green bug. We quite understand however that other districts than 
ours are interested in this experiment, so that bug resistance is not the only 
point though for us the most important one. 

“ 7. One reason for this question was that it was noticed that some of 
the insects on the flowers were very small and could easily have entered by 
a small hole and thus upset a lot of work. 

“9. In raising the pure types would not it be better to use seed 
from plants that have shown a good point or character, e.g., on some estates 
there are certain trees, known to the Superintendents, which bear heavily 
and regularly year by year—this would help 4 (a) —a tree standing free of 
bug in a large field badly attacked would help 4 (d) —4 (a) would naturally 
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help with 4 fc). This selection, which wc admit means extra work, might 
and probably would, save years of work. We quite appreciate your position 
and anything that will save time might be tried, but the selection methods 
though tiresome and lengthy cannot but lead to the more satisfactory results. 
Would there be any objection to a few selected seedlings being placed under 
Mr. Butcher’s direct supervision ? The plants being in Ooty will not occupy 
any extra time, the only care being when flowering and the hybridizing 
has to be done. This would mean one day or at the most two. At Benhope 
a heavy shower of rain will put an end to the whole work under protection ; 
in Ooty this cannot happen. A large umbrella made of palmyra leaves such 
as the coolies use—could of course be put over the tree, and we think it 
advisable to provide for this. The two proposals, viz, plants in the block,, 
and plants in Ooty, might be considered. 

“II. Maragoguipe is a most unsatisfactory plant—the leaves are very 
thin in texture and leaf disease gets hold of it at once—it is also a poor 
bearer up here—though the quality of the beau is we believe excellent, and 
in size much larger than arabica. Arabica might improve the weak 
constitution. 

“ 13. We quite agree that for parents 12’ x 12 is not a bit too close, 
as room must be allowed to get round the plants.” 

Extract from a letter dated 17th May from the Scientific Officer 
to Messrs, C, Qrey and P, Beaver, 

“ With regard to your comments upon my replies to your questions, I 
will keep to the original numbers as you have done in order to render 
reference easy. 

7. “ I think it is certain that Coffee is self-fertilising if it fails to get 

fertilised by insects. Many flowers are arranged for self-fertilisation as a 
last resource. In the case of Coffee the stigma matures first and is^ 
protruded from the flower as the latter opens. At this stage the stamens 
are immature and lie close against the style. The stigma is mature and 
receptive and at this stage the flower is ready for cross fertilisation. The 
spreading lobes of the stigma offer a convenient alighting place for an insect 
and if this insect is covered with pollen some is almost certain to be dusted, 
upon the receptive lobes of the stigma and if the pollen came from another 
tree cross fertilisation is effected. After a few hours the stamens mature 
and turn back, the anthers split and expose the pollen in a position 
to dust a visiting insect. The stigma in this case is already fertilised and 
so no more pollen has any effect on it. Suppose however that the flower 
did not receive an insect visit before its anthers matured. An insect then' 
visiting it would probably dust the stigma with pollen from the anthers of 
the same flower and self-fertiliSation would take place. Again suppose the . 
flower does not receive an insect visit at all while it is open. Does, not the 
stigma in that event curve back until the lobes touch the open anthers and 
thus fertilise itself ? This is what happens as a last resource in the case of 
many flowers but I am not certain of the point in coffee. Many Coffee 
flowers must be self-fertilised in some years when insects are few I think, 

“ However this may be, the blossom is designed for insect fertilisation 
Rriid it is actually f^tilised by bees, wasps and flies of various sorts. ^ Small 
tieetles and thrips are often foUud crawling about the flowers and thfese no ’ 
doubt aid ^n fertilisation; In the case of hybridisation work a net over the > 
tree is ample protection from visits of insects. An insect 'when there are 
many flowers to visit wlll^acjte no trouble to try and pyercome an bbstacle 
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like a net you will find, but leaves it and goes to other-trees. Again a flower 
crossed by hand is safe as after tne pollen has been placed upon the stigma 
the latter very quickly loses its power of reception of more pollen and the 
anthers are cut off at the time. When trees are to be self-fertilised we 
desire the flower to get no pollen e^ccept that from the particular tree itself. 
Insects from outside which may have visited other trees are to be excluded 
by the net. Pollen clean bees may be introduced purposely to do the work. 

I consider that a good mosquito net is sufficient protection and I found that 
it excluded all insects when I used it at Chundrapore. 

13. “I misunderstood your meaning, not realising what you meant by 
‘ trial blocks.’ I agree that the seedling hybrids should be tried strictly 
under estate conditions, but I think they will ha\e to be planted quite 
10 X 10, if not wider, on estate practice, as they grow into such big spreading 
trees and they will close in at that distance. I tijink however that the best 
planting distance for our hybrids when we have got them is one of the many 
side issues we shall have to decide by direct experiment. 

“ 2, 3, 5. I do not think you quite grasp the line of work done at 
Chundrapore. A hybrid exists (tree B it is called) which we consider near 
the ideal and sufficiently near to be reproduced for estate purposes at 
Chundrapore (not necessarily anywhere else) without further improvement. 
Therefore we netted this tree to ensure that it was fertilised by its own 
pollen only. No insects got in the first year but last year pollen clean bees 
were introduced, and they spent most of their time trying to get out instead 
of v isiting flowers. The trees bore heavily the first year, which proves, by 
the way, that Coffee blossom can fertilise itself. This seed was sown in 
big nurseries and the plants selected, all those coming true to the parent 
being taken and the rest destroyed. The size, shape, colour, and venation 
of the leaf were used as distinguishing characters these being markedly 
different between hybrid and hybrid I find. 

“ Now the point is that tree B has been reproduced, and I want to try 
it on the Nilgiris to test its bug resistance. As far as Chundrapore is con¬ 
cerned we are content with it for the time being till we can make a belter. 

Q. “ You are quite right but I am anxious to start work. Too much 
time has been wasted already. The nurseries are ready, the plot is ready, 
f\nd I have completed 3 years of my term of 5 for which the Government 
have lent me to the U.P.A.S.I. I do not feel inclined to postpone planting 
up my pure types while someone, over whom I have no control, starts select¬ 
ing seed. If you can get me selected seed next year I shall be only too glad 
to have it, but I wish to make it quite plain, that I want “ to get a move 
on,” and I feel sure that you will sympathise with me in this point of 
view. 

With regard to special work at Ooty I quite agree, but please remember 
that we have no permission tp use the Ooty gardens in any way. If Mr. 
Butcher agre^ all well and good. There is another point and one which 
I laid stress upon when endeavouring to get the land out of the Governm.ent. 
On our own plot we can ensure continuity of purpose. Mr, Butcher may 
any day get promotion and a Curator will come to Ooty “who knows 
not Joseph” and he may not be as keen as Mr. Butcher is on doing extra 
work for the lovfe of it, and years of our valuable work may be lost. 

11. 1 hope that it may be possible to add the vigour and yield of 

Arabica to the quality of the Marigogipe bean which is high and commands ^ 
a good price in the market.” 
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Extract from a letter dated 21st May from Messrs, C. Gray and 
P. Beaver to the Scientific Officer, 

** 7. We thank you for the full description of how coffee blossom is 
fertilized. We have noticed that very often the corolla with the anthers 
slips and slides down the style and it is probable, as you say, that fertili¬ 
zation takes place in this way too by the anthers touching the turned back 
lobes of the stigma. 

“ 13. Speaking for ourselves we are both in favour of distant planting 
and do not consider 9’X 9* or lO’xlO a bit too close for ordinary estate 
planting of arabica, so that if these hybrids have the spread you mention 
12* X 12’ will be a good distance to plant. 

“ 2, 3, 5. Excuse us touching on this point again. We were anxious 
to know if the original parAts, arabica and libcrica, from which the hybrids 
started—had been selected—not the tree—a hybrid—from which the present 
hybrids were raised. We are glad such success has already been attained, 
all that remains therefore is to fix this variety, which can be done on the 
lines you are carrying out, u/z., selection. We do not think there will be 
much trouble with Mr. Butcher, as we are sure he will help all he can, and 
having plants under his eye daily will mean the saving of a lot of time and 
work. We can ask our Honorary Secretary to address Government on the 
subject. The plant would not long remain in Ooty—Seedlings being raised 
at Benhope would after selection go to Ooty, be there cultivated and cross 
fertilised—the seeds grown there in the trial block and the experiment 
continued from these. With Mr. Butcher in Ooty there is just the possi¬ 
bility of being an hour too late to do the hybridising, unless he is able to 
spend 2 or 3 days at Benhope. In this experiment there are -many “pros 
and cons ** and we trust j^ou will excuse our laying so much stress on the 
‘ cons * as they present to us the difficulties to be provided against.” 

Extract from a letter dated 23rd May from the Scientifie Officer 
to Messrs, C. Gray and P, Beaver, 

“ 2, 3, 5. With regard to the outstanding point under these questions. 
I beg to refer you to the Hon. Mr. J. G. Hamilton’s account of the work done 
at Chundrapore with Coffee Hybrids which you will find on p. 54 of the Book 
of Proceedings of the U.P.A. 1910. From that you will see that the history 
of the original hybrids was unknown and that they were only indirectly 
selected. The point is that the present existing hybrid referred to in my 
previous letters, however obtained, is a good one and much better than any 
Arabica and this can now be reproduced. 

“ Please do not apologise in any way for laying stress on the ‘ Cons * of 
this problem. I assure you I have enjoyed discussing matters with j^ou and 
I am delighted to give you all the information .at my command. I am very 
glad indeed to find that you and your Association are so keenly interested 
in the matter and I feel sure that with your help and patient work we shall 
obtain results which will aid the Coffee industry.” 


The Batavian Rubber Exhibition, 1914. 

It has been stated by the Netherlands Indies Agriculture Syndicate 
that arrangements have been made to hold an International Rubber Con¬ 
gress and Exhibition at Batavia in April, 1914. 
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A Still foi* Camphor. 

(Concluded.) 

[In the Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. VII, No. 15, p. 237 a correspondent 
asked for drawings of a camphor still. Mr. L. Lewton-Brain, the Director of 
Agriculture in the Federated Malay States, in reply to a letter the Scientific 
Officer wrote to him on the subject, has most kindly sent a Bulletin recently 
published by his Department which contains an account of recent experi¬ 
ments in Malay with the distillation of Camphor, together with a description 
of a still designed for the purpose and drawings. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to reproduce these drawings in the Chronicle^ but a reprint of 
a lengthy extract from the Bulletin describing the still and the results 
obtained with it is concluded in this number, and Mr. Anstead will be happy 
to forward tracings of the drawings to any planter who wishes to obtain 
them.] 

YIELD OF PRUNINGS PER ACRE FROM TWO-YEAR-OLD-TREES. 

The total weight of prunings from 888 two-year-old-trees planted 10 feet 
by 10 feet at the Experimental Plantations, Batu Tigia, Selangor, F. M. S., 
amounted to 6,663 lbs, or approximately 3 tons, giving a yield of about 0*65 
per cent, of camphor and oil consisting chiefly of camphor, calculated on 
fresh green prunings. This gives an average yield of 7*5 lbs. of prunings 
per tree. 

In the experiments with the two year old plants from Batu Tiga, the 
plants were cut down to a height of 4 feet, trees under this height, of which 
there were less than one per cent., being left untouched. 

The average height of these plants was about six feet, the tallest free 
being over ten feet and the smallest slightly under four feet. 

The total yield of prunings per acre from a single pruning from trees 
planted 10 feet x 10 feet thus amounts to rather more than 3,300 lbs. or say 
1)- tons. The yield from one pruning from one acre planted 8 feet x 8 feet 
should be 5,250 lbs. or 2i tons. 

YIELDS OF PRUNINGS PBR ACRE FROM FOUR-YEAR-OLD-TREES. 

The total weight of prunings from 351 four- 3 ^ear-old-trees planted 10 
feet X 10 feet at the Experimental Plantations, Kuala Lunpur, Selangor, 
F.M.S., amounted to 9,320 lbs. or approximately 4T tons, also giving an» 
average of 0*65 per cent, of camphor and oil (consisting chiefly of camphor^ 
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calculated on fresh green prunings. The average weight of prunings per 
tree thus amounts to 26*5 lbs. The yield from one pruning per acre planted 
8 feet X 8 feet should be approximately 8*2 tons. 

As these trees were considerably taller than the two-year-old-trees at 
Batu Tiga they were only cut down to a height of about 6—7 feet, and all 
big stems over i inch diameter were rejected. 

YIELD FROM THREE-YEAR-OLD-TREES. 

It is recommended that pruning be commenced in the third year^ 
although it may be found safe to prune during the second year after plant¬ 
ing out. A yield of about 5 tons per acre in one pruning should be 
obtained, or say 15 tons in three prunings. The actual yield of prunings 
from second and subsequent prunings will be less but the camphor yield 
will not be decreased, as subsequent prunings will yield chiefly leaf with 
very little woody material, and since the woody material only yields 0*2 per 
cent, of camphor and oil the decrease of yield per acre due to this, will be 
very slight. 

Calculating from yield of leaf only, an acre of three year old camphor 
planted 8 feet x 8 feet, 700 trees per acre, should yield about 60 lbs. of 
camphor from one pruning or 180 lbs. per annum in three prunings. 

The cost of collection of subsequent prunings after the first, will -be 
considerably decreased, as less prunings will be obtained, yielding a higher 
percentage of camphor, since, assuming a >ield of 1 per cent, of crude 
camphor from prunings consisting chiefly of leaf, only 10.000 lbs. of prun¬ 
ings will be necessary to produce 100 lbs. of camphor, instead of 15,400 lbs. 
which yield 0*65 per cent of camphor and oil. 

COST OF COLLECTION AND DISTILLATION. 

Cost of Collection, —It is comparatively easy to estimate the cost of 
collection from these experiments, by observing the quantity of prunings a 
number of men were able to collect per day. 

The following were actual results obtained in practice :— 


1. Six coolies in one day collected 1,796 lbs. costing $1*80 


2. 

Five 

>1 

»» 

1,393 ibs. „ 

rso 

3. 

Five „ 



1,524 lbs. „ 

1’50 

4. 

Five „ 



1,768 lbs. 

1’50 


The cost of collecting sufficient prunings, viz,, 15,400 lbs. to produce 
100 lbs. of crude camphor (assuming a yield of 0*65 per cent.) is, therefore, 
as follows:— 

1. $15*50 per 100 lbs. 

2. 16*50 „ „ 

3. 15*10 „ „ 

4# 13 05 ,, „ 

In actual practice this could prpbably be reduced to two-thirds or even¬ 
less, as in the above experiments all the prunings were carefully collected 
and tied into bundles from each batch of four or five trees and weighed. 
This would be unnecessary in practice. Secondly, in subsequent prunings,- 
less woody kerns would be obtained, reducing the cost of collection without 
materially reducing the yield of camphor, since the leaves as stated before 
yield 1*5 per cent, and the stems only 0*2 per cent, of crude camphor. The 
cost of preparing the material for distillation would be small, especially in 
the case of leaves, as these can be distilled whole. The prunings could 
be prepared very economically by mechanical means in a chaff-cutting, 
machine. 
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A safe estimate for cost of collection would consequently be |14’00 per 
100 lbs. of crude camphor, including transport to factory, which should be 
central, and preparation for distillation. 

Cost of Distillation ,—The cost of distillation would practically only 
include cost of fuel, and wages for one experienced coolie to control the 
distillations. It would be unnecessary to clean out the condenser and 
remove the camphor more frequently than once a week, involving very 
little labour. 

Two distillations could easily be carried out in one day, using one ton 
batches of prunings. 

It is not possible to estimate the cost of fuel for distillation with the 
type of boiler used in the above experiments, which was, by no means, an 
efficient boiler. 

From the amount of water evaporated, however, in obtaining a definite 
quantity of camphor from a known weight of prunings, the quantity of fuel 
necessary in an efficient boiler can be ascertained. 

In a series of distillations it was found that in obtaining 100 lbs. of 
crude camphor about 800 gallons of water were evaporated. With an 
average Indian coal in this country, costing $12 per ton, the amount of water 
converted into steam at 100® C in a fairly efficient boiler would be at least 
five times the weight of the coal consumed, i.c., 800 gallons of water (8,000 
lbs.) will require 1,600 lbs. of coal costing about $9. This figure is the 
highest limit, as I am of opinion that the quantity of water evaporated per 
100 lbs. of camphor would be in practice considerably less. 

The exact figure could not be worked out from theoretical considera¬ 
tions, as the necessary data were not available. A suitable type of boiler 
for the distillation process would be a vertical multitubular boiler such as 
the Cochran boiler, which is very efficient. A Standard Cochran of the 
following dimensions:—Diameter 3* 9", Heights’ 6", Heating surface 100 
sq. feet., Grate area 7*5 sq. feet would be sufficiently large for a still capable 
of holding one ton of prunings, as, with easy steaming only, the amount of 
evaporation per hour is 54 gallons of water. 

The total cost of production per 100 lbs. of camphor is, thorefore, as 
follows:— 

Cost of collection, transport, etc., of 15,400 lbs. 

. of prunings ... ... ... $14*00 

Cost of distillation, fuel, etc., including boiler 
attendant... ... ... ... 10*00 

Cost of packing, shipping, etc. ... ... 3*00 


Total cost ... $27*00 

Market price of 100 lbs. of crude camphor ... 60*00 

Profit per 100 lbs. ... ... ... $33*00 

Profit per acre of 700 trees with three prunings 
per year... ... ... $60*00—$80*00 

There is one interesting point in connection with the cost of distillation, 
the use of dried, instead of fresh prunings. The percentage of 
moisture in the green prunings is over 50 per cent., therefore, for every 100 
lbs. of fresh prunings 50 lbs. of water have to be converted into steam. It 
would consequently be much more economical to distil dried material, .as 
the experiments show that no Joss of camphor occurs if the material is not 
dried in direct sunlight. 
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Solentlllo QfRoei^’a Papain* 

C-II.— The Structure of Flowers. ^ 

The root, stem, and green leaves are the vegetative organs of the plant,, 
and the work which these perform for the beneht of the plant is chiefly 
concerned with the maintenance of the individual which bears them. If all 
goes well sooner or later every plant will flower and produce a set of organs- 
whose special functions are the reproduction of the individual. In these 
organs seeds are produced containing embryos capable of developing into a 
new generation of plants should suitable conditions and opportunities 
arise. 

A section through a simple type of flower shows in the centre a stem* 
like axis which is a continuation of the flower stalk. Upon this axis are 
arranged a number of lateral appendages of which, as a rule, four distinct 
forms are present. 

The lowermost of these appendages are green in colour as a rule, and 
five or three in number, or simple multiples of these. Each appendage is 
known as a Sepals and the collection is called the Calyx from its cup*like 
shape. Immediately above these Sepals, and alternating with them, is a 
whorl of brightly coloured, variously shaped, leaves; these are known 
individually as Petals and the whorl is called the Corolla. Next above 
these is a whorl of modified leaves known as Stamens. Each consists in a 
simple type of flower of a thin, thread-like, stalk surmounted by a swollen 
head. The collection of stamens is called the Androccium. Occupying 
the highest position on the axis is the Pistil of the flower, a variously shaped 
and branched, thread-like organ which at its base is swollen into a more or 
less flask-shaped body known as a Carpel^ in which the seeds of the plant 
are finally produced. 

The colours and shapes of these different organs vary widely in different 
plants and they are used to a large extent by systematic botanists to separate 
the different orders of plants from one another and to distinguish diflerent 
genera and species. 

Although the flower of a plant appears different in many ways from any 
other part of it, it is in reality a form of simple shoot, or a stem with leaves 
upon it. The whole of its parts, however, have been modified to serve the 
purpose of seed production. A flower always occupies the position of a 
shoot; it arises either at the apex of a stem or in the axil of a leaf. 

The individual members of each whorl of organs in a flower sCre some¬ 
times all alike in shape and size, in which case the flower is said to be 
regular^ but in many flowers this is not the case and some of the petals or 
sepals are larger than others, and the flower becomes irregular, while again 
in some plants some of the members described above are missing altogether 
and the flower is incomplete. In the vegetable world there is an infinite 
series of these variations and it is this which makes flowers objects 
of beauty and wonder and which, in the hands of horticulturists 
who by plant-breeding and selection foster particular variations, gives 
to our gardens such an infinite display of colours, shapes and sizes, in 
flowers. 

The calyx and corolla whorls are together known as the Perianth and 
they are not directly concerned in the production of seed, in fact they 
are the noH essential parts of the flower. The calyx forms a protective 
covering for the rest of the flower when it is still a bud and it often falls off 
when the flower opens because its work is done. In some cases it is retained, 
however, and takes a part in distributing the fruit containing the ripe seeds. 
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The Corolla is usually bdghtly coloured and it serves mainly as an 
attraction for insects which it will be seen later play a most important part 
in the formation of seeds. The stamens and pistil are directly concerned 
in the production of seed and are thus the essential parts of the flower. 

A stamen usually consists of a more or less elongated thread-like portion 
called the filament surmounted by a thicker part called the anther. 
This anther consists of two elongated halves, or lobes, each containing a 
hollow chamber in which pollen is produced consisting of loose round or 
oval grains. When the flower opens the partition between the anther 
lobes breaks and the pollen is set free in the form of a dust-like powder. 

The central part of the flower, called the Gyncecium^ consists usually 
of three parts. First a swollen hollow basal portion called the Ovary^ 
secondly a thin more or less elongated part called the Style at the Apex of 
which is, thirdly, the Within the cavity of the ovary are small 

round or oval bodies termed Ovules which may later develop into seeds. 

As a rule both the essential parts, andrcecium and gynaecium, are 
present in the same flowers as in the case in Coffee for example ; but in 
some cases one or other of the essential parts are missing. There are 
several variations of this latter case possible. The stamens alone may be 
present, in which case the flower is male, or the pistil alone may be present 
when the flower is female. Again we may have both male and female 
flowers on the same individual plant, in the case of the Cucumber for 
instance, or male flowers only may be born on one plant and the female 
flowers on another individual plant. 

In many plants the flowers are borne singly and terminally at the end 
of the main stem, or singly and laterally in the axils of the foliage leaves of 
the stem or its branches. In most cases, however, flowers are grouped more 
or less compactly together on a special shoot of the plant, and such a shoot 
with its flowers is called an Infiorescence of which the ‘‘may pole ” of the 
Agave is an excellent and well-known example in this country. 

A very great variety of forms of inflorescence are met with differing in 
their manner of branching, and in many other particulars, in fact like 
flowers themselves, the method of their arrangement is infinite in its form 
and beauty. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Notice to Correspondent. 

“ Stumped.” Your letter is held over till next week’s issue. 

-c- 

Experimental Tea Growing in Sumatra. 

According to the Malay Mail of May 22, 1912, Messrs. Harrisoris and 
Crosfleld have been experimenting in tea planting on their estates in the 
Tebing Tinggi district. They evidently think it a favourable crop, for it is 
said that from an experimental 500 acres on Tebing Tinggi Estate they will 
increase the area to 1,500. Ns^ga Koeta Estate and Kota Siantar will also 
receive attention. Other eompanies^ too, according to rumour, have their 
eyes open regarding this industry and before long, the above contemporary 
observes, we may find tea an important factor in our planting circles here. 
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REPORTS OF COMPANIES. 

Indian Peninsula Rubbei* and. Tea Estates. 

The second annual ordinary general meeting of the Indian Peninsula 
Rubber and Tea Estates, Limited, was held on Monday, May 20th, at the 
Offices of the Company, Mincing Lane House, 59, Eastcheap, E. C., Mr. 
H. P. E. Drayton (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said:—From the printed accounts you have before 
you, you will observe that our income froin 4 >roduce harvested amounted to 
the respectable figure of 13,700 for the twelve months under review, as 
against 1,560 for the previous thirteen months. This increase is 
accounted for by the excellent coffee prices obtained, of which you have 
been advised. With the other small sources of revenue, detailed in the 
accounts, the total receipts amount to ;fl4,018. The average gross price 
realised for the prepared coffee was ;£*76 per ton, but, taking the whole crop, 
including strippings, gleanings, and triage coffee, which are sold locally at 
lower prices, and deducting freight, influence, sale charges, and com mis- 
sions, the net amount realised was 10s. per ton—a price which we have 

reason to congratulate ourselves upon. The expenditure on coffee cultiva¬ 
tion, including cropping expenses and seven-eighths of the managerial and 
general expenditure charged against revenue, comes to £n 10s. per ton, so 
that we get an absolutely net profit of £2S per ton on the coffee. The gross 
price realised for rubber was 4s. 9J. per lb., net price 4s. Owing, however, 
to the 1910 stock on hand at the commencement of the year being estimated 
on too conservative a basis for the purpose of the 1910 accounts, we get 
the benefit of a further per lb. on the 1911 crop. Taking all revenue, 
cultivation and harvesting charges, with one-eighth of the managerial and 
sundry revenue charges, the rubber cost works out at 5s. \0d per Ib. This 
high cost is accounted for by the fact that,^in order not to burden capital 
expenditure too much, the proportion charged to revenue is. rather above 
that strictly chargeable. This is a conservative policy, which I am sure will 
commend itself to you. A comparison of the past year’s accounts with those 
of 1910 shows that, though our revenue from produce has increased by more 
than ;f2,000, our estate expenditure in gathering and preparing the crops, 
including a proportion of management and general cultivation charges, has 
decreased from ;f8,900 to £7,789, and this although the proportion of 
management expenses is heavier in 1911 than it was in 1910. 

Paralai Estate. 

As, no doubt, many of you are aware, we regard our Paralai ‘Estate, the 
tea estate, as being practically independent of our other estates, and I will, 
therefore, divide our expenditure into two, viz,, Paralai and the rest. 
The total expenditure on Paralai was 9,786, of which 1,724 has 
been written off to revenue, and the balance of ^8,062 to capital* The 
total expenditure on the other estates was ;f9,095. Revenue has been 
charged with ;f6,085, and capital with jf3,010. It will, therefore, be 
readily seen that we have changed about two-thirds ot the expenditure 
on the estates, other than Paralai, to revenue. The whole of the expendi¬ 
ture on coffee has been charged to revenue, and about a quarter of the 
rubber charges. This xyorks out above the proportion strictly chargeable 
in relation to the number of trees tappable, but, as I have said, j^our Direc¬ 
tors think it inadvisable to burden capital expenditure too much. The 
greater part of the expenditure on Paralai Estate was on the tea clearings,, 
which, as they weVe not bearing in the year under review, are, of course, 
chargeable to capital, as also is the rubber expenditure for the same reason. 
This estate is by far the largest of your properties, and we have the greatest 
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hopes of its success. Our visitinil^ agents are strongly impressed with the 
possibilities of Paralai, and urge that all the money we can spare be spent 
on the development of this place. This is also the view of your Directors, 
and it is our intention to spare no effort in the endeavour to obtain as early 
as possible good returns for the capital expended, and to make the estate a 
thorough hnancial success. 

Profits of the Year. 

The gross profit for the year was ;f5,516. We have thought it well to 
obtain a clean sheet as soon as possible, and we have, therefore, written off 
the whole of the underwriting commission and the balance of the prelimi^ 
nary expenses. Also, in view of the fact that the company has been incor 
porated for something over two years, it becomes necessary to make some 
provision for depreciation of buildings and machinery. We have, there¬ 
fore, set aside ^500 from profit and loss account as a reserve fund for this 
purpose. Income tax, i^482 Os. 2^/*, has also to be deducted, leaving a 
balance to the credit of the profit and loss account of ;£‘l,535 8s. 4tL, which 
we propose to carry forward. It is no, doubt, rather disappointing to some 
of you to have to forego a dividend, but at the present stage it is, undoubtedly, 
the best and soundest policy to write oft* all outstanding items in connection 
with the formation of the company before making any distribution of profits. 
You have now before you a perfectly clean balance sheet, wuth a credit to 
profit and loss account of 1,535, and, beyond making further reasonable 
provision for depreciation, the profits of future years will be available for 
distribution. 

Cultivation. 

\s regards cultivation generally, I have very little to add to the informa¬ 
tion contained in the circular sent to you in March last. Our long-standing 
quarrel with the Clerk of the Weather has been continued, and we were 
treated to a three months’ drought at the commencement of the year, a 
tremendous burst of rain, in two instalments, in June and July, accounting for 
75 per cent, of the total rainfall of the year, and then a practical cessation 
of the monsoon. This accounts for the failure to complete the year’s tea- 
planting programme. The balance of the cleared land will be planted this 
year, and a start should have been made by now if the weather is normal. 
A word of explanation is necessary in connection with this clearing. In 
last year’s report the extent of the prepared land was given as 710 
acres, on inforir.ation supplied by the Manager. Later reports, however, 
state a portion of this was composed of swamps and steep faces unsuitable 
for planting, and the balance remaining after deducting the 177 acres planted 
in 1911, is now estimated at 450 acres. The greatest care has been taken to 
ensure success in the planting that was done. Each plant put out has been 
shaded with bark, both in the case of the new clearing and the supplying 
of the 1910 planting, and recent reports speak favourably of the way the 
plants are coming on. When it was found to be impossible to complete the 
year’s programme, every effort was made to get the place in proper order 
for 1912 planting. Some 18i miles cf reading was done, 18 in. pits dug and 
the estate thoroughly cleaned of w/eeds. Seed has been laid down in the 
nurseries, and is stated by the Manager to represent some 3,000,000 plants ; 
which should be ample to complete the programme and supply previous 
planting. A further 120 maunds have been ordered for delivery in Novem¬ 
ber of this year, and should provide about two million more plants for future 
supplying, possible sales, etc. As regards yields, a modest beginning will be 
made as soon as the factory is completed, and we expect to get something 
over 100 lbs. made tea per acre from the 189f acres planted prior to 1910. 
When I tell you that other estates in the immediate neighbourhood are pro 
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ducing up to 1,000 lbs. per acre from their mature tea, you will realise what 
our ultimate expectations are, and the excellent growth and appearance of 
our older tea lead us to believe that we shall not be disappointed. Your 
Directors have every confidence that Paralai will develop into a very fine tea 
property. The factory, that is being put up, will cost about ^2,000, with 
machiner}', when completed, and is of sufficient size to deal with out>crops 
for the next three or four years. It will be so constructed that extensions 
can be built on without interfering with the present structure. 

Rubbkr. 

1 have not much to say as regards rubber beyond what was said at the 
last general meeting, and the further information contained in the circular 
that was sent to you. The results of the year I'un fairly close to estimate, and 
would have been much better but for the fact that all the labour was uti¬ 
lised in coping with a rush of coffee crop when the latex was flowing most 
freely. The slow rate of growth has already been spoken about, and is 
certainly disappointing, but you must always remember that the fact that 
as long as the rubber keeps thin we are getting very satisfactory revenues 
from the coffee. As the shade from the rubber gets dense the coffee must 
gradually go. This is a compensating element that must not be lost sight of, 
especially in view of the large revenue we have obtained from coffee this 
year, which accounts for practically the whole of our profit. You must not 
take it that we are in any way pessimistic over our future rubber prospects. 
Returns are somewhat delayed owing to growth being slower than was 
anticipated, and this had been found to be the case on other properties at 
our high elevation, the bulk of the rubber being at 3,000 ft. elevation or 
thereabouts. Our visiting agents, however, are quite satisfied with the ap¬ 
pearance and health of the trees, and the Manager writing recently intimated 
that with the new trees to be brought into tapping, our estimate of 6,750 lbs. 
for 1912 should be easily exceeded. The number of trees over two years 
old is estimated at well over a quarter of a million, and, in addition, a very 
large number of quick-growing Ceara trees was planted in 1910 as a pre¬ 
caution in case anything should happen to the coffee, which at that time, 
you will remember, was seriously threatened with green bug. At last year’s 
meeting a suggestion was made by a shareholder that an effort should be 
made to secure some return from the vendors in respect of short rubber 
yields, as against prospectus estimates. 1 may say that we have had the 
best advice that such a claim could not succeed, as the estimates were 
made tn good faith. We have, therefore, taken no further action in the 
matter. We have every reason to be satisfied with the coffee results for the 
year. In spite of the drought we obtained the excellent crop of 191 tons. 
This would have been much larger had normal weather prevailed, as the 
out-turn of prepared coffee from the parchment was some 20 per cent, smaller 
than in other seasons. The quality was also affected, the berry being rather 
badly drought-nipped and the percentage of triage coffee somewhat large. 

The estimate for 1912 is 168 tons, but we have not received definite 
news from all the estates as to the results of the blossom, so this figure 
must be taken as tentative. It is thought, however, that it wiR. be fairly 
close to the mark. One very good piece of news I have to tell you is that 
green bog has b^n much less troublesome than in the preyiodsryear, when 
you win temember^Bome £2,000 was spent in fighting the pest. The Manager 
attributes this to the appearance of a rapidly spreading white fungus which 
annihilated the bug wherever it went. It is hoped that the fungus will make 
iU appearance again this year, and save us all further expense in connection 
with this most costly work. 
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The Labour Question 

again gave trouble, but was more encouraging towards the close of the year. 
The usual measures have been taken to secure a sufficient force for this 
year, and we hope that the requirements of all the estates will be satisfied. 
As regards general organisation, the native superintendents have all been 
replaced by Europeans, of whom there^’are two on the Nilgiris and two on 
the Shevaroy and one on Manalore, all under the control of the general 
Manager, Mr. Nicholson. Paralai has a separate organisation of its own, 
a highly experienced superintendent with two European assistants, under 
the direct control of the visiting agents, Messrs. Barber and Pascoe, who 
make frequent visits to the estate and generally manage the place. I think 
I have now given you all the information in my power, and will only add 
that your Directors are quite satisfied with the year’s working, and have 
every confidence that the Company had good prospects in front of it. I now 
beg to move that the accounts and report be received and adopted.” 

Mr. E. G. Windle seconded the report, and said : “ As one of the largest 
share-holders and vendors I should have liked to see a dividend paid, but I 
am at one with the Directors in the conservative policy which has been 
adopted in paying off preliminary expenses and underwriting charges, and 
consequently having a clean sheet in future. In our allocation of expendi¬ 
ture to capital and revenue we have also been conservative. We have paid 
off more against revenue than we need legally haver'done. We thought it a 
good thing to do, because we were conserving our capital account. As 
regards the out-turn of rubber, that is a matter that has disappointed us all, 
and 1 am sure you will like me as a vendor to deal with that point. In 
planting at the elevation we did it was originally an experiment. The first 
rubber planted was planted among young coffee, and grew up with it. It 
has a good chance, and did extremely well, much better than we expected 
some eight or nine years ago. We then extended the rubber through the 
old coffee. The old coffee was more or less in the shade, and the growth of 
the rubber in the shade did not correspond with the growth of the rubber 
in the open. That is the reason to which we attribute the non-production 
to the extent we originally anticipated. When we found the extent to which 
the shade affected the rubber, we naturally considered the point of reducing 
it, but we had to bear in mind that coffee requires shade, and if we reduced 
the shade that had been planted forBthe benefit of the coffee too rapidly, we 
should seriously diminish out catch crop, on which we depended so much in 
the meantime. We did reduce the shade ; some of our superintendents think 
loo much, and nobody says we have not done it sufficiently. The growth of 
the rubber during the past year has been much better than previously, and 
the prospects are more encouraging. The trees which were grown in the 
•open when tapped gave us good results, and the trees now coming into 
bearing are improving in yield steadily. I think we may be sure our rubber 
is going to do us well, but at the same time we are very chary of giving you 
an estimate unless we are perfectly certain it will be fulfilled. As regards 
tea, I have no fear. The oldest tea we have got was planted on the Paralai 
Estate, in which I had the largest interest, some eight or ten years ago. VV'e 
only planted five acres at the time, and on this five acres many of the bushes 
when I left India had a surface diameter of eight feet. On an adjoining 
property tea has done extremely well. Two year6 ago an adjoining estate 
got a yield of 1,000 lbs. per acre, and without making a too sanguine forecast, 
there is no reason why we should not get a very high yield ourselves. K 
has been a disappointment that we were not able to finish our planting 
-programme at the date of our report as we anticipated, but it has been 
solely due to the monsoon failing us in the middle of our planting season. 
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But for that we should have had 1,200 acres opened last year. This will be 
finished within the course of the next two or three months.” 

Mr. Dixon asked whether having regard to the number of trees over 
five years’ old, and to the result of the experimental tappings, the estimated 
yield of 6,500 lbs. would not be exceeded* 

Mr. Windle explained that the first trees planted were planted in the 
open at an elevation of 3,000 feet, and the later trees were planted in the 
shade, with the result that they did not grow so well. 

Mr. Dixon asked if they would have got more rubber had they had more 
labour, seeing that the chairman had stated there was a shortage of labour 
when the latex was flowing most freely ? 

Mr. Windle said there would have been a considerable increase in the 
output had there been more available labour. 

Mr. Duck expressed his gratification that the Directors were so sanguine 
as to the ultimate prospects of the Company. He wished to know whether 
the Directors had taken any steps to approach Mr. Stanes, who was respon¬ 
sible for the original report in the prospectus. He would like to hear what 
Mr. Stanes’ view of the estate now was. He did not wish to cast any re- • 
flection upon directors whom they knew were capable men in rubber and 
tea. There had been a blunder somewhere, and they had been misled. 
Who was it who took a too glowing view of the possibilities of the estate ? 
Mr. Windle had admitted his mistake, but it appeared to him the Company 
was over-capitalised, and he regretted to hear that nothing had resulted from 
the suggestions made at the last meeting that the vendors should return 
some of the purchase consideration. He noticed they had spent ;f50,000 in 
two years out of capital and revenue. Where had it gone ? What was* 
there to show for it ? He would like to know how much had gone in manage* 
ment. He would also like to know the position of Mr. Nicholson. Was he 
Manager or visiting Agent ? Had his contract been renewed, and when did 
it expire ? 

Mr. Windle said he had spoken to Mr. Stanes about his report. Mr.. 
Stanes was Manager for a large company under similar conditions to their 
owm, and on various estates he had rubber planted in the same way. He 
said his estimates of yield on his own place had disappointed him in the samo 
way as theirs had. Mr. Nicholson was Manager of the estates with the 
exception of Paralai. He was absent from the Estate on medical leave, and 
during that time Messrs. Barber and, Pascoe acted as visiting agents. Mr.. 
Nicholson’s absence did not add to the cost of the management. The 
figures with reference to the amount spent on management out of the 
3f50,000 referred to by Mr. Duck would be sent on to him when they had 
been extracted from the accounts. .He pointed out that the estates were 
capitalised at only £ZS per acre. 

The resolution was put to the meeting, and the Chairman declared it 
carried unanimously. 

Mr, Windle proposed the re-appointment of Mr. P. K. Read as a 
Director, and pointed out that he was connected with a well-known Arm in. 
the tea trade, and was of great assistance to the Board. 

Mr. Herbert Wright seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 
^India-Rubber Journal, 

Cantral Travaitoora Rabbai* Oo. 

The Directors of the Central Travancore Rubber Company, in theif- 
annual report, state that the extent of the estate, as per the Company’s title,. 
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is the same as at the close of the previous year, viz., 2,028 acres, 71 cents. 
The actual acreage, per measurement is 2,033*11 acres. Of this acreage, 
1,407, 25 acres are planted with rubber and 22 acres with tea. The capital 
expenditure on the estate for the year was Is. Id. This includes a 

sum of ;f369 Is. td. written off during the year in respect of ad\ances to 
coolies now considered irrecoverable. This coolie advance account is now 
on a more satisfactory basis. The amount expended by the company to 
December 31st, 1911, on captial account in respect of the above acreage 
was ;f43,794 11s. \\d. No difficulty has been experienced with labour 
during the year, and the Directors are informed that no difficulty on this 
head is anticipated in the future. The growth of the rubber continues 
satisfactory. Manuring and forking of parts of the estate were attended with 
excellent results, and it is intended to continue this policy during the current 
year. The weeding of the estate is not now giving any serious trouble. 
The rubber crop secured during 1911 was 8,917 lbs. dry rubber. This 
compares with an estimate of 13.000 lbs., the decrease being mainly 
attributable to the directors’ instructions that no trees should be tapped till 
they attained a girth of 18 inches at 3 feet from the ground. The quality of 
the rubber was quite satisfactory. The gross average price realised 
for the crop was 4s. 10*59J. per lb. The estimated crop for 1912 is 
32,500 lbs. dry rubber. During ioll, 55 acres of the reserve was planted 
up, 33 acres with rubber, and 22 acres with tea. The Directors pro¬ 
pose to continue the planting of tea, and have authorised the planting 
of 75 acres during 1912. The Directors have given out a contract for 
the erection of a permanent rubber factory. It is expected the building 
will be completed within the next few months. The necessary engine 
and additional machinery will be installed at a later date when the increase 
of crop renders this necessary. The issued capital of the company at 
December 31st, 1911, was 45,000 shares, which are now all fully called up. 
In January, 1912, the unissued balance of 5,000 shares of £\ each of the 
company’s capital was offered, pro rata, to the shareholders at 10s. per 
share premium. The offer was satisfactorily responded to, and the money 
thus available will provide for capital expenditure on the estate for some 
time. The amount at the credit of profit and loss account is ^1,177 4s. Id. 
Out of this balance, the Directors have written off the preliminary expenses 
of the formation of the company, ;f410 16s. 9d. The Directors recommend 
that no dividend be paid, and that the balance of ;f766 7s. lOrf., be carried 
forward, subject to Directors’ fees. The whole cost of administration in this 
country during the year has been debited to revenue. Mr. T. B. Jones, one 
of the Directors, visited the estate in December last, and on his return 
expressed himself as well satisfied with its condition. 

Ni lam bur Rubber Estates. 

The Directors of the Nilainbur Rubber Estates in their annual report 
state that the expenditure in India on the three estates during the year 1911 
amounted to 6,854 Is. (>d., as against ^4,194 17s. 4(i., in the previous year, 
and the expenditure in London was fl,309 I7s. llrf., as against ^1,660 
8s. 9d., a decrease of jf350 10s. 10<f. The amount received for interest and 
transfer fees was ;fl79 Is. ^d., as against ^750 19s. ^d. In January last a 
detailed report on the estates by Mr. John Aird, the manager, dated 
November 29th, 1911, was sent to all the shareholders, and the Board 
are pleased to be able to state that since that report was made, the 
progress of all work has been quite satisfactory, and that the estates are in 
good order. On the Nirpuzha Estate 198 additional acres were cleared and 
planted with Pard rubber, and the planted acreage is now as follows:— 
Glenrock, 537 acres; Nirpuzha, 535 ; and Munderi 342; or a total df 
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1,414 acres, containing 149,417 trees. As stated in the Board’s circular of 
January 12th last, Messrs. Barber and Pascoe, the visiting agents, reported 
that they expected to be able to tap a small number of trees this year. 
They now estimate that the yield will be about 1,500 lbs. of rubber. This 
amount, though small, brings the company to the producing stage, and an 
increased yield may be expected annually until the whole planted area is in 
full bearing. The season has been unusually dry, but, notwithstanding this, 
the rubber is doing well, though the supplies put out last year, more espe¬ 
cially oh Nirpuzha and Munderi, have suffered somewhat from the continued 
drought. The latest advices are to the effect that rain has now fallen and 
the supplies are coming on well. During the year 30 acres were planted 
with tea, and a further 100 acres have been cleared and are being prepared 
for planting during this monsoon. This work has progressed satisfactorily, 
and pitting and contour draining and the making of roads is well in hand. 
Work should be completed in good lime for the coining planting season. 
Nurseries have been made, and the plants are making good growth. The 
supply of labour has shown a marked improvement. 

It will be remembered that the Munderi property was purchased with 
the view of resale, and it is hoped now that the vacancies on the acreage 
originally planted have been supplied and the estate got into a good state 
of cultivation, to shortly form a subsidiary company to acquire it, when a 
satisfactory profit on the transaction should result. 

Malayalam Rubbei* and Produoe Co. 

The Directors of the Malayalam Rubber aud Produce Co., Ltd., in their 
annual report, state that the-crops harvested wore as follows:—Rubber; 
35,101 lbs. against an estimate of 31,000 lbs., and 12,555 lbs., harvested* 
during 1910. The inclusive f. o, b. cost was Is. 3*12rL per lb., and the net 
average price realised was 4s. 8T2ri. per lb. The crop was secured from 
approximatciy 327 acres, giving 2 yields of 110 lbs. per acre. Tea: 1,041,100 
lbs. against an e.stiinate of 1,180,000 lbs. and 1,086,765 lbs. secured during 
1910. The inclusive f.o.b. cost was 4*66(L per lb. and the net average price 
realised was 6’95rf. per lb. The crop was'secured from approximately 
2.038 acres,giving a yield of 510 lbs. per acre. Cardamoms: 35,019 lbs. 
against an estimate of 60,000 lbs. and 56.610 lbs. secured during 1910. 
The cost was 9*56fL per lb., and the net average price realised was Is. 6‘72r/. 
per lb. Coffee: 630 cwts. were harve.sted at a cost of 22s. Stf. per cwt, 
and realised a net average price of 36s. 4tL per cwt. The shortage in the 
tea and cardamom crops was due to the excessive drought during the early 
months of the year. During the year 736 acres of the reserve land were 
opened and planted up with rubber, and 410 acres with tea. It is expected 
that a further 500 acres will be opened and planted up in rubber and 550 
acres in tea during 1912. The estimates crops for 1912 are as follows :— 
Rubber, 117,500 lbs., tea, 1,100,000 lbs.: cardamoms, 45,000 lbs.: coffee, 
200 cwts. The labour force at the end of the year numbered 6,733, with 
outstanding advances amounting to ^6,142, which are stated by the 
managers to be good and recoverable. Mr. George Nicol Thomson has 
visited the e.states on behalf of the Board, and in his report dated December 
12th, 1911, he states that the general condition of the estates is satisfactory. 
The net profit for the year ended December 31st, 1911, was ;£’16,889 13s. 
2d.y to which has to be added the amount brought forward from 1910, ;f4, 
105 15s. making ;f20,995 8«. M,, out of which the Directors propose 
to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., less income tax, absorbing 17,619 15s. 
7d., and in payment of interest in vendors’ account, ;f393 15s., leaving to 
be carried forward ;f2,981 18s. \d* 
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The Interaatlonal Rubber Exhibition, 1911. 

Contributions to the Association’s Fund in connection with the above 
Exhibition proved to be in excess of requirements. After meeting all 
expenses a surplus remained that permitted of a refund being made to all 
contributors in the proportion of 2 annas 4| pies per rupee subscribed. 

The following payments have, therefore, been made 

To th6 Government of Madras . 

„ ., „ Travancore 

,, ,, ,, Cochm ... ... 

,, Malabar Coast Planters* Association 
„ Shevaroy „ ,♦ 

„ South Mysore „ „ 

„ Kanan Devan „ „ 

„ South Travancore ,* \ 


Rs,l,067 0 6 


Rs. 445 5 0 
74 3 6 
» 44 8 6 

„ 332 8 0 
„ 74 13 0 

M 6 15 7 
3 11 4 

» 84 15 7 


The Exhibition account has been closed. 

Cash Balanoas In London. 

Under date Jane 17, 1912, the Secretary, Karachi Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, wrote to the U. P. A. S, I.:— 

‘ “ I am directed by my Committee to invite your attention to the 
attached note of the lOth instant (Circular No. 1-1912) on the subject of 
the present excessive Cash Balances held in London by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

“ These figures are quite separate from and exclusive of the balance 
held in London on account of The Gold Standard Reserve—which, my 
Committee believe, amounts to nearly ;fl9,000,000. 

“ The retention of these colossal balances in London appears to my 
Committee to be contrary to the beat interests of India. At the preserrt 
time, when more capital is urgently needed for the development of lndia*6 
railways, canals and other public works, and when for the attainment of 
these ends, this country could well afford to pay four or even four and half 
per cent, for capital, iny Committee are unable to see the advantage 
withdrawing many millions sterling from India for investment in London ft 
secjurities bringing in a much lower return and in most of which the peoples, 
trades and industries of this country are in no way concerned. 
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I am to enquire if your Chamber can see its way to lend its support 
to a joint protest to Government against excessive cash balances beings 
retained in London by the Secretary of State.” 

[Inclosure.] 

Circular dated June 10^ 1912, 

“The cash balance held in London by the India Office on behalf of 
the Government of India has increased in the last five years from four-and- 
a-half millions sterling to close upon eighteen millions sterling. The exact 
figures are as under :— 

On 31st Dec. 1907 £ 4,607,266 (Exclusive of the Gold Standard Reserve)^ 

„ 1908 7,983,898 

„ 1909 12,799,090 

1910 16,697.245 

„ 1911 15,292,638 

On 8th Mar. 1912 17,953,995 

In the absence of any legitimate need for this colossal cash balance,, 
the Secretary of State has lent the money to various financiers and banks 
in the City of London with and without security at rates approximating 
per cent, per annum. 

“On the 10th May 1912, Mr. G. A. Touche, M. P. asked the Secretary 
of State for India to whom the money had been lent. Mr. Montagu’s reply 
was that ;£‘6,915,000 had been deposited with seven (London) banks without 
security; 10,100,000 had been lent to approved borrowers; and the 

balance was held on current account with the Bank of England. 

The Secretary of State does not consider it desirable to publish the 
names of the approved borrowers, 

“The unnecessary withdrawal of nearly 18,000,000 from India where 
capital is badly needed, and where bankers and financiers would probably 
be prepared to pay 4 or 5 per cent, for it, and its loan at half these rates of 
interest secretly to London financial companies who are probably not 
directly concerned in the development of Indian commerce and industries 
appears to be an irregularity that calls for the strongest possible protest^ 
It is suggested that all Chambers of Commerce in India be asked if they 
are prepared to make a united protest against these methods of India Office 
finance. 

“ In the mean time it may be noted that the Secretary of State not¬ 
withstanding his cash balance of over seventeen and three quarters millions 
sterling, has recently borrowed ^3,000,000 in London (at a heavy discount) 
on behalf of the Government of India.” 

Indo-Eurapean Trans-Perslan Railway, 

Under date June 18, 1912, the Secretary, Karachi Chamber of Com¬ 
merce wrote to the U. P. A. S. I.:— 

“ I am directed to invite your attention to the enclosed Circular No. 
2-1912 on the subject of the representations made by this Chamber in sup¬ 
port of an early construction of the Indo-European Trans-Persian Railway. 

“In view of the fact that the completion of this railway will not only 
afford rapid and cheap means of communication and transport between the 
great industrial centres of India and the markets of Persia, but will also 
bring the United Kingdom and India within a week of each other, thus 
immensely facilitating the carriage of the mails, the development of pas¬ 
senger traffic and the progress of the whole country, my Committee hope 
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that your Association will be able to give this great trunk railway project its 
hearty support.” 

[Inclosure.] 

Circular dated June //, 1912, giving the following extracts from 
representations made hy the Committee of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce : 

Extract No, 1 from the Address presented to His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Government House, Karachi, on the 12th April 1911 

. . , . The question of linking India with Europe by means of a Trans- 
Persian Railway is now engaging the attention of European financiers. The 
Chamber notice that the proposal has taken the form of connecting the 
Russian Railways of the Caucasus with the Indian Railway system at 
Nushki. We would respectfully submit for Your Excellency’s consideration 
that the best route for such a line of communication would be by way of 
Bam, Southern Baluchistan (f.e., Panjgur) and Karachi. This route would 
have the advantage of tapping fertile country and, moreover, would find its 
terminus in a rising commercial seaport. 

Extract No, 2 from Lord Hardinge’s reply to the above address:— 

. “ It is impossible to say at present whether or when the 

proposed Trans-Persian Line will become a realisable project. The present 
situation in the South of Persia is not one which offers much encouragement 
to capitalists to finance such schemes, but the question of the construction 
of this line has been under the serious consideration of the Government of 
India; and the claims of Karachi as a terminus of a line passing through 
Southern Baluchistan have not been lost sight of.” 

Extract No, 3 from the Chamber’s letter No. 44 of the 23rd January 
1912 to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
Calcutta:— 

..... I am directed to inform you that my Committee have had under 
consideration the question of the locality of the break of gauge in the 
proposed Trans-Persian Railway, 

It has been noticed that statements have appeared in the English and 
Russian Press and have been telegraphed to India to the effect that the 
seaboard of the Persian Gulf at Charbar or Bunder Abbas would be an 
appropriate point at which to locate a break of gauge in the proposed trunk 
Raflway from the Caucasus to Karachi. 

My Committee dissent from this '%’iew. They are strongly of opinion 
that the interests of British trade demand that the break of gauge (if such 
be unavoidable) should not be allowed to occur at any point south of the 
Russian sphere of influence as defined by a line drawn at Kasr-i-shirin to 
the north-west corner of Afghanistan through Ispahan and Yezd. 

I am to beg that j^ou will be so good as to transmit this view to the 
Supreme Government. 

Extract No. ^.—Letter dated Calcutta, 6th February 1912, from the 
Deputy Secretary to the Government tf India in the Foreign Department, 
to the Secretary to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 44, dated 
the 23rd January 1912 regarding the locality of the break of gauge in the 
proposed Trans-Persian Railway. 

2. Your communication has been forwarded as desired to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Extract No J.—Letter No, 338 of 28th May 1912 from the Chairman, 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, to the Secretary to the Goverqment of 
India, in the Foreign Department, Simla. 
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With reference to this Chamber’s letter of 23rd January, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Committee of this Chamber have bad under 
consideration the question of the^route through Southern Persia of the 
proposed Trans-Persian Railway to Jodia. 

The Committee are of opinion t^at it will be to the best interests of 
both India and Great Britain if the line be carried from Karachi to Teheran 
by the shortest and most direct route possible. Such a route would not 
only pass through the most populous towns and wealthy portions of southern 
Baluchistan and Persia—namely Panjgur, Bam, Kerman, Yezd and probably 
Ispahan—but by reducing the length of the line, cost of transport, and the 
time occupied in transit, it would encourage to the utmost that through 
traffic upon which the success of the line will largely depend. 

If for political reasons it be deemed necessary to carry a portion of 
the southern section of the line along the coast of Baluchistan, then this 
Chamber would urge that the coast section be kept to the smallest possible 
length. The port and town of Pasni would appear to be a suitable point at 
which to leave the coast and so serve a comparatively fertile portion of 
Makran. If for engineering reason^, Pasni be found unsuitable, then some 
point a little westward of Pasni might be selected. But this Chamber would 
urge most strongly that the line be carried inland before it passes out of 
British territory. Jewni on the eastern shore of the Bay of Gwettar is, in 
the opinion of this Chamber, the uttermost point to which the line should be 
carried out of its direct route from Karachi to Bam, Kerman and Yezd. 

It follows from the above that this Chamber is altogether opposed io 
the Trans-Persian Railway being carried along the coast from Karachi as 
far as Bunder Abbas. Indeed, my Committee can see no reason whatever 
for going to the expense of serving Bunder Abbas at all by a Railway. From 
Pasni or Gwettar Bay, Kerman could be reached by mail in leas than a day, 
and from Karachi, in well under two days. In these circumstances, and 
looking to the absence of natural resources at Bunder Abbas as a Port, this 
Chamber can see no grounds whatever for carrying the Trans-Persian 
Railway to Bunder Abbas. 

In conclusion this Chamber would press upon the attention of Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of a very early construction of the Trans-Persian 
Railway as the most practical, ihe least expensive, and most certain wajr 
of solving the problem of establishing peace, security and better Govern¬ 
ment in Southern Persia. Railway and irrigation works have had ^ marked 
effect in quieting and reforming the more turbulent tribes and individuals on 
certain parts of the north-western frontiers of India. And my Committee 
urge that similar results would probably follow the construction of a great 
trunk-line of Railway through Southern Persia. Not only would the ^pen- 
diture of money in Persia have a certain settling effect on the nomads and 
turbulent tribes who now derive a livelihood from extortion and robbery,, 
but the creation of a line of railway would give to the Persian authorities 
that means of easy and rapid communication and transport without which 
the suppression of disorder in a country like Persia would be a matter of 
extreme difficulty for any Government, however strong. 

All which being so, the Chamber beg that the Government of India 
will be so good as to transmit these ^views to the Secretary- of State for 
India; and my Committee trust the government of India will be aWe tb 
see their way to accord to this Changer’s representation theif most vata^ 
support. 
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DISTRICT PliANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central TraYMpopa Plaii^iterB* Assooiation. 

Minutes of (Vt Extraordinary General Meeting of the above 
Association which was held W Glenmary Bungalow 
on Wednesday^ Sth june^ 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman)* F. W. Winterbotham J. H. Ellis, 
W. G. Haslam, A. R. St* Gecjfge, W. A. J. Milner, J. S. Wilkie, 
R. P. Koissier, H. C. Wastawap^, J. A* Richardson, F. C. Forbes 
and MacKenzie. ' 

The notice calling the meeting was then read. 

Election of Members on Committec^ —Mr. McArthur having resigned 
his place on Committee and Mr. R. E. Haslam having also resigned as 
Honorary Secretary, the Chairman ordered election of members to fill these 
vacancies and the result was as follows — 

Committee H. C. Westaway. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. R. P. Roissicr. 

Correspondence ,—letter from the Chief Secretary to Government 
No. 1894 of 24/4/12 and it was resolved: “ That the Honorary Secretary do 
write to Chief Secretary to Government asking that vehicles passing the toll 
twice in 24 hours be exempted from a charge on the return journey.” 

Read letter from Honorary Secretary, Mundakayam Rubber Planters* 
Association of 7/2/12 and it was resolved; “ That the Honorary Secretary do 
write to Honorary Secretary, Mundakayam Planters’ Association and send 
a copy of our labour rules and inform that Association that we do not see 
any reason to change them at present.’* 

Read letter from Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, No. 16/12 26/4/12. Read 
letter from Mr, Ornierod, Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., re his resignation of 2/5/12. 
Read letters from Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters* Association 
of 18/5/12 and 21/5/12. Read letter from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., No. 
18/12 of 20/5/12 annual meeting of the U.P.A.S.l. and enclosing preliminary 
draft of Agenda paper and asking if there are any subjects to be added and it 
was resolved : “That Tobacco Importation Duty into Travancorebe added.” 
Also “ That Honorary Secretary be instructed to write to the British Resident 
asking if Tobacco which has already paid duty into British India is liable to 
duty in Travancore.” Read letter from Secretary, U. F. A. S. I. of 25/5/12. 
Read letters from various estates in district giving their cart hire rates and 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to make a copy. Read letter from Sub- 
Division Officer, Peermade, 151 of 18/5/12. Read letter from Honorary 
Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters* Association of 8/4/12. 

District Roads ,—letters from Sub-Division Officer No. 150 of 
18/5/12 and No. 151 of 18/5/12. 

Mannan's Creek Bridge ,—Read letter from Chief Secretary to 
Government No. 2209 of ?/5/l2 and the .Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to send a copy to the Superintendents of Estates interested. 

Resolution by Mr, J, A, Richardson—Mr, Richardson proposed 
“ That in future all district rates for Estate labour. Factory, Cart hires, 
Carpentery apd Masonry be revised once a year and that a list of rates be 
drawn up and brought before the next,General Meeting of the Asspeia^ion 
for confirmation and then circulated amongst the members.” Seconded by 
Mr. T. C. FQrbers. Carried unanimously- With a vote of tbapks to the 
chair,ibe Meeting terminated. 

^(SJgped) REGINALD P. ROl^glJSR, 

(iOftorary 
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Anamalai Planters* Assooiationt 

Proceedings of a half-yearly General Meeting of the Anamalai 

Planters' Association^ held at the Futhutottam Bungalow 
on lAonday^ ihe 17th June^ 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. G. A. Marsh (Chairman), H. A. Marden, Norman Grey, 
C. Howland, H. W. deSalis, J. H. Ireland Jones, J. O K. Walsh, 
E. N. House and J. Hatton Robinson (Honorary Secretary). 
By Proxy, —Mr. G. L. Duncan. Visitors. —Mr. M. E. Platt, 
P. W. D., ahd Mr. H. M. Foulton (Messrs. Walker, Sons & Co., 
Colombo). 

1. Delegates to the U, P, A, S. /. Meeting. —Mr. Marden proposed 
and Mr. Howland seconded : “That Messrs. Marsh and Robinson be asked to 
represent the Association at the meeting.’* These gentlemen consented to 
attend the meeting, if they could possibly do so. It was further decided* 
that should Messrs. Marsh and Robinson be unable to attend the meeting, 
Mr. C. H. Brock be very kindly asked to represent the Association. 

2. Minor Forest Produce,—DuncRu's views on this subject and 
letters from the District Forest Officer were read to the meeting, and 
after some discussion the matter was left to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Minor Forest Produce to deal with. 

3. Hospital and Township Sites, —The Collector of Coimbatore’s 
letter No. 585 of the 6th June 1912, was read. It showed that Government 
was adverse to the Hospital being built on the originally selected site, and 
suggested a site on the main road between the Valparai and Monica Estates. 
The selection of a suitable site is a very “sore” subject and has been 
before the Association many times lately, and although everybody present 
voted for Mr. Marsh’s proposal it cannot be said that it was altogether 
popular, still, nobody else proposed an alternative site except Mr. Robinson, 
who mentioned that he considered the high land nearby the 29th milestone 
an excellent situation for the Hospital and future Township, but this possi¬ 
ble site was not discussed, and as Government had called for an early reply, 
the matter could not be left over. Mr. Robinson then seconded Hr. Marsh’s 
proposition, which was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. Pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Marsh and seconded by Mr. Robinson : “ That the meeting was 
of opinion that it was best to fall in with the lines suggested by the Collector, 
and that they agreed to the Hospital being built on the site selected by him. 
Further, that they were entirely at one with the Collector’s suggestion that 
the land between the two rivers, recently provisionally granted to Mr. 
Simcock’s Company, be retained by Government with a view to the possible 
needs of the future, and, that should this land be ever thrown open Mr. 
Simcock’s Company have first claim to it.** 

4. Hospital Affairs. —As Mr, Duncan, who everbody regretted was 
unable to attend the meeting, owing to ill-health, was mostly interested in 
this item, it was resolved that it should stand over until he could personally 
attend a meeting. 

5. Access to New Estates.-rOwing to several representatives being 
away, it was resolved that this matter also stand over until another meeting! 

6. Issuing of Warrants. —^The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Collector and ask why Mr. G. L. Duncan, whose name had 
been sent up in January last, had not already been gazetted as a Special 
Honorary Magistrate? 
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7. Postal Affairs, —The Honorary, Secretary was instructed to again 
remind the Post Master General of his letter of the 2nd March 1912, 
enclosing a copy of that letter, also io' protest against the cot;duct of the 
present Post-master, and to press for the immediate construction of a new 
Post Office. 

8. Cooly Wages, —Owing to the enhanced rates of labour prevailing 
in the District many maistrics were now trying to get pay for many of their 
coolies that were not in the least eligible for such payments. It was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Robinson and seconded by Mr. Ireland Jones: “That the 
Managers and Superintendents and Writers in charge of Estates do perso¬ 
nally fix the proper rates for all their labour, and further that coolies who 
are quite well and who do not work for 6 days every week, shall have their 
* Rice Orders * reduced at the rate of 2 annas for each day that they do not 
work.”—Carried unanimously. 

9. Roads, —It was pointed out that although the present time of year 
was most suitable for the consolidation of metal practically nothing was 
being done on the roads in the District, the 3 branch bandy roads, in 
particular, being in a most appallingly disgraceful state, that from the 27th 
to 32nd milestone being in the worst state of the three, but all of them 
being almost impossible for wheeled traffic. The Honorary Secretary was 
reciuested to write to the Assistant Engineer, Coimbatore Sub-Division, and 
to send a copy of his letter to the Superintending Engineer. 

10. U. P, A. S, L Secretaryship, —On hearing of the resignation of 
the Secretary, the Chairman and Honorary Secretary of this Association 
sent a letter to Mr. Abbott sympathising with him for the temporary incon¬ 
venience he would be subjected to; the letter was read to the meeting and 
endorsed by it. Mr. Abbott’s letter of the 11th instant to the Vice-Chairman 
and Councillors, U. P. A. S. I., was read and the contents upheld by the 
meeting. 

Mr. Marden proposed and Mr. Grey seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Mr. Marsh, whose hospitality was very much appreciated 
by the meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary desires to thank all the resident members of 
the Association for their very generous subscriptions to the Titanic 
Fund, The List amounts to Rs.162-8-0, and £10 16s. Sd, has been 
remitted hoane to the Mansion House Fund— opened by the Lord Mayor 
for the relief of distress caused by the loss of the Titanic, 

(Signed) J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Hony, Secy, & Treasurer, 


Coffee growers in Porto Rico are preparing to make another attempt 
at enlarging and improving their markets in the United States. Porto Rico 
produces from 30,000,000 to 45,000,000 pounds of coffee a year, but has 
never succeeded in securing a good market in the United States, and recent 
years have been less and less. Most of the coffee from Porto Rico, which 
went to Spain under the Spanish regime, still goes either to that country or 
to Vienna. In those markets it brings a better price than in the United 
States, where it sells in competition with Santos, whose market quotation is 
often from 2 to 3 cents a pound below the Porto Rican product. Earliej: 
efforts at making a market by popularizing the island’s coffee were fot* 
various reasons unsatisfactory. The new plan proposes a roasting plant in 
New York.— Mill, 
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CORRB8PONDENCE. 


Tho Soil. 

Sir,—I am enclosing you a ciitting from the Evening Standard on a 
subject that may interest many planters and which I think you might publish 
in the Chronicle to see what comments can be drawn. In these days when 
this so-called Stump rot and fungus diseases are showing up in increasing 
patches year after year, and Science has instilled into us that it is madness 
to move our soil where there is a natural mulch covering the ground, (though 
we have thousands of rotting shade roots and stumps all over our Estates) 
I question Very much if we have not been misled, and that we have been on 
the wrong tack, most of us now for many years, and had we never given 
up the old method of cultivation with forks, we might have less to complain 
of in the way of these diseased patches). Referring to the cutting where 'it 
says “ His contention is that soil does not need enriching, that all soils, the 
richest as well as the poorest, contain sufficient fertilising material to insure 
good crops —one certainly finds it impossible to believe such a statement; 
but the rest of the article may be worthy of our attentions. 


Madapur, 20th June, 1912. 


[INCLOSURB.] 


Yours faithfully, 

Stumped.” 


POISONED GROUND. 


American New Theory of Gardening, 

All our ideas as to action and interaction of soil and plant are shaken 
by the theory put forward by Mr. Milton Withney of the American Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Arguing from what takes place in the animal creation, where the system 
automatically gets rid of matter for which it has no further use, such matter 
being by that time of a poisonous nature; he argues that the roots of plants 
get rid of noxious gases, which gradually poison the soil all round the roots. 
The effect of stirring the soil is to liberate these gases and bring them to the 
surface. The transplantation of the tree or shrub or plant has, of course, 
the same effect. 

There never has been any doubt as to the value of transplanting flowers 
and shrubs, especially roses, but it was always supposed that the benefit 
arose from their removal out of an exhausted soil to one that contained the 
necessary food. According to Mr. Withney, that is a mistake, and he bac^s 
up his argument by an experiment which is certainly a telling one. He 
sowed some wheat in a pot. When it had grown, ripened, and been 
harvested, he sowed some more wheat in the same pot, adding some 
fertilisers. Theoretically, the second crop, having received this additional 
food, should have equalled the first; but it did not, says “ Le Journal,” in 
describing the experiments, and the third crop was still more inferior. Mr. 
Withney then took this pot of apparently exhausted soil and added to it a*n 
antiseptic, pyrogallol, which has no feeding value whatever. Marvellous to 
relate, the next crop of wheat—the fourth—was as good as the first, and the 
fifth and sixth were equally good. 

The Disease of a Soil. 

His contention is that soil does not need enriching, that all soils, the 
richest as well as the poorest, contain sufficient fertilising materials to ensur,e 
good crops. What they want is to be cured of the diseases bequeathed by 
previous crops; the poisons must be counteracted. Natural and artificial 
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manures do this to some extent unsuspected by the user of them, but a much 
more certain and economic method of dealing with the malady is to attack 
it straight away with a medicine. ^ 

Mr. Withney asks us to observe the analagous procedure of nitrifying 
bacteria which gradually create an environment fatal to themselves. So, too, 
alcoholic ferments are asphyxiated, as it were, by the results of their own 
energies, when they have created an environment containing 15 per cent, of 
alcohol. 

One or two facts are worth mentioning as bearing on the American 
theory. One is that rose-growers are more and more insisting on the neces¬ 
sity for keeping the surface soil well stirred. Fruit-trees, too, grown in grass, 
never do so well as when grown in open soil. Another fact Professor I. B. 
Balfour mentioned the other day at the Royal Horticultural Society : in land 
continuously wet, so that it can never be aerated, the acidity is such that 
plants growing there seem half paralysed; they have difficulty in absorbing 
any of the abounding fluid. Lastly, it is a well-known fact that roots’ secrete 
acid in forcing their way through the ground, the acid dissolving the soil. 
There is, then, a good deal to be said for the American theory.—W. A. F. 
in the Evening Standard* 

NOTE BY THE SCIENTIFIC OFFICER. 

I have before me the Bulletin containing the theory put forward by 
Mr. Milton Withney which is quoted in the extract from the Evening 
Standard forwarded by “ Stumped.” 1 also have before me the copy of an 
address read before the Botanical Society of America and the Botanical 
Section of the American Association for the advancement of Science by 
Mr. C. G. Hopkins, on 27 December, 1911, answering the contentions of 
Mr. Withney very fully. This address has evidently escaped the attention 
of both the Evcnt/ig and “Stumped” and as it deals with the 

subject in a much more able way than I can hope to do, I propose to quote 
extensively from it. Mr. Hopkins said: 

” Briefly, it might be said that for nearly a century the world of science 
has accepted and taught, and the world of advanced agricultural methods 
has practiced, the doctrine that soil fertility maintenance and soil enrich¬ 
ment require the restoration or addition of plant food, including particularly 
phosphorus and nitrogen, which are most likely to become deficient in 
normal soils, potassium where needed and sometimes lime or limestone, 
which always supplies calcium, and magnesium as well if doloinitic limestone 
be used. Of the other five essential elements, carbon and oxygen are 
secured from the carbon dioxide of the air, hydrogen from water, and iron 
from the inexhaustible supply in the soil; while the sulphur brought to the 
soil in rain and otherwise from the atmospheric supply, resulting from 
combustion and decomposition of sulfur-bearing materials, supplemented 
by the soil’s supply and by that returned in crop residues, appears to be 
sufficient to meet the plant requirements and the loss by leaching. 

“ After nearly a century of the increasing agricultural practice of this 
doctrine on much of the farm land of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and the British Isles, those countries have approximately doubled 
their average acre-yields. The ten-year average yield of wheat in the U uited 
States is 14 bushels per acre, while that in Europe has gone up to 29 

bushels in Germany, to 33 bushels in Great Britain, and to more than 40 
bushels per acre in Denmark. The annual application of phosphorus even 
to the soils of Italy has already become greater than the phosphorus- 
content of all the crops removed. The exportation of our highest grade and 
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phosphate rock from the United States to Europe now exceeds a million tons 
a year, carrying away from our own country twice as much phosphorus as 
is required for the annual wheat crops of all the states, and millions of 
acres of farm land in our own Eastern States have already been agri¬ 
culturally abandoned, because of depleted fertility and reduced productive 
power; so that it is now.impossible for our Congressmen to enter the 
capital of the United States from any direction without passing abandoned 
farms.” 

Now if we turn to the practical side and consider the results which 
have been obtained at Rothamsted, we shall find ample evidence that 
fertilisers are necessary to produce good crops year after year, and th^t 
Mr, Withiiey’s statement that “soil does not need enriching and all soils, the 
richest as well as the poorest, contain sufficient fertilising material to ensure 
good crops ” does not find support from actual field results. Thus:— 

“ Where wheat has been grown every year since 1844 on Broadbalk 
Field at Rothamsted, England, the average yield for fifty-five years has been 
12*9 bushels per acre on unfertilised land, 35*5 bushels where heavy annual 
applications of farm manure have been made, and 37*1 bushels per acre 
where slightly less plant food has been applied in commercial form. 

“ Barley grown every year on Hoos Field at Rothamsted has produced, 
for the same fifty-five years, an average yield of 14*8 bushels on unfertilised 
land, 47*7 bushels with the farm manure, and 43*9 bushels where much less 
plant food was applied in commercial form. 

“ Potatoes grown for twenty-six consecutive 3"ears, also on Hoos Field 
at Rothamsted, produced as an average, 51 bushels per acre on unfertilised 
land, 178 bushels where farm manure was used (reinforced with acid phos¬ 
phate during the first seven years) and 203 bushels where plant food was 
applied in commercial form. The first year of the investigation the unferti¬ 
lised land produced 144 bushels, land receiving farm manure alone produced 
159 bushels, and land fertilised with commercial plant food produced 328 
bushels per acre. 

“ Director A. D. Hall, of the Rothamsted Experiment Station, makes 
the following statement on pages 95 and 96 of his book on “ The Rothamsted 
Experiments”; — 

“ On the plots receiving farmyard manure, and even on those 
receiving only a complete artificial manure, the crop was maintained 
in favourable seasons. No falling-off was observed which could be 
attributed to the land having become ‘ sick ’ through the continuous 
growth of the same crop, or through the accumulation of disease in 
the soil.” 

“ In commenting upon these same experiments, Milton Withney, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Soils, makes the following statement in 
Farmers' Bulletin No. 257, page 14;— 

“ One of the most interesting instances going to show that toxic 
substances are formed and that what is poisonous to ode crop is not 
necessarily poisonous or injurious to another is a series of experi¬ 
ments of La wes and Gilbert—the growing of potatoes for about fifteen 
years on the same field. At the end of this period they got the soil 
into a condition in which it would not grow potatoes at all. The soil 
was exhausted, and under the older ideas it was necessarily deficient, 
in some plant food. It seems strange that, under our. old ideas of ^ 
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soil fertility, if the soil became, exhausted for potatoes, it should grow 
any other crop, because the usual analysis shows the sume consti¬ 
tuents present in all of our plants, not in the same proportion, but all 
are present and all necessary, so far as we know. This field was 
planted in barley, and on this experimental plot that had ceased to 
grow potatoes they got 75 bushels Of barley.” 

“ If now, we turn to the actual records of the Kothamsted experiments 
we find that the-first crop of barley grown after twenty-six years of potatoes 
was 33*2 bushels per acre on unfertilised land, only 24*8 bushels where 
minerals alone had been used and the soil depleted of nitrogen by the 
potato crops, 67 bushels per acre where minerals and nitrogen had been 
used, and 72*4 bushels where farm manure had been applied for twenty-six 
years. We also find, in strict harmony with Director Hall’s statement, that 
the largest average yield of potatoes from the farm manure plots (3 and 4), 
either for one year or for five years, was secured after potatoes had been 
grown on the same land for more than 15 years.” 

Mr. Withney states in the Fanners' Bulletin No. 257 :— 

“ Apparently, these small amounts of fertilizers we add to the soil have 
their effect upon these toxic substances and render the soil sweet and more 
healthful for growing plants. We believe it is through this means that our 
fertilizers act rather than through the supplying of food to the plant.” 
(Page 20), 

“ There is another way in which the fertility of the soil can be main¬ 
tained ; viz,^ by arranging a system of rotation and growing each year a 
crop that is not injured by the excreta of the preceding crop; then when 
the time comes around for the first crop to be planted again the soil has had 
ample time to dispose of the sewerage resulting from the growth of the plant 

two or three years before. Barley will follow potatoes in the 

Rothamsted experiments after the potatoes have grown so long that the soil 
will not produce potatoes. The barley gtows unaffected by the excreta of 
potatoes, another crop follows the barley, and the soil is then in condition 
to grow potatoes again. 

“In other experiments of Lawes and Gilbert they have maintained for 
fifty years a yield of about 3J bushels of wheat continuously on the same soil 
where a complete fertilizer has been used. They have seen their yield go 
down where wheat followed wheat without fertilisers for fifty years in 
succession from 30 bushels to 12 bushels, which is what they are now getting 
annually from their unfertilised wheat plot. With a rotation of crops without 
fertilisers they have also maintained their yield for fifty years at 30 bushels, 
so that the effect of rotation has in such case been identical with that of 
fertilisation.” (Pages 21, 22). 

Now this statement is to say the least of it incorrect. As Mr. Hopkins 
says:— 

“ If we turn to the Rothamsted data, we find the first recorded yield of 
wheat on the unfertilised plot on Broadbalk Field was not 30 busnels, but 
only 15 bushels; that the average of the first eight years was 17*4 bushels; 
that the best fertilised plot on the same field has averaged not 30 bushels, 
but 37*1 bushels for fifty-five years; that, as stated above, the wheat grown 
in rotation, following a leguminous crop, has averaged not 30 bushels, but 
25 bushels on unfertilised land, and 34*8 bushels where fertilisers were 
applied for turnips three years before.’* 
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Mr. Hopkins concluded his address as follows 

“ A thousand additional proofed of the practical value and of the evident 
necessity of supplying plant "food systems of permanent agriculture could 
easily be cited, 

“ All long-continued investigations, and likewise, all practical agricultural 
experience show that great reduction in crop yields ultimately occurs unless 
plant food is restored to the soil; and, as a rule, the chemical composition 
of normal soil is an exceedingly valuable guide in determining the kind of 
material which should be supplied in practical systems of soil enrichment 
and preservation,’* 

We may take it then that the toxic theory is non-proven. and in the 
case of Coffee, rotation of crop is out of the question as a practical 
possibility. 

As to the question of digging, it is possible that non-digging is being 
overdone. By ‘digging’ the scientist means the use of the fork or the 
inamotty, which turns over the soil to the depth of eight inches to a foot and 
cuts and kills the coffee roots. This is, in my humble opinion, at any rate, 
wrong. That it may be advisable if the labour is available to break up the 
top inch of soil under the mulch and replace the latter is a possibillity. On 
soils which rapidly dry out and cake, this practice before the blossom 
showers has much to be said for it. But this is not digging in the ordin5iry 
sense of the word. 

How the cutting to pieces of the Coffee roots each year can prevent 
Stump Rot I fail fo see, The fungiis by such a method is well distributed 
through the soil and innumerable wounds are made on the Coffee roots to 
give it a ready entrance. I belieVe there arc many Coffee estates where the 
old practice of an annual dig is still carried out. Are these estates more 
free of Stump Rot than any others and do they persistently bear heavier 
crop3 ? 

The way to control Stump Rot^’tnd similar root troubles, is to remove 
stumps of dead and dying shade treps, to isolate patches of .Coffee attacked 
by the disease by means of open trenches, and to regularly and systemati¬ 
cally lime the soil, and once more I would say manure the Coffee regularly 
and systematically and do not chop up the established roots any more than 
can possibly be avoided. 


A Consular report from Mexico states regarding the year 1911 
The coffee crop this year is an average one and prices are very good. 
In the canton of Coatepec it amounts to some 70,000 cwts„ and in . the. 
cantons of Jalapa and Misantla to 25,000 cwts. A great deal of new 
planting has been done recently in tbp cantons of Jalapa and Misantla, and 
within the next two years the crop from these two cantons may be expected 
to double. 

Grants are now being very extensively planted, and as soon as proper 
facilities for exportation are arranged this district should become one of the 
great orange-producing centres c£^ the world. The crop, which increses 
considerably every year, is for this year, be^v€en 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 
oranges, l^ese were principally.cossumedin the Republic, although quite 
a brisk trade was done with New. York in the early stages of the crop. The 
picking begins in September, this giving growers here an advantage over, 
those in the United States. 
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(lNCORPOkA.TBD.) 

The Annual MIeetIngf 1919. 

Several delefi:ates having requested him to fix the date of the opening of 
ihe next Annual Meeting about the time the S. P. M. R. Camp will close, 
ihe Chairman cf the U. P. A. S. I. has appointed the 12th August 1912 as 
the opening day. 

Application has been made for the use of the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, as 
the place of Meeting, from the 12th to the 17th August inclusive. 

Offloe and Laboratory. 

From 1st August 1912 the Association will take over from its present 
Secretary the lease of the premises now occupied as an office, and will also 
take over the adjoining Laboratory premises. 

The Seoretaryphipi 

Mr. Fletcher Norton, well-known as a planter, has been offered, and has 
accepted, the Secretaryship of the Association, and is to assume charge of 
his new duties on the 1st August 1912* 

The U.P.A. 8.V; Sxhibitiont 

Planters are reminded of this fijetutje, and are requested to send in their 
•exhibits as early as possible next month, so that all arrangements may be 
ia good time. It is hoped thaC the Exhibition will synchronise, as 
usual, with the Annual Meeting. 

This Exhibition will be the third tfl its kind and it is hoped that planters 
-wili make an effort to make it a suocefeL In 1910 a very small Exhibition 

held as an experiment. It proved so popular that last year the idea 
w^s developed and a fairly large Exhibition was got together and this pro¬ 
voked much interest and proved of a high educational value. Planters 
from districts wide apart meet during the Annual Meeting week and they 
are naturally interested to know and to see what kind of products districts 
other than their own can turn out, and an exhibition of these products 
affords a valuable opportunity for comparing notes and getting hints. 

Last year there was a really good show of Rubber and Coffee but Tea 
was poorly r^resented. It is hoped that this year Tea planters from the 
diftoeot dUtriots will send samples desigoed to show what South India is 
doiag with the product for which she has lately made such a good name in 
ihe fliarketf 

; ^ exhibiits last year were afiterihiicds transferred to a special section 
at the Mysore Agricultural Show where the Rubber waa much admired. 
Whether this will be done this year remains to be decided and must largely 
•depend upon the nature and quantity of the exhibits sent in. 
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Soientiflo Olfloep’s Papers. 

No. CIII.—Reproduction in Plants. 

The essential feature of "the seitqal reproductioir of both plants and 
animals is the fusion of two special kin<Js of cells, namely a male reproductive 
cell and a female reproductive cell, which after complete commingling of 
their parts give rise to a new cell capable of growing into a new individual 
organism. The two uniting cells, or gametes as they are called, are 
produced in special reproductive organs which are the essential parts of 
flowers; the male reproductive cell is enclosed within the pollen grains 
produced in the stamens, and the female reproductive cell lies within the 
ovule. 

Pollen grains vary very much in form, size, and colour and they are 
very beautiful objects under a microscope. When a pollen grain is placed 
in a weak solution of sugar and kept at a suitable temperature it absorbs' 
water and emits a slender tube-like structure; the nucleus which is present 
in it travels into this tube and takes part in the fertilisation process to be 
described presently. 

The ovules are minute roundish bodies found in the ovary of the 
flower. At the apex of each ovule is a very narrow canal, known as the 
inicropyle^ and inside it is the female reproductive cell called the ovum, or 
egg-cell. 

Now when a pollen grain is placed on the stigma of a suitable flower it 
germinates and produces a tube as it does in a solution of sugar as described 
above. This pollen tube penetrates into the tissues of the stigma, rather 
like a root growing into the ground, and so down through the style till it 
reaches the ovary at the base. This process takes anything from a few hours 
to a few weeks, depending on the kind of plant. When it reaches the ovary 
the pollen tube is guided in a way which is not altogether understood to the 
micropyle of one of the ovules and passes through it into the ovule itself. 
Here the end of the tube is dissolved and the male nucleus, the actual male 
reproductive cell, passes out and fuses with the female reproductive nucleus 
contained in the ovule, and a new plant is born. This fusion of the two 
cells, male and female, is the essential feature of the sexual act in plants, 
as in animals, and is spoken of as fertilisation. Unless the ovum is 
fertilised in this way both it and the ovule wither and die, but as soon as 
fertilisation is effected the ovum begins to divide and grow, developing into 
an embryo plant, the whole ovule finally becoming a seed. 

After fertilisation has been effected the style and stigma have done their 
work, as has also the corolla, and these consequently wither and fall off, 
while the stimulus of fertilisation causes the tissues of the ovary wall to 
grow and the gynaecium of the flower becomes a fruit, in some cases a com¬ 
paratively large body. 

Only a single pollen grain is necessary to fertilise a single ovule and 
more pollen is always produced by flpwers than is necessary for the impreg¬ 
nation of all the ovules within the carpels. In the case of flowers with more 
than one ovule it sometimes happens that not all are impregnated, and in 
consequence the fruit becomes one sided and unsymmetrical in form. A 
common instance is the formation of ‘pea berry* in Coffee which is brought 
about by the fertilisation of only onei of the two ovules in the ovary. The 
unfertilised ovule dies and the fertilised one takes up the whole space in the 
fruit, and lacking the pressure of the second ovule, becomes round instead 
of flattened by contact with the second ‘ bean.’ 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Kanan Oevan Planters’ Assooiatlon. 

Proceedings of an Annual Generefl Meeting held in the High Range 
Cluh^ Munnar, on Saturday^ June 1st, 1912, 

Present. —Mr. C. Fraser (in the Chair), Messrs. W. J. Dixson, D. Mackin¬ 
tosh, A. Blair Hill, L. H. Ley, J. C. Swayne, J. M. Bridgman, 

G. E. Bewley, Dr. J. S. Nicolson, m.d., Messrs. M.C. Koechlin, 
W. L. Ranking, E. E. Wifliams, J. H. Jeffreys, H. W. Smith, S. H, 
Paulet, J. A. Gwyme, A. J. Wright, W. Mackenzie A. J. Imray, 

H. I. Pinches, A. H. Dixson, R. Hedger, E. R. Hewlett, A. 
Yates, W. O. Milne anrd F, R. Westbrook, by their proxy Mr. 
E. A, Hughes. 

Honorary Member:—A. W. L. Vernede, Esq., 

The notice calling the meeting having been read, the minutes of the last 
year’s General Meeting having been tainted and circulated, were taken as 
read and approved. The following agenda was then laid on the table:— 

(1) Chairman's Speech. (8) Scientific Officer. 

(2) Honorary Secretary’s Report. (9) Local sale of Fluff and Refuse Tea* 

(3) Accounts. (10) Banitalore Delegate. 

(4) Labour Laws. (11) V'aieay Valiev Railway Scheme. 

'5) Post Offices. (12) Correspondence. 

(6) Theni Bridge, (13) Roads. 

(7) Game Laws. (14) Election of Office-beaiers. 

On opening the Meeting, the Chairman said he was very pleased to see 
so many Members present. As there was a very long Agenda he aske4 the 
permission of the meeting to take the second item of the Agenda first. He 
did not wish to make a long speech and he felt the Honorary Secretary’s 
report which was a full one, would explain the Association’s work for the 
past year very clearly. If, after it had been read, there was anything he 
wished to make any remarks on*, he would do so. This was agreed to. 

The Honorary Secretary then read his report as follows;— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen^T-I shall endeavour to be as brief as 
possible in submitting a short summary of subjects dealt with during the 
year by the Association. 

The following figures showing approximately the acreage under culti¬ 
vation and outturn of produce are of interest to us all 

The total acreage under Tea is now 17,047 acres, against 15,136 last 
year, roughly an increa.se of 2,000 acres. The total crop of Tea from the 
District was 8,?04,697 lbs., as against 7,509,665 lbs. This is an increase of 
9 per cent, which is very satisfactory and the outturn per acre compares 
most favourably with any other Tea district. The total area under Coffee 
is 1,028| acres and there are 795 acres of Cinchona. The above total 
includes 179,375 lbs., of green teas. 

The Rubber in the district is ^adually increasing its yield and very 
satisfactory prices have been obtained. There is a very promising future 
in front of this industry. Besides this, there are l,610i acres under Carda¬ 
moms, 429 Sisal, 114 Camphor, and 20 under Cocoa, all of which are 
progressing satisfactorily and giving, good results. I regret I cannot give 
actual crop figures as they are not all yet to hand. 

I am glad to say the year under review has been a most successful one 
for Tea. The average price obtained is the highest on record and the 
result has been extremely satisfactory to all concerned. Let us hope this 
happy state of affairs may long continue. 
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During the year ten Committee^ Meetings and the Bi-Annual General 
Meeting were held. 

There is a proposal for discuswn and settlement to-day with regard ta 
the Local Labour Laws^ 

The Miedical Grants have been regularly paid by the Government, and 
wc are all very grateful to His Highness* Government for their generosity. 
The increase of cultivated area and the wlelfare of the collies have necessiated 
the building of additional DispensarHs. Although, so far, Government has- 
not seen its way to increase the Grant-in-Aid I hope that they may shortly 
do so. 

I am sorry to say that progress with regard to the construction of the 
Theni Bridge has been most unsatisfactory. Although the work has been 
in hand for a long time past, a great deal still remains to be done and the 
whole District still suffers from the dislocation of traffic. 

There are at present 30 Estates on the books, paying a subscription of 
Rs.lO each and a cess of 1 anna per ^cre on cnltivated area. It is proposed 
to double this cess, as by doing so we will obtain the services of the Scien¬ 
tific Officer and come into line with all other Associations. I am sure yoa 
will all agree that this proposal is a wise one, for while we all know the 
district is extraordinarily fertile apd most of the cultivated area is quite* 
young, still we are bound to beneit by expert and scientific advice and 
help. 

I regret that the Local Post Office working still remains most unsatis¬ 
factory. Owing to the action, or rather want of action, on the part of the 
British Government, the Postal authorities are not able to run the Mails,, 
except during the hours of daylight, and in spite of our efforts and strongest 
protests, our postal facilities have been seriously curtailedi We have been 
told that the present arrangement is the best possible under the existing 
conditions. lam sure, however, you will all agree that the existing condi¬ 
tions are most discreditable to, and reflect very seriously 6o, the authorities 
concerned. It is almost incredible, seeing the importance and value of 
the interests concerned that Government cannot, or will not, arrange for the 
safe transit of His Majesty’s Mails at any time and should allow such a 
disgraceful state of things to continue, I suggest, if our last appeal to* 
Government does not lead to an improvement, the whole n^atter be brought 
up in Parliament. 1 am certain Sir J. D. Rees, who is a Director of one of 
our Companies, would be only too glad to take the matter in hand. In this* 
Connection, 1 would like to mention the continued efforts on the part of the 
S, P, 0„ Madura, to better things, but, of course, he can do little until Gov¬ 
ernment acts. 

The law for the better protection of Game in Travancore Is making 
steady progress, and I think in a short time we shall arrive at a sati^actor^r 
arrangement* The recent Arms Regulation Act is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, and I am sure, has every one’s approval. 

ITie Ffsh Committee have continued their efforts to Introduce Trout 
Into the rivers and streams, and it is very satisfactory to be ablo to report 
that, in spite of all difficulties, their .f^prts have been successful. 

The matter of the Cambum Valley Light Railway has been pressed on 
the notice of (he Authorities, but^so fat I regret to say; without much 
success. 1 hope, however, that Ooiftiniied effort in tlris direction may lead 
to a Successful result and the district benefit by the construction 'Of this- 
much-needed work. 
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It was dedidei!during the year t^ the Association jois the L. A. N, 
Institute, and yon Will all be pleased to|sQow that for out annual subscription, 
the Members (including their wives'families) ate entitled to it$ benefits. 

Mr. Martin was our representative at the Annhal Meeting of the U. P. 
A. S‘ I„ and it is needless to say he did his* utmost to help and advance not 
only our own interests, but those of the whole planting community in South 
India. We are deeply, indebted to Mr. Martin and I consider we should 
thank him ver^ heartily forliis helt)iil 4 ||i^ coutinued effort; with'regard to our 
labour and interests generally. We all appreciate very highly the honour of 
Mr. Martin’s election to the Vice-Chairmanship. 

Mr. Wright was our Delegate at Sri Mulam Popular A^embly. His 
efforts to forward our interests were .i^st successful and we are all very 
much obliged to him for his good work,' I hope you will confirm this latter. 

Fhc Association was instrumentaljp obtaining help for the ^on of one 
of its old Members from the S. 1, P. Kfund. I refer to the case of Edward 
Claridge. 

The Association decided to inefede as Members, the heads of the 
Medical, Engineering and Transport departments, and I am sure j^ou will 
all agree we shall benefit by the advice and help of.these gentlemen. 

In placing the accounts before 3 A, I beg fS^move a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gw>»nne, who kindly atflHt^d them. The books, .papers, &c., 
are all on the table for your inspection. I have nothing further to say, 
Gentlemen, and in placing my resignation in your hands, I beg to thank the 
Committee and all Members very heartily for the ready help they have 
afforded me in carrying out my dutieiPduriDg the past year. 

The Chairman then addressed the Meeting and said he was sure they 
were all very much obliged to Mr. Hughes—for his very thorough and careful 
report. The year under review had been a quiet and successful one, and 
conditions in the district generally, as the report shows, made steady progress 
and good work had been done by the As^ciation. He regretted to inform 
them that although the work on the Thcni Bridge had been going on for the 
past two years, the condition of things^.^as A^ery much worse than ever. He 
had a proposal on -the subject to bring forward when he would say more 
about the matter. There are severaf^teresting proposals on the agenda 
for consideration, notably the question of engaging the services of the 
Scientific Officer, Game Laws, and thfe Vaigay Valley Railway Scheme. He 
would not detain them longer and bagged to propose that the Honorary 
Secretary’s report be adopted. This was agreed to and. carried un¬ 
animously. . 

The Honorary Secretary explained the financial position of the Associ¬ 
ation and the books were circulated for inspection. The position was 
considered satisfactory and the accounts adopted unanimously. 

Labour LV?ws.—Mr. Bridgman then addressed the Meeting on the 
subject of Local Labour Law. He said that in hi& opinion, both Kanganies 
and coolies were trading upon their knowledge of six months iitnit in the low 
country. Rule 4, section 3. He found that Kanganies were in the habit of 
letting coolies^go down to the low 'Cdfahtry and sending them up almost 
exactly to a day;after the expiry of the limit and he thought that either the 
limit should be^taised to one^yem:' 69 al^Ushedugltogether.. He, therefore, 
proiiosed that the pelriod of ‘ stx bKbntlre " m |uira. 3 ofc Rule,- 4 ^be. alteired 
to one year and given a trial for onefjlehr. In ibe event of there being no 
improvement, the limit bo abolishea altogether/*' This was seconded by 
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Mr. Gwynne, who said his experience was the same as Mr. Bridgman’s, and 
thought a longer period would be an improvement. After some discussion 
the resolution was put to the Meeting and lost; only the proposer and 
seconder voting in its favour. 

Post Offices. —Mr. Wright then read the following proposal:— 

“ That in view of the representations which have been received on the 
subject of the Post Office arrangements of the District since the Bi-Annual 
General Meeting on the 3rd of February, this Association desires to record its 
appreciation of the attention given to the needs of the District by the S.P.C., 
Madura, in doing all that seems possible to meet the wishes of the Association 
and the community generally under the existing conditions.” This was 
seconded by Mr. A. Blair Hill and carrred unanimously. The Chairman 
proposed “ That the Honorary Secretary send a copy of the Resolution to the 
S, P. O., Madura,” and this was agreed to' nem. con. In this connection it 
was decided “That the Honorary Secretary again approach the British 
Government with reference to the carriage of the Mails, and in the event of 
their taking no action to ensure their safe conduct at any time, the matter 
be referred to Sir J. D. Rees, one of the K. D. H. P., Company’s Directors, 
and that he be asked to kindly bring the matter to the notice of the Secretary 
of State for India, in Parliament.” 

Theni Bridge. —The Chairman proposed : “ That this Association begs 
to draw the attention of the Governipent to the very unsatisfactory work put 
into the Theni Bridge and to the unnecessary delay and expenditure caused 
thereby, and that this Association does again earnestly request the Govern¬ 
ment to give this most important work its very immediate attention.” Mr. 
Fraser said that although the work had been going on now for two years, 
only five arches had been completed, two of which had collapsed. One of 
these had again been re-built, and had again collapsed and only three 
arches are now standing. He understood Rs.27,000 out of Ks.30,000 sanc¬ 
tioned for the Bridge, had already been spent. He also understood that 
the Local Board had decided to pull down the present three arches and 
entirely re-build the Bridge as they had come to the conclusion that the 
bricks being used for the work were unsuitable. He felt that all would 
agree this was a most unsatisfactory state of affairs and hoped if this reso¬ 
lution was agreed to, that their representation to Government might result 
in this very important work being speedily and satisfactorily completed. 
The resolution was agreed to, nen]i>. con. Mr- Bridgman proposed and Mr. 
Koechlin seconded “ That a copy of the Resolution be sent to the Peermade 
Association, asking them for their support in the matter.” This was agreed 
to, and carried unanimously. 

Game Laws. —Mr- Koechlin then read the following proposed altera¬ 
tions and additions to Regulation 3 of 1073. To be added to clause 3 :— 
“ Sambhur (Cervus unicolor). Immature males being in the case of Bison, 
34 inches widest spread; in the case of Ibex, 13 inches saddle backs only, 
and in the case of Sambhur, 28 inches length of horns.” “ That the number 
of heads to be shot in a season be in future limited to two Bull Bison, three 
Saddle Backs, four Sambhur Stags and three Spotted Deer Stags.” “ That 
no change be made in clauses 4, 5, or 6.” “ That there be added to clause 
No. 7 after the words Public Treasury—to the credit of the Travancore 
Game Preservation Regulation No. 3 of 1073.” To be added to schedule 
No. 1 “ that the above should include any part of the concession not falling 
within the specified boundaries.” “That there be added to schedule No. 2 
that the close season be altered to 15th of May—15th of September inclu¬ 
sive, instead of as it is at present, 31st of May—1st of October.” After 
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some discussion the Chairman proposed That the Association ask Govern¬ 
ment to adopt the alterations suggested/* and this was carried unanimously. 

Scientific Officer .— Mr. Hughes then read the following Resolution:— 

“ That this Association, having first obtained the consent of the Directors 
of the various interests concerned, agrees to raise the extra cess required to 
obtain the services of the Scientific Officer.*’ 

He explained that this meant an increase of 1 anna per acre all round 
on cultivated area. The extra expenditure was so small and advantages 
that would be obtained so valuable, that he hoped all would agree to the 
proposal and the arrangement be carried out. The K. D. H. P. Co. hacj a 
Scientific Officer of their own some years ago, and the Association had 
therefore never joined the Scientific Officer Scheme, being the only one in 
South India that had not done so. He felt sure all would agree that the 
matter was one of the utmost interest and importance to them all The bid 
methods were all very well and things had gone along all right so far, but 
scientific enquiry and methods had so greatly advanced cultivation and treat¬ 
ment of all products that if they wished to keep in the front rank and gain the 
utmost value from their various industries every advantage should be taken 
of the Expert’s knowledge, advice and help. So far the District had flourished 
exceedingly, and blights, &c., had had little or no effect, but we could not hope 
this state of things could go on indefinitely. As the various Totes got older, 
blights would have more and more effect and tend to spread and the sooner 
scientific steps were taken to prevent this the better. There were the 
questions of manures, both chemical and in the form of green crops, methods 
of manufacture, &c., and here expert advice would be invaluable. They would 
also have the advantage of using a well equipped Laboratory for analytical 
purposes, cScc., and the knowledge thus obtained must be of the greatest 
value to all concerned. He hoped the Meeting would agree to this pro¬ 
posal. Mr. GWynne, before seconding the resolution, asked if steps had 
been taken to ascertain the wishes of the Managing Agents with regard to 
it. Mr. Hughes explained that he had written to all concerned and had 
received favourable replies. The proposal had been referred to'the Directors 
of the K. D. H. P. Company and he now awaited their decision, but did 
not think there could be any doubt as to what it would be. Mr. Gwynne 
then seconded tlie resolution. The Chairman said he fully agreed with all 
Mr. Hushes had said and felt that if they wished to go on and prosper, they 
must keep up-to-date in every possible way. He could assure them that as 
far as the Malayalam Company was concerned the increased cess would be 
sanctioned. Mr. E. E. Williams also supported the resolution and said he 
felt sure the Scientific Officer’s help and advice would be of great value. 
His interests would agree.to pay the increased cess. He stipulated, however, 
that if engaged, any reports the Scientific Officer might make were to be 
treated as private and on no account to be published without the consent 
of the interested parties. All agreed to this, and after some discussion, the 
resolution was put to the Meeting and carried nem con. 

Local Sale of Fluff and Refuse Tea.—-The Chairman then read the 
following proposal:— 

“ That with a view to stopping thefts of Tea from Factories, the sale of 
Tea Fluff and Refuse, Bodi delivery, be discontinued, and that Superinten¬ 
dents be requested to obtain the necessary permission to do so.” 

He said that he felt the sale of Fluff, &c., opened the door to Tea* 
makers stealing good quality tea and ending it away mixed up with the 
p'luff. He had a case recently in his own Factory and thought that if local 
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sales of tea were stopped altogether/it would make it’very much more 
difficult for dishonest Tea-makers to dispose of stolen tea. He had seen 
so-oalled Fldff and Sweepings la Bodi that eontained SO per cent, of more 
or less good tea and was certain that if local dealers gave good prices for 
these grades, it was because it paid them to do so owing to the good tea 
they got with them. He thought this should be put a stop to and hoped the 
Association would support his resolution. Mr. Wright said that he thought 
they should be very careful In interfering with sales of tea locally as there 
was a profitable and growing trade in lower grade teas which he thought 
should be encouraged as far as possible. He pointed out that at present 
all; sales at the Factories had been stopped as far. as the K. D. H. P. 
Company and A. A. D, T. T, Company were concerned and that no sale 
could be effected until leave had been obtained from Headquarters and 
samples submitted. Most sales were for Kodaikanal Road delivery a few 
being for Bottom Station delivery. 

He suggested that as fas as FluffVas concerned, sales should only be 
arranged with bond-fide buyers who \ised it for dyeing purposes, &c., and 
who would not object to its being denatured by the use of lime. Mr. Swayne* 
agreed with the Chairman and thought open sales of Fluff and Refuse 
locally should be discontinued. A good deal of discussion took place and 
Mr. Hughes pointed out that if a Tea-maker was dishonest it was almost 
impossible to stop petty thieving. /The only remedy was an absolutely 
reliable man. The resolution was then put to the Meeting and lost. 

Bangalore Delegate.-^The Chairman proposed “ That Mr. A. Ff. Martin 
be elected as the Association’s Delegate at the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, any 
particular instructions to be given him later. This was agreed to new . con. 

The Vaigay Valley Light Railway.--MT. Hughes then brought for¬ 
ward the matter of the Vaigay Valley Light Railway Scheme. He said that 
the Association could shew that if constructed, this railway w'ould pay very 
handsomely, anything from 15 to 20 per cent, exclusive of a liberal deduc¬ 
tion for depreciation, &c. He had written to the Government and South 
Indian Railway Authorities, giving these figures, &c., but had not got much 
satisfaction. The last letter from Government referred him to the Chair¬ 
man of the Madura Local Board. Seeing how rapidly the districts it would 
serve and tap are growing and the increasing volume of traffic to be dealt 
with, he was certain they all agreed il was a work of the utmost importance 
and. urgency to all concerned. A large sum of money had already been 
raised towards the construction by Government Kists and he felt that if a 
private Company could be formed to take up the' work there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary capital. The scheme, however, was 
one of several in the hands of the South Indian Railway, and as it came 5th 
or 6th on the list, there was little likelihood of its being taken in hand for 
some years. The Peermaad Associsttion promised to help as far as possible. 
Mr. Wright proposed 

“That in view of the recent communications from Government, this 
Association approaches the Chairman 6f the Madura District Board, drawing 
his attention to the urgent necessity for the construction of this line and 
asking for information as to-the future policy of his Board with regard to 
the scheme.” 

This was seconded by Mr. R?.nking and carried unanimously. It was 
agreed that, in the event of the Madura District Board Chairman’s reply 
not being satisfactory, a deputation from the K. D. P. A. and Peermaad 
Planters* Associations approach Government on the subject and endeavour 
to arrange for the immediate construction of the line. 
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CorresPondenct^^^ht^X'^o letters from Mr. Orhierod announcing his 
resignation were then read. - Tlie Meethig regretted Mr. Ormerod had 
resigned and a^ed to support the U. P. A. I. in any arrangement they 
made for carrying on his work. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson’s letter, rc. the recent Government regulations 
prohibiting the importation into Travancore of tobacco by post, was read and 
the Meeting decided to support Mr. Richardson in his efforts to have the 
regulation amended. 

Roads —Mr. Hill then brought up the question of roads and regretted 
that in spite of all the Association’s efforts they were still very far from 
being in a satisfactory state of repair. He complained particularly of the 
Northern Outlet Road, especially the Marioor-Chinnar section. This road 
had necessarily to be used for heavy traffic and in parts that particular 
section was almost impassable for heavy trolleys. He thought the Associ¬ 
ation should again approach Government and urge the importance of having 
the road put into really good order ..with as little further delay as possible. 
Mr. Williams explained that the repair work done for the past three years 
on that part of the road had not been very good. Government were now 
working at it and had built several revetments and were spending a good 
deal of money generally. He now had the contract and had large quantities 
of metal, &c,, ready. This would be laid down as quickly as possible and 
the road thoroughly repaired.—Recorded with satisfaction. 

The Chairman and Committee having resigned, Mr. Vernede was voted 
to the chair during the election of new Office-bears. The following were 
electedChairman—C. Fraser, Esq.; Honorary Secretary—E. A. Hughes, 
Esq.; Committee—Messrs. A. J. Wright, H. L. Pinches, M. C. Koechlin, 
A. J. Dixson and J, M. Bridgman. 

Mr. Fraser having returned to the chair said he begged to thank them 
for the honour they had done him. He would do his best to forward the 
Association’s interests. He was glad to see so many of the younger 
members present. At future meetings he hoped to hear more from them. 
There were many old heads on young shoulders and he felt they might all 
benefit by the opinions and suggestions of the younger members. He asked 
the Association to record a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Martin for his 
work as Delegate at Bangalore. This was carried unanimously. He also 
proposed a vote of thonks to Mr. Gwynne for auditing the Association Books 
and lo Mr. Wright for his good work at the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly.— 
Carried ncm. con. 

The Chairman then asked the Meeting to record a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Honorary Secretary for his work and efforts in the Associ¬ 
ation’s interests during the past year. Mr. Hughes had given a great deal 
of his time, and he was sure they all greatly appreciated his work. This 
was carried nem. con, 

Mr. Hughes thanked the members for the vote of thanks and for the 
honor they had done him in re-electing him as Honorary Secretary, and 
promised that what he could do to help the Association he would do. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) C. FRASER, 

Chairman, 

Letchmi Estate, lltb June, 1912. 

( „ ) ERNEST A. HUGHES, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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IN LIGHTER YBIR. 

A R#d Lmttw Day. 

(‘This ts a red-letter day,* etc.—Scientific Officer, Cbikmagalur, 

May 25th, 19l2.> 

Brightly dawns the long expected morning. 

Beams ‘ old Sol ’ on Busanhulli*s Club, 

For at length in spite of scoffer’s scorning, 

We’re to-day of universeithe Hub. 

Lo 1 Behold the ‘ ejnian ’ of the Senate 
With a caprine gurgle leaps from bed, 

Dons his garments fresh from Wrenn and Bennett, 

Deftly ‘ topi * fits on swollen head. 

We, in darkness far too long have wandered 
Without Science, devastating totes. 

All our youthful energy we’ve squandered 
And Brazil continually gloats. 

Some of us, alas, ‘t must be admitted 
With or without scientist would fail. 

Quite a few deficiently are'wilted. 

Some through ‘ anno domini ’ are stale. 

Mark, a Northern chieftain gorging ‘ chota I * 

See the grim manoeuvres of his mouth, 

As he soon, with partly swallowed bloater, 

Button-holes a chieftain from the south. 

He, his shaggy mask at once inclining, 

Gravely listens and as gravely grunts. 

And, at length, mysteriously signing, 

Each his errant secretary hunts. 

These enthusiasts at last are sighted 
Waiting outside scientific door, 

Each wtth self importance quite delighted, 

Each with cigarette well siuck in jaw; 

“ A-st-d is within ?” it is* suggested, 

“ True, his pleasure now do we await” 

“ Is Fr-t-ni up and is he rested ?” 

Then the four at once gesticulate: 

“See he comes, our scientist well trusted 1” 

Deep obeisance make the sapient four, 

Hut our A-st-d is not to be busted, 

Shuts he in their faces, soon, his door. 

In the meanwhile, all who seek salvation 
Do with one accord the scheme discuss, 

Everywhere is seen much agitation. 

Everywhere is hurry, scurry, fuss. 

And the buzzing office-bearers babble. 

Laws lay down with ignorance profound, 

Each intoxicated with his gabble. 

Each delighted with his voice’s sound. 

Now, the fateful hour of ten is ringing, 

Now, the Senate House is thionged with Wit 
And, without, the little birds are singing, 

Whiie witliin all breathlessly we sit. 

One great Councillor, with rierve abounding, 

Self-appointed chairman, takes the floor. 

On his hind legs, with a grunt astounding, 
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Starts proceedings.-fliAii'^^^^iw Haw Haw Haw.” 
He, with rhetoric now c^^rated, 

Prays A-A-d lb adless the throng. 

Science, slowly rising, looks elated, 

Bursts forthwith into manurial song. 

Soon an ignoramus puts a qiier}% 

Whether ‘ Rough on Rats * is good for mice. 

Science answers, looking somewhat weary, 

“ Ask Fr-t-ni, he will give advice.” 

Now, superfluous questions are showering 
On our scientist’s devoted head. 

Lack of knowledge shown is overpowering. 

Few, for shame! their * Chronicle * have read I 
A. regards his Megume ’ with suspicion, 

H. much fears his * nodule ’ is diseased, 

C. about his * black rot ’ wants tuition, 

D. with ‘ mulch ’ is very inneh displeased. 

E. to Z. are mostly agitated. 

Some are very needful of advice. 

Others do require it to be stated 

How to act to quickly raise ‘our price.* 

When, at length, manurial concert ended. 

Then, our Mentor, rising to his feet, 

Shows Fr-t-ni’s form on chair extended, 

Introduces, sighs, and takes his seat. 

Rage! Brazil, and howl! poor Costa Rica i 
Mexico and Guatemala too! 

Now your attitude will soon be meeker, ^ 

Tremble I quake! now what won’t Mysore do! 

Epoch marking day I for young Fr-t-ni 
Well is girt for scientiflc fight. 

Youthful champion! he looks quite beany, 

On chaotic totes Let there be Light! 

Thus, auspicious installation closes 
And the senators sit down to feed. 

Bent o’er soup are legislators’ noses, 

As they prate of ‘ legume ’ and of weed. 

But, with pride on many a tote next morning. 

Surely will the husbandwonian bear! 

How, iu conclave, criticism scorning. 

Boldly babbled * Hubby ’ without fear. 

Dies, at length, this day so epoch marking. 

In the calendar we’ve all marked red, 

Soon (he Busanhulli dogs are barking, 

And each senator doth seek'Ms bed. 

^ (Busanhulli Bard). 


Rubber in the Belgian Congo. 

Plhnting was commenced in 1893 of Manihot Glaziovii, in 1894 of 
Funtumia and in 1896 of Hevea, These first plantings were rather experi¬ 
mental than otherwise, the number of tfees, being small. It was only about 
1897 that r^ular plantations were started^^'amd by private enterprise. By 
1900 several companies had establishefdl'^iielatively important plan^tions, 
one of them having over Z4,000 Manihot ^trees, while another has 3,000 
Heveas and 150 Ficus Elastica trees. ' 
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RUBBBR 

DisMMS of ftubbot* Ptants. 

Mr. Herbert Wright delivered his fifth and last lecture at the Imperial 
College of Science on Monday afternoon May 13, 1912. He pointed out 
how in the past the best agricultural yields had frequently been obtained on 
small plots; when large acreages of the same species of plant where under 
cultivation any disease or pest, no matter where it was carried by wind, 
always found the same food supply available. This continuous uninter¬ 
rupted food supply greatly assisted dangerous diseases and pests in their 
spread. To some extent their ravages could be checked by retention of 
forest belts, adopting only small acreages isolated by other products, or 
mixing of products on plantations. Mr. Wright pointed out, however, that 
many of the wild trees and cultivated products might themselves serve as, a 
source of new diseases and pests which might adapt themselves to rubber 
trees. He, therefore, believed the only reliable course to be the appoint¬ 
ment of plant sanitation officers for estates whose duty would be to inspect 
and treat all affected trees promptly, to sec that proper implements and 
chemicals were always kept in stock, gangs of coolies were always at work 
cutting out diseased bark, pruning branches suffering from dieback, isola¬ 
ting trees attacked by /omes, and attending to the usual operations 
necessary to keep the diseases in check. 

In his opinion there^were four most important rubber diseases. The 
first was that which caused canker in the stem and known also to affect 
the fruits (Phytophthora); the second was the pink fungus (Corticium), 
which was doing such enormous damage in Java and elsewhere ; the third 
was that causing dieback (Botryodiplodia) of the upper parts of the trees 
and the ends of branches; the fourth was Fames semitostus, which, with 
or without white ants, was already responsible for the death of thousands of 
Hevea trees every year. It must not be forgotten that these really dangerous 
diseases occurred on the fruits, branches, trunks, and roots of Hevea hrasi- 
liensis. 

He complained that so few people realized the gravity of the position, 
for whereas they would agree to provide one white man to supervise every 
300 acres of Hevea for tapping and general cultivation, only one mycologist 
was provided for 220,000 acres of Hevea in Ceylon, and two for 400,000 
acres in Malaya. It was impossible for one plant sanitation officer to deal 
with anything like such an acreage. He regarded the paucity of scientific 
officers on rubber estates as one of the gravest errors of our administration, 
and appealed to private companies and Government to tackle the problem 
now while diseases and pests were in their infancy. It was pleasant to be 
able to record that now we had at last one institution wherein men could be 
trained for such posts, as well as in any other university in Europe. He 
trusted that as Great Britain had led the plantation industry so far, it 
should not neglect one of its most valuable assets. The rubber plantation 
industry, if maintained in a healthy state, would bring to this country alone 
some twenty to thirty million sterKng annually; if it were hot protected 
against disease it may easily go the way of coffee and cinchona. 
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Scientlflo Officer’s Papers. 

CIV.—FERTir.ISATION OF Fl.OWERS- 

The fertilisation process in flowers is dependent upon the deposition of 
the pollen grain on the stigma of the flower. The pollen tubes on germina¬ 
tion have no power of penetrating the tissues of the style except when placed 
upon the specially receptive stigma. This necessary transference of pollen 
grains from' the anthers on to the stigmas is called pollination. 

When the stigma receives pollen from the anthers of the same flowers 
the latter is said to be self’poll in at ech ot self’fertilised \ frequently, how¬ 
ever, the stigma in one flower receives pollen from a flower on another 
distinct plant, in which case the flower receiving the pollen is said to be 
cross’fertilised. Another variation is intermediate between these cases, 
namely when the pollen of a flower is transferred to the stigma of another 
flower growing on the same plant. 

Now most plants have their sexual organs close together in the same 
flower so at first sight it might appear that self-fertilisation would be the rule 
among flowering plants, and undoubtedly many plants are self-fertilised. 
But careful and extensive observation of flowers has shown that a large 
number of plants are cross-fertilised and experiments have proved that the 
plants derived from seeds which have arisen from cross-fertilised flowers 
are in the most cases more robust in constitution and reproductive of more 
and better seeds than those arising as a result of self-fertilisation. 

A great many devices are found among flowering plants to ensure a 
preponderance of cross-fertilisation over self-fertilisation. The chief of 
these are the following;— 

(1.) The sexual organs may be produced in separate flowers, either on 
the same plant or on different individual plants, as in the case of the 
Papaw. 

(2.) Although the male and female sexual organs may be in close proxi¬ 
mity in the same flower they frequently do not ripen together. This is the 
case with the coffee flower where the stigma is ripe and receptive before 
the stamens in that flower ripen and set their pollen free. 

(3.) The relative position of the anthers and stigma is often such that 
the transference of pollen from the former to the latter is a matter of 
difficulty. 
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(4.) In the case of many orchids the pollen has no fertilising effect 
upon the ovules produced in the same flower; such flowers cannot be self- 
fertilised at all. 

Since pollen grains have no power of spontaneous movement they must 
be carried from one flower to another by some outside agency, and wind 
and insects are the most important of these agents. Almost all the grasses 
are wind pollinated. Their flowers are small and inconspicuous without 
scent or honey and the pollen grains are light and smooth while the stigmas 
are large and feathery and especially adapted to catch the floating pollen 
grains from the air. 

Insect pollinated flowers usually have brightly coloured sepals or 
petals, are ohen highly scented, and are furnished with special glands, 
called nectaries, which secrete a sweet liquid commonly referred to as 
‘ honey.’ The pollen grains in such flowers usually have rough sticky 
surfaces which enable them to readily cling to the bodies of insects, whiU 
the stigmas are comparatively small and often exude a viscous substance to 
which the pollen grains easily adhere and in which they readily germinate. 

The insects which visit flowers are chiefly beetles, flies, moths, butter¬ 
flies, and bees. The colours of flowers, their odours, the nectar which they 
secrete serve to attract these insects and even enable the latter to distin¬ 
guish one kind of plant from another. In their search for nectar such 
insects unconsciously bring about cross-pollination of the flowers. 

In the case of open flowers a large number of different kinds of insects 
are attracted and many of them creep about and simply effect self-pollina¬ 
tion. But in many cases the nectar is secreted and stored at the base of 
long tube-tike corollas where it can only be got at by insects possessing long 
tongues. In these cases the anthers are so arranged that they must be 
touched by the body of the visiting insect and the pollen dusted upon it, 
often at some particular point, which point is brought into contact with the 
stigma of a flower subsequently visited and cross-fertilisation is brought 
about in this way. 

An example of a flower arranged in this way is familiar to every one in 
the Snapdragon, but the numerous devices to ensure the visits of p.articular 
insects only, and through them cross-pollination, is a fascinating study and 
one about which many books have been written. The different colours, 
shapes and scents of plants are intimately connected with the visits of 
certain special insects and complicated devices for cross-pollination. Some 
flowers are so highly organised in this respect that they can only be ferti¬ 
lised by one particular kind of insect. The vanilla flower is a familiar 
example; this can only be fertilised by one particular kind of moth and 
when vanilla is grown in a country where that moth does not exist artificial 
fertilisation by hand must be resorted to in order to obtain a crop of beans. 

Although many flowers are unable to produce seed, or produce but 
few, when insects are excluded, others which show special adaptation for 
cross-pollination by insects, and which are usually pollinated by these 
agents, have also the power of self-fertilisation and often exercise it in dull 
weather or at other times when insect visitors are scarce. Coffee is proba¬ 
bly one of this class of plants. It is most advantageously cross-pollinated 
by bees and other insects but in their absence it can effect self-fertilisation. 
Such flowers are often so arranged that self-fertilisation shall take place in 
the event of cross-fertilisation failing as a kind of last resource. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tha South Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at Lingapur^ on July^ 4th^ 1912. 

Present. —Mr. F*. M. Hamilton (President), Hon’ble Mr. P. F. X. Saldanha, 
Messrs. C. J. Hayward, H. F. Anderson, \V. F. Scholfield, 
S. Sladden, J. G. H. Crawford, Thiselton Anderson, W. L. 
Crawford, and M, J. Woodbridge (Honorary Secretary.) 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Instructions to Delegates to the (7, P. A, —The agenda of the U.P.A. 
was gone through and instructions to the delegates were given on various 
points. 

Kalisyndikat's Offer. —This was accepted and a vote of thanks passed 
to Mr. Anstead for the trouble he had taken in the matter. 

Registration of Maistries. —A .scheme for registration of inaistries 
was brought before the meeting by the Committee appointed at the last 
meeting for this purpose. 

The majority of the meeting was, however, against any form of registra¬ 
tion and after a long discussion the following resolution was carried : 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. Crawford, 
seconded by Mr. Thiselton Anderson : 

“ This Association consider that at present the time is not ripe for a 
general registration of maistries, but thinks a beginning might be made by 
each Association keeping a Black List upon which all defaulting maistries 
of that Association be annually entered, and that this list be open for the 
information of the members of this and other Local Associations joining the 
scheme.” 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to write and forward copies of this 
resolution to the other Mysore Associations and to Coorg. 

Election of Honorary Secretary^ Saklaspur Group. —Mr. W. F. 
Scholfield was duly elected. 

Election of members of the Council of Mysore Planters' Associ^ 
ations. —Messrs. F. M. Hamilton and W. L. Crawford were elected, the 
Honorary Secretary (Ex-officio) being the third. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Council of Mysore Planters' 
Associations held at Chickmaglur on May 24th were read and explanations 
given on several points by the South Mysore members. 

Coffee-land Assessment. —Transfer of Coffee Land from temporary 
to permanent tenure. 

Mr, W. L. Crawford gave a report on his interview with the Mysore 
Government Revenue Commissioner on this subject and said that he had 
been asked to get a ruling from the Deputy Commissioner of Hassan on the 
point in question, iix.) that planters now. holding coffee land on 30 years’ 
tenure should be allowed to put such land on permanent tenure and be 
granted title deeds for same without penalty. This can only be done at 
present by paying excess tax for the last 30 years. 

It was decided that the Association should take the matter up when, 
the required ruling of the Deputy Commissioner has been obtained. 
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Subscription to the International Rubber Exhibition held in 
London last year. 

It was decided to place the amount of subscription refunded to the 
credit of the Association. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Scholfield for the use 
of his bungalow. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Bababudin Planters* Association. 

Proceeding's of a Quarterly General Meeting of the Bababudin 

Planters' Association held at Chickniaglur on Wednesday^ 

July 3rd, 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. Denne (President), Hugonin, Watson and Kirwan 
(Honorary Secretary), Honorary Member Mr A. Subrahmanya 
Iyer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

M, & S. M, Ry. Unloading Charges, —The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write Mr. G. R. Oliver, and thank him for having secured the 
promise of the Traffic Manager to discontinue these charges at Birur. 

Santaveri Sunday Dispensary, —Correspondence read. The Hono¬ 
rary Secretary was instructed to write to the P. M. O. and request the 
services of an Assistant from Chickniaglur Hospital to visit Santaveri. 

C,ofM,P,A's, —Messrs. Denne, Hugonin and Kirwan were elected 
members. 

District Board, —Read letter from the President of the District Board. 
re the abandonment of the Bababudin Hill Road from Miles 22—29. Read 
also Messrs. Denne, Johnson, Oliver and Courpalais letters on the subject. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be asked to write the President of the 
District Board, and say that this Association agreed that there was no 
necessity to repair the damaged portions of the road in miles 22—29, and 
that they might be abandoned.” That this Association was of opinion that a 
road constructed from Kulhuttypur towards Hebby through the top portion 
of the Government Reser\e Jungle would be of great service to the Forest 
Department as opening up the Lukavalli Jungles, and would be a great 
convenience to the estates on that part of the Hills, amounting to several 
thousand acres, which are at pre.sent without a Government road. The 
Association asks the District Board to give this matter their serious con¬ 
sideration. 

Delegates to U, P. A, Meeting, —Messrs. G. R. Oliver and Kirwan were 
elected as Delegates. The U. P. A. agenda was discussed. 

Manurial Experiments, —The Association were in favour of accepting 
the Kalisyndikat’s offer, and the Delegates to the U. P. A. were instructed 
accordingly. 

Labour Rates, —Mr. Urquhart’s letter to the Honorary Secretary was 
read. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write and thank Mr. 
Urquhart for this letter. 

(Signed) N. G. B. KIRWAN, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Wynaad Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at Mcppadi Club 
on July 3rd, 1912. 

pRiiSENT.—Messrs. Dargin, Egan, Gillatt, Powell, Waddington, and C. K. 

Abbott, (Honorary Secretary.) Visitor.—-Ur. Briggs. Mr. 

Waddington in the Chair. 

1776. The proceedings of last meeting were confirmed subject to 
para. 1777. 

1777. Westward Ho Bungalow.— correspondence relative to 
para. 1770 in last proceedings. The action of the Honorary Secretary in 
accepting Rs.2,500 for the bungalow is approved. 

1778. Non-Execution of Reference para. 1769 in last 

proceedings. Read correspondence which is closed by a letter from the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police stating that under orders from the 
Inspector General of Police the proposal is to be held in abeyance pending 
further instructions. 

1779. Denudation of Tamhracherry Ghaut. —Read letter from 
Honorary Secretary to the Collector of Malabar and his reply, stating that 
the matter is being inquired into ; and mentioning that the (juestion is allied 
to that of the protection of the Head Waters of important rivers, and desir¬ 
ing the co-operation of the members of the Association in protecting the tree 
growth along the banks of all streams which traverse estates. Recorded. 
The Association will be glad to consider this matter in correspondence with 
the District Forest Officer. The particular danger that was referred to in 
para, 1771 last proceedings was that of heavy landslips on the Ghaut roads. 

1780. District Board Membership. —Mr. J. C. Carson Parker has 
been appointed as representative of this Association. 

1781. The late Mr. Atzenwiler.— MT. Waddington informed the 
Meeting that Rs.295 had been subscribed towards a memorial stone over the 
graves of Mr. Atzenwiler and Mr. Punnett. 

1782. Coolies Contract tinder Act I of 1903.—-Read letter from 
Honorary Secretary, Nilgiri P. A., enclosing copy of judgment of the Coonoor 
Magistrate in a recent case. The Honorary Secretary was asked to make 
farther inquiries, 

1783. Sale of bad grain and diseased meat. —Read letter from Mr. 
Gillatt to Honorary Secretary, latter’s letter to Mr. Cammiade, Deputy 
Collector, and his reply. The Meeting thanked Mr, Cammiade for his letter 
and resolved to act on his suggestion. 

1784. Employment of Military Pensioners. —Read letter from 
Colonel Monck-Mason. The opinion of the Meeting was that the class of 
men likely to be employed in Wynaad would be pensioners from Native 
Regiments. Some members present said they were prepared to employ such 
men on special work on estates (factory watchmen, cart-drivers, gardeners, 
or assistant engine drivers.) The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
write to Colonel Monck-Mason to the above effect. 

1785. U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, —^The Meeting approved of the date for 
opening the Meeting (August 12th) and gave instructions to the Delegate on 
various matters. 
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1786. Cattle Proposed by Mr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. 

Gillatt, and carried unanimously: “ That our Bangalore Delegate be asked to 
propose that Government be invited to take measures to abate the nuisance 
of cattle straying on the public roads uncontrolled to the danger of 
passengers.*’ 

1787. Stray Dogs.—Read G. O.' 7614 dated May 17th, 1912 communi¬ 
cated by the President, Wynaad Taluq Board. Resolved: *‘That the 
Wynaad Planters’ Association’s representative on the Taliiq Board be asked 
to support the proposal.” 

1788. Date of next Meeting .—This will be held on September 4th, 
1912. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) H. WADDINGTON, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Ika in the Netherlands. 

A Consular report on the Trade of the Netherlands in 1911 state? : — 

142,000 chests, averaging 40 kilos, of Java tea were imported into the 
Netherlands, and the stock of all kinds on December, 31, 1911, amounted to 
2,726,500 kilos. 

China descriptions fetched about lldf. per a kilo., duty paid (about 
8d.), and Java kinds from 8d. to 9id. in bond. 

Tea Oil-Where Derived and its Uses. 

An article for which, perhaps, a similar part is destined to that of the 
sesame seed—which, hardly known ten years ago, to-day occupies second 
place in the export trade of Hankow, China, and is fifth in the foreign 
commerce of that country—is tea oil. This oil is extracted from the oil- 
yielding tea shrub, or tea oil tree, a variety of the real tea plant the leaves 
of which yield the national beverage of the Chinese. 

The seed, as large as a hazel nut, is located in round capsules, usually 
threefold. It is yellow inside, and covered with a brown shell. The clean, 
hulled kernels furnish an oil yield of 30 per cent., whereas, by expressing 
the raw nut about 20 per cent, can be obtained. Tea seed oil is pale yellow 
and has a more or less astringent taste. It belongs to the non-drying oils 
and in character resembles olive oil. The saponin substances it contains, 
which are not beneficial to human health, are destroyed by boiling. The 
oil is consequently used by the Chinese as a food oil. Its employment in 
domestic food supply industries is advocated. Soap manufacturers find in 
it a very good raw material, as it produces an excellent hard white soap. 
The presence of saponin is not detrimental, rather increases its lathering 
and washing power. 

As a lubricating oil, this highly non-acid oil that is hardly subject to 
rancidity, is useful. The residue obtained from the pressing of hulled tea 
seed appears to be practically valueless. The shipment of tea oil from 
Hunan into the neighbouring provinces is quite considerable. The quantity 
possibly available for foreign export is as yet itncalculated. The principal 
producing locality is southern and north-western Hunan.—S/>icc Mill, 
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COFFEE. 

The Market. 

By Henry Nordlinger & Co., New York. 

\Written especially for the Spice Mill.] 

New York, May 6.—The continuation of heavy receipts at Santos caused 
some uneasiness among the smaller bulls and, likewise, encouraged renewed 
activity on the part of bears. 

The current Santos crop, which had, heretofore, been generally estimated 
at nine and one-half million bags, now looks as if it will reach 10 million 
bags, while the estimates of the growing Santos crop of seven to eight 
million bags have not been changed. 

The Santos market continues to rule firm, considerably above the prices 
ruling in consuming markets, which indicates that holders there are confi¬ 
dent of realiaing higher prices later on, despite tne close approach of the 
new crop movement. 

The withdrawals for consniiiption in Europe and the United States 
exceed those of a year ago by about 230,000 bags, showing no curtailment 
in the consumption as compared with last year. This feature is of the 
utmost importance, because it shows that prevailing prices do not interfere 
with the consumption of the article. 

The mild coffee crops, as judged by the arrivals of these kinds of coffee 
in Europe and the United States, show some increase over last year’s pro¬ 
duction. Nevertheless, prices hold firm, especially at points of production, 
on account of the comparatively small quantity left there. 

The marketing of these crops has, this year, taken place at steadily 
advancing prices, and has not been influenced in the least by the fluctuating 
experienced in the speculative market. 

Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co., Coffee Importers, New York, in their 
circular of May 1, say of coffee :— 

The fact that holders of coffee in Brazil are showing no anxiety 
to force sales in the face of liberal receipts proves better than anything 
else that the leading authorities there are still believers in a very small 
coming crop. The reports which we received lately confirm earlier esti¬ 
mates of less than 10 million bags during 1912 to 1913 for Rio and Santos. 
We do not look for important changes in the situation during the current 
month, but remain believers in higher values later on. 

Aborn and Cushman, Coffee Brokers, New York, in their review dated 
May 3, say:— 

The decline in option values and in the demand for coffee, has had the 
effect of making prices on spots lower, with market still easy. Sellers arc 
now anxious to meet buyers, putting their best foot forward, as to quality 
and prices. The claim is advanced that the increased Santos receipts were 
due to a need of coffee, to deliver on term sales in Santos. The value of 
this explanation will be more apparent to the trade when the predicted 
perpendicular decline in receipts is really a fact. ... A curious phase of 
the whole situation is the seemingly complete absence of anything that 
resembles confidence, either in the minds or operations of the whole trad. A 
few', cloce to the powers that be, are whistling loudly, but the general trade 
apparently never lose sight of a distant graveyard. . . . 

Milds:—Maracaibos are still prime value. Bogotas show a trifle easier 
basis. 
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At Havre. 

A Consular report states :— 

The movement at the Havre docks in 1911 was as follows :— 


Imports. Cleared. Stocks. 


Brand, 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 


Sacks. 

Sacks. 

.Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Brazil 

841,946 

568,720 

1,071,773 

800,024 

2,125,911 

1,894,607 

Hayti 

West Indies 

330,319 

242,284 

236,037 

265,384 

150.421 

127,321 

and Central 
America 

329,147 

312,046 

289,325 

373,321 

217,451 

156,176 

India, Java & 
Malabar 
Africa & other 

67,493 

75,798 

57,266 

77,080 

65,209 

63,927 

18,1/1 

countries ... 

26,683 

28,724 

29,532 

30,339 

19,786 

Total... 

1,595,588 

1,227,572 

1,683,933 

1,546,148 

2,578,778 

2,260,202 

Unloading... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

72,185 

86,800 

Grand total ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,650,963 

2,347,002 


The imports of coffee vi(i Havre in 1911 show a decrease of about 
i70,000 sacks as compared with 1910. This applies almost entirely to the 
Brazilian coftee (decrease of 273,000 sacks) and the Hatian coffee (decrease 
of 88,000 sacks). The crops in Brazil and Hayti having been much smaller 
in 1910-11, the exports from these countries to this port, as well as to other 
ports, could not but decrease this last year. 

The production of coffee shows the following amounts since 1903 :— 





Production 



Brazilian 

of other 

Total World’s 

Season. 

Production. 

Countries, 

Production. 


Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

100.1—04 

11,101,000 

4,891,000 

15,992,000 

1904—05 

10,523.000 

3,923,000 

14,446,000 

1905—06 

10.844,000 

3,948,000 

14,792,000 

1906—07 

20,190,000 

3,596,000 

23,786,000 

1907—08 

11,001,000 

3,861,000 

14,862,000 

1908—09 

12,912,000 

4,003,000 

16,915,000 

1909—10 

15,324,000 

3,801,000 

19,125,003 

1910—11 

10,848,000 

3,676,000 

14,524,000 

The Brazilian production 

is divided amongst the different exporting 

ports as follows: 

— 




Receipts at 

Receipts at 

Receipts at 
13ahia and 



Season. 

Santos. 

Rio. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

1903—04 ... 

6,395,000 

4,020,000 

685,000 

11,101,000 

1904—05 ... 

7,426,000 

2,542,000 

555,000 

10,523,000 

1905—06 ... 

6,983,000 

3,244,000 

617,000 

10,844,000 

1906—07 ... 

15,392,000 

4,234,000 

564,000 

20,190,000 

1907—08 ... 

7,203,000 

3,108,000 

690,000 

11,001,000 

1908 -09 ... 

9,533,000 

2,883,000 

496,000 

12,912,000 

1909—10 ... 

11,495,000 

3,449,000 

380,000 

15,324,000 

1910—11 ... 

8,110,000 

2,438,000 

300,000 

10,848,000 
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The quotations which were at 70 fr. for good average Santos at the coni- 
inenceinent of the year and at 74 fr. about January 15, declined sharply to 
61 fr. in February, in consequence of heavy realisations by the bulls. Start¬ 
ing at 45 fr. on July 1, 1910, they rose considerably, in fact 70 percent, 
within the space of six months. 

The Committee of Valuation announced, as early as January, ilic sale 
of 1,200,000 sacks of coffee of the Government of the State of Sao Paulo for 
the month of April, of which 600,000 sacks in Europe and 600,000 sacks in 
the United States. These 1,200,000 sacks were sold on two occasions : 
600,000 sacks on April 1 and 600,000 sacks on April 22. Prices icmained 
them for some time at about 65 fr. 


The information regarding the next Brazilian crop (1911-12) was rather 
contradictory. It was to be rather large according to some and rather small 
according to others. Unfavourable weather at the blossoming time and 
rainfall at the time of harvest considerably diminished the yield. Under all 
these unfavourable influences for production, prices did not fail to rise, and 
the upward tendency continued until October, when the price of 90 fr. was 
reached. 


Then the big bulls began to realise, so that the good average coffee at 
the end of the year only cost 80 fr. The fall was further accentinted in 
January, when 74 fr. was dealt at and quoted, but the information concern¬ 
ing the next Brazilian crop became still more unfavourable, and pric( s have 
risen considerably. To-day (March 6) wc are at 84 fr. for current and 
81 fr. 50c. for September. 

700,000 sacks of coffee of the valuation have been sold in February, of 
which 115,000 sacks came to Havre. The valuation stock to-day is only 
4,408,000 sacks, of which 1,410,000 sacks are stored in Havre. 


The out-goings from our port show again a decrease from the previous 
year. The diminution is actually of 270,000 sacks in the Brazil coffees as 
against an excess of 130,000 sacks in the other coflees. The deficit in the 
out-goings of the Brazil coftee is due in part to the amounts for home con¬ 
sumption and in part to re-exportation. 


The following have been the amounts for consumption in France since 
1905 




Total 

Of which Braz 



Quintals. 

Quintals. 

1905 

... 

909,855 

449,266 

1906 


978,431 

498,883 

1907 


1,015,697 

535,130 

1908 

• • • 

1,027,619 

563,875 

1909 


1,079,420 

639,172 

1910 


1,118.276 

662,958 

1911 

• •• 

1,110,510 

571,707 


In the Netherlands. 

A Consular report on the Trade of the Netherlands in the year 
states:— 


1911 


The arrivals in the Netherlands amounted to 1,871,085 bags against 
1,445,200 bags in 1910 and deliveries to 1,704,614 bags, leaving a stock of 
614,583 bags on December 31, 1911. Prices for good ordinary Java ranged 
from £3, 15s. 4d. to 6s. 4cf. per cwt., which was the closing rate, and 
Santos fluctuated from Is. lOd, to £l 16s, 2d. per cwt„ closing at 
;f3 11s. \d. per cwt. 
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RUBBER. 

Brazilian Legislation going into Effect* 

‘’Observer” writes in the India-Rubber World', — 

It is satisfactory to note that the Government of Brazil means business. 
The provisions of the new law (a full extract of which appears in this issue) 
are not being allowed to lie dormant. 

Two-thirds of the surveys connected with the proposed new railways 
will be finished by June 30, and the completion of the surveys will follow 
shortly afterwards. It is understood that the Government is prepared to spend 
the ecpiivalent of about 92,000,000 on the new lines, intended for the deve¬ 
lopment of rubber cultivation. 

A company i.s said to have been organised at Bahia (with the co-operation 
of English capital) for the purpose of establishing a rubber goods factory at 
that point, under the encouragement afforded by the new measure. » 

With a view to improving the conditions of rubber cultivation, the 
Brazilian Government is said to be importing a large number of drills of 
Ameiican manufacture. Experts in their use accompany the drills which 
are intended for the boring of artesian wells. The Government is taking 
steps to distribute these drills among the variotis plantations standing in 
need of them. 

New Bpazllian Legislation. 

An examination of the test of the new Brazilian law as approved on 
January 5 by the President, shows it to be a carefully formulated measure^ 
covering rubber in all stages of importance from the soil to the outgoing steamer. 
These provisions made by considered under the heads of those directly 
referring to rubber and those bearing upon conditions more or less accessory 
to its cultivation by their influence upon the cost of production. 

A—Cultivation. 

That the high cost of producing rubber in Brazil is due to the excessive 
cost of living and transportation, has been pointed out by various leading 
authorities, and it is to these points, as well as to the direct promotion of 
rubber cultivation that the new legilation is directed. One of the principal 
objects in view being economy in cultivation, the exemptions provided by 
the first article of the bill form an appropriate introduction to its subsequent 
provisions. This clause provides for the free admission of all utensils and 
materials intended for the cultivation of Hevea, Caiicho, ^Uinicoba,, and 
as well as for the collection of customs and preparation of 
rubber extracted from those trees. Rapidity of customs procedure is en¬ 
joined by the bill. 

Another feature of the encouragement of rubber cultivation, under the 
new legislation, is the establishment, by Article 2, of prizes for successful 
planters, in two broad divisions—newly cultivated and replanted lands. 

In the former class they are graduated as follows, per group of twelve 
hectares (30 acres):— 

Mil re is. 

Hevea ... ... ... 2:500 = $833 gold. 

Caticho or Manicoba ... 1 : 500 -- $500 gold. 

Man^abeira ... ... 900 $300 gold. 

In the latter class they are graduated as follows, per group of twenty- 
five hectares (62^ acres):— 

Mil rets. 

Hevea ... ... ... 2:000 “ $067 gold. 

Caticho or Manicoba ... 1 :000 — $333 gold. 

Man^dibeira ... ... 720 — $240 gold. 
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These prices may be claimed one year before the first crop, upon 
verification of the ground having been fully improved and the trees properly 
treated. A yearly increase of 5 per cent, since period of planting is added 
to in the value of the prizes where the planters can prove the parallel 
cultivation throughout their property of plants of industrial or elimentary 
utility. 

Recognizing the importance of the training and instruction of planters, 
provision is made upon that subject in Article 3. 

The Government is to establish at a point selected for the purpose, an 
experimental station, or camp of demonstration, for the cultivation of Hevea 
ill the Territory of Acre, and in each of the States of Matto Grosso, 
Amazonas, Para Maranhao, Piauhy and Hahia; as well as for the cultivation 
of ^^iinicoha, in conjunction with that of Mangabeira, in each of the States 
of Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande dc Norte or Pernambuco, Bahia, Minas 
Gcraes, S. Paulo, Goyaz, Parana and Matto Grosso. 

These stations will furnish gratuitously to all interested persons asking 
for them, selected seeds, with instruction as the most practical and economi¬ 
cal method of cultivation. 

B—Export Dutiks. 

Relegated from its original position in the bill under old Article 4, the 
ipiestion of the modification of export duties is treated in a new article—12 
~ in the following terms :—The Executive Authority is empowered to enter 
into agreement with the States of Para, Amazonas and Matto Grosso, with 
the object of attaining a yearly reduction of 10 per cent, up to the maximum 
limit of 50 per cent, of the present amount of export duties collected by the 
States upon the Hevea rubber produced in its territories, and exempted from 
all export duty for the term of twenty-five years, counting from the date of 
this law, of rubber of the same (tuality and origin collected from oukivated 
plantations.” 

“ As soon as this agreement has been made, the Executive authority 
will issue a decree, applying the reduction made by the said States to the 
export duty collected on rubber from the F'edcral Territory of Acre, and 
conceding like exemption as to cultivated rubber.” 

C—Rubhek Refining and Manufactpre. 

The above objects are provided for in new Article 4 under separate 
heads. A premium up to milries 400:000 ($130,000) will be awarded to 
the first Hevea refining plant which shall, reduce the different qualities to a 
uniform and superior export type, and which shall be established in each of 
the cities of Baleni (Para) and Manaos. Asremiuin eijualling $33,000 gold 
will be awarded the first plant for refining both Manicoba and Mangabeira 
rubber, to be established in each of the States of Piauhy, Ceara Rio Grande 
de Norte, Pernambuco, Bahia, Minas Geraes and S. Paulo. 

Encouragement is afforded for rubber manufacturing by a provisions 
for a premium up to milreis 500:000 ($160,000 gold) to the first plant for 
manufactures of rubber to be established in Manaos, Belem (Para), Recife, 
Hahia and Rio de Janeiro. In order to be entitled to the favour specified 
in this article, it is necessary for the factory to have paid up, capital equalling 
four times the value of the premium. 

D*~Transport. 

The above are the provisions directly bearing on the rubber industry. 
There are accessory conditions which are dealt with in other article provi- 
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ding for the new railways and improved river navigation necessary to 
facilitate and cheapen transport. Under Article 6 it is provided that 

“ In order to facilitate transports and to diminish cost of same in the 
Amazon Valley, the Government will get executed within the shortest time 
possible the following improvements and supplementary measures 

1. Construction of narrow gauge railways along the rivers Xingu, 
Tapajos and others, in Para and Matto Grosso, and the rivers Negro, l^ranco 
and others in Amazonas, and penetrating into the valleys washed by them ; 
by public competition in accordance with the law of December 13, 1903. or 
at a rate per kilometer, according to the judgment of the Government and 
the difficulties presented by the region. 

In case of the States of Para and Amazonas having contracted for the 
construction of any of these lines, the Government, for the more rapid 
completion of the work, will grant them an increase of 15 cantos per kilo¬ 
meter ($8,000 mile). 

2. Construction of a railway starting from a convenient point on the 
Medeira aiid Mamore line, near the mouth of the river Abrina, passing 
through Villa Rio Branco, and through a point between Senna Madureira and 
Caty; ending at Villa Thamaturgo, with a branch to the Peruvian frontier, 
through the valley of the river Purus. 

The construction of this line will be in accordance with the regulations 
of the law No. 1,126 of December 13, 1903. 

As soon as the first section of the trunk line is completed as far as Villa 
Rio Braneo the Government will establish a Custom House at Porto Velho 
on the river Madeira, and will declare that port open to the commerce of 
friendly nations. 

3. Construction of a railway starting from the port of Belem (Para), 
and connected with the railway system at Pirapoa, State of Minas Geraes, 
and at Coroata, in the State of Maranhao; with the branches necessary to 
connect the initial or terminal points of navigation of the Rivers Araguaya, 
Tocantins, Parnahyba and S. Francisco. 

This railway will be constructed under the regulations of the law of 
December 13, 1902, and the construction awarded by public competition, 

4. The necessary works will be executed for rendering navigable at all 
seasons of the year for vessels of certain draught:—the river Negro, 
between Santa Isabel and Cucuhy; the river Branco, between the mouth 
and the fort of S. Joachim; the River Purus, from Hyutanahan to Senna 
Madureira, and the river Acre, from the mouth to Riosinho das Pedras. 

The Government can contract for the execution of the above works by 
means of public competition or independently of competition, with one or 
more suitable concerns, applying the regulations of the decree No. 6,368 of 
February 14, 1907. 

Such are the plans for improved transportation by rail and river; 
materials and machinery for the improvement of navigation being free from 
import duties under Article 7. 

Similar exemption will be conceded under Article 8, to concerns which, 
in public competition, will bind themselves to establish depots of coal at a 
point in the .Amazon valley previously indicated, for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing coal to steamers and launches at prices approved by the Government, 
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The Seorataryehip, 

!t is understood that Mr. Fletcher Norton will assume charge of the 
Secretaryship of the U. P. A. S I., and will also take charge of tliis paper, 
on the 3rd August, 1912. The present Office and Laboratory premises are to 
be taken over from Mr. Ormerod. 

The Annual Meeting. 

A complete list of delegates has yet to be received. Hony. Secretaries 
of District Planters’ Association s are requested to be good enough to give 
prompt attention to this matter. 

Roads and Communications. 

The Shevaroy Planters’ Association has given notice of its intention to 
move the following resolution at the Annual Meeting ;— 

“That Government be asked through the U. P. A. S. I. if they will hand 
over the Ahtoor Ghdt Road to the I. P. K. and Tea Estates Co.. Ltd;— 
whether they will grant an allowance towards the repairs~if so how much, 
and also whether the Company would be allowed to fix their own Toll 
Gate.” 

Planting Member of Counoil. 

The general election for the Madras Legeslative Council is likely to be 
held about November next, and planters will be called upon in due course 
to elect a representative. 

The S. I. P. B, F. 

Mr. Ormerod relinquished charge of this Fund on the 17th instant, 
and made over to the Chairman certain remittances that were in hand. 
This has delayed for a short time the issue of formal acknowledgments in 
these cases. 

The U. P. A. 8. I. Exhibition. 

Reminders have been sent out concerning the Exhibition that is to be 
held in connection with the Annual Meeting that will open on the 12th 
Proximo. It is intended that the Exhibition should be arranged at the 
Office premises, as before. Mr. G. N. Frattini will probably be in charge, 
assisted by a small Committee. Exhibits should be addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary, U. P. A. S. I., and if despatched by rail should be booked to Bangalore 
Cantonment Station. 

A coffee pulping machine, in work, is likely to be one of the chl^ 
features of this year’s show. 
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Destruotion of Bee«» 

G. O. No. 2062 Mis., dated 11th instant, has-been communicated to 
the Association by the Secretary to the Government of Madras, Revenue 
Department, It reads as follows :— 

“ Recorded, 

“ 2. The further report promised by the Director of Agriculture is 
awaited.” 

[Inclosures.] 

Copy of Proceedings from the Board of Revenue^ Rev, Sett, No, 1088 
Mis, dated 2Hth March, 1912. 

Read the following papers: 

I 

Endorsement from Government Revenue Department. 

Dated 18th December, 1911. 

No. 3,000 3/lM. 

II 

Reference from the Board of Revenue, Revenue Settlement. 

Dated 3rd Jaunary, 1912. 

No. 13— 

Referred to the Director of Agriculture for remarks. 

III 

Letter from G. A. D. Stuart, Esq., I.C. S., Director of Agriculture. 

Dated 11th March, 1912, 

District No, 517. 

In reply to Board’s Reference No. 13, dated 3rd Jaunary, 1912 I have 
the honour to submit the following remarks :— 

2. The Government Botanist and Mr. Fletcher, the future Madras 
Entomologist, whom I have consulted inform me that it has by no means 
been proved that bees are essential for the pollination of coffee. It would 
be possible to test this by a few simple experiments and I am asking Mr, 
Fletcher to arrange to carry these out. 

3. If it is proved that wild bees play an important part in the pollina¬ 
tion of coffee, then it would certainly be advisable to prevent the destruction 
of bees, if possible. I was doubtful myself whether the destruction of bees 
by the native honey and wax collectors causes much serious decrease in 
the number of bees. The Planting Expert, however, informs me that many 
planters have assured him that there has been a serious diminution in 
the number of bees in planting districts in recent years. I tkink that it 
would, probably, be extremely difficult to induce the jungle tribes who at 
present collect honey and wax to change their meth^s. It would be 
impossible to control them. Nothing but the absolute prohibition of honey 
and'Wax collection would have much effect. Even this would be very 
difficult to enforce and the planters state especially that they do not want 
it. However, if Mr. Fletcher’s experiments show that bees are essential 
for the pollination of coffee, 1 will ask him to enquire and report on the 
possibility of reforming the native method of honey and wax collection. 
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4. The true solution of the problem appears to be that the planters 
should keep their own bees and should prevent any destruction of wild bees 
on their estates. Mr. Fletcher has experience of bee* keeping at Pusa and 
will be asked to investigate the problem of .the keeping of hive bees in the 
planting districts of Madras. 

5. The enclosures in original are returned. 

Resolution ,—The letter from the Director of Agriculture read above is 
submitted to Government with reference to their endorsement No. 3,000 
E/11-1 Rev. dated 18th December, 1911. 

2. The report promised by the Director of Agriculture in paragraph 3 
of his letter will be submitted to Government on receipt. 

Copy of Proceedings from the Board of Rev. Rev. Sett. No. 2217 Mis. 
dated 27th June, 1912. 

Read the following paper :— 

Letter from G. A. D.*Stuart, Esquire, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

Dated 13th June, 1912. 

No. Dis. 1272. 

Referring to your reminder dated 8th instant on B. P. No. 1088 Mis., 
dated 28th March, 1912 and my letter Dis. No. 517, dated 11th March, 1912, 
regarding the possibility of reforming the native method of honey and wax 
collection, I have the honour to report that, as the new Entomologist joined 
his appointment in this Presidency only on 24th April lasL by which lime 
the flowering season of coffee was over, the report promised in my letter 
dated 11th March, 1912 can only be submitted in a year’s time after the 
Entomologist’s investigation into the matter in the next season. 

Resolution. —Recorded. 

Indian Railway Finance. 

Writing on the 5th instant the Secretary, Karachi Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, remarked 

“ I am directed to enclose herewith for the information of your Chamber 
a copy of a representation made by this Chamber on the 1st instant to the 
Government of India on the subject of providing adequate financial re- 
cources for the further development and equipment of the Indian Railways. 

“My Committee hope that if your Association finds itself in agreement 
with the representation now made, that your Committee will be able to see 
their way to give this representation their most valued support,” 

[INXLOSURB.] 

Five years ago an Indian Railway Finance Committee was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India to enquire and report on, among other 
matters, ...” whether the amounts allotted in recent years for railway con¬ 
struction and equipment in India were suflicient for the needs of the country 
and for the development of its trade; and if liot, what additional amounts 
might properly and advantageously be raised for this purpose.” . . . 

2. The Committee reported that the equipment of Indian Railways 
had not been equal to the requirements of trade, and they suggested tha^ 
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the allotments for railway construction and equipment should be increased 
beyond those of the preceding year. Their specific recommendation 
was . . . “ that the programme of annual expenditure on railway construc¬ 
tion and development in India be for the present fixed at 13.500,000 equal 
to 100,000,000 in the next eight years.” . . . 

3. My Committee notice that notwithstanding the above recommenda¬ 
tion (which was heartily welcomed by the commercial community in India), 
the Secretary of State has never yet provided in full the annual sum 
recommended by the Indian Railway Finance Committee. The reason 
for this not very clear to my Committee, but they assume an explanation 
is perhaps to be found in the inability•'Of the Secretary of State or the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to boi*row from the public all the capital sums that the 
Railway Board required, on such terms as Government wanted, t.e., on 
terms that Government considered satisfactory, loooking to the urgency 
and importance of the Railway Board’s demands as compared to the require¬ 
ments of other Departments and of the position of Governmeat^ loans 
generally. 

4. Last year the sum provided was 8,500,000; whilst for the current 
year (1912-13) the total allotment to the Indian Railways is only 9,000,000 
of which it is understood practically the whole is to be devoted to existing 
lines, and lines the construction of which has already begun; so that practi¬ 
cally nothing remains for the construction of altogether new railways. 

5. In the meantime not only have the population, industries, and 
general trade of the country grown more rapidly than the ability of the 
existing railways to deal with the traffic, thus producing delays, congestions 
and hindrances to transport highly inimical to the interests of cultivators, 
merchants, exporters and all trade interests concerned; and further deve¬ 
lopments in the shape of new railway undertakings are now practically left 
entirely to the emergy, foresight and enterprise of private interests. 

6. My Committeee view this situation with feelings of the gravest con¬ 
cern, Unless something be done immediately to recover the lost ground 
consequent upon Government's failure or inability to give practical effect in 
full to the recommendation of the. Indian Railway Finance Committee of 
1907, the complexities of the pr^ent situation must of necessity multiply, 
and progress ^ the country be materially checked. 

7. The crux of the whole difficulty appears to my Committee to be a 
financial one. More capital is urgently needed, and the problem is—whence 
can this further supply of capital be obtained ? In this connection my 
Committee venture to submit the following remarks to which they beg that 
Government will give consideration. 

8. There seems to be only one source upon which Government can 
regularly depend for the supply/Nof capital necessary for the better equip¬ 
ment and further development of India’s railways, and that is loans from 
the public (in England or Indiad: Surplus revenue might, my Committee 
think, be applied wholly or in part—according to the emergency of the case 
—to the development of railways; but this source of supply is not to be 
relied upon with certainty, and can only be utilised from time to time when, 
and to such degree, as the circumstances of the moment permit. The 
further encouragement of private enterprise by the offer of five per cent* 
Guarantee in place of the present five per cent. Rebate terms would stimu¬ 
late private activities to the construction of further branch or feeder lines; 
but here again the remedy could not be reiied upon with certainty nor would 
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it, even if su6cessful, do more than help to a small degree towards the 
improvement of the general railway position in India, which is the subject 
of this Chamber’s present representation. 

9. It appears to my Committee, therefore, that Government are forced 
to rely upon one chief source of supply—loans from the public. In this 
connection iny Committee desire to lay special emphasis upon the present 
world conditions. At the moment—knd probably for some years to come— 
commerce and industries are face to face with a general upward movement 
in the level of prices. This general upward movement of prices is giving a 
marked $ltimulus to all production ^nd trade and bringing about an increase 
in the earnings of capital that has the result of depreciating the value of all 
fixed interests bearing securities. In such circumstances there is little or no 
probability of Government being able to borrow largely at 3i per cent. 
Indeed, my Committee fear that this rate of 3i per cent, will probably have 
to be regarded, for some time to come, as a thing of the past. The result 
of the recent India loan of 3,000,000 emphasises this point. In these 
circumstances my Committee consider that it will be in the best interests of 
India that these facts should be clearly recognised and that Government 
should face the situation and continue raising money freely at higher rates 
than 3J per cent, either by increasing the rate of inteiest or by offering 
India loans at a discount that will bring about the same result—a higher 
return to the investing public. My Qpmmittce most strongly deprecate any 
policy of delay on the part of Government until capital can be borrowed 
more cheaply. My Committee see no likelihood of cheaper capital in the 
immediate future, especially as my Committee believe that every British 
Colonial Government and many reliable Foreign Governments are prepared 
to pay better rates for capital than have hitherto been acceptable to the 
Government of India. 

10. In the meantime money is .urgently needed to bring India’s chief 
railways up to a standard of efficiency adequate to the present demands of 
India’s rapidly expanding trade. As a temporary measure, my Committee 
would urge the immediate utilisation of some of the Government of India’s 
balances at present lying in London. My Committee notice that apart from the 
Gold Standard Reserve balance of nearly 18,000,000 (invested in London 
in British and Colonial securities), the Secretary of State holds on behalf 
of the Government of India over ;f17,000,000 in cash which in the 
absence of more profitable employment has been lent out in London to 
certain London Joint Stock Banks and others at rates approximating 2i 
per cent, per annum. My Committee beg to enquire if 3/5.000,000 of this 
money cannot be at once converted by book entry into an India Sterling 
loan for the immediate service of the Government of India in the interests 
of the Indian State Railways. 

11. To summarise, my Committee are most strongly of opinion that 
the Indian Railway Finance Committee’s recommendation of an annual 
grant of 12,500,000 should be acted up to in full; that if the Government of 
India are unable to obtain this sum from surplus revenue and loans at 3i 
per cent, then Government should at once face the situation and borrow 
at the market rate of the day, but on no account delay the railway cons¬ 
truction in the hope of obtaining cheaper money at some future date ; and 
lastly as a temporary measure, and in order to make up for the lost t)tne, 
Government should utilise a substantial portion of their present ^17,000t000 
cash balance in London by converting 3/5,000,000 of it into an Indi^ 
Sterling Loan for the improvement and extension of Indian Railways. 
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Soientifio Oflloen’s Papers. 

CV.-^Hybridisation of Plants. 

Since pollen is either insect or wind borne it must often happen that 
the stigma of one flower receives the pollen from a totally different kind of 
flower, but a fertile sexual union docs not take place indiscriminately among 
plants. A certain relationship, or sexual affinity, must exist between the 
parent plants before their reproductive cells will unite. It is impossible 
to cross a Rose with pollen from a cabbage for instance, in order to obtain 
a fertile cross the pollen must come from the anthers of a Rose or some 
flower closely allied to a Rose. When‘the relationship between the male 
and female reproductive cells is too close, and also when it is too remote, 
fertility is reduced. For the production of the most vigorous and the 
most prolific progeny there must be a certain degree of difference between 
the reproductive cells which unite. The most fertile sexual union takes 
place between the reproductive cells of flowers which are borne on different, 
individual plants of the same species. The seeds resulting from such a 
union produce plants which grow luxuriously and bear heavy crops. 

Varieties of the same kind of plant ako cross readily and the resulting 
progeny are known as Hybrids, Such variety hybrids usually possess the 
following characters:— 

(1.) They are often more robust and luxuriant than their parents, the 
root system being more extensive and the leaves and branches larger. 

(2.) They usually grow more rapidly, flower earlier and produce a 
larger number of flowers than the parents. 

(3.) If the flowers of the parents are dissimilar in colour the flowers 
of the hybrid are mottled with a mixture of these colours^ 

This character is largely made use of by horticulturalists in producing 
flowers with varigated or new colours. 

(4.) The power of seed production is stronger than that of the 
parents. 

These characters are amply iilustrated in the hybrids of Cotton, Wheat 
Tea, and Coffee commonly cultivated. 

In the first generation raised from seeds obtained by cross pollinating 
different varieties or species all the individual plants are in most instances 
similar to each other and resemble both parents, thek characters in regard 
to the form and size of root, stem, leaf, and flower, are approximately 
intermediate between the two. The individuals of the second generation, 
Jiowever, that is the off-spring which arise from self pollination or cro.S8 
pollination of the flowers of hybrids vary very much in form and in other 
ways; they do not resemble each other nearly so much as those of the 
first generation. Some of them almost exactly resemble the female, others 
the male parent, while many show the characters of both parents combined 
in various degrees. 

Moreover in many instances entirely new characters not seen in either 
parent arise among the off-spring of succeeding generations of hybrids. 

The study of these facts has led to m.any valuable results and the 
characters of hybrids are found to follow a certain definite law known as 
Mendel's Law, The following popular account of this law and the work 
which led to its discovery appeared in ‘ The Popular Science Monthly * of 
April last, in the course of an article on ‘ the Red Sunflower,’ by Professor 
T.D.A. Cockerell:— 

“ During the sixties, Gregor Mendel, Pralat at Brunn in Moravia, 
experimented with plants, especially garden peas. He was the first to 
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appreciate the necessity of following up crosses for several successive gene¬ 
rations, tabulating the results in each case, and ascertaining the numerical 
proportions ot the differing forms resulting. He also took pains to consider 
the different sets of charaoters separately, treating them statistically as if 
they were different organisms. Working in this way, Mendel discovered 
that when two varieties are crossed the resulting hybrid is frequently not 
intermediate, but resembles one or the other parent. In other cases, when 
the hybrid, as a whole, seems intermediate, the several characters are 
nevertheless found to correspond with those of one or the other parent. 
When this sort of thing occurs, the character which comes uppermost in 
the cross is said to be dominant^ the one which remains latent or hidden 
is called recessive. Inasmuch as fertilisation results from the fusion of 
the gerrn-cells of the two parents, it is evident that each individual hybrid 
must contain mateiial derived from both, although only the characters of 
one parent may be visible. Now Mendel found that when hybrids obtained 
as described were crossed together in the next generation he got, in simple 
cases, three of the “ dominant” type to one of the “ recessive.” Of course 
the proportions would not be always thus, but whenever the number of cases 
was large they approximated so closely to the three-to one ratio, that he 
became convinced that this was no accident. A simple theory was formu¬ 
lated, according to which the results arose from the chance combination of 
the elements in the germ-cells. We may now make this clearer by a 
diagram in which D stands for the character which is dominant, R for that 
which is recessive. 

First cross, DD x RR. 

“ This is written DD and RR, not simply D and R, because we are 
supposing that each individual is pure for the character involved, that is, 
has received D or R from each parent. 

“ First filial generation DR x DR x DR x DR, as many as there may 
happen to be. These are written DR because each gets D from one parent 
(which has nothing else to give) and of course R from the other. Now 
in the next generation each parent contributes, not its whole DR,” but 
one or the other, according to the bws of chance. Accordingly, DR x DR 
may produce a DD, or a DR, or a RR and as a mater of fact, they do so. Why 
should there he any particular numerical proportion ? If we put black and 
white balls in a bag, and draw them out in pairs at random, the chances are 
equal that we shall get two alike, or two different. It is so with our crosses. 
The cases in which we get two alike may be of two kinds, both black or 
both white, or in the case of the crosses, both D or both R. The cases 
in which we get two different are necessarily alike, black and white, or D 
with R. Hence according to the law of chance, we expect in the third 
generation the following ;— 

1. Both alike, DD and RK. 

2. Not alike, DR and RD, which are the same. 

Now we have seen that because Qf dominance R does not show when 
D is present, so that a DR looks like a DD. Consequently, of the above 
four cases, three show the dominant character, and one (RR) shows the 
recessive. The whole diagram may now be reconstructed ;— 

1. DD X RR (original cross). 

2. DR X DR X DR x DR (first filial generation). 

3. DD X DR X RD x RR (second filial generation, or grand*childrep). 
How can this be confirmed ? Obviously, if the facts are as here given, tfie 
DD and the RR of the third line are now in spite of the fact that the 
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DD had an RR grandparent and a DR parent, and the RR a similarly 
complicated ancestry. Take a number’ of these pure types, now called 
“ extracted recessives ” and “ extracted dominants,” and breed them 
separately, the DDs with DDs, and the RRs with RRs, and they will 
breed true, their descendants will for ever remain true, unless con¬ 
taminated by a cross or some new variation arises. The DRs. however, 
when bred together, will again produce the “ three-to-one ” results, just 
like their parents. Consequently, it is possible to extract a pure strain 
out of an impure one, a fact of tremendous scientific and practical 
importance.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 


The Indian Agriculturist, March 1, 1912. 

One of the most valuable of recent contributions to the “Memoirs” 
of the Department of Agriculture in India has been issued in the form of 
a fairly bulky volume on the Food of Indian Birds. The enquiry was 
carried out by Mr. C. W. Mason, lately Supernumerary Entomologist, 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, and its final object was to elicit definite 
facts regarding the influence, beneficial or otherwise, of birds as a whole, 
and of each common bird. Though apparently it has been limited to local 
observations round Pusa, the enquiry has been very exhaustive, and its 
results may be taken to apply generally to the whole of India, inasmuch as, 
in Mr, Mason’s words, in all probability “ foods of widely distributed species 
differ but little in different localities,” It is, therefore, of great interest to 
learn from the brief summary of the enquiry which Mr. Max well* Lefroy 
contributes to the Volume, that “in the main the birds common in Pusa are, 
from our point of view, beneficial,” inasmuch as they assist the agriculturist 
by the destruction of harmful insects. Coming to details, there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy and Mr. Mason in regard to 
the crow. Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy would protect the crow, because it feeds on 
Chrotogonns, the very destructive grass-hopper, though “eight of the 
specimens dealt with ate frogs.” Mr. Mason, on the other hand, says, that 
“ crows cannot definitely be classed as beneficial, and require, if anything, 
to have their numbers kept within certain limits.” But there is no doubt 
about the value of the King Crow, which is described as “ a most important 
bird—far more so than the records seem to show,” says Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy. 

-: 0 :- 

Amsterdam Coffee Market in 1911. 

A British Consular report states 

The past year was a most prosperous one for the coffee trade. The 
price of good average Santos rose steadily from 23 to 36ic. per Dutch lb, 
during 1910, but in October, 1911, it suddenly rose to 45c., a figure which 
has not been reached since 1896. The cause of this extraordinary rise is to 
be attributed to the unfavourable reports regarding the 1911-12 and 1912-13 
crops that have reached Europe. 

Sales of coffee were considerable during the past year. The Dutch 
market was well supplied by arrivals from Santos for the Netherlands 
Trading Company, which sold 476,042 bags during 1911. . . . 

765,699 bags of Santos coffee arrived at Amsterdam during 1911, of 
which the Royal Dutch Lloyd Steamship Line brought 543,911 bags direct 
from Bra;5il. 

The use of coffee substitutes, chiefly coffee adulterated with chicory 
and roasted beans of various kinds, is increasing considerably in the Nether¬ 
lands, probably in consequence of the rise in price of coffee berries. 
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OORRES^NDENCE. 

Carborilo Abid Gaa aa a doagti'lator. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your remarks ii> your issue of 25th May, 
concerning Dr. Pahrs claim to coagulate latex with carbonic acid gas, you 
may be interested to know the Chemists of the Rubber Growers Association 
in London (Malay Section) state in their 10th report— 

Carbonic acid gas does not coagulate latex—this is of interest in 
** reference to Pahrs process—coagulation wttb carbonic acid gas 
“ under pressure.** 

Chippenham, 16th June, 1912. (Sd.) Basil S. Chas. H. Hankey. 

L.lmsi In HMvy Soils. 

Sir,—The Quarterly Journal of the Indian Tea Association says that a 
lime containing carbonate will not have the same beneheial results on heavy 
soils as will lime which is free from carbonate. How is a poor planter to 
discriminate between the qualities of lime ? 

Perhaps our ever obliging Scientific Officer would kindly suggest some 
simple methods of judging of the quality of lime. 

Nilgiri Planter. 


Tea in France. 

A Consular report on the Trade of Havre in 1911 states 

The importations of tea at the port of Havre came to 2,187,360 lbs. in 
1911, which showed an increase of 126,180 lbs. over the previous year. This 
increase is due to the importation by foreign firms who left a fair proportion 
in depot or re-exported a further quantity. The French consumption of tea 
is still small and develops slowly. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of tea during the 


last four years 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1908 . 

1,415,319 

204,892 

1909 . 

1,667,106 

154,934 

1910 . 

2,061,180 

361,176 

1911 . 

2,187,360 

339,460 

The details of tea imported 

during 1910 arc 

as follows:— 

From— 


Lbs. 

United Kingdom 

••• ••• 

42,020 

British India m* 

• • 

... 552,420 

China «»« 


... 821,920 

Indo-Cbioa *** 

••• 

... 637,680 

Other countries 

••• 

... 7,140 

Total ••• 

.;.2,p6i,iao 


14,690 lbs. of tea was imported from the United Kingdom ^ling 19ll» 
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TEA. 

N«w Season’s Ohlna Tee. 

After the disconcerting rumours of the last month or two anent the 
new season’s crop of China tea—that the disturbed state of the country 
would prevent money being sent up to finance the growers, that the tea 
could not be brought down, that it would certainly be 30 per cent, or some said 
50 per cent, short, that it would be greatly delayed, etc.—the fact now is 
that the business-like Chinaman h^S*found other means to get his teas and 
finance them. We now know that the Hankow crop is a full one, that 
prices are higher than last year owing partly to the rise in silver, the higher 
rate of exchange, and also partly to the fact that the Russians have bought 
freely. We have already seen a good many samples of the new tea, and we 
think the first crop will prove a good one as regards quality and colour 
cup, but that the leaf is not so good. Costs, however, are too high, and one 
cannot yet tell how much is coming to London. Anyhow, tea is coming 
here, but it is probable that it will come in driblets, and the first arrivals 
will be here, about the same time as last year. Finest grades are very short, 
but medium and common first crop is in full supply. 

Despite the fact of the first crop being a full one, it does not follow 
that a large quantity is coming to this market. Until Russia has supplied 
her wants, prices may not come down sufficiently to induce buyers from 
this side to send out large orders; hence the reason we suggest that teas 
will come forward slowly. The news from Foochow is very meagre. 
Prices asked for the best Panyong and Ching Wos are very high, and no 
sales are reported—in the face of the recent forced sales of one of the best 
crops of Panyong we have seen of late years, at very low rates. No one in 
his senses is likely to operate in the new crop at quotations now being 
received. The first arrivals from Foochow must be several weeks later 
than last year. There is still a fair amount of good medium and fine tea 
left of the present season, which will keep the trade going for some time to 
come, and unless importers can sell their new teas at reasonable prices, we 
are afraid they will come to a very slow and dragging market. Anyhow, 
the reception of the new crop will be cool, and buyers will act with caution, 
until they find they have reason to alter their opinion and tactics.—,r/*e 
Grocer. 

British Grown Tea In Europe. 

The consumption of British-grown tea on the Continent of Europe is 
declining, notwithstanding the propagandist efforts of the last few years. 
The Financial Times,” in an article on the subject, says that the Continent 
consumes } oz. per head per annum as against the 88 oz. consumed in the 
United Kingdom. Whether China and Java are supplying the Continental 
tea drinker, or whether tea-drinking is falling away rather than increasing, 
there is, unfortunately, nothing to show. Evidently there is ground here 
for inquiry. “ The conclusiou is,” says the “ Financial Times,” “that some¬ 
thing totally different from what has been hitherto tried is required* What 
that constitutes the problem to be solved, for it is not to be supposed that 
anyone connected with India will cease to believe in the possibility of con¬ 
verting some of these teeming European populations into tea-drinkers, 
however great may be the discouragement at the moment, nor is it reasona¬ 
ble to ask home contributors to depute the direction of the work to others.” 
It would be extremely interesting, alike to the planter and the trade, to 
know what is wrong. Having discovered that, the lituation might be dealt 
with. At present everyone is in the dark .—Rubber Worlds 
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ktUBBER. 

Plantation Crop Proapeota. 

The rapidly increasing supplies of plantation rubber are awakening 
fresh interest, not only among investors, but merchants and manufacturers 
in Europe. The increase from SOO tons for the whole of the year 1906 to 
one of over 500 tons every fortnight at the London Auction rooms seems to, 
at last, have had some definite efSect on the minds of sceptical observers. 
We now frequently hear of many pfersons, who, up to recent times, looked 
askance at our predictions, openly acknowledging that the plantation industry 
has a backbone, that the crops are likely to have a marked effect on prices 
and consumption, and that the new source of supply in the Middle East in 
^oing to oust the two principal areas—tropical America and Africa—^in point 
of quantity, quality, and even cash value. 

At a recent lecture given at th^ Imperial College of Science, London, 
the writer showed that whereas Brazil required an interval of 30 years to 
raise its output from 31 to 1,800 tons, the Middle East, commencing with an 
export of 500 tons in 1^06, turned out 14,000 tons last year. On the other 
hand, Brazil took from 1827 to 1887—60 years—to increase its export of 
rubber to 13,300Jons. During the present year—1912—we predict that the 
supplies of plantation rubber from’thb Middle East will be from 22,000 to 
25,000 tons, this of pure rubber losing less than one per cent, from port of 
shipment to the manufacturers’ rollers. Last year Africa produced 22,000 
tons of rubber, many grades of which lose 20 to 40 per cent, in purification by 
manufacturers. It is, therefore, quite clear that the plantation crops for 
1912 will exceed by a considerable amount the maximum yield over obtained 
from the whole of the African continent. Hitherto Africa has supplied 
about 25 per cent, of the world’s crop, and the East only 10 to 15 per cent., 
made up of wild and plantation sorts. Henceforth the Indo-Malayan region 
will stand before Africa in point to production. 

When then, will the plantation supply exceed that from tropical America 
of Brazil ? The success for 1912 is only the fore-runner of a much more 
substantial one. Plantations should,'^ within two years, actually produce 
more caoutchouc than the maximum crop from Brazil ever gave us. Take 
the Brazilian crop at 40,000 tons, and allow for a loss on washing of from 
10 to 20 per cent., and you will see that the anticipated crop of 35,000 tons 
of plantations for next year or 1914 will easily come first. 

In 1906, at the Ceylon Rubber Exhibition, the writer pointed out that 
the yield from the acreage then planted—250,000 acres—in the East would 
in about six years (1912) yielding at the rate of H lb. per tree*, give 25,000 
tons. That same acreage will give a higher yield when one year older; new 
acreages planted in 1907/, and 1908 will also be in bearing next year, and 
a crop of 35,000 tons should, therefore, be obtained for 1913. ' 

It is quite an easy matter to calculate the probable future crops from 
plantations from the statistics given in the 4th Edition of Wright’s “ Pari 
Rubber," now published. If ceylon. South India, and East Java ate asses¬ 
sed at one ton per ten acres, ahd Malaya and Sumatra at one ton ^ five 
acres for trees .seven years old and over, a fair estimate can be arHved at. 
We advise all whom It may concern to' study the acreage statistics men¬ 
tioned, and compile their own estimates of crops. 
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A few figures of planted acreagea^ for particular years are here given :— 




Ceylon. 

Malaya, 

1897 


650 

350 

1902 

• • « 

4,500 

7,500 

1905 

• •• 

40,000 

38,000 

1906 

• • • 

100,000 

99,230 

1907 


150,000 

179,227 

1908 


170,000 

241,138 

1909 


174,000 

292,035 

1911 


220,000 

400,000 


To these must be added 80,000 acres of Hevea in Sumatra, 160,000 
acres in Java, half of which is Hevea, 42,000 acres in South India and 
Burmah, and fair-sized plantations in Borneo, German Colonies, and tropical 
America. After deducting 80 per cent, for failures, and not allowing for 
new extensions, an area in bearing of at least 800,000 acres may be antici*' 
pated. 

(3ur readers will observe that we have suggested a range of from one 
ton per ten to one ton per five acres for the various countries. We are 
quite aware when doing this that many estates have given 500, 600, 700 and 
over 800 lbs, per annum, but we also know that many properties are not so 
favourably situated as those whence such magnificent corps have been 
derived. Furthermore, we do know that many estates, including some of 
those most popular among investors to-day, have been treated as though 
their powers of endurance and reciperation knew no limit. We feel convinced 
that many trees cannot have their bark tapped with that regularity which 
is desirable, for the simple reason that material which should have lasted 
twenty-four months has been used up in about half that time. There has 
also been a large amount of cyperimental tapping on estates yielding virgin ‘ 
crops, which has resulted in the production of ugly wounds and irregular 
sufaces over which tapping cannot be repeated until a long rest has been 
given the trees. It is true that many London companies have recently 
sanctioned the application of large quantities of manure in order that 
cambial activity, on which the formation of renewed bark depends, may be 
stimulated. All these factors convince us that an average annual yield 
over a large number of years of from 300 to 400 lbs. of rubber will be as 
much as we can reasonably expect, if we are not to permanently depreciate 
the trees—the company’s asset—on estates.— India-Rubber Journal, 
Poi^ugueM Bast Africa* 

The following information is from the report by H. M. Consul at 
Lourenco Marques (Mr. U. C. F. Maugham) on the trade of the Portuguese 
Possessions in East Africa in 1911. 

Rubber ,—^Various varieties of indigenous rubber occur in certain parts ‘ 
of the Mozambique Province, its collection being principally in the hands of 
Indians. One British firm has obtained a concession over the extensive 
forests south of Angoche, but it is believed that this Is the only European 
undertaking of the kind in active working. The rubber is extracted from 
various vines and is of moderately low grade; it is shipped 

largely to Hamburg, and is worth perhaps not more than 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
lb. Large quantities of Ceari rubber have been planted in the Quiiimane 
district and appear to be developing satisfactorily. H« M. Consul regards' 
it as quite impossible for European associations and individuals to compete^ 
for the purchase of indt^nous rubber with the Indian trader; such attem^s 
as have been made have invarinDb^ resulted in failure^ The collection of 
the product is made by Asiatics, who either dispose^ of it to European tradih|( 
firms or ship it direct to Europe 6n consignment. 
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Soientlflo OfRcer’s Papersi 

CVI—Plant Breeding. 

The majority of. the common vegetables, fruits and cereals that are 
grown to supply the food of mankind, have been under cultivation for many 
thousands of years and their origin is unknown and lost in the mists of anti¬ 
quity During this limn they have undergone extensive modifications. !n many 
cases the wild species from which they have been developed can be recog¬ 
nised and on comparing the cultivated varieties with these wild species it is 
seen that the former differ from the latter in possessing a greater develop¬ 
ment and improved flavour of those parts for which they are grown, the 
other parts of the plant being much the same. This change of development 
has been brought about by the agency of man, and at the present time 
endeavours are constantly being made to improve all cultivated food 
plants. 

This work is done by several different methods. An important peculi¬ 
arity of all living things is the variability of their sexually produced offspring, 
and among cultivated plants this variability is often considerable. A seed¬ 
ling which differs very appreciably ffbm the characters of its parents is 
known as a seminal sport and it occasionally happens that one of these 
possesses characters of sufficient novelty, or usefulness, to render it worth 
cultivating. Many improved varieties of food plants have been in the past and 
are being in the present obtained by cultivating such seminal sports. On 
sowing the seeds produced by such a sport the majority of the seedlings 
will be found not to inherit its peculiar and desirable characters, but some 
few will do so. It is, therefore, necessary to 'fix' the type and this is done 
^by a process known as Selection, The following is a good description of 
this method quoted from a standard t^t book of Agriculture:— 

" The seeds of the plant showing m new features are sown and those 
individuals of the offspring possessing same peculiar characters as the 
parent are allowed to produce seedt all others being pulled out and 
discarded. The seeds of this first selected generation are then sown and 
a farther selection and sowing of those possessing the new attributes is 
.made. This process is repeated for several generations until no weeding 
^t is found necessary, that is until the new characters become constant in 
all the offspring, after which the variety is said to be ‘fixed’ and ‘comes 
true * from seed. The time taken to a variety in this manner depends 
^pon the power which the plant possesses of transmitting its characters tp 
its offspring. This power is exceedingly variable and no rules can be laid 
down in regard to it; in some instances 50 per cent., or more, of the firs^ 
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generation may resemble the parent and on sowing the seeds of these 90 per 
cent, of the seedlings may ‘come true.’ In such cases fixation of a new 
variety is tolerably easy and may be effected in three or four generations. 
In other cases the number of plants true to type in each succeeding 
generation may be very small and even after selection has been carried on 
for many generations a large proportion of the plants obtained at each 
sowing may possess none of the characters of the variety which the plant 
breeder wished to obtain.” 

The method of selection is evidently adopted more to annuals than 
perennials. If several years elapse before each succeeding generation bears 
seed, as in the case of Coffee or Rubber for instance, the fixing of a new 
variety is a long tedious business. 

Variations in cultivated plants can be induced to a large extent by vary¬ 
ing the external conditions of the plant and by crossing and hybridisation 
and these art the methods most usually employed to obtain new types, mojre 
especially in the case of perennials and plants which take a long while to 
reach the seed bearing stage. 

The most certain method of inducing variation in a plant is to cross it 
with another individual. There is a mixing of the protoplasm of two distinct 
plants and the offspring, therefore, consists of living matter derived from two 
distinct and unlike sources. Variations produced in this way are much 
more frequently hereditary than characters produced by the action of 
external conditions and these variations can be further increased by method 
of selection. Not only is crossing of use for the purpose of inducing varia¬ 
bility among plants so that selection may be begun but it is often resorted 
to in order to combine in one variety of plant characters previously pos¬ 
sessed only by two different and separate varieties. A delicate variety of 
good quality when crossed with a hardy variety of poor quality sometimes 
gives rise to a hybrid combining the good quality of the former with the 
vegetative vigour of the latter. The hybrid having been obtained may be 
fixed by selection methods or reproduced vegetatively by means of cut¬ 
tings, or grafts. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


It is almost refreshing to read a statement by the Chairman at a planta¬ 
tion company meeting which does not Announce that everything else is being 
cut out in the interests of rubber. In the whirligig of economic time no one 
can say whether rubber a few years hence may be earning more or less than 
tea or coffee. At any rate the Directors of the New Kali Selogiri (Java) 
Plantations are doing so well with Robusta coffee and prospects are so good 
that they have no thought of abandoning a fine source of revenue in order 
to bring rubber on more quickly, l^he circumstances are, of course, some¬ 
what exceptional. “ There is,” said Mr. deCourcy Hamilton, *’ no hiding 
the fact that coffee somewhat retards the growth of the rubber trees, more 
especially during the earlier years, but as our estate is particularly favour¬ 
able for Robusta coffee, rubber must take second place for the time being; 
and as our rubber is wide planted it will not overshadow our coffee for, say, 
six or seven years from planting, s!0 we may look forward to good coffee 
crops for some years to come.” And if the necessary labour can be 
obtained, it is the intention of the Board to open more land a little later 
and plant it with coffee only. The rubber is doing very well, but there is 
clearly no intention to sacrifice immediate and tangible advantage for pro¬ 
spective gain .—The Rtibber World. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Assooiation. 

Minutes of the General Quarterly Meeting held at Aneikolam 
Bungalow at 11 a.m,^ on Saturday, July I3th, 1912, 

Present.— Messrs. J R. Vincent, (Chairman^ G. H. Danvers Davy. (Vice- 
Chairman), H. Hyrne, E. E. l^vre, R. A. Fraser, E. R. Gudgeon, 
C. Byng Hall, F. H. Hall, J. M. Henderson, F. A. W. Meiimann, 
K. E. Nicoll, W. P. Rogers, J. A. Richardson, E, R. Reid, F. 
Simmons, M, Smith, N. J, Strachan, R. Tait. E. B. Tapsell, 
F. E. Vernede, G. West, J. Wedderspoon, and A. C. Vincent 
(Honorary Secretary), 

Minutes, —The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

Resignation of Honorary Secretary, —Mr. A. C. Vincent announced 
that the pressure of his other duties precluded him from ccntinuing as 
Honorary Secretary. His resignation was accepted with regret. 

Appointment of Honorary Secretary, —Mr. E. Vincent w^as proposed 
and elected unanimously. 

New York Rubber Exposition^ —The Chairman explained that as 
the machinery on most of the Estates was only in course of erection, 
members could not send in machine-made samples in time for the exhibi¬ 
tion. It was resolved: “ That the Honorary Secretary be requested to write 
to Mr, Staines Manders regretting the inability of the Association to send 
exhibits owing to the fact referred to.** 

Local Annual Subscriptions, —The Honorary Secretary was requested 
to call in these at once. 

Delegate to the U, P, A, S, /.—Mr. G. H. Danvers Davy was pro¬ 
posed and unanimously elected to represent the association at the forth¬ 
coming meeting on August 12th, which he kindly consented to do. 

Instructions to the U, P. A, S, /. Delegate—The delegate was in¬ 
structed as follows:—(/. P. A, S, I, Agenda No, 1 A Prevention of 
Thefts of Tea, To vote for legislation. 

8. Scientific Department —To support all suggestions for increased 
efficiency, excepting those of a financial nature which should be referred to 
the Association for its decision. 

9. Duties, —To use his discretion with regard to the coffee cess 
and popularisation schemes, and to support the proposed export duty on 
Bones. 

11, Tea, —To support the majority. 

13. International Rubber Exhibition, London 1911, —To refer to 
the disposal of the funds subscribed to this exhibition. 

14. Labohr, —To put the views of the M. R. P. A. as strongly as 
possible with regard to recruiting and emigration, enticement of advanced 
labour to emigrate, and non-service of warrants. 

Roads. —The Honorary Secretary was requested to draw the attention 
of the Division Officer, Kottayam Division, to the bad state of the 
Ranjirappalli-Erathupettah cart road, and to the state of the Kottayam to 
Kumili road between Kanjirappalli and Mundakayam. It was pointed out 
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that Government have lately put a Toll gate on the Kottayam-Kumili Koadt 
and that the public in consequence deserved to have the road kept in better 
order than has hitherto been the case. 

Post and Telegraph Office at Erathupetta. —It was resolved to 
support Hr* Asher in his request for a Telegraph Office to be established at 
Erathupetta, and that the Post Master should be empowered to register and 
insure parcels, and receive moneys for the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Toll Charges at Kanjirappalli* —It was resolved that the Honorary 
Secretary should write to Government pointing out that a second charge is 
made on vehicles passing through the gates when the return journey is 
made the same day, and to request him to ask Government to reduce the 
charges so that a vehicle returnifig through the gates within 24 hours would 
pay only one Toll, instead of two, as at present. 

Motor Transport Scheme* —It was proposed and unanimously decided :• 
‘‘That a Committee consisting of Messrs. K. E. Nicoll, G. H. Danvers Davy, 
E. E. Eyre, and J. R. Vincent, with the Honorary Secretary Ex-officio, be 
formed to represent Mundakayam on the Committee to discuss and go into 
the details of the scheme as proposed by Mr. Richardson.” 

Legislative Council Member, —The Association recorded its appreci¬ 
ation of Government’s kindness in appointing a planter, Mr. Richardson, 
to the Legislative Council, and heartily thanked Mr. Richardson for accept¬ 
ing the work. 

Association Rules. —It was resolved: “That the General Committee 
go into and investigate the rules of the Association, and if necessary, 
suggest and advise amendments.” 

Correspondence. —The following were then read :— 

(1) . A letter from the U. P. A'. S. I. showing that the whole of money 
subscribed for the Rubber Exhibition, 1911, was not spent, and stating that 
the amount due to the Association has been credited to its annual U.P.A.S.I. 
account. The Association recorded its regret that the whole of the money 
was not allotted to the purpose for which it was obtained. It. was also 
remarked that the pamphlet and photographs received by the U. P. A* 
from London had not been sent around to the Associations concerned. 

(2) . Letters from Messrs. R. A. Fraser and N. J. Strachan, with regard 
to the arrest of Mr. A. Hamond, saying they had received no reply tO; the 
representations made to the British Resident. The Honorary Secretary 
reports that he also had not received reply to his letter on the subject. 
It wftC .resolved that the Honorary Secretary should put the matter before 
the Government and ask for an early reply. 

' (3). Letters with regard to the importation of Tobacco into Travan- 
core. The legality of import, A-V^ties was questioned.^ 

(3) . A letter from the South Travancore Planters’ Association, with 
reference to the, establishtnent: of a Federation of the three Travancore 
Associations^, It was pointed out that 

(a*) Seceding .from the U. P.*S\. S, 1. the local associations would he 
deprived of the benefit of the attendance of the planting member invthe 
M^dra^ Legislative Council, 

(6.) there $yould be no direct way of appealing to the Impenal Gov« 
ernment on any question and^ 
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(c.) as His Highness* Government has kindly appointed Mr. Richard¬ 
son as a member of the Travancore Legislative Council to represent the 
Planters* Associations, any representations to His Highness’ Government 
could be made through him. It was, therefore, unanimously decided that 
the Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Association cannot entertain any idea 
of secession from the U. P. A. S. I. and the Honorary Secretary was asked 
to put these views and the Association’s decision before South Travancore 
Planters* Association. 

(5) , A circular letter from the C. M. S. which was handed to members 
to read and reply to individually. 

(6) . A letter from the Excise Commission with reference to the 
granting of liquor iicensea in Mundakayam. It was proposed and carried 
“ That Government be requested to kindly grant two licenses for 1912 and 
1913, one to Messrs. J. P. 2achariah Sc Co., at the 35th mile, and the other 
to Messrs. S. P. Mel & Co. at the 33rd mile, near the Travellers* Bungalow.** 
It was pointed out that a license is particularly desirable near the Travellers* 
Bungalow for the convenience of Travellers, and that it is not desirable to 
have two licensed houses at the 35th mile, within a few yards of each other. 

(7) . A circular letter from the U. P. A, S. I. with regard to rubber for 
the Imperial Institute. It was resolved: “ Thai members should each bring 
a sample of the different kirfds of rubber made by them, to the next meeting 
of the Association, and that the best be picked out by one or two members 
acting as judges, and sent to the Imperial Institute.** 

Date and Place of next Meeting. —It was proposed from the chair 
and seconded by Mr. G. H. Danvers Davy: “That the next meeting be held 
in the Travellers* Bungalow on the first Saturday in November 1912,** 

The meeting terminated with \ote4 of thanks to Mr. Danvers Davy for 
acting as delegate to the U. P. S. L, to the retiring Honorary Secretary 
Mr. A. C. Vincent for his services, and to the Chairman for presiding. 

(Signed) I. R. VINCENT, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) EDWIN VINCENT, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Ooorg Planters* AMOoiation* 

Minntes of the Ptoceedings of the^ Annual General Meeting held in 
the Club HousCt Mercara^ on Thursday^ July Itth, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Tippings Bracken, Gerrard, Gtove, Tweedie, Grant, 
Wr Rf Wright, Alexander^ Mahon, Graham, Jackson, Maclean, 
Macrae, Hamilton, Cox, H. C. Wood, Irwin, Morgan, 

Elsee and W^ M.' Ball (Hxmorary Secretary.) 

Mr. Ball was nnaniinoasly voted td the Chair, 

The result of the Ballot for Office^ for 1912-13 was 

PreeidtlBt Mr. C. E. Marray-Aynsley, 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. W. M. BalL 
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Committee North Coorg. 
Messrs. J. A. Graham. 

It J. W. Irwin. 

11 C. G. Maclean. 

„ W. E. Tweedie. 
M Talbot Cox 
„ G. R. Pearce, 


South Coorg. 
Messrs. E. L. Mahon. 

,, A. H. Jackson. 

,, H. G. Grant. 

„ F. Macrae. 

„ W. A. F. Bracken. 

„ F, W, Gerrard. 


Messrs. A. J. L. D’Beirne and C. Legard were elected members of the 
Association. 


The Honorary Secretary read the report for past year and laid the 
accounts before the meeting. Mr. Bracken proposed and Mr. Tipping 
seconded: “ That the accounts be passed.”—Carried. 

It was decided that owners are liable for subscription though absent 
from Coorg, this does not apply to Superintendents absent on leave. 

Mr. Graham proposed and Mr. Tweedie seconded : “That the Associa¬ 
tion do join the Lady Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, the subscription to be raised 
amongst the members.” 

Mr. Elsee proposed and Mr. Graham seconded: “ That the Honorary 
Secretary do ask the District Magistrate if he cannot see his way to extending 
the time limit for obtaining warrants against defaulters under Breach of 
Contract Act.” 

The Honorary Secretary read draft of proposed bye-laws for regulation 
of traffic on the roads. 

Mr. Mahon suggested: “That the Honorary Secretary approach Gov¬ 
ernment in the matter of the better up-keep of the Cannanore Ghdt road 
and that more money be allotted and that halting places be made at shorter 
intervals.” 

Mr. Mahon brought up the matter of the Pollibetta Telegraph Office 
and proposed: “ That Government be asked to raise it from a 3rd to a 2nd 
class office,”—Carried. 

Chairman read agenda of next U. P. A. S. I. meeting. 

Mr. Macrae suggested that the (luestion of a Paid President for the 
U. P. A, S. I, be brought up at the Conference. 

Mr. Jackson proposed and Mr. Tipping seconded: “That the delegates 
to the U. P. A. S. I. do bring up the matter of the weights of manures and 
propose that the Coast Firms be asked to charge on the weights of manures 
as delivered on the Estates.’^—Carried. 

Mr. Bracken proposed and Mr. Hamilton seconded a vote to the 
Chairman which closed the meeting. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1911-12. 

Gentlemen,—You have the accounts before you and as you will see 
there are only two members in arrears with their subscriptions. This, I 
think, is very satisfactory. The Association now consists of 54 members. 

Scientific Officer ,—The great feature of the year was the successful 
carrying through of the Scientific Officer’s Assistant scheme. We now have 
22 subscribers Representing 13,73'4 acres. Mr. Jonas, a young man with 
good scientific training, has been engaged and should arrive early in October. 
The Couneij^of the Mysofe Associations invited delegates from Coorg to 
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their meeting on 25th May last at Chickinaglur to meet Mr. Frattini, their 
newly arrived Scientific Officer’s Assistant. Mr. Graham and myself 
accepted; an unfortunate accident, however, prevented Mr. Graham com¬ 
pleting the journey. I went on alone to Chickmagalur where I had the 
pleasure of being introduced to Mr. Frattini and derived much profit from 
the discussions as to his work. Your Committee has accepted the offer of 
the Kali-Syndicate to give ^100 for manorial experiments; for the carrying 
out of which arrangements will be made by Mr. Anstead on Mr. Jonas’ 
arrival. 

Roads and Coinmunications.-^Railway to Coorg.—As the Mysore 
Durbar has engaged Mr. Bell to advise them as to Railway extensions in Mysore 
the time seemed to me propitious to bring up the subject of a Railway to 
Coorg. I therefore have written to our Commissioner asking him to bring 
the matter before the Chief Commissioner and if possible to have us put in 
communication with Mr. Bell. Our roads have been well kept up on the 
whole and a considerable number more mile coolies are being supplied by 
Planters greatly to the improvement of the roads, I hear from Mr. Graham 
that the Sidapur-Suntikoppa road will be completely open immediately after 
the rains and Mr. Jackson tells me the Sidapur-Pollibetta road is being 
traced and there is, so far ^s he knows, no obstacle to its early completion. 

Pepper Stcalififl Prevention Fund* —Mr. Bracken informs me nothing 
of interest happened during the year. The balance in hand is Ks.94-12-0. 

Coffee Stealing Prevention Fund, —Mr. Macrae reports that only one 
case was brought to his notice during the year. In this case all the accused, 
some coolies and the Estate Writer, were convicted by the Subedar, but the 
District Magistrate quashed the conviction of the Writer on the grounds that 
the evidence against him was not conclusive. 

Mr. Macrae now awaits a copy of the judgment before asking the 
Committee to sanction some rewards. The balance in his hands is now 
Rs.52-9-9. 

General .—^Threo hundred Labour Circulars in Canarese were received 
and distributed and it is hoped those in Tamil ^nd Malayalain will soon be 
available. The non-service of warrants is still a great and growing grie¬ 
vance. 

(Signed) W. M. BALL, 

Hony. Secretary, C.P.A. 


Various indigenous rubber plants occur in certain parts of the Mozam¬ 
bique Province,,the collection being principally in the hands of Indians. 
One British firm has obtained a concession over the extensive forests south 
of Angoche, but this is, I believe, the j^nly European undertaking of the kind 
in active prosecution. The rubber is extracted from various Landolphia 
vines and is of moderately low grade; shipped largely to Hamburg, it is 
worth perhaps not more than 3«. 6d. to 6s. per lb. Large quantities of 
Ceara rubber have been planted in the Quiliniane District and appear to be 
developing satisfactorily. I regard it as quite impossible for European 
associations and individuals to compete for the purchase of indigenoud 
rubber with the Indian trader. Such attempts as have been made have 
invariably resulted in failure. The collection of the prodlict is thus made 
by Asiatics, who either dispose of it to European trading firms or ship it 
direct to Europe on consignment .—Diplomatic with Consular Reports*^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lime In Heavy Soils. 

Sir,—In reply to the letter of “ Nilgiri Planter” in your issue of 27tk 
July the following notes may be of use. 

The Lime applied to the fields should be in the form of water slaked 
lime and should be reasonably pure calcium hydroxide, nearly free from 
carbonate. Water slaked lime has a markedly alkaline reaction and hence 
neutralises quickly any acidity which may exist in the soil. It also acts 
quickly in liberating plant food, particularly nitrogen. It is for these 
reasons that hydrate of lime should be used instead of carbonate of lime. 

Simple tests for the purity of any .sample of lime which can be carried 
out on the estate are not easy to devise. If the Lime is purchased as quick 
(nnslacked) lime, the following is a rough and ready test which may be 
applied. Weigh out half an ounce of it, and put it into a tumbler, Takp 
the temperature of some water with a thermometer, measure out two table- 
spooiisful of it and pour on to the lime. Stir the mixture with the 
thermometer and note the final rise in temperature. Under these conditions 
good quick lime should slake readily, that is combine with water to form 
calcium hydrate, and should give out enough herft to raise the temperature 
about 27® F. 

To test whether the sample is free from carbonate a little acid, such as 
hydrochloric acid which can be bought at a druggists, should be poured on 
to a little of the lime in the tumbler; if carbonates are present an effer¬ 
vescence will be produced. 

Probably the best way for the “ poor planter ” to ensure that he applies 
good lime to his land is for him to purchase it from a reliable source in the 
first instance and take care of it when he has got it. It should be applied 
as soon as possible, and if stored it should be kept carefully protected from 
the air. Air slaked lime contains a lot of carbonate because the carbon 
di-oxide gas in the air combines with the calcium oxide to form calcium 
carbonate. For the same reason the slaked lime should be covered after it 
is applied, either by lightly forking it into the top two or three inches of soil 
or by covering it over with mulch. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 

Pwifloation of Camphor. 

In an article recently produced in the Planter's Chronicle describing 
the distillation of camphor it was stated that, the crude camphor may 
be purified by sublimation, being heated with a mixture of Lime or Char¬ 
coal, and the pure camphor collected in the form of “ flowers ” from a bell 
jar. 

A correspondent writes asking how this purification process should be 
conducted. 

The impure camphor should be mixed with about its own bulk of Lime, 
which acts as a drying agent, or powdered charcoal, and spread out in a 
thin layer on a copper plate and covered with a glass bell jar supported at 
a little height above it. Heat should then be gently applied to the plate. 
The Camphor in the mixture will then evaporate, or sublime, leaving the 
impurities behind and the. vapour will condense on the cool sides of the 
bell-jar in a pure powder-like form known as “flowers.” When the 
process is complete and no more camphor sublimes o/f the bell-jar is 
removed and the pure camphor collected from it. . 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 
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PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION QP CEYLON. 

CommittM Meeting. 

Bktracts from the Minutes of the Proceedinf\s of a Meeting of the 

Committee of the Planters' Association of Ceylon^ held at 
Kandy^ on Friday the 12th July^ 1912^ at 2-30 pan. 

Rubber Shipments and Stronger Cases. 

Laid on the table the following circular received from the Secretary of 
the Rubber Growers* Association. 

C. Taylor, Esq., Secretary, Rubber Growers’ Associa:tion, Oxford 
Court, E. C. 

Packing of Rubber. 

Sir,—With reference to my letter of the 28th March last, upon the 
above subject, I beg to hand you herewith a copy of letter addressed to this 
Company by the Commander of the P. & O. s.s. “ Sumatra ” to which I 
would call your particular attention. 

Yours faithfully, 

. (Signed) J. Mortlkman, 

Secretary^ 

Homeward Japan, China and Straits Conference, 
8, BilUtei* Square, E.C., May 28th, 1Q12. 

“ I beg to draw your attention to the condition in which the rubber 
shipments have been received in Port Swettenhara and the packing of this 
valuable cargo, as out of a shipment of over IJOO cases at least 100 were 
either in a damaged condition or damaged by handling, the latter not due to 
carelessness but owing to the frail nature of the cases. In the majority of 
cases the rubber is packed in a cheap brittle wood case, the ends being 
dovetailed, with a narrow iron band on the extreme edge. When a sling of 
even srx cases is landed on the hatches the mere fact of landing them starts 
the dovetailing; and forces the ends open, and owing to the springey nature 
of the contents, and the brittleness of the wood, it is impossible to repair 
them in a proper manner (unless the contents are put in cases, which was 
done with the three worst this time) the consequence being that the contents 
are left more or less exposed and liable to pillage. 

“ We keep all the rubber we can in the lock up, but shipments arc now 
so large that a certain amount is in the holds, and if damaged and exposed 
it leaves a great risk of pillage. Will you respectfully allow me to suggest 
that it should be put to the shippers to put, say, three bands round their 
cases one way, and two across, as it is done by some shippers in Colombo 
—or to pack them in Venesta cases like the Highlands and Lowlands Estate 
for it is surely to the shippers’ interest to have their cargo landed in good 
order.” 

Destitute Tamils in Colombo. 

Read letter from the Rev. P. Middleton Brumwell, Secretary of the 
Friend-iri-Need Society, on the subject of destitute immigrants. 

Resolved :—“ That the Secretary of the Planters* Association do write to 
Mr. Brumwell thanking him for his letter and promising hearty co-operation 
in any practical scheme for assisting these persons which he can suggest. It 
was pointed out that while doubtless sqme beggars had at one time been 
coolies on estates they had not been turned off estates, but were almost 
always coolies who had bolted.** 
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Coast Agknxy. 

The appointment of Mr. H. >coble Nicholson to be Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner which was m?de by the Coast Agency Committee at the 
meeting held in the morning was made known to the General Committee, 
and met with unquestioned approval.^ 

The Chairman intimated to the Committee that though they were not 
the appointing body of the Coast Agency Committee, nevertheless, he wished 
them to have full information on the matter of the dismissal of Mr. Norman 
Rowsell from the post of Labour Commissioner. He detailed the facts 
leading to the above action of the Coast Agency Committee ; informed them 
of the amount of the losses incurred, and invited the members present to 
ask any questions. 

The meeting accepted the Chairman’s statement without question. 

An extract of a letter from the Ceylon Labour Commissioner (Mr. C.G. 
Ryan) was read showing that the present year is an exceptionally good one 
for the recruiting of labour from the Coast. 

(Extract referred to) 

The number of coolies passing through Trichinopoly in June was 
12,546, a record. In May the number was 11,717, or 24,263 in the two 
months. The total for the six months is 42,338 as compared with 30,690 
for the same period of last year.” 

It was resolved :—“ That Messrs. Ford, Rhodes, and Church be written 
to and cordially thanked for their assistance in the matter of an audit held 
in Trichinopoly of the Ceylon Labour Commission accounts and for their 
able report,” 

It was also resolved :—“ That Mr. C. G. Ryan be informed of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s deep sense of obligation in the matter of the great services he has 
rendered them, and that he be elected an Honorary life member of the 
Plaiiters’s Association of Ceylon, the presentation to be made at a general 
meeting.” 

Portions of a circular said to have been issued by the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India and forwarded by the Nuwara Eliya District 
Planters’ Association were read, and the Secretary was directed to forward 
the same to the Ceylon Labour Commissioner with a request for his sugges¬ 
tions as to what steps, if any, it would be advisable to take to remove any false 
impression that may have been created against emigration to Ceylon. 

Ordinance No. 9 of 1909, 

Read letters from the Kelani Valley and Kegalle District Planters’ 
Associations on the subject of the feasibility of including all employers of 
labour under this Ordinance, and it was intimated that the members of the 
Joint Labour Conference—held in Colombo on April 27th, 1912—had dis¬ 
cussed this matter and by a majority had come to the conclusion that this 
was not at present practicable. 

Read letter from the Colonial Secretary enclosing copy of a letter from 
the Chief Secretary of the Federated Malay States inquiring as to the 
success or failure that has attended the introduction of the discharge ticket 
(Ordinance No. 9 of 1909; system which is now in force in Ceylon. 
Resolved :—That this Committee is of opinion that the discharge ticket 
system is working very well in Ceylon.” 
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RUBBER 

Mid-East Hevea Rubber Prepared In the Brasilian Manner. 

An Analysis. 

The latest number of the “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute ” contains 
some valuable information as to the constituent elements of Mid-East 
Hevea rubber, when prepared by the Brazilian method, which method 
retains all the solids of the latex. 

The writer of the article says Two small specimens of smoked Para 
rubber from the Botanic Gardens at Singapore, representing a consignment 
offered for sale in the United Kingdom, were forwarded for examination to 
the Imperial Institute by brokers in London, who stated that the rubber 
had been prepared experimentally by the Brazilian method of smoking. On 
examination in the usual manner it was found that the rubber contained a 
very high p'^rcentage of “ resin,” (Lc. matter soluble in acetone), amounting 
to 5*2 per cent, on the dry material. This proportion of resin is very much 
higher than is usually present in Para rubber from the East, but owing to 
the smallness of the samples supplied to the Imperial Institute it was not 
possible to investigate the matter in detail. Subsequently, however, a large 
specimen of smoked rubber, carefully prepared from the latex of a single 
tree by the same process as that employed for the earlier specimens, was 
forwarded for further examination to the Imperial Institute by the Director 
of the Botanic Gardens at Singapore. 

The specimen consisted of a spindle-shaped piece of smoked rubber, 
weighing 6 lbs., which was almost black externally but whitish within when 
cut. The rubber was rather moist, and a quantity of brown viscous luiuid 
was present between the concentric layers. 

An analysis of the rubber gave the following results :— 

Composition of 


Moisture ... 

Rubber as received 
per cent. 

. 7*4 

dry rubber 
per cent. 

Caoutchouc 

.84*6 

91*4 

Resin 

. 4*4 

4*8 ^ 

Proteid 

. 2*9 

3*1 

Ash . 

.. 0*7 

0*7 


The percentage of “ resin ” present in the dry rubber was a little lower 
than that found in the previous samples (4*8 per cent, compared with 5'2 
per cent.), but was still very much higher than the amount usually present 
in plantation rubber from the East. 

An examination was made of the portion of the rubber dissolved by hot 
acetone, and it was found that a large quantity of a solid crystalline sub¬ 
stance, which was soluble in hot water, was included with the resin. This 
substance amounted to no less than 2*7 per cent, of the dry rubber so that 
the true figure for the percentage of resin in the dry rubber was only 2*1 
per cent, instead of 4*8 per cent. 

The crystalline substance was submitted to a detailed examination and 
proved to be a carbohydrate, which was indentified as laevo-methylinosite* 
The presence of this substance in the aqueous portion of the latex of 
Hevea brasiliensis remaining after the coagulation of the rubber had been 
recorded previously by De Jong, and closely allied carbohydrates are known 
to occur in other latices. The presence of such a large amount of the 
1-methylinosite in this specimen of Para rubber is no doubt t 9 be attributed 
to the method of preparation employed, whereby the whole of the soljd 
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constituents of the latex remain in the rubber, whereas in the usual method 
of coagulation adopted in the East the rubber separates from the aqueous 
portion of the latex, which retains the soluble constituents in fojptiqn. 

In order to complete the investigation, a supply of the latex' of the same 
tree from which the rubber had been prepared was obtained from Singapore. 
The aqueous portion of this latex, after separating the rubber, was found to 
contain a quantity of the 1-methylinosite, amounting to 0*46 per cent, of the 
total latex. The presence of this carbohydrate has also been proved in fine 
hard Pard rubber from South America. 

The results of this investigation are of considerable practical interest 
as showing that in the analysis of rubber prepared by the Brazilian method 
(or by any method which leads to the inclusion in the rubber of all the solid 
constituents of the' latex) it will be necessary to take into account the 
possibility of other substances besides resin being extracted from the 
rubber on treatment with hot acetone .—Rubber Worlds 
Where Rubber Comes From. 

It is quite apparent says the India Rubber Journal that a considera¬ 
ble interest is now being evinced not only in the geographical distribution 
of various rubber-yielding trees, vines ai«d shrubs, but also in the charac¬ 
teristics of the plants yielding rubber in different areas. If we can only 
have a sound knowledge of the actual structures wherein latex accumulates 
in the plants it is quite conceivable that many improvements may be 
effected, particularly in the methods of tapping and the periodicity of tapping 
operations. In the distribution of rubber plants there is quite a good 
deal to learn, and information is already at hand which may throw some 
light on the climatic environments most desirable for the different species. 
For instance, we find that though Hevea brasiliensis is characteristic of 
certain forests in the Amazon region, it is to some extent replaced by other 
species as one goes north, Manihot also replaces Hevea generally in 
North Brazil and Bahia, Sapiurn replaces Manihot in Honduras and the 
Guianas, and Castilloa replaces Sapiurn in Central America and Mexico. 
It is true that many of these species overlap one another in their distribu¬ 
tion, and if one studies the climatic conditions in each area where there is 
a predominant type, one can learn a good deal which may be of use in 
planting operations later. 

Classification According to Habit. 

There are many systems of classification which are adopted in a study 
of caoutchouc-yielding plants. One of the most popular is that according to 
habit; in this three groups are distinguished, viz,, trees, timbers and shrubs. 
In the tree forms we have Ficus elastica in the Malay Archipelago, which 
grows to an enormous height. We have Castilloa, a handsome tree charac¬ 
terized with very rapid growth in the first four or five years, common 
in Central America and Mexico. There is the genus Manihot in North 
Brazil and Bahia, which provides a well-branched tree. In Africa, the 
genus Funtumia is responsible for iqany trees, and in Brazil Hevea is pre- 
dominent. Hevea and Ficus are large forest types, the smallest are proba¬ 
bly Funtumias and Manihot, Castilloa coming midway between these groups. 
Among the climbers we have the Landolphia vines of Africa and Mada¬ 
gascar, the genus Eorsteronia in the West Indies, and Parameria in the 
Middle East. The first-mentioned genus is, of course, the most important 
among the vines; it is exclusively African, and is responsible for rubber of 
high quality. Among the shrubs there is really only one example, Parthe- 
nium argentafum, the GuayUle shrub so well known as a source of useful 
rubber. 


(To he continued,) 
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The Seorataryship. 

Mr. Fletcher Norton has arrived in Bangalore and assumed his duties 
as Secretary of the U.P.A.S.I. on 2nd August. 

The U. P. A. S« I. Exhibition. 

Mr. G. N. Fraltini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, will arrive in 
Bangalore on or about the 8th August in order to take charge of the 
Exhibition, which it is proposed to hold as usual in connection with the 
Annual Meeting. Mrs. Abbott and Mr. W. H. Reed, who 'have also kindly 
consented to give their help, have been appointed a Committee to act with 
Mr. Frattini and arrange the exhibits and generally take chaige of the 
Exhibition. 

The Indian Tea Cese* 

The Secretary of the Indian Tea Cess Committee writes as follows:— 

“ The question of the renewal of the cess for a further period has 
recently been engaging the attention of the Cess Committee, who have been 
in correspondence with the Indian Te^ Association and with the various 
members of the Cess Committee regarding it. The Committee of the 
Indian Tea Association (London) have expressed themselves as being 
unanimously of opinion that the renewal of the cess should be applied for 
and the General Committee of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, hav^ 
also expressed the same opinion. So far as the Cess ^ Committee is 
concerned, the Executive Committee are also of that opinion and the 
representatives of the following Distr^t*'‘i\s4ociations have recorded the view 
of the Associations they represent, to t&e effect that a renewal of the cess 
should be asked for:— 

The Assam Branch. Indian Tea Association. 

The Darjeeling Planter^’v^ssociation. 

The Dooars Planters* Association. 

The Terai Planters’ Association. 

The Dehra Dun Planter^* Association. 

“The views of the Surma Valley Branch Indian Tea Assosiation have 
not yet beea received, 

2. “The Executive Committee recently circularised the various 
members of the Cess Committee on the subject with a view to asceitaining 
the feeling of those represented by them, but no reply has been received 
from Mr. Carson Parker, the representative of your Association, and it f 
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thought possible that he has gone home. Should, this be so I am directed 
to ask if you will be good enough to inform the Cess Committee whether 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India are in favour of a 
continuance of the cess. A very early reply is requested as it is desirable 
that there should be as little delay as possible in approaching Government 
in the matter. And 1 am directed to add that the Executive Committee 
need hardly say that they hope that your Association will support the 
proposal for a continuance of the cess. In this connection I am directed 
to send you a copy of a note on the subject by Mr. H. S. Ashton, London: 
Mr. Ashton would prefer that his note should not be published in any way.’* 

Mr. A. D. Jackson, Madras, writes :— 

“ I have received from the Indian Tea Cess Committee a copy of their 
letter of 27th instapt addressed to your Associaticm and I have been asked 
to assist if possible in obtaining for the subject m^er of it an early and 
favourable consideration. I understand that the Association’s own repre- 
sentative, Mr, Carson Parker, is at home on leave. 

“ I may mention that the Madras Chamber of Commerce, which 1 
represent on the Cess Committee, has expressed itself favourable to a renewal 
of the Cess and its opinion that hitherto the Cess Funds have been well 
administered to the considerable advantage of the Indian Tea Industry.” 

Hemp Cultivation. 

The Acting Director of Agriculture, Bombay, has kindly forwarded for 
publication the following extract from a letter written by Mr. Alfred 
Wigglesworlh of Messrs. Wigglesworth and Co., 82 Fenchurch Street, 
London E.C. dated 17th May 1912 addressed to Major A. T. Gage, I.M.S., 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

“ We think that a very great future could be made for the Hemp trade 
in India if they would adopt better methods of preparation. For instance, 
in the philibhit district there is no earthly reason why they should “ ret ” 
this material in muddy water, if not in mud, as it results in deteriorating 
the strength of the fibre and in filling it up with such volumes of dust that 
some of the European countries have actually had to legislate against its 
use except by the introduction of expensive dust collectors, to save the 
working people from being injured by breathing the atmosphere. In the 
Godavery delta the practice is at its best, also in Gopaulporte and Bengal, 
and if they could be studied and introduced to the rest of India, then we 
should have qualities of Hemp of greater uniformity, and a much higher 
price would be obtained for the pfoduct. In Jubblepore they grow a fine 
class of fibre; sometimes it is prepared in fresh water and is free from dust, 
but at times it also is prepared in muddy water and the fibre is deteriorated 
and weighted with dust in consequence, 

“ Owing to the scarcity of European Hernos during the last season, 
the demand for Indian fibres has been very great and the prices have gone 
up to a figure unheard of in the history of the trade. All this should 
encourage the native grower to enlarge the production and to improve his 
methods. 

Customs. 

The Customs Circular No, IV of 1912 issued by the Government of 
India states that, “In exercise of the power conferred by section 9 of the 
Indian Tariff Act 1894 (VIII of 1894) the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to cancel the notifications of the Government of India imposing 
under sections 8A and 8B of the said Act, additional and special import 
duties on Sugar produced in or exported from the Argentine Republic.” 
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Notes and Comments by the Soientiflo Offloer. 

159. Smoked or Unsmoked Rubber ^—In January last, while in Madras, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. T J. H. Schmitt, a representative of the 
Finn of Messrs. Kaltenbach and Schmitz, big importing Agents in London. 
Mr. Schmitz was on a trip round the world combining business and pleasure 
and finding that his firm was more or less interested in Rubber. I had a long 
conversation with him on the subject and asked him, among other things, 
about the market values and prospects of Smoktd as compared with Un¬ 
smoked Hevea Rubber. He kindly promised to get me some information 
on the subject on his return home. That promise was redeemed last mail 
by an interesting letter from Messrs. Kaltenbach and Schmitz in the course 
of which they say, that the bulk of plantation Hevea Rubber “ is being made 
into Smoked Sheet, which, as a rule, is the most satisfactory, although 
carefully prepared. Unsmoked Crepe is always very saleable, but at present** 
(the letter is dated 27th June.) “ There is not so ready a sale for Smoked 
Crepe as for Unsmoked, although there is very little doubt that it will come 
more into favour later on; up to now it is not tenderable under Market 
Contracts, but it is sure to be admitted later, when supplies become larger 
and more regular.” 

The Firm have kindly sent me some small samples of Smoked Sheet 
and good average Unsmoked Crepe, which were valued on the day of writing 
at 4/8j per lb. and 4/10 per lb. respectively. These samples will be on view 
for the benefit of planters at the Exhibition to be held as usual in connec¬ 
tion with the forthcoming Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 

It will be interesting to compare these samples and their prices with 
the estate samples at the Exhibition, and they may serve as a guide to 
planters of the kind of Rubber which finds favour in the London market. 

The same firm inform me that the auctions of 2nd July contained 575 
tons of Eastern Plantation Rubber. There was a good demand at the 
opening, and prices generally are fully up to the average of last auctions, 
except for 1st Latex which is selling at 4/lOicf. 

Hard Fine Para 4/8W. to 4/9^i., Soft Fine ^jZhd, 

So far prices are:— 


Sheet,—F air to Fine Smoked 

... 4/8id. to 

Fair Unsmoked 

... 4/8^^. 

Damp, Mouldy & Stuck 

... 4/5rf. to4/8fL 

Crepe.—T hick, Dull to Fine 

... 4/9M. to 4/lll<i. 

Dull Palish to Pale 

... 4/9’]d. to 4/lOid. 

Good & Light Brown 

... 4l5d. to 4/9irf. 

Dark & Black 

... 4/- to 4/5<i. 

Black, Soft, pressed 

... 3l5d. to 3/10<i. 

Dark Smoked 

... 4/4iti. 

Scrap.—F air 

... 3/6d. to 3l7id. 

Mixed & Inferior 

... 2l9d. to 3/4.irf. 


RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert,^ 
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CORRE^ONDENCE. 

Lime in Heavy Soiis, 

Sir,—In continuation of the letters which have appeared .in the 
Chronicle on the above subject a correspondent writes to me asking:— 

(1) What kind of soils may be considered heavy ? 

(2) What period may be considered as quickly in the statement, “ it 

acts quickly in liberating plant food ?” 

(3) Whether Lime is better applied on the surface of the soil and 

held over, or forked in to a depth of six or eight inches ? 

The following Notes on these questions may be of general interest;— 

(1.) The terms * heavy * and light as applied to soils are unfortunately 
chosen since they do not refer to the weight of the soil but rather to the ease 
with which it is worked and its resistance to the passage of a plough. Clay 
soils are heavy and sandy soils are light. The boundary line between light 
and heavy soils is an arbitrary one but a soil containing more than 25% of 
particles with a diameter less than one five thousandth of an inch are 
usually classed as clays, while soils containing from 15 to 25% of such 
particles are called clay loams and are heavy. A soil which is sticky 
when wet and which dries hard and cracks will usualK' benefit from an 
.application of lime. 

(2.) All times are comparative, and the time taken to liberate plant 
food depends upon many conditions among which climate is a most import¬ 
ant one. Perhaps three months may be said to be ‘ quickly.’ The point 
is that organic matter in the soil becomes more rapidly available in the 
presence of lime than in its absence. 

(3.) The lime should be applied as slaked lime and should be spread 
as evenly as possible on the land and immediately worked into the top two 
or three inches, or covered over with a mulch of leaves. It is important 
that the lime should be thoroughly mixed with the soil, and it should never 
be applied and dug in. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 


Recruiting Prospfxts. 

Mr. C. Ryan, who has been acting as Ceylon Labour Commissioner in India 
until a permanent appointment, says the Ceylon Observer, returned to Ceylon 
yesterday via Tuticorin, and has taken up his quarters at the G. O. H. In 
conversation with an Observer representative there this afternoon he stated 
that the recruiting prospects in Kudappah and Salem are distinctly good, 
owing to shortage of foodstuffs. Kudappah is in the Telugu district, and 
the coolies there are most suitable for the lowcountry in Ceylon. If 
recruited for the lowcountry, they would be able to free the existing low- 
country labour for upcountry districts. Mr. Ryan also stated that he had 
been informed that the prospects in Malabar were also good. He pays a 
high tribute to the courtesy and kindness of the higher officials of the South 
Indian Railway, and the civility of the minor officials. 

Referring to the Coast Agency Committee he said this was a most 
excellent institution, and every Ceylo.a planter should join the scheme. It 
had done good work in the past, and under good guidance was going to do 
much better in the future. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nil^iri Planters’ Association. 

At a General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters' Association held at 

the Armoury, Ootacamund, on Thursday, the 18th July, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. E. F. Barber, in the Chair; J, S. Nicolls, Honorary 
Secretary; W. Rhodes James, J. H. Wapshare, E. Hardy, 
J. Harding Pascoe, C. H. Brock, R. N. C. Groves, A. S. Dandi- 
son, C. Gray, A. K. W. Downing, L. L. Porter, G. W. Fulcher, 
B. Von Dulong. Present by Proxy :—Mr. J. B. Vernede, and 
Mr. W. C. Deane. Visitors: —Mr. E. H. Jones, Deputy 

Supenntenj^ent of Police, amd Mr. T. C. Manders. 

No. 30. Proceedings of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

No. 31, Rules. —These were passed and confirmed. The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to have them printed and circulated amongst 
members. 

No. 32. Rule 20. —Mr. Nicholson’s communication recorded. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Nicholson on 
the subject. 

No. 33. Read U. P. A. S. I. circulars. 

No, 34. Mr. Ormerod's resignation. —Read the Chairman, U. P. A. 
S. I’s. letter and Honorary Secretary’s replies which were confirmed. 

Delegates to the U. P. A. S. I, were given a freehand as regards voting 
on matters referred to in Mr. Abbott’s letter of 25th May, 1912. 

No. 35. U. P. A. S. I. Draft Agenda. —List of subjects were con¬ 
sidered, special instructions being given to Delegates to oppose “ The Green 
Tea Cess Bonus,” to support registration whether voluntary or compulsory, 
and Planters' Chronicle being kept as a weekly edition, all other subjects 
being left to the decision of the Delegates. 

No. 36. Experimental Plot. —Read correspondence, the Honorary 
Secretary being instructed to write and thank the Collector stating the 
limit of our requirements. 

No. 37. Act I of 1903 .—In reference to No, 25 of meeting held on 
30th May, 1912, Correspondence recorded. The matter is being considered 
and a reply will be sent as soon as possible. 

No. 38. Non-Servtce of Warrants.—In reference to No. 28 of 
meeting held on 30th May 1912. Correspondence read and recorded, the 
Honorary Secretary being instructed to’write to the Inspector-General re 
D. I. G.'s report. 

No. 39. Railway Freight. —No further progress was recorded. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. L. L, Porter and 
seconded by Mr. A. S. Dandison :—“ That the S.I. Railway would consider 
the question of reducing the rate by passenger train on tea seed imported 
into S. India and whether they could see their way to approach other 
railways concerned with a view, to th|ir also granting a reduction. Tea 
seed being a perishable article it is important that it should not be delayed 
in transit as must occur if it is sent by Goods Train.” 
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No. 40. Roads. —This was j^iscussed at length, further discussion 
being postponed till next meeting. 

No. 41. Cattle Permits. —The following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. E. Hardy and seconded by Mr. J. H. Wapshare“ That the Honorary 
Secretary be instructed to write to the District Forest Officer requesting 
that a representative of the Forest Department be sent out on or about the 
20th July in each year to Naduvattam to issue cattle grazing permits and 
that owners and managers of estates in the Naduvattarn District be given 
previous intimation.” 

No. 42. New Member. —Mr. J. B. Vernede was elected. 

Votes of thanks to the Chair and O. C. Nilgiri Volunteers for use of 
the room terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) E. F. BARBER. 

Chairman. 

( „ ) J. S. NICOLLS. 

Hony. Secretary. 

Papers on Table.—G.O. No. 866, dated 31st May 1912. G. O. No. 
1914, dated 28th June 1912. The Memoirs of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for May 1912. Prospectus of the Mysore Dasara Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition 1912. 

No. 45—T, C. Indian Tea Cess Committee report for the year 1911-12 
by Commissioner in Europe. 


Prof. R. Newstead, the greatest authority on scale insects of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, showed a fine collection of injurious 
scale insects. I noted that this fine collection was closely scrutinised by 
visitors. From Dr. Berger of the Agricultural Experimental Station, Florida, 
U. S. A. came an exhibit of various scale insects with the minute fungi 
which attack them in that country and in other tropical and sub-tropical 
countries when the damp season comes on. Were it not for these minute 
fungi the scale insect would destroy citrus plants altogether in Florida, and 
the coffee plant in India, and rubber plants in other parts of the world 
would have a poor time of it were it not for these minute fungi, which 
regularly attack the scale as soon as the damp or rainy season comes along. 
I have had sent me from India coffee leaves with the scale insects surroun¬ 
ded by a sort of halo or fringe, which under the microscope was seen to be 
exceedingly minute fungus. Among the exhibits I noted a red-headed 
scale fungus, Sphaerostible conophila. The white fly of the citrus plant 
was also shown (Alenrodes nubifers) with a yellow fungus attacking it 
named Aschersonia flavocitrina. There was a turbinate scale parasited 
by Aschersonia turbinata^ and the San Jose scale parasited by Myrian^ 
gium. This was an exceedingly interesting exhibit, as it showed how nature 
strikes a balance in these matters. It would be interesting to know whether 
this Myriangium could be made to grow in the colder districts of America 
and Canada, where San Jose scale has became such a nuisance. It may 
be, however, that this fungus will only grow in very moist atmospheres, as 
I know my friends in India Say that the scale fungus will not begin to 
grow and destroy the scale until the moist, rainy season comes on.— Fruit 
Grower and Market Gardener, 
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PEPPER. 


The Scientific Report of the Taliparamha Agricultural Station 
for 1911-12 by H. Southern, the Acting Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Southern Division, has just come to hand. It contains the following inter¬ 
esting account of the experiments which are being conducted with pepper 
at that station and the results obtained. The report on these experiments 
for last year, 1910-11 was reproduced in the Planters' Chronicle, Vol. VI, 
p.492. 

“Though flowering was late this year the setting of berries was 
good, and taking into consideration last year’s comparatively low yield 
and the improved condition of the garden generally, a record yield was 
expected ; the advent of the north-west monsoon, however, put a stop to this, 
as the heavy rains and strong winds caused much shedding of spikes. 
About the end of October, ‘ Pollu ’ disease made its appearance and spread 
very rapidly, the conditions evidently favouring it. Block III where the 
natural drainage is bad, was as usual badly attacked and to say that 25 per 
cent, of the crop was lost is not over-estimating the damage done by this 
pest in this part of the garden. The pepper gardens in the neighbourhood 
of the farm also suffered severely and it is to be hoped that now an Ento¬ 
mologist has been appointed to this Presidency, some means of fighting this 
disease will be discovered. 

“Table II shows the total yield of green pepper in Madras measures 
for the last 7 years and from this it will be seen that this year’s yield of 
3,654 Madras measures is the highest on record, with the exception of the 
1910 crop, which is a satisfactory result considering the adverse season. 

^'Experimental P/ofs.—'Table III shows the yields of the several 
plots under experimental treatment and the results, as a whole, bear out the 
conclusions drawn last year. Now that the young vines are beginning to 
bear, the plantwar yields are naturally lower. 


"'Lime and Leaf-mould,- 

—This plot shows 

i more marked improve- 

inent than any other and the healthy appearance of the foliage even in the 

hot weather is very noticeable. 

The yields which have increased every year 

since the experiment was started as follows;— 


1907 

... 575 Madras measures. 

1908 

... 28-5 

do. 

1909 

... 36*00 

do. 

1910 

... 78*00 

do. 

1911 

... 91*00 

do. 

1912 

... 113*5 

do. 

“ Gingelly oil-cake, —The behavipur of this plot has been very erratic 

and it is impossible at present to draw any conclusions. From the alter¬ 
nately high and low yields one might conclude that this plot contained 
chiefly Kalluvalli vines, but as this is not the case the reason may be due to 

an exhaustive re-action produced by the manure. 

The yields are as fol- 

lows:— 



1907 

175 

Madras measures. 

1908 

... 13*5 

do. 

1909 

... 27*00 

do. 

1910 

... 50*25 

do. 

1911 

... 19*625 

do. 

1912 

... 49*75 

do. 
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“ The following plots continue to show steady improvement as will-be 
seen from the yields which are as follows in Madras measures:— 


Year. • 

Fish manure 

Cattle manure 

Leaf-mould 


plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

1907 

37*75 

2*75 

7*00 

1908 

72*25 

32*5 

52*5 

1909 

86*25 

35*5 

21*25 

1910 

... 156*5 

83*25 

73 00 

1911 

98*5 

43*625 

28*75 

1912 

... 103*25 

71*00 

47*00 


“ The moulding and leaf-mulch plots, —The condition of the vines 
in these plots is very much improved and the yields would have been much 
higher but for the severity of ‘ Polin’ attack. 

“ Green manure plots, —No very marked improvement has been 
noticed in any of these plots and the growth of green manure crops gene¬ 
rally is not very satisfactory. The sun-hemp (Crotolaria juncea,) Cassia 
tora, and Kolingi (Teplv'osia Purpurea) plots failed: evidently these crops 
are not suited to shady situations. The Ponnani cowgram, horse gram and 
ground-nut plots made a fair growth and the vines in the latter plot seem to 
show some improvement which may, however, be due to the extra digging 
which the ground receives at sowing time. 

Standards, —Thekkarn Karayan (Garuga pinnata, Roxb) and Am- 
bayam (Spondias mangifcra, Willd) have proved themselves superior as 
standards to Muruku (Erithrina indica)^ especially in old gardens where 
there is usually heavy top shade; they are conseciuently being substituted 
for the latter as the old standards die.” 


Rubber Courses In London, - 

A course dealing with the chemistry and analysis of rubber has been 
established at the Northern Polytechinc Institute, Holloway, London, Mr. 
Frederick Kaye being in charge with a total attendance of 38. 

The students may be divided into three groops:— 

{a) Young men intending to go to Ceylon or Malaya, to be attached to 
plantations. 

(6) Men engaged in the London rubber market, attached either to 
brokers’ offices, or to those of plantation companies. 

(c) Men engaged in the manufacture of rubber, or in London rubber 
warehouses. 

The first part of the course was devoted to the study of crude rubber 
production, as well as to its analysis and the estimation of the commercial 
value of different rubbers. Attention is now being directed to methods of 
vulcanization, in addition to the physical and chemical investigation of 
vulcanized articles. 

Next year the students will, it is expected, be able to devote themselves 
to more thoroughly analytical work, as the laboratory installation will then 
be more complete. 

It is a distinct encouragement to the cause of rubber research to find 
the subject so successfully taken up in England,— The India Rubber 
World, 
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RUBBER. 

Where Rubber Oomee From, 

\^Concluile(l,'\ 

Classification According to Structure, 

Another useful system of classification is that according to the part of 
the plant which yields the rubber. Under this heading there are three 
groups: (1) stem, (2) root, and 13) the whole plant. Among stem rubbers 
one can include arborescent forms such as Hevea and Manihot, and 
climbers as Landolphia and Parameria. Among the root rubber we have 
Clitandra, Carpodinus, and many other African genera, from which rubber 
is obtained by macerating the bulbous roots and extrjicting with water. 
The whole plant may yield rubber, as in the case of the guayule shrub 
where the whole structure is uprooted and subjected to maceration. Per¬ 
haps one might also include Palaquium, since it gives gutta not only from 
the stems, but also from its leaves. 

Trade Names and Botanical Origin. 

It is singular that there are many instances of trade names being asso¬ 
ciated with the produce from one species only. For instance, fine hard 
Para we know always comes fiom Hevea brasiliensis; Rambong from Ficus 
elastica; Ceara from Manihot Glaziovii, etc., etc. On the other hand there 
are many instances of trade names being applied to produce derived from 
quite a number of species, and in the last category we find the same species 
may provide different named rubbers in different parts of the world. The 
best example of the last group is probably to be found in the produce from 
Landolphia Heudelotii, this species providing Soudan niggers, Gambia balls. 
Massai, and many other grades known as niggers, twists and flats. 

At the present time it is admitted that there is a very wide variation in 
the characteristics of rubber from different plants distributed throughout 
the Tropical zone in both Hemispheres, but it must also be admitted that 
there are indications of a change which is likely to come over the character 
of our supplies. We find that the climbing forms which hitherto have given 
us such large crops in Tropical Africa are showing a reduction in quantity, 
and that silk rubber from Uganda, Ceara rubber from East Africa, and 
Hevea from West Africa, are gradually taking up a definite position in 
supplies from that part of the world. In the Middle East Rambong rubber, 
known as such an important supply in years gone by, is undoutedly dwindl¬ 
ing. Even Palaquium as a source of gutta is now almost neglected. In 
both these areas—Tropical America and the Middle East—there is a 
tendency for rubber from tree forms to gain a premier position, and in both 
areas the same type—plantation Para—appears to be leading easily as a 
grade on the market. In Tropical America itself, it is true that the old 
supplies, which it must be remembered were mainly from trees, are being 
maintained, but even in that area one can see that many efforts are being 
made to turn out a purer product, and one which will show much more 
constancy in physical and chemical characteristics. Taking the trend of 
events over the whole of these areas, one can foresee that within a few 
years the rubber from Hevea brasiliensis will be the predominant type. 
This fact must not be lost sight of by those now depending upon other 
sources, for the simple reason that the produce from Hevea brasiliensis is 
unquestionably the standard in manufacture, and it is, therefore, one which 
will be most favoured when supplies come forth in large quantity and prices 
decline to a very low level. 
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Following out our remarks on, the subject of plants yielding caout¬ 
chouc, we are led to an examination of the actual structures wherein 
latex accumulates. It must be realized that in almost every country there 
are numerous plants which yield latex. But all such plants do not neces¬ 
sarily supply rubber. The spurges, sow-thistles, lobelias, and many other 
common plants met with in this country yield enormous quantities of latex; 
similarly in the tropics species of Euphorbia, Carissa, Plumeria and others 
squirt out volumes of whke or yellowish latex when cut. The percentage 
of caoutchouc in most of these plants is, however, so small as to render 
their exploitation unprofitable. 

Caoutchouc Percentage of Specific Value. 

Another point of importance is that when one considers species of the 
same genus it frequently transpires that though they all contain latex having 
caoutchouc in perceptible quantities, only some of them possess the requisite 
percentage of caoutchouc from the commercial stand-point. For instance^ 
the genus Funtumia includes two species, F. africana and F. elastica, ccfti- 
taining latex ; but rubber cannot be extracted in paying quantities from the 
former, though the latter has long been known, as the source of Lagos silk 
rubber. In this case, therefore, one can identify the species mentioned, F. 
elastica always giving a high percentage of caoutchouc, but F. africana 
never. In a similar, though less deftnite, way one can associate a certain 
range in chemical composition of ladces from species of Palaquium—one 
of which yields guttapercha—or even of Hevea, Manihot and Castilloa. 

A suggestion was at one time piade that the ash constituents were 
also an indication of the botanical origin, lime being characteristic of 
Hevea, magnesia of Manihot, and iron of certain African rubbers. 

Differences of Structure. 

The actual vessels or channels wherein this variable mixture is contained 
exhibit features of an equally variable nature. Yet it is upon their anatomy 
and distribution that most schemes of tapping, not only in point of distance 
between tapping Hues and frequence of tapping, but also in the kind of 
implement used, have been based. The most frequent type on rubber 
plantations is that termed the “ articulated ” form of latex vessel. It is to 
be found in Hevea and Manihot. In this group the latex vessels are formed 
by the breaking down of the walls of the cells of the bark in such a manner 
as to lead to the production of an irregular channel with the remnants of 
the original cell walls as its sides. Out of a series of regular bark cells a 
definite channel is ultimately formed, which subsequently becomes charged 
with latex. This decomposition is taking place every hour in every Hevea 
tree on plantations so long as the bark is in a living state. If the tree is so 
badly tapped as to prevent the regular production of bark, then the source 
of future latex tubes, and therefore of rubber, is gone. 

The second type of latex vessel, the “ non-articulated,” is to be found 
in Ficus and Castilloa. Here there is no decomposition necessary. In the 
embryo of each Ficus or Castilloa tree the latex vessel consists of a tube 
which begins, at an early period, to throw out branches in all directions, 
which ramify throughout the younfe plant. This non-articulated system 
pushes its way between the existing cells of the bark without effecting any 
decomposition. It is nothing more than a much-branched tube, with 
numerous growing points. 

In the third type, exemplified iU'Palaquium, the latex is accumulated 
in local groups of bark cells which are not connected with one another. 
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Influence of Type on Distance. 

The foregoing statement will indicate that the most open communi¬ 
cative type is the non-articulated. An incision of the same size drains a 
far greater length of latex tubing in Ficus elastica than^n the disconnected 
articulated type of Hevea brasiliensis. Therefore the distance between the 
tapping lines must be widely different, and also the interval of rest between 
successive tappings. The greater the area drained by a given incision the 
longer the interval that must be allowed in tapping operations. In the 
Palaquiuni type the disconnected gro.ups of latex cells must be tapped on an 
entirely different plan in order^to get the latex from each group of cells 
the tapping lines must be very close to one another, in fact all over the 
surface of the tree. 

Decomposition Series Best. 

Where incision only is practised it is clear that the distance between 
the tapping lines is determined b\ the type of latex vessel; where, however^ 
paring is regularly adopted, other factors come into consideration, the chief 
being the process of formation of the latex vessels. In the articulated type 
of Hevea and Manihot the decomposiiion of cell walls is going on at all 
times: so long as new bark is produced new lactifers will form. This is by 
no means the case in the other series, where once the latex tubes are 
drained an interval must be allowed in which the same structures originally 
tapped can become refilled with latex. It would thus appear that the 
salvation of Hevea brasiliensis depends entirely on this process of decom¬ 
position being continued throughout the life of the plant. It is remarkable 
that at the present time only those plants which have this type of latex 
vessel are proving successful under cultivation. It would, therefore, be 
advisable to bear this point in mind whenever any “ new species of rubber 
yielding plants is placed before the planting community. 

^ Pink Disease in ilava« 

“ Pink disease,** caused by Corticium salmonicolor B. and Br. {Cor- 
ticium Javanicum Zimm.), has long been known in Java under the native 
name of “ Djamoer-oepas,” and has engaged the attention of the Scientific 
Department from time to time during the last twenty years. Zimmermann 
gave a full description of the disease, particularly as it affects coffee, while 
Zehntner, Wurth, and Bernard have dealt with it on other cultivated pro¬ 
ducts. Now appears another paper on the same disease, chiefly in its 
relation to cinchona, by Dr. A. Kant, the Botanist of the Java cinchona 
plantations* 

Dr. Rant enumerates 141 species of wild and cultivated plants which 
are known to be attacked by this disease. To this list another can be 
added, for the fungus has recently been found on Camphor (Oinnamomum 
camphora) in Ceylon, a host which is not given by Rant, It is interesting 
to note that it occurs on Cacao in Java, while there is no record of pink 
disease on that plant in Ceylon. 

Dr. Rant*s paper is an excellent contribution which clears up many 
doubtful points and rounds off in a n^asterly mapner the work of previous 
investigators. Seeing that the fungus has been recorded on so many 
defferent plants, he set himself the task of discovering whether all these fungi 
were really the same species, and, if so, whether there existed any “ biologic** 
forms. In other groups of fungi, e.g., the Uredineoe and B^siphaceae^ 
it has been proved that fungi which are morphologically indistinguishable 
yet differ in their ability to attack closely related plants. Marshall Ward, 
for example, proved in the case oi Puccinia dispersa, which was 
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supposed to attack all species of Brontus, that the fungus on Brotnus 
sterilis would not infect Brotnus mollis, while that on Bromns mollis 
could only rarely attack B*romus sterilis ; and similar cases have 
been demonstrated by Eriksson. Again Marchal pointed out that the 
conidia oi Erysiphe graminis on wheat are not able to infect common 
barley, oats, or rye; and in this group further instances of this specia* 
Used parasitism have been discovered by Salmon. These discoveries 
have led to the conception of “ biologic” species, i.e., species which are 
morphologically exactly alike but are not able to infect the same plants. 
The application of this to the present case is obvious. The fungus which 
causes Pink disease on Hevea is indistinguishable from that on tea, or 
orange; but if these three proved to be biologic species infection of tea 
by the fungus on Hevea would be impossible. Unfortunately, Dr, Rant has 
proved the contrary: with one possible exception, his experiments have 
shown that biologic species do not exist in Corticium salmonicolor, or, in 
other words, that the fungus on any of its host plants may transfer itself^ 
to any other. To put it briefly, Dr. Rant set out to show, if possible, that 
the disease was not so bad as it appeared, but he has been forced to con* 
elude that it is all that was claimed for it, and indeed rather worse. 

Corticium salmonicolor was known to occur on affected trees in 
three forms. The 'typical form is a thin, continuous, pink sheet which 
becomes cracked in all directions and changes to a yellowish tint when old. 
In very damp situations, it often takes another form, running over the 
surface of the cortex in a thin felt of long silky hyphae, usually white or 
silvery. The third form consists of minute pink cushions, usually elongated 
vertically, in small cracks in the bark: in Ceylon, the first formation of 
these cracks, before the pink cushions have appeared, has been styled 
the ’* measles ” stage. Dr. Rant has, by suitable cultivations, provided 
the scientific proof that these three forms are, as was supposed, stages <of 
Corticium salmonicolor: and moreover he has proved that another 
fungus, which was originally found on Coffee in Malaya and named Necator 
decretus by Massee, is really a fourth form of the same Corticium, The 
latter form has not yet been recorded from Ceylon. 

One important new fact demonstrated by Dr. Rant is the existence of 
the mycelium in the wood of the affected plant. By suitable methods, he 
was able to develop the fungus in pure culture from the mycelium in the 
wood and to reproduce the disease by inoculations from the pure culture. 
It follows from that, that merely scraping off diseased bark is insufficient to 
eradicate the fungus. 

In the matter of treatment there is little news to be recorded. The old 
method of cutting off and burning the diseased parts is recommended, with 
the caution that burying is insufficient. Treatment of already diseased 
trees with fungicides is deprecated, since they cannot kill the fungus in the 
wood, Carbolineum proved ineffective on Cinchona, but its effect on tea 
appeared to be somewhat better. 

It is surprising to find that Dr. Rant makes no reference to the 
successful experiments in preventing the attack of pink disease on Hevea in 
South India by the use of Bordeaux mixture. The results have proved 
most satisfactory; and, seeing that they have been reported on several 
occasions in the Planters' ^'hronicle, some knowledge of them should by^ 
tnis time have reached Java. Fortunately, the disease has not been 
serious enough* in Ceylon to warrant the adoption of that method of 
prevention,—T. Petch in the Tropical Agriculturalist, 
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Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 

The Nineteenth Annual Meeting opened at Bangalore on 12tli August, 
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AGENDA PAPER. 

Monday, August 12.J 

1. Annual Report and Statement of Accounts. 

2. Ohairfnan’s Address. 

8. Work of the Planting Member. 

4. Scientific Officer’s Report. 

5. Weights and Measures. 

6. Roads and Communications 

(a) Rail>vays. 

7. Legislation— 

(rt) Prevention of Thefts of Tea, Rubber, (Travancore) <fec. 
Tuesday Morning, August 13th. 

8. Finance. 

9. Planters’ Renevolent Fund. 

10. The Planters* Chronicle, 

11. Oflice and Estabiishnient. 

12. Scientific Department— 

(a) Laboratory. 

{h) Library. 

(c) Stafif. 

(d) Assistants 

(e) Ijullctins 

(/) Contingencies 

{g) Programme for 1912—13. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

13. Coffee— 

(а) Experiments 

(б) Hybridisation. 

(c) Rees 

(d) Quality and Curing 

(e) Markets 

{/) Adulteration. 

Wednesday Morning, August 14th. 

14. Agricultural Matters— 

(a) Tea Cess. 

( b) Peats and Diseases, 

(c) Fertilisers. 

Qd) Export Duty on Bones, 

{e} Cultivation. 
tf) Products, 

15. Rubber— 

{a) The International Rubber Exhibition, 1911. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 

16. Duties— 

(rt) Proposed Coffee Cess and Popularisation Scheme. 

17. Tea— 

(g) Markets. 

(6) Green. 

18. Labour— 

(a) Recruiting and Emigration. 

ib* Enticement of Advanced Labour to emigrate. 

(c) Non Service of Warrants. 

Thursday, August 15th. 

19. Alteration of Rules. 

20. Election of Otfice-bearers for 1912-13. 
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The Chairman’s Opening Address and the Annual Reports of the Secre¬ 
tary and the Scientific Officer follow ;— 

The Annual Repopt of the Secretanyy 1911-12* 

Gentlemen, —Having only assumed office as your Secretary at the 
eleventh hour, I must claim your kind indulgence for its shortcomings 
and omissions. 

I regret that I have to open my report by having to record the death of 
Mr. Trevor Roper, whose loss has occasioned deep regret amongst a wide 
circle of friends. 

A number of invitations have been sent out to those interested in our 
various products, the majority of which have been accepted and wc have to 
welcome many visitors. 

A vacancy having occasioned on the Indian Tea Cess Committee on 
account of Mr. Romilly having gone to England, Mr. Carson Parker has 
been elected to fill it. 

A portrait of Mr. Ackworth, who at various times was your Chairman 
and Planting member and occupied those positions with conspicuous ability 
has been added to our gallery of those who have filled those positions. 

1 may mention that a small exhibition of prodiicts by members of this 
Association and others, including some coffee pulping machinery is being 
held at the Office of the U. P. A. S. I. This will be open from the morning 
of the 12th August, 

The t'lantcrs Chronicle has, since the beginningof this month, become 
the property of the Association and will continue to be the chief medium to 
bring matters of interest to the planting community to the individual planters 
and it is to be hoped it will continue to receive the support of every 
member. 

The Scientific Officer. —The personal strain of the past two years 
on this office, has been relieved to a certain extent by the advent of Mr. 
Frattini, Assistant Scientific Officer, who has taken up his duties in Mysore 
and this strain will be further decreased when Mr. Jonas, Assistant Scientific 
Officer, who has been engaged for Coorg, arrives, which will be about the 
middle of October. Those invaluable papers published in theClironicle and 
of such interest to you all, will, I hope, be largely increased as Mr. Anstead 
finds more time at his disposal. 

The Experimental Plot. —The Scientific Officer reports that work 
has commenced and is in progress on the plot of land granted by Govern¬ 
ment and Rs. 50 has been spent up to dale leaving a balance of Rs. 265 
and it will be necessary to call on the guarantors during the course of the 
year for subscriptions. 

Labour.— -During the past year printed and illustrated circulars in 
different vernaculars have been distributed with beneficial effect and 
has shown the would-be emigrant coolie that well paid and regular labour 
is to be found at his door, instead of severing himself for years from home 
ties, but members should remember that there is still much to be done, for 
besides Ceylon competing in the Labour market you have Assam recruiting 
at your very doors and paying very large advances per head. Members 
should not relax their efforts to stem the tide of emigration. 

Ro\ds and Communications.—I n Mysore considerable activity is 
being shown in the matter of railways. Mr. Bell, the well-known Railway 
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expert has been appointed Consulting Engineer for Railways to the Gov« 
eminent of Mysore and many surveys are being undertaken with a view to 
linking up the country with the main line. I especially bring this to the notice 
of the Coorg Association. Though the Arsikeri-Mangalore Railway, so long 
agitated for, does not at present appear feasible, the whole subject of 
railways in planting districts should constantly be kept before the Railway 
Board through this Association, 

Pest Act. —The Government of India nominated a Committee, of 
which your Scientific Officer, Mr. Anstead, had the honor to form one to 
enquire into this matter. The suggestion arrived at by this Committee are 
of a confidential nature and are under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The International Rubber Exhibition. —The accounts have been 
closed. The total subscribed was Rs.5,060-13-5 of which Rs.3,499-l2-4 was 
spent and the balance Rs.l,561-1-1 was returned to the subscribers in the 
proportion of 2 annas 4^ pies for each rupee originally received. 

Accounts.—A new system of accounts has just been introduced which 
has simplified these ; they have been audited and certified as correct; and 
I beg to lay them on the table but before concluding would draw your 
attention the comparisons of the estimates. 

Estimate 1911-12. Actual. 

Receipts Rs.7,961 0 3 <•• Rs.8,694 4 8 

Disbursements Rs.8,935 0 0 ... Rs.8,126 11 2 

This shows a small profit of Rs.567-9-0. 

The Cha>email’s Opening Address. 

Gentlemen, —You have heard the Secretary’s report on the working 
of the Association for last year read. It is shorter than usual partly 
because Mr. Norton has only just taken charge of the Secretary's Office and 
partly because this has fortunately been a year of quiet progress in 
planting matters. 

Finance. —The first subject that ought to be dealt with at this Meeting 
is the Budget. It is usually postponed to the closing day, always, I think 
a bad plan. Last year the result of doing so was specially pernicious. 
Some members had left Bangalore, the remainder were tired out. After a 
long discussion we agreed to temporarily take the last of the “ Reserve 
Fund” in order to increase the Secretary’s salary and to invite District 
Associations who had not joined the scheme for providing Assistant 
Scientific Officers to raise their subscriptions for all purposes to 2 annas 
per acre. A Circular was issued in accordance with this resolution. I 
asked the Editor of the Planters' Chronicle to publish it and the replies 
received. He objected to do so. The consequence is that subscribers 
generally are in ignorance of what has been going on. It may be said 
shortly that though some Associations subscribed the extra money for a 
year, on condition that a full enquiry was held into U. P. A. S. I. Finance, 
others declined and some postponed the question. So throughout the year 
your Finance Committee, in addition to other worries, has been in ignorance 
of what money it had to work with. I need not go further into the ques¬ 
tion now. 

Products. —Our principal products have done well in the past year 
and will, I hope, continue to do so. 

The price of coffee has been higher than for some years, that of rubber 
though below its highest, continues quite satisfactory to its growers as is 
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witnessed by the extensions that are going on in South India and elsewhere. 
The market for Tea continues firm. A subject that has been brought before 
us for consideration this year is that of the unfair pushing of China Tea in 
the United Kingdom by advertisements animadverting on the deleterious 
qualities of the Indian and Ceylon product. Apparently the high price 
of the latter has led some traders to stock cheep China Tea, and, as their 
customers did not like it, they took up the line American dealers did in com¬ 
peting with the Indian Tea Cess Commissioner. The competition of the 
China article is not serious so far as only 14 million lbs. of China Tea went 
into consumption in the United Kingdom as against 257 million lbs. of India 
and Ceylon and 21 million lbs. of Java Tea. 

The (luestion of renewing the Tea Cess will come up for discussion, and 
the general feeling among planters appears to be in favour of going on 
paying it. Mr. Parker our representative on the Cess Committee, went near 
to converting that body to paying a bonus on the export of Green Tea. 

We have to thank the Editor of the Madras Mail for publishing 
telegrams about the prices of Indian Tea in London throughout the year. 

Scientific Department. —This has been an important year for the 
Department as two Assistants have been appointed to help Mr. Anstead one 
by the Mysore Association and one by Coorg. Mr. Frattini has already 
taken up his work, and Mr. Jonas will be in India by the middle of October. 
We have to congratulate the Associations concerned on their enterprise. 
I was glad to see that the Kanan Devan Association has decided to join the 
Scientific Officer Fund, so now all the Associations belonging to the 
U. P. A. S. I. are subscribers. 

Mr. Anstead has had a busy year: he will read you his own report. 
Personally, I have to thank him for a great deal of assistance given most 
ungrudgingly outside his own special work. 

Labour Difficulties. —Conditions vary so much in different dis¬ 
tricts that it is not much use making general remarks drawn from experi¬ 
ence in one of them. 

Our Vice-Chairman, Mr. Martin, whose absence, we all regret, composed 
an advertisement showing that coolies could do just as well in South Indian 
Planting Districts, as they could by crossing the sea and that there was 
regular and well paid work to be obtained close to their own villages. 

The draft advertisement was circulated to all associations and was 
finally adopted and printed by the U. P. A. S. I, which accepts the res¬ 
ponsibility. I saw in the Madras Mail that one Ceylon Association 
appeared to object to something in this advertisement. Since then the 
Central Ceylon Association has instructed its Labour Commissioner to 
enquire into the matter. Should any communication be received from the 
Ceylon Planters* Association we can enquire what particular statement is 
objected to. I believe there is nothing in the publication that is not abso¬ 
lutely correct. 

As I have said before. South Indian and Ceylon Planters have no 
quarrels; they have been recruiting very peaceably side by side for a 
number of years. What trouble there is has arisen from the fact that 
Ceylon planters who have moved further East wanted the same class of 
coolies that they had been accustomed to in the Island, and believed that 
a couple of districts in South India could afford an inexhaustible supply. 
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Military Pensioners. —A letter has been received from Colonel 
Monck Mason, Paymaster of Pensioners at Fort Saint George, inviting us 
to employ Military Pensioners, both European and Native, on Estates, 

Members of my own Association were willing to employ a certain 
number of ex-Sepoys on special works such as Factory watchmen, cart 
drivers, gardeners or assistant engine drivers on regular pay of from Rs. 10 
to Rs.l2 a month. We believed that the conditions in Wynaad were hardly 
suitable for European Pensioners. But I promised to bring the subject 
forward here as some Delegates might be able to employ European ex-soldiers 
in positions of trust. Colonel Monck Mason’s letter can be seen by anyone 
interested. 

General. —I think I have alluded to all the subjects that require 
special mention. 

Mr. Ormerod’s resignation came at an inconvenient time, and we will 
all regret losing the services of one who has been Secretary for so long and 
done excellent work for us in past years. I believe we have got a good man 
to succeed him. 

Our Planting Member, the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton, is unfortunately 
unable to be present having had to leave India on account of his health. 
We all hope that the change will completely set him up. The election for a 
representative of this Association in the Legislative Council takes place in 
November, and Mr. Hamilton suggested that we should get a candidate or 
candidates nominated at this Meeting: so I had a circular sent out asking 
you to be prepared to do so. The names put forward have to be ballotted 
for by District Idantcrs’ Associations. 

When I was returning—thanks for the honour that was done me in elect¬ 
ing me to be your Chairman for the second time—I urged those members of 
District Associations who objected to anything that was-done here, or to 
the line of policy in any particular instance not to stay at home and grumble, 
but to come here and explain their views. I have been told that the form 
of my remarks on the subject was somewhat crude and truculent. I said 
do not say you “ won’t come to Bangalore to hear that fool talk, come hear 
and tell him he is a fool.” 

It is difficult to be polished and elegant on the spur of the moment 
unless one has been brought up to it : but what I meant was plain enough. 
This Association has now been in existence for 18 years and has done a 
great deal of useful work for the coniinupity it represents. Its Founders 
had a far more difficult task to perform than those who started similar 
Central Associations in Ceylon and Malaya where planting districts are 
close together, and planters represent the principal industry of the Colony. 
Here we are in a minority scattered over half a continent. That our main 
interests are identical is proved, if proof were needed, by the continuous 
support the U. P. A. S. I. has received from District Associations. But 
there must be details in which our wants differ to some extent, and occa¬ 
sions on which the decisions come to here may appear even harmful lo 
some individual planter. These Annual Meetings afford such men the 
opportunity of explaining their views to their fellow-planters and of dis¬ 
cussing the subjects that interest them. It is a mistake to imagine, if 
anyone does imagine, that it is no use for a man whose opinions differ from 
the majority of delegates to come here. He will probably find supporters 
from the first. In any case he will be carefully listened lo. He may even 
hear arguments that will modify his own views. 
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One remark that I made last year needs no qualification. I said I 
was sure that I should have the willing assistance of the Vice-Chairmen 
and Secretaries of District Associations. It has been rather a trying year 
and has involved a good deal more work than I expected. Without your 
constant assistance, Mr. Barber, and without the sympathy and confidence 
of all the Councillors I could not have carried on. I am very heartily 
grateful to all of you. 

Annual Report of the Soientiflo Officer^ 

1st July, 1911 to 30th June, 1912. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to present to you my Third Annual Report as 
Planting Expert and Scientific Officer to the U. P. A. S. I. This report, as in 
former years, is only a summary of the work done during the year under 
review, and detailed discussion of pests, diseases, manures, &c., will be dealt 
with under their separate headings on the agenda paper. 

Office and Correspondence. 

My office staff throughout the year has consisted of one writer and one 
peon, and the up-keep of this staff' is met by a contribution from the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras. 

The office work has again shown an increase during the year, the 
number of letters received being 710 as compared with 536 last year, and 
the number of letters written being 642 as compared with 534 last year. 
The large majority of the letters received continue to be from planters 
asking for advice about manuring, cultivation, pests, &c., &c., and they have 
all received my personal attention, so that correspondence continues to take 
up a large portion of my time when I am at head-quarters. With so large 
a district to work over much must necessarily be done by correspondence, 
and I venture to think that the increase in this section of the work is an 
indication that your Scientific Department is becoming an increasingly 
useful bureau of information. 

The Planters’ Chronicle. 

I have contributed regularly to the pages of the Planters' Chronicle 
which has been issued as a weekly throughout the year, and I have written 
for it 35 papers and 45 notes as well as miscellaneous items. 

At the last Annual Meeting it was decided that Bulletins should be pub¬ 
lished from time to time by the Editor of the Planters' Chronicle, In 
accordance with this one Bulletin dealing with the subject of ‘ Pink ’ disease 
of Hevea Rubber and Bordeaux Mixture ’ has been published. Changes 
in the Secretaryship have prevented the publication of any further Bulletins 
but it is hoped to get out several more during the coming year. 

Herbarium and Collections, 

Little work has been done on these during the year for want of time. 
The collection of Leguminous Plants suitable for green dressings and cover 
crops has been added to to some extent, and about fifty sheets have been 
added to the general collection in the herbarium. My thanks are again due 
to Dr. Barber, the Economic Botanist to the Government of Madras, 
stationed at Coimbatore, for his kindness in checking determinations and 
naming plants from herbarium specimens sent to him. 

A miscellaneous collection of insects was made during the year and 
these were handed over to the Imperial Entomologist for naming, and they 
will find a place in the collections at Pusa and Coimbatore. 
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Tours. 

During the period under review I have visited the following districts in 
the order named :—Shevaroys, Coorg, Anamalais, North Mysore, and 
Coorg for the second time to inspect a special disease. I had the pleasure 
of being accompanied on the Anamalai tour by the Imperial Entomologist 
who was collecting insects. 

I also attended the Mysore Dasara Industrial and Agricultural Exhibi¬ 
tion held at Mysore City in October, and arranged, and took charge of, the 
U. P. A. special Exhibit. A very good show, especially of coffee and 
rubber, was got together and displayed in a separate building. The exhibit 
of rubber was probably the most complete and extensive which has ever 
been shown in India, and it elicited a great deal of interest and attention. 
A refreshment room was run in connection with our exhibition at which 
South India Tea, and Mysore and Coorg Coffee were supplied and sold, and 
our thanks are due to Messrs. Spencer & Co. for the aid they afforded lUS 
in this connection. A Gold Medal was awarded us for our Exhibit which 
may be said to have been an unqualified success, but I am doubtful 
whether it paid from a business point of view, or whether it is worth while 
to repeat the experiment for the present. The expenses of the Exhibition 
were met by a special grant from the available Rubber Exhibition Funds. 

In November I went to Pusa to attend a Meeting of a Special Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the question of the introduction of insect 
pests and diseases through the importation of foreign plants of which I 
had the honour to be made a member. 

This question bears upon the subject of a Pest Act and is a most 
important one, and very closely affects the welfare of the planters of Southern 
India. The Committee went into the matter in great detail and made 
certain recommendations to the Government of India which are at present 
of a confidential nature. 

After the Committee Meetings had finished I stayed at Pusa, by special 
invitation, to attend the Meeting of the Hoard of Agriculture. 

These tours have necessitated my being absent from Head-quarters 
for 76 days during the year, and travelling a distance of 6080 miles by rail 
and 757 miles by road. 

During my tours in the planting districts I was able on several occasions 
to attend meetings of the District Planters’ Associations and to deliver 
several lectures. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks to the Honorary Secretaries of the District Planters’ Associations 
concerned for the arrangements they made for me, and to all those who 
have so generously afforded me hospitality and transport facilities, and 
helped me to make my tours easy and successful. 

It will be seen that during the period under review I have toured less 
than in past years and so have been able to devote more time to research 
work in the laboratory. This, I think, is as it should be, as I have been 
over most of the districts under the U. P. A. S. I., and I am now familiar 
with their varying conditions, and little more can be done than has 
already been done by visiting estates. 

As pointed out in my report last year, I have given all the advice 
which it is possible for me to give from a casual inspection of estates, and 
it is impossible for me to do more when my visits are confined to a few weeks 
in each district, much of the time being taken up in actual moving from 
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place to place, I can now give just as good advice from my office as I could 
on the estate upon points which do not need field study. To see the 
8am:> disease, or pest, over and over again on different estates and in 
different districts year after year is of no use. In such cases study on the 
spot by a man living and working in the district is what is needed, and it 
is far better that I should be allowed to stop at head-cjuarters and direct 
such a man, and devote myself to some special problems of general interest 
such as soils, and manures, &c., which can be worked out in the labora¬ 
tory. 

I would again suggest that I sbohld be allowed to work at head¬ 
quarters for the greater part of the year, and that my touring be confined to 
one or two districts only each year so that I may tour at leisure, and spend 
more time in the districts visited. 

Scientific Assistants. 

Two districts, Mysore and Coorg, have shown themselves in agreement 
with these views by appointing Assistants to reside in their districts and 
carry out work in them under my direction. 

Mr. G. N. Frattini was appointed Scientific Assistant for Mysore, and 
arrived in Bangalore on 6th May 1912, and after spending a few days at 
head-quarters he went to North Mysore and began work. 

Mr. L. G. lonas has been appointed Scientific Assistant for Coorg and 
is expected to arrive in the country about the middle of October next. 

While research work is undoubtedly needed, field work is also a 
necessity if the utmost possible benefit is to be obtained from your Scientific 
Department, and it is obvious that it is impossible for one man to do both 
over even a small part of such a big field as is controlled by the U.P.A.S.L 

These assistants will live and work in the districts employing them, and 
they will carry out investigations in the field and do the necessary field work 
to back up and amplify the work done in the laboratory. They will be 
able to make a special study of the conditions and needs of their districts 
and to interpret general advice, such as I am able to give, into particular 
advice for the district concerned. 

They will also be able to conduct and carry out experiments, a most 
important part of any scientific work and one from which all final and definite 
^^nowledge in agriculture comes. 

Research work in the laboratory gives indications that such and such 
procedures are probably the best, but these must be tested in the field. 
Two men are needed, one to study and suggest, the other to test and turn 
the suggestions into practical estate processes. Both should be in close co¬ 
operation constantly discussing results and adjusting details. The field man 
will constantly need analyses made and will be able to suggest new ideas 
and lines for study, and only by such a combination can real advance in 
knowledge be arrived at. 

Manuring aKd Experiment Plots. 

In my last report I gave a list of proposed experiments which were 
said to exist in different districts. Many of these, I regret to say, have not 
been heard of since and exist only on paper. So long as there is no Assistant 
in the district to look after these experiments, and actually see that they 
are carried out, and make himself responsible for them, this is bound to 
happen. I strongly advise all the districts, or groups of districts, which 
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belong to this United Association to follow the example of Mysore and 
Coorg and appoint Assistants, More especially I beg to offer this advice 
to that great group of districts interested in growing rubber. What they 
need is a chemist to live and work in the district, and to carry out experi¬ 
ments in a systematic and scientific way with methods of manuring rubber 
and methods of tapping and manufacture. Such 'a man should have a 
small laboratory at his disposal attached to one of the big factories where 
he could work on these special problems while the analyses and study of 
soils and manures, &c., and possibly of final products, could be done at 
Bangalore in my laboratory. By co-operation and help of this sort I feel 
sure much benefit would accrue, and South India would take its place in 
the front rank of those who are daily making new discoveries and learning 
to improve and cheapen the output of rubber against the coming of a 
synthetic rival, instead of being content, as at present, to follow some way 
behind and plod along with the mistakes that others have abandoned. 

In this connection I would quote Mr. Herbert Wright who, in his last 
lecture at the Imperial College of Science, said that while one white man 
was provided to supervise every 300 acres of rubber for tapping and culti¬ 
vation, only one mycologist was provided for 220,000 acres of Hevea in 
Ceylon, and two for 400,000 acres in Malaya. It was impossible, he said, for 
one plant sanitation officer to deal with anything like such an acreage. He 
regarded the paucity of scientific officers on rubber estates as one of the 
gravest errors of their administration, and he appealed to private companies 
and Government to tackle the problem now while diseases and pests were 
in their infancy. 

I would appeal to South India where we have some 30.000 acres or 
more of Hevea with no mycologist, and some 120,000 acres or more of 
cultivation under the aegis of the U. P. A. S. I, with, until a few months ago, 
only one Scientific Officer. 

Accounts of the experiments which have been conducted during the 
year have been published in the Planters* Chronicle from time to time. 
The most important have been the following 

1, Manorial Experiments with Coffee. 

Several of these have been begun and they are mainly devised to test 
the value of Nitrolim, and to illustrate the benefit of a manurial 
system. With the advent of the Scientific Assistants, and the 
proposed co-operationof the Kalisyndikat, these manurial expert* 
ments will be developed and multiplied in Mysore and Coorg 
during the coming year. 

2. The quantity of Mulch deposited from shade trees and its manurial 

value. 

This experiment is being continued as a manurial one to ascertain 
how far the Nitrogen in the Mulch is sufficient for the needs of 
the Coffee. 

3. The Conservation in pits of composts of pulp and line sweepings. 

Experiments with the’se composts were made in several places and 
some of the results obtained will be reported at this meeting. 

4, Leguminous green dressings for Coffee and Tea. 

A number of different plants are being tried, but more systematic 
experiments are needed which will provide figures for comparispn. 
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. 5. The effect of fertilisers on the latex yield of Hevea Rubber. 

This experiment was carried out in M undakayam and* though not 
very conclusive, indicated that an application of Sulphate o{ 
Ammonia at the rate of half a pound per tree materially in¬ 
creased the yield of rubber, and gave a profit of about Rs. 10 
per acre. Nitrate of Soda also produced an increased yield. 

6. Manurial Experiments with Hevea rubber. 

These experiments were carried out on Periyar Estate and a 
general well-balanced manure proved the most suitable. The 
experiments appeared to show that it was useless to apply any 
manure without an analysis and a good knowledge of the soil 
upon which to base it. 

7. Pollarding Hevea Rubber as compared with cutting out when thin¬ 

ning becomes necessary. 

Also conducted on Periyar Estate. The experiment showed that 
cutting out every alternate tree was the best method of thinning 
a thickly planted field. 

8. The use of Arsenite of Soda as Weed killer. 

Experiments with this weed killer were carried out in Coorg in 
Ceard Rubber. The conclusions arrived at were that the best 
means of getting the best results were :— 

(a) In high grass to spray first and cut down before the second 
application. 

(h.) In grass about two feet high it is cheapest to rough grass-knife the 
place first and then spray twice. 

The experiments are being continued in order to ascertain:— 

(a.) The minimum number of sprayings a year necessary to get a place 
clean and keep it clean. 

(h.) Whether it is cheaper to do this by using Arsenite of Soda or by 
ordinary weeding methods. 

(c.) Whether the minimum application will in the long run do any harm 
to the permanent crop. 

The Kalisyndikat of Berlin have offered to give a grant to enable certain 
manurial experiments to be carried out during next year in Mysore and 
Coorg under the management of the Scientific Assistants and myself. Their 
proposal will come before you during this meeting and I beg to recommend 
that it be accepted. 

Work on Coffee Hybridisation was continued during the year. A 
hybrid of Coffea arabica and Coffea liberica is being experimented with, 
the object being to endeavour to produce a plant which will be disease 
resistant, and have an increased yield. 

A number of such hybrids are now planted out on estates in different 
districts and are giving decidedly good results. On one estate a single 
hybrid was found to give a yield of seven pounds of clean coffee and a 
sample of this was valued in London at 76s. to 78s. per cwt. 

A plot of land in the Nilgiris has been granted to the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India for the purpose of the study of Coffee hybrid¬ 
isation to be carried out by the Planting Expert and the Curator of the 
Government Gardens, Ootacamund. This plot has been cleared and planted 
up with a number of varieties of Coffee and with some hybrids of known 
character. Work will be conducted on ‘Mendelian principles and by selection 
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and crosses made between Coffea arabica, Coffea rohusta^ Coffea steno* 
Phylla, and ‘ Marigogipe * and the resulting hybrids studied. The expenses 
incurred in connection with the work are being met by the U. P, A. S, I. 

Laboratory. 

As less time has been devoted to touring a certain amount of laboratory 
work was undertaken without fear of interruption, and a number of analyses 
were made. Much of the work begun during the year under review relates 
to investigations which are still in progress. 

Analyses were made of samples of Mulch collected each month of the 
year from a measured area of Coffee on a Mysore estete, and an idea of the 
manurial value of this mulch was thus arrived at. It was found that some* 
thing like four tons dry weight of mulch fall each year on an acre of Coffee 
under average shade, and that this mulch contains over 100 lbs. of 
Nitrogen. This interesting result must be taken into account in any rational 
system of Coffee manuring. r 

Samples of two new fertilisers have been examined during the year. 
The first was a high grade Fish Manure, and this has been reported upon 
in the Chronicle, The second was a phosphatic manure of the nature of 
Basic Slag known as ‘Bernard Phosphate* and the report upon this is ready 
for publication. 

Several leguminous green dressing plants have been analysed and an 
idea of their value as fertilising agents obtained. This work will be con¬ 
tinued from time to time and the Scientific Assistants will carry out field 
trials in an organised way with a number of common leguminous plants. 

Among investigations still in progress the following are the most 
important :— 

An examination of the Limestone deposits from different districts in 
South India has been begun to ascertain whether a cheaper source of Lime 
then Shells at the Coast cannot be found for certain planting centres. This 
work is still incomplete but it is hoped to shortly be able to publish part 
of it with certain recommendations. 

An investigation of the use of Coffee Pulp and the making of Composts 
with various materials on the estate is in progress. The first part of this 
work will form the subject of a lecture at this Meeting. 

An investigation of the composition of Coffee Berries in progressive 
stages of development has been started, with the idea of possibly gaining a 
clue to the best time of the year at which to apply different fertilisers to 
Coffee. 

An investigation of certain soils in Coorg and the Anamalais which 
afford special problems of cultivation and manuring is being carried out. 

It is hoped that during the coming year time will be allowed to continue 
these investigations and undertake new ones which may suggest themselves, 
or be put forward by planters and the Scientific Assistants. 

In conclusion 1 desire to record my very grateful appreciation of the 
kindly and sympathetic assistance I have received from Mr. Ormerod, the 
late Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I., not only throughout the past year, but- 
over the whole period during which I have been associated with him. We 
have worked very closely together during the past three years and I owe 
much to his courtesy and kindness, and it was with a keen feeling of regret 
that I heard of bis resignation. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 
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Coffee Pulp and Compoete. 

Last year at the Annual Meeting 1 had the honour to address you on 
the subject of the use of * natural manures * on the estates, and 1 pointed 
out that every estate supplies a certain amount of what may be called 
‘ bat.aral manure * in the nature of waste products which when fertilisers 
cjin be purchased cheaply it is perhaps not worth while to pay niuch 
attention to, but when fertilisers reach a high price and the crops a.low one 
it is worth while pacing attention to these natural resources. 

In the case of Cpffee there is a considerable quantity of a waste 
product each year in the form ot Pulp and I advised that this should be 
conserved and made into a compost in a water tight covered pit with lime 
and yard sweepings, such manure as is obtained from the cattle working on 
the estate, or visiting it in the transport carts, and the manure supplied by 
the stables. 

On Tea and Rubber Estates, though the Pulp is wanting materials for 
making a good compost are at hand, factory sweepings, lime and yard 
sweepings and rough growth cut from waste ground can always be 
obtained. 

During the past year experiments have been made in several places 
with such composts and I propose to-day to try and show you what can be 
done in the way of making them, and by the aid of a few analyses which 
have been made in my laboratory during the year to indicate the value of 
them. Incidentally I may be able to show you the value of having a 
laboratory at my command where one can ascertain and follow what is 
being done on the estate. 

I began by investigating the composition of Pulp and the effect of the 
usual estate methods of treating it. I will now ask you to look at the Table 
of Analyses before you and I must here explain that Pulps and composts 
always contain a large amount of water, and this is a variable amount, so in 
order to be able to compare one sample with another the composition of the 
dry matter only in the different manures is given. The water factor will 
be considered later on. 

In the first column of the Table you will find an analysis of fresh Pulp 
as it comes from the pulper calculated to a dry condition and if you 
compare it with the analysis of Indian Cattle Manure made by the Box 
System (which gives the best results) also calculated to a dry condition 
which is given in column 4, my first point will be clear, viz that 

Coffee Pulp is a valuable fertilising material containing a high 
Percentage of Nitrogen and Potash and comparable, when the compo¬ 
sition of the dry matter in it is considered, with the best Indian 
Cattle Manure, 

Hence it is obvious to start with that Pulp should be made good use 
of. Now the procedure on many Coffee estates is to leave this Pulp leach¬ 
ing and rotting in a pit, or in a heap, for six or seven months before it is 
applied to the Coffee. The result is that it deteriorates as is shown by the 
analysis in column 2 which was made of a sample of Pulp which had been 
treated in this way. It will be seen that though the Nitrogen content 
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increases, owing presumably to, the rotting process, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash are lost, and more especially the latter, on account of the leaching 
effect of the rain. This Potash is lost in the drainage of the heap. 

Another common practice^ is to mix Lime with the Pulp some time 
before applying it. The eftect of this is shown by the analysis in column 
3 of the Tables. While the Phosphoric Acid content is unaltered a lot of 
the Potash has .again been lost by the leaching process and has drained 
away while one per cent, of the Nitrogen has been lost largely due to the 
action of the Lime no doubt. 

The object of adding Lime is to neutralise the acidity of the rotten 
Pulp, but if the Pulp is properly composted it will not be acid, the necessity 
for the Lime and the resulting loss of Nitrogen is done away with. This 
brings me to my second point, namely that 

Pulp deteriorates considerably in value by being left to rot ddwn 
in a heap owinfi to the action of sun and rain and leaching, and it is 
also reduced in value by an admixture of Lime. 

Before passing on to consider the results of our experiments on the 
proper manner of conserving Pulp, I wish to call your attention to the 
other figures relating to Pulp in the Tables before you. These are an 
attempt to estimate the monetary value of Pulp as compared with Cattle 
Manure and later on with Composts. The values arrived at are arbitrary 
no doubt but they will suffice for a means of comparison. Pulp is pri¬ 
marily a nitrogenous manure but the Phosphoric Acid and Potash in it 
must also be taken into account when we come to compare it with composts. 
I have therefore first of all calculated the value of the dry matter in fresh 
Pulp in terms of White Castor Poonac which is taken as containing 6% of 
its dry weight of Nitrogen, A ton of the dry matter in fresh Pulp is equiva¬ 
lent in Nitrogen content to 975 lbs. of Poonac and thus valued at Rs.32-10-0, 
White Castor being taken as costing Rs.75 per ton. 

If the Phosphoric Acid and Potash are allowed for as well as the Nitro¬ 
gen we may reckon a pound of Nitrogen bought as Ground Nut and Poonac, 
(its cheapest form) to cost 8 annas a pound of Phosphoric Acid bought in 
the form of Bone Meal as costing one anna and a pound of Potash, bought 
as Muriate of Potash, as costing two annas two pies. A ton of the dry 
matter in fresh Pulp then becomes worth Rs.37-10-0. 

Now fresh Pulp as it comes from the pulper contains a large amount 
of water. The sample we are considering contained as much as 89*5%. 
Hence it would need in round figure 9j tons of fresh Pulp to give one ton 
of the dry material of the analysis, which makes the value of a ton of fiesh 
Pulp calculated to its plant food value Rs.4-3-0. 

As fresh Pulp contains all this water it is unsuited for immediate appli¬ 
cation. It must first be rotted down, and I have shown you that the usual 
methods by which this rotting process is carried out cause a loss in its 
value. 

The consequence is it must be composted in some way and experiments 
were made to ascertain the best way of making such a compost. Several 
mistakes were made which, however, are of value as showing what to avoid 
in the future. There is little doubt that the method employed has a pro* 
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found influence on the resulting compost and its efl'ect upon the crop to 
which it is applied. 

On an estate in South Mysore a water tight tank was made of rough 
cement near the pulper. This tank measured 22 feet in length, 12i feet in 
width, and 5 feet in depth, and cost Rs.75. 


Into it was put the pulp from 26 tons of Coffee in layers; a layer of 
pulp covered with a layer of sweepings from the cooly lines, ashes, paddy 
husk, &c., and this was dusted over with two cwts. of Bone Meal, another 
layer of pulp put in and so on till the tank was full. This was left to rot 
down for about eight months. It yielded a little more than 20 tons of com¬ 
post which was used to manure about 10 acres of Coffee. The analysis of 
this compost will be found in column 5 of the Tables before you. It was 
very dry and contained too much earth and stones which took away from 
its value somewhat. 

Its monetary value may be calculated in exactly the same way as was 
adopted in the case of the Pulp. The value of the dry matter in it is seen 
to be equivalent to 417 lbs. of White Castor Poonac, or if all the elements 
of Plant food are taken into consideration it is worth Rs.20 per ton. But 
ft contained very little water, only 3*88% in fact, and herein it differs very 
considerably from the fresh Pulp which was the basis of it, and it only 
required 1*04 tons of the Fresh Compost to supply one ton of dry material, 
so that the value of a ton of the compost as actually applied to the Coffee 
was Rs.19-3-0, hence it is nearly five times as valuable as the fresh Pulp. 
The actual cost of making this compost was estimated to be about Rs.4 per 
ton. The cost of the tank is not allowed for in this estimate as it is an 
asset and can be used again. 

The next experiment was made in the Anamalais where a compost was 
made in a washing vat in the Pulp house. Into this was put the Pulp from 
the last two or three days Pulping of the crop together with one cwt. of Bone 
Meal and the straw and the droppings from the bandy stand in the yard. 
It was left till it had thoroughly rotted down when it had no smell and 
looked very nice, and it did no harm whatever to the vat. The analysis of 
this will be found in column 6 of the Tables and its value is much the same 
as that made in South Mysore. 

In the Bababudins a compost was made experimentally on a more 
elaborate plan. At the bottom of a large pit dug in the ground 50 bushels 
of Pulp were spread in a layer about a foot thick ; on this were put layers 
of the following materials in the order named, 6 bushels pf Bone Dust, 2 
bushels Sulphate of Potash, 75 bushels of jungle soil, H tons whole Fish, 
50 bushels Cattle Manure, 6 bushels Bone Dust, and 2 Bushels of Sulphate 
of Potash. This was repeated six times beginning again with Pulp. This gave 
about 100 tons of Compost and cost including the labour of mixing Rs.878. 
The analysis of the resulting Compost after being allowed to rot down for 
about a year will be found in column 7 of the Tables, It is rather dis¬ 
appointing owing to the fact that during a big storm during the monsoon a 
spring burst near the pit and leached the manure in it a good deal. A 
Compost made in this way is probably too expensive to be very practical, 
but it will be noticed that there is a considerable profit when its value and 
the cost of making it are taken into account. 
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Finally another methed of making a compost was tried this year. • In 
this method a cattle shed is a made use Daily the floor is covered 
with 40 to 80 bushels of ceffee husk from dry cherry ooffee; over this 2 
bushels of Bone Dust are sprinkled. This goes on from day to day for 
about a fortnight, when it is removed. All the dung and urine from the 
Cattle is absorbed by the husk. In 15 days about 1,000 bushels of manure 
are obtained at a cost, including labour, of about Rs. 2-8-0 per ton. The 
analysis of this Compost will be found in column 8 of the Tables before 
you. It will be noted that this is a good general manure containing a high 
percentage of Phosphoric Acid and Potash and very valuable. 

In the last column I have repeated the analysis of Indian Cattle 
Manure made by the Box system with its value worked out for the sake of 
comparison. This manure is worth about Rs. 17 according to the standard 
adopted in this Paper. 

» 

These experiments which I have attempted to briefly describe to you 
are only in their infancy, so to speak, and they must be repeated several 
times before any really definite conclusions can be drawn from them. 
However, certain indications can be deduced I think of the probably 
correct methods by which composts should be made. We are aiming at 
making cheaply with the materials to hand a substitute for Cattle Manure. 
The nearest approximations have been the composts in columns 5 and 8, so 
that I think we are justified in concluding for the present that, 

(а) If cattle are available, the compost is best made by spreading 
Coffee husk, or dry Pulp, daily on the floor of the shed, dusting 
it with bone meal, and allowing the cattle to trample it with their 
littor and removing it once a fortnight. If not applied to the 
coffee at once this manure should be carefully conserved in a 
watertight pit protected by a pandal from rain and sun. 

(б) Where cattle are not available the Pulp should be allowed to drain, 
and placed in a specially constructed water-tight lank and 
mixed with Bone meal at the rate of one cwt. per ton of Pulp, 
and with line and yard sweepings, and general estate rubbish. 

Bone Meal is added in all cases because Pulp is deficient in Phos¬ 
phoric Acid content. It appears to be uneconomical to make a complicated 
compost by adding Fish and Sulphate of Potash. 

It is hoped to continue these ♦experiments during future years so as 
to arrive at some definite and practical plan of procedure. I should 
welcome experiments with similnr composts made on Tea and Rubber 
Estates where Pulp is not available, with factory refuse, line sweepings, etc. 

In conclusion my thanks are due to those planters who have carried 
out those experiments and who have kindly supplied me with the material 
for the analysis before you to-day. This paper is intended to be a pro¬ 
gress report only and a brief sketch of what has been done, and I hope 
before long to treat the subject more fully in the pages of a special 
bulletin. 

RUDOLPfl D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 
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SEGDGIIISED AS THE OFFISIAL ORGAN OF THE U. P. A. 8. I.. INCORPORATED. 


VoL. VII. No. 34.] August 24, 1912. [Price As. 8. 

THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(INCOIIPORATED.) 

Annual Meeting. 

Second Day, 13th August, 1912. 

The Delegates met at the Mayo Hall at 11 A.M. and at once went into 
Committee on Finance and after considerable discussion the Budget for the 
coming year, with slight modifications was adopted. In the afternoon the 
financial discussion was continued, affecting the Planters’ Benevolent Fund, 
when resolutions were passed and confirmed in open meeting. 

Bulletin. 

Mr. Plowden initiated a short discussion with the view of eliciting the 
opinion of the Delegates regarding the future publication of these. Their 
value was recognised by all present and the general opinion was that they 
.should be continued from time to time and that some charge should be 
made for them. 

Experimental Plot. 

On this subject coming up Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer, said :— 

“ The Kalisyndikat have made the following proposals:— 

(1) “That the Scientific Assistants of the U.P.A.S.I. may be allowed to 
carry out in the Districts of Mysore and Coorg manurial experiments with 
coffee, rubber etc.” 

(2) “That the Kalisyndikat should offer a subsidy of /*100 per annum, 
commencing on the 1st lanuary 1913, for each District, which amount i.s so 
far considered as being sufficient to cover the expenses of the experiments 
and the cost of the necessary manures, etc.” 

The Kalisyndikat point out that they are not especially interested in 
which form phosphatic and nitrogenous manures are applied, but lays stress 
upon the fact that the same are given together with sulphate or muriate of 
potash. 

In return for this subsidy, the Syndikat expects to receive from time to 
time reports upon- the progress of the experiments and these reports will be 
considered confidential, and not for publication. The final results are to be 
submitted to the Syndikat, but will not be published until such publication 
is agreed to by myself. 

I suggested to the Kalisyndikat that coffee planters are fully aware of 
the fact that Potash, Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen are necessary in anjr 
successful manurial scheme, and that I considered that it was quite unneces* 
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sary to carry out experiments to demonstate this fact again, and that I 
thought the experiments should be devised in order to discover 

(a) the best form of potash to use in conjunction with available forms 
of Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen, 

(b) the right quantities of Potash and other manures to apply, 

(c) what effect, if any. Potash may have upon the growth and latex 
yield of Ceara rubber. 

The Syndikat have expressed themselves as being in agreement with 
me on these points. 

Should the proposal of the Syndikat be accepted, and I strongly recom¬ 
mend that it should be accepted,! propose, in consultation with my assistants 
to draw up a schedule of the proposed experiments in each district and 
submit them to the representative of the Kalisyndikat in India on the one 
hand and to the District Associations concerned on the other, for their 
remarks and suggestions. It will also lie with the District Associations and 
the assistants to arrange where the experiments should be carried out. 

I may say that the Districts of Mysore and Coorg have been chosen 
because they are the only ones at present in which assistants have been 
appointed, and it is impossible for me to undertake the responsibility of ex¬ 
periments unless there is a special officer in the district to take charge of them 
and personally supervise them. Should other districts in the future decide to 
appoint assistants, 1 have little doubt but that the Kalisyndikat would be 
willing to give them a similar grant for experiments. The Kalisyndikat 
propose to pay the grant directly to the U.P.A.S.I. and that it should be 
controlled by me and used to defray the cost of the experiments and the 
artificial manures at my discretion. The Syndikat will not pay for nitro¬ 
genous manures like poonacs, but only for artificials and administration. 

I consider that the manurial problem is one of the most important as 
far as coffee is concerned, and I beg to recommend that the proposals of the 
Kalisyndikat be accepted with thanks.” 

The proposal outlined above was finally adopted and accepted by the 
Coorg and Mysore Delegates with thanks. 


Third Day, August 14th, 1912. 

On reassembling at 11 a.m. the morning was devoted to agricultural 
subjects. The Hon’ble Mr. Jackson, the Chairman of the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce and one of the Members of the Indian Tea Cess Committee, 
who was a visitor, kindly addressed the Delegates on the subject of the 
Indian Tea Cess and gave much interesting information and figures that 
clearly showed the advisability of continuing the compulsory cess during 
good vears. 

Peptiliseps. 

Mr. Anstead, the Scientific Officer, than delivered an interesting lecture 
which was received with great attention by every delegate. This important 
lecture was published in these pages last week. 


The Export of Bones. 

Mr Barber, in introducing this subject, said that in a matter of thi& 
kind on which they were in agreement, there was a great danger that such 
an important subject did not receive proper discussion. All were so pleased 
to find something that they could agree about that a resolution was drawn 
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up, passed unanimously, and the subject was forgotton for another year. 
This year the resolution that he Was going to put before the Meeting was to 
bring to the notice of Government that the export of manures indigenous to 
the country' was being carried out for the benefit of individuals. A lot of 
suggestions had been made with regard to this, such as that it was impove¬ 
rishing the country and eating up the seed corn. It was also suggested that 
an export duty on bones would be an interference with vested interests. He 
did not think that in a matter of such importance to agriculture such a sug¬ 
gestion should be entertained economically, or considered by Government^ 
It had also been suggested that an export duty on bones would lower the 
prices to the detriment of producers, but that perhaps this might be met 
by fixing a minimum price. He did not think that this was theoretically 
correct, because in a country like this, it was necessary that things like this 
should be as cheap as possible to the inhabitants, whatever the price might 
be to foreign purchasers. Mr. Mahon had given him some instructive 
figures regarding the export of bones and other manures, which showed that 
the bones exported in 1910-11 amounted to 8,181 tons, valued at Rs.4,26,994,; 
fish manure to 14,061 tons, valued at Rs.6,30,745, poonac to 23,690 tons, 
valued at Rs.l5,06.866. On looking at the statement where these manures 
went to it would be found that the bulk of them went to Ceylon, fie did not 
think he need say anything more, but he would like the matter discussed 
and resolution he had suggested passed. 

The subject was exhaustively discussed in Committee, when Mr. 
Graham moved the following amendment:—“ Tha this Meeting is of opinion 
that a small Committee be appointed to go into the matter of the export of 
indigenous manures and submit a report before the next Meeting.” 

The following Committee, with power to add to its numbers was 
appointedMr. Barber, Mr. Mahon and Mr. Anstead. 


Fourth Day, August 15th, 1912. 

For the last day’s session, the Delegates met at 12 O’clock and sat 
continuously until the business of this year’s meeting was finished. Various 
matters of interest were discussed such as registering by Finger Pouts for 
which a Sub-Committee was named to receive the opinion of the various 
associations and non-service of warrants. Then the Meeting proceeded to 
elect the office-bearers for the ensuing year with the following result. 

Chairman . Mr. C. E. Abbott. 

Vice-Chairman ... ... Mr. Mahon. 

Vice-Chairman. Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. E. F. Barber was nominated as Planting Member of Council at the 
election to be held in November. The elected gentlemen briefly acknowled¬ 
ged the compliments. 

Mr. Mahon then proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his 
services during the past year. He had had many difficult problems to face 
but they had been faced with courage, tact and sound judgment, and he was 
sure the Delegates owed him a hearty meed of thanks. 

The Chairman in reply said:—“ I am very much obliged to you for 
your great kindness in re-electing me for the second year running, and for 
the third time your Chairman. It is an unusual honour, and 1 think that ip^ 
a general way. it is not desirable that a man should hold office in this way for 
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two years in succession. But in the very special circumstances of this year 
I feel that it is intended as a vote of confidence in me. I am very much 
obliged and accept it as such. I need not say that I shall do my best to 
carry out whatever work comes my way. We have got through a fairly long 
agenda paper in good time, and, though as I said before, this has been a 
year of quiet progress and no very controversial points have arisen which 
accounts for a good deal of this, it by no means accounts for all of it, and I 
have to thank you all for your cordial support of the Chair through the 
Meeting. 

It is gratifying to myself and the Finance Committee that so many 
associations have agreed to pay the increased subscriptions and that all are 
now subscribers to the Scientific Officer Fund. I have been Secretary of 
my own Association for some years. And I know that it is often difficult to 
get members to agree as to the amount of support that ought to be given to^ 
the Central Association. We are now collecting a larger income than ever 
before. Our finances are on a sound basis again, and while it may be 
thought desirable that all a:;sociations ought to pay on the same basis, it 
must be remembered that the resolution passed last year asked the sub¬ 
scription from those who could afford to pay it and what we want to make 
sure of now is that there are no withdrawals. It may take a little time for 
all associations to come into line, and I am very strongly of opinion that the 
matter ought not to be forced in any way. i have to thank you again, Mr. 
Anstead, for all the assistance you have given me before and during the 
Meeting, and you Mr. Bremner for giving us the benefit of your long experi¬ 
ence at these Meetings, when doubtful points of procedure arose. I would 
also like to convey the thanks of the Association to Mr. Krumbiegel for his 
kindness in sending plants to decorate our Exhibition. And lastly. Gentle¬ 
men, I thank you for the great friendliness and forbearance you all have 
shown me throughout. I now declare this Meeting closed.^’ 

Memo of Resolutions. 

Weights and Measures. 

1. “That this Association approaches the Governments of India 
(through the Government of Madras), Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin and 
begs that further steps be taken towards the general standardization of all 
weights and measures in India.” 

“ Also that all Chambers of Commerce in India be written to and asked 
to support the resolution.”—Carried. 

Roads and Communications. 

2. “ That the Government once more be approached, through the 
auspices of the U.P.A.S.I., towards the opening up and development of the 
Province of Coorg by means of railway connection with the outer world.” 
—Carried, 

Railways. 

3. “ That this Association endorses the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Karachi and considers that the action of the Secretary of 
State is entirely contrary to the best interests of India and that the money 
at present invested at ridiculou.sly small interest at Home could be much 
better utilised for the construction of light railways and communication 
roads which are urgently needed in the interests of the community generally 
and suggests that in the event of Government being unable to immediately 
finance the proposed schemes it withdraw all opposition to private enter¬ 
prise.”—-Carried. 
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Ahtoor Ghat Road. 

4. *‘That the District Board of Madura be asked to hand over the 
Ahtoor Ghat Road to the estates on the Pulneys, that are interested in its 
repairs and upkeep, and to allot Rs.1,000 (miniinnin) per annum towards its 
maintenance, provided that the estates concerned guarantee to spend at 
least Rs.700 per annum over and above that sum for the next 5 years.’* 

“ Also that the Board be asked, should the estates’ contributions exceed 
Rs.700, that the District Board allotment may be increased proportionately. 
And further that the District Hoard be informed, should the above proposals 
meet with the District Board’s approval, that the contributing estates are 
prepared to supervise the work cn the road and to submit such accounts as 
may be deemed necessary by the Board.”—Carried. 

Trlkgkaphs. 

5. “ That this Association do approach the Government with a view to 
getting the cost of constructing public telegraph lines to planting districts 
reduced.”—Carried. 

Catti-e Trespass. 

6. That the Government of Madras be asked to take steps to prevent 
the straying of cattle along public roads.—Carried. 

Tea Cess. 

7. “That this Association is in favour of the renewal of the Tea Cess 
for 5 years ”—Carried. 

The S. I. P. B. Fund. 

8. “ That the Mercantile Bank of India, Madras, be asked to take 
charge of the investments and funds of the S. I. P. B. Fund and that 
cheques drawn upon the fund require the signatures of the Chairman for 
the year and the Secretary, U. P. A. S. 1.”—Carried. 

The “Planters’ Chronicle.” 

9. “ That the Planters' Chronicle be continued as a weekly paper that 
the contracts made by Mr. Ormerod be fulfilled, that the Secretary, U. P. A. 
S. I., be appointed Editor and Manager and given half the profits as remu¬ 
neration and that the accounts be kept entirely separate.”—Carried. 

Engagement of Mr. Fkattini. 

10. “ That this meeting confirms the engagement of Mr. G. N. Frattini 
as Scientific Assist.ant for Mysore.”—Carried. 

Bulletins. 

11. “ That this meeting is of opinion that bulletins published on the 
same lines as the Peradeniya Pamphlets, dealing with Rubber, Coffee. Tea 
and other crops growm in South India would be of considerable interest to 
individual planters, should be published in conjunction with the Planters,' 
Chronicle and that a charge of 3/ per annum should be made to include a 
copy of all bulletins issued during the year to all subscribers and that any 
surplus derived from subscriptions should be transferred to the General 
Fund of the U,P. A. S. I.”—Carried. 

Experimental Plot. 

12. “ That the Kalisyadikat offer be accepted with thanks,”—Carried. 

SciENiFic Department. 

13. “ That the Scientific Department be asked to try and see their way 
to periodically verify the guaranteed analyses of manures sold by different 
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Manure Firms. It has been suggested that if the Scientific Officer has too 
much to do to undertake these analyses that perhaps the assistance from 
Mysore and Coorg might be spared for a month in the year to undertake 
these analyses.”—Carried. 

Coffee Fertilizers. 

14. “ That the IJ. P. A. S. I, be asked to bear the subject of bees and 
fertilization in mind and that the Secretary be empowered to remind the 
Government of Madras to allow their entomologist to investigate the matter 
some time before the coffee blossoms next year and offer them all the assis¬ 
tance in their power.”—Carded. 

Adulteration of Coffee. 

15. “That the Government be approached through the U. P. A. S. I. 
with a view of dealers in this country being restrained from selling coffee 
in tins, with a large percentage of cheap admixtures, under the name of 
‘ Pure Coffee * without adding the percentage of adulterant.”—Carried. 

Experiments. 

16. That as this Meeting considers the compost experiments that Mr. 
Anstead has done are of extreme value, he be requested to carryout further 
experiments on the same lines.”—Carried. 

Artificial Manures. 

17. “That this Association do write to the firms supplying the commonly 
used fertilisers, to explain the difference in cost per lb. of Nitrogen, Phos¬ 
phoric acid and Potash, as supplied by them.”—Carried. 

Indigenous Manures. 

18. “That a small Committee, Mr. Barber, Mr. Mahon, and Mr.Anstead, 
with power to add to their number, be appointed to go into the matter of 
the export of indigenous manures before the next meeting.’’--Carried. 

Tobacco. 

19. “ That this Association do approach the Government of Madras 
with a view to tobacco being allowed to be imported by post into Travancore 
and Cochin; also approach the Trades’ Association of Madras and obtain 
their support.”—Carried. 

P3MIGRATION. 

20. “That the Government of India through the Government of Madras 
be approached with a view to getting an explanation of the position they are 
tallying up as regards the emigration of labour for Governments outside of 
Iddia particularly as regards the labour going to the Federated Malay 
States and Zanzibar.”—Carried, 


Labour, 

21. “That a scheme of registration read at this meeting be printed and 
circulated among District Planters’ Associations in order that the subject 
may be considered thoroughly with a view to coming to some definite con¬ 
clusion at the next U. P. A. meeting.*”—Carried. 

22. “That a Sub-Committee be formed consisting of Messrs. Brock, 
Hughes, Abbott, Mahon and C. H,'Brown—with power to add to their 
number—to receive the opinions of the various Associations and to harmo¬ 
nize them if necessary and to circulate a working scheme to the District 
Associations before the next Annual General Meeting with the idea of 
improving the labour position.”—Carried. 
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23. “ That the names of all known recruiters for places outside India 
be printed in the Planters' Chronicle." —Carried. 

Non-Service of Warrants. 

24. “ That the following suggestions be communicated to the D. I. G., 
Southern Circle, with the hope that he will give orders to all Superintendents 
of Police to give effect to these suggestions :— 

1. That any Magistrate issuing the warrant to a Maistry should notify 
the District Superintendent of Police of the district concerned that such a 
warrant has been issued. 

2. That all ‘ hand ’ warrants should also be endorsed by the District 
Superintendent of Police of the district in which the warrant is to be served 
or by his Office Manager. 

3. That, on enquiry of a Planter as to the status of any particular 
maistry, the Superintendent of Polic#' for the district in which the maistry 
lives shall make enquiries as to the maistry’s standing and means, and 
report the same to the Planter.”—Carried. 

Finance. 

25. 1. “ That the Finance Committee consist of not more than 5 mem- 
beit namely Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Planting Member and the 
Chairman (or a Vice-Chairman) of the previous year. That the Secretary be 
Secretary to the Finance Committee. 

2. That it is understood that the Finance Committee have direct 
executive control of all matters concerning finance or connected there¬ 
with,”—Carried. 


Secretaryship. 

26. “ That the meeting confirm the appointment of Mr. Norton as 
Secretary subject to three months’ notice on either side and that the 
Chairman has power to give that notice should he deem fit to do so, 
Mr. Norton having the right of appeal to the Councillors, if necessary.” 
—Carried. 

Auditorship. 

27. “ That a further fee of Rs. 50 be paid to Mr, Haldwell as a special 
remuneration for the extra work entailed in introducing a new system of 
accounts.”—Carried, 


Voting. 

28. “ That in future all voting shall be on combined subscriptions from 
«ach district at the rate of one vote for each Ks.lO subscribed, provided 
that such a subscription from any district shall not exceed the rate of 2 as. 
per acre.”—Carried. 

Thm U. P, A. 8.1. Exhibition. 

An Unveiling Ceremony. 

At the Exhibition held last year three portraits, the beginning of the 
U, P. A. S. I. picture gallery, were unveiled. During the year a handsome 
portrait of Mr. G, L, Acworth was presented to the Association and at 
opening of this year’s Exhibition on Thursday morning, 13th August, It was 
duly unveiled. 
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The Chairman, Mr. C. E. Abbott, first addressed those assembled as 
follows 

“ Mr. Acvvorth, who was Chairman in 1896 and Member of Council from 
1900 to 1903 was a very good fellow and a born enthusiast who worked 
away at a measure until he succeeded. His work for the “ United Planters’ 
Association” was an example to those men of influence in their district who 
make the mistake of not coming to the Conference and expressing their 
views. Mr. Abbott did not wish to rake up the embers of a dead fire, but 
he could not help remarking that the energies of the association had for 
years now been devoted to the labour problem in all its stages, for which 
Mr. Acworth had done his very best, but they had been up against a stone 
wall ever since. Much had been promised to them in regard to railways, 
but those promises had been dropped. When thev offered to pay for their 
schemes their proposals had been pooh-poohed. When they asked ques¬ 
tions they were told in effect that the authorities did not want to hear any 
more of their proposals on the subject of emigrations, also they could 
obtain no satisfaction. They had been seeking redress for the present 
situation for nine years, and had even instanced cases of cruelty to coolies 
without exciting reasonable interest. Their Coffee Cess proposal had also 
been pooh-poohed. The speaker could go on multiplying instances of such 
indifference, but perhaps it was better for them, after all, to have been left 
out in the cold so long. When they were taken back in favour perhaps 
their experience would be a lesson to them. He hoped, in coiiclusion tl^at 
Mr, Acworth in his retirement would read in the Planters' Chronicle that 
they had at any rate done what honour they could to his memory.” 

Mrs. Abbott then unveiled the portrait amidst applause. 

This year’s display of exhibits was not so numerous as that of last year, 
but a very creditable show was made. The exhibits had been carefully 
arranged by Mr. G. N. I'rattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore aided by 
a Committee consisting of Mrs. Abbott and Mr. W. H. Reed, and thanks to 
the kindness of Mr. G. H. Krumbeigel who lent foliage plants from the Lal- 
Bagh Gardens the room was a bower of ferns and palms. 

It is not possible in these pages to give a full list of the exhibits, but a 
few comments may be made on the various groups. 

Rubbkk. 

The samples of rubber showed considerable advance, both in appear¬ 
ance and (juality, to those of last year and very strikingly marked a year’s 
progress. The exhibit from the Cochin Rubber Co., was the centre of 
attraction and the sponge-like ma.sses of worm-rubber elicited much admi¬ 
ration. A nicely arranged exhibit from Eldorado Estate, Mundakayam, 
showing a number of different grades of cr6pe was also much admired by 
the rubber experts, while Mr. L. E. T. Short’s samples of Ceara Rubber 
coagulated with water without any acid showed what an advance had been 
made with this at one time despised and neglected source of rubber. 

' Tea. 

An excellent display of Tea was shown this year from the Nilgiris and 
Travancore, and samples of various grades of Green Tea prepared for the 
Canadian and Rus.sian Markets by Me.ssrs, Harrison and Crossfield Ltd, 
were of great interest, rhe Pekoes and Orange Pekoes from Travancore 
exhibited in big packets also came in for much admiration. These Tea 
' amples are going on to the Mysore Dasara Exhibition where they will 
probably carry off prizes. 
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Coffee. 

Only a small display of Coffee was made this year. The Hon’ble Mr. 
J. G. Hamilton exhibited some clean coffee of various grades, and Messrs. 
Hrock and Bailey some tinned and roasted coffee. 

Misceixaneous. 

Messrs. Parry & Co. exhibited a fine collection of samples of the various 
fertilisers supplied by the Presidency Manure Works Ltd., and the Scientific 
Department of the U.P.A. a few samples of special fertilisers, with their 
analyses, which had been examined during the year and discussed at the 
Meeting. 

Messrs. Petrie Hay & Son most kindly exhibited some Coffee Machinery 
in the hall. This is quite a new feature of these annual exhibitions and a 
most interesting one and the thanks of all coffee planters present at the 
Exhibition are due to Mr. Hay, who was personally in charge of the 
Machinery, for all the trouble he took in the matter. 

Mr. Kirwin exhibited some crude Camphor and the Scientific Officer 
gave a demonstration in his Laboratory during the course of the Exhibition 
of the way in which this could be refined and purified by a process of 
sublimation. 

Taken as a whole the Exhibition may be considered to have been a 
very successful one and it certainly added interest to the Meeting. Warm 
thanks are due to the Exhibition Committee for all the trouble they took in 
the matter. 

Visit to the Inpian Institute op Science. 

On the afternoon of Friday, 16th August, many of the Delegates accepted 
the invitation of the Officiating Director and Officers of the Indian Institute 
of Science to visit the Institute. A most enjoyable and insti nctive afternoon 
was spent in going round the vnrioiis laboratories where work was in pro¬ 
gress. 

The Officers of the Institute personally conducted parties round the 
different Departments and it was difficult to say which was the most inter¬ 
esting ; the Electrical Department with all its wonderful machinery obeying 
the will of Dr. Hays and apparently literally ‘ under his thumb,’since it 
moved when he pressed a button ; the Chemical and Physical Research 
laboratories where Mr. W’atson look infinite trouble to explain beautiful 
apparatus; or the Department of applied Science when Prof. Rudolf showed 
us things in the making. 

Mr. Watson gave us all a great treat by showing us liquid air, not an 
unconvincing sample in a bottle which many of us have seen before in a 
museum, but pints of this wonderful liquid which could be poured from 
vessel to vessel, and though looking like water, froze everything put into it 
solid in a few seconds, even mercury. 

Prof. Rudolf also delighted the more practical minded of us by showing 
us the machines at work, and the processes of soap making, wood distilling, 
and many other wonderful things actually going on on a large scale. 

At the Institute everything is done perfectly, and this includes the 
entertainment of their guests. To the ladi6s who so kindly received us, and 
to Prof. Rudolf and all the Officers of the Institute cordial thanks are du® 
for an extremely pleasant and instructive afternoon. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Travanoore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of the Half-yearly Meeting of the above Association held 
at Twyford Bungalow, Saturday, 27th July, 1912 at 10 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman), T. C. Forbes ^Vice-Chairman), 
W. A. J. Milner, F. W. Winterbotham, H. C. Westaway, J. A. 
Richardson, J. H. Ellis, F. E. Thomas, R. Mackenzie, S. C. H. 
Robinson (Honorary Member), R. D. S. Hodgins, W. E. Forbes, 
(Visitor) and R. P. Roissier (Honorary Secretary). 

The minutes calling the meeting were road. 

The Proceedings of last meeting were confirmed and taken as road. 

• 

Correspondence ,—Read letter from the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment No. 4279 of 13th July, 1912 re Tolls. Read letter from the British 
Resident No. 268 of 25th June, 1912 re Tobacco Duty. Read letter from the 
Superintendent, Devicolum Division, No. 2 of 11/1067 of 3/4 June, 1912. 
Read letter from the Superintendent, Arnakal Grant-in-aid Dispensary of 
15th July 1912, also letter from the Superintendent, Bonami Grant-in-.Aid 
Dispensary of 15th July, 1912 re Grants. And the Honoiary Secretary was 
instructed to write to the Superintendent of the Arnakal Di^pensary asking 
the reasons why no Apothecary had been appointed to that Dispensary, 
Read letter from Honorary Secretary, South Travancore Planters’ Associ¬ 
ation, dated 3rd July, 1912 and it was proposed by Mr. Forbes : “That this 
Association is quite agreed on the necessity and the benefits received by 
being members of the U. P. A. S. I. The Association, however, acknow¬ 
ledges that it would be of distinct use for Delegates of Travancore and 
Cochin Associations to meet annually to discuss local matter.” Seconded 
by Mr. \Vesta\Nay and carried unanimously. Read letter from Mr. M. M. 
Varugisa of 11th June, 1912 re Stolen Tea and it was proposed by Mr. 
Richardson and seconded by Mr. Thomas and carried unanimously: “That 
the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write the Superintendent of Police 
asking him for any suggestions as to the ways and means of pre\enting theft 
of Tea which is becoming a very serious matter in the District.” Read 
letter from the Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters’ Association of 
12th June 1912. Read letter from Honorary Secretary, South Travancore 
Planters’ Association of 1st July 1912. Read letter from the Chief Secretary 
to Government No. 6688 of 4ih July 1912. Rend letters from Secretary 
U. P. A. S. l.of Ist June, 20th June, 1st Jiilv also circular letters of 1st 
July No. 23/12, 17th July No. 26/12, 17th July No. 27/12, 17th July No- 
25/ 12, 22nd July No. 31/12. It was decided that instruction would be gi\en 
to the Delegate later and as regards exhibits of Tea for U.P.A.S.I. meeting 
the Superintendents of the following ICstate^ promised to send in exhibits: 
Stagbrook, Ashley, Glenmary, Kuduakarnam and Ladrurn. Read letter from 
Mr. C. K, Abbott to U. P. A. S. I. of 15th July 1912. Read letters from 
Mr. McArthur, Manager in India Travancore Tea Estates Coy., Ltd., of 12th 
June 1912, 27lh June 1912, 1st July 1912, and 5th July 1912 re the with¬ 
drawal of this Company from the Association. Mr. P'orbes then proposed 
the following Resolution : “ That this Association very much regret the posi¬ 
tion taken up by Mr. McArthur, Manager in India of the Travancore Tea 
Estates Coy., Ltd., with regard to his resignation and to his refusal to pay his 
full year’s subscription to the Association for 1912 ; and that this Association 
coiioiders that the action taken by them is in order and that the interpreta- 
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lion of Rule 16 as taken by Mr. McArthur is wrong.” Seconded by Mr. 
Ellis and carried unanimonsly. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to Mr. McArthur. 

Election of Banf^alorc Dele^ate» —It was proposed by Mr. Bissett and 
seconded by Mr. Richardson: “ That Mr, Westaway be asked to represent 
this Association at the forthcoming meeting of the U. P. A. S. I,” and this 
Mr. Westaway kindly consented to do. 

Motor Transport. —This important scheme was discussed at length and 
Mr. Ellis proposed “that a Committee consisting of Messrs. J. A. Richard¬ 
son, K. Mackenzie, T. C. Forbes, and F. E. Thomas be formed to go 
thoroughly into the matter.” Seconded by Mr. Westaway and carried 
unanimously. 

Labour Rates. —The list of rates as sent in by members of the Associ¬ 
ation was then read and the rales discussed. Mr. Richardson proposed : 
“That a Committee consisting of Messrs. T. C. Forbes, F. Bissett, and R. P. 
Roissier be formed to go thoroughly into the matter of these rates and that 
the Committee have power to add to their number.” Seconded by Mr. 
Ellis and carried unanimously. 

Roads. —Read letter from the Sub-Division Officer No. 193 re Church 
Hill Road also letter from the Superintendent, Stagbrook Estate, on the same 
.subject and it was resolved : “That the Honorary Secretary do write to the 
Chief Engineer and Executive Engineer on the subject.” 

Mannans Creek Bridge. — Letters were read from the Superintendent, 
Arnakal Estate, of 20th June and from Mr. McArthur, Manager in India, 
Travancore Tea Estates Coy., Ltd., of 17th June re the Bridge. Resolution 
by Mr. J. H. Ellis: “ That the Chief Engineer be written to requesting him 
to send a responsible Engineer at an early date to inspect the Kuduakar- 
nam—Ladrum Road and give his advice since the recommendations made 
by the Overseers who went over the road last year does not meet with our 
approval.” Seconded by Mr. Winterbotham and carried unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIER, 

Honorary Secretary. 


South Travanoore Planters Association. 

Proceedings of the Second Quarterly Meeting held in the Club, 
Quilon, on Saturday, August 3rd, 1912. 

Present —Mr. J. Stewart (in the chair), Messrs. C. Brander, S. A. Martin, 
W. H. Chalmers, J. B. Cook, S. W. Sinclair, R. Lamb, H. S. K. 
Morrell, L. G. Knight, T, L. Jackson, W. Cree, H. W. Heber- 
den, A. H. L. White, Millbank and A. W. Leslie (Honorary 
Secretary). By Proxy. —Messrs. J. S. Valentine, E. C. Sher¬ 
man, J, H. Parkinson, and K. Branson. Visitors. —Messrs, J. 
Mackie, A. F. Macdonald, and F. Mackay. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The U. P. A. S. 7.—After a brief discussion, it was resolved to leave 
over for future meetings, the proposal re-seceding from the U. P. A. S^I. 
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Annual Meeting at Bangalore ,—It was agreed that no delegate be 
sent to represent the Association at the annual meeting this year. 

Roads and Bridges ,—It was proposed by the Chairman and seconded 
by Mr. Sinclair: “That as a number of cart roads have been cut by 
different estates, and are now l>eing used by Government, a list of these 
roads be sent in to the Honorary Secretary from the different estates, and 
that he be requested to write Government asking them to pay their share of 
the cost and maintenance.”—Carried. 

Importation of Tobacco into Travancore,— Rend letter from Mr. 
J. A. Richardson, and resolved : “That his appeal receive the support of all 
Europeans in the state.” 

Mr, Knight's Resolution ,—That the Honorary Secretary of this 
Association be asked to circulate all important letters was seconded by Mr. 
Cook and carried. 

Associations' Banking ccommL—P roposed by the Chairman : “That 
this be continued in the hands of Messrs. Harrison and Crosfield, Ltd., 
(.^iiilon.” Seconded by Mr. Sinclair and carried. 

Conveyance of Mail Letters ,— It was proposed by Mr. Heberden and 
seconded by Mr. Morrell: “That the Honorary Secretary be asked to write 
and complain to the Post Master General that letters from the districts are 
only carried to Quilon by the train reaching there at 5 o’clock in the evening 
and to suggest that a mail bag may be made up for the night train also, as 
great delay is caused by the present arrangements and further that all corres¬ 
pondence with the Post Master General regarding the delay in mails be in 
future sent through the Honorary Secretary.”—Carried. 

Arms Regulations,—Vvo^osed by Mr. Cook and seconded by Mr 
Knight: “That the Honorary Secrelary write to the Trav.ancore Govern¬ 
ment, re the Anns Rules of 29-1-1912 and to ascertain whether the rule by 
which an annual license could be obtained to carry arms with sufficient 
ammunition through all Frontier Chowkeys is superseded, and further what 
is meant by their bye-law. No. V of 1084 29-1-1912 re transporting arms 
from one part of this state to another.”—Carried. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund, -The subscription list for 1912 was 
passed round the room and received good support. 

Correspondence ,— Read letter from Conservator of Forests re capture 
of elephants. Read letter from U. P. A. S. I. re the Benevolent Fund 
accounts. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings, 

(Signed) A. W. LESLIE, 

Honorary Secretary, 


H. M. Minister at Bogota says The Board of Trade Journal reports 
that the prospects for this season’s coffee crop in Colombia are fa\’ourable, 
and the yield is expected to be considerably larger than it was last year. It 
was at one time hoped that there would be a record crop, but the excep¬ 
tional drought which has prevailed since November has caused much 
damage in most parts of the country and destroyed these hopes. 
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Contents of present Issue. 

At the Annual Meeting a desire was expressed that a special section of 
the Chronicle should be devoted each week to a short record of the work 
in progress in the Scientific Department, including the movements, &c., of 
the Scientific Assistants. With this issue, therefore, such a section is 
begun. It will usually be written by the Scientific Officer and will contain 
field notes of general interest received from the Scientific Assistants, analy¬ 
ses made in the laboratory, etc., and will in fact largely, if not entirely, re¬ 
place the Scientific Officer’s Notes and Comments. 

The Scientific Officer’s Paper this week deals with species of Sa^baniay 
leguminous weeds suitable for green dressings. This paper is the first of a 
series which will be continued from time to time as material comes to hand. 

A Ceylon Circular, (No. 17 of Vol. V) contained interesting notes and 
figures relating to a number of leguminous plants used as green dressings in 
Ceylon and it is hoped to gradually write up the Indian plants in a similar 
way. 

In the Rubber section will bo found a digest of the Annual Report 
recently issued by Mr. Lewton Brain, the Director of Agriculture in the 
Federated Malay States, which contains much that is of interest to Rubber 
planters in South India. 

A Circular published by some well-known Rubber Brokers, containing 
a proposed system of manufacture to produce standard grades of Rubber 
on the estates is also re-produced from the columns of The India Rubber 
Journal, If the grades of plantation rubber were standardised, it should 
popularise it on the London market. 

The Proceedings of Annual Meeting of the North Mysore Planters’ 
Association appears in this'issue. These Proceedings were received some 
weeks ago, but have been crowded out by the report of the Annual Meeting 
of the U. P. A. S. I. which completely filled the last two issues. 

Names of Recruiters. 

The Messrs. Goodfellow placed with the Secretary the names and 
addresses of the following recruiters with a promise that additions to their 
list would be furnished to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., for publication :— 
W. A. A. Lawrence, Mysore, 

Appooswamy, Trichinopoly. 

Sivalingam, Salem. 

R, C. D’Santos, Dindigul. 

A. E. Wilson, Jalarpet. 

A. Sundrum Iyer, Rajah Street, Coimbatore. 

R. Stafford, Chief Station Master, Cuddalore. 

Venkataramiyer, Salem Zemindari. 
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sample reported that the plants at the time they were beginning tb flower had 
reached a height of five feet eight inches and the roots penetrated to a depth 
of two feet six inches and were covered with nodules. Sesbania roots arQ 
usually very prolific of nodules. 

Of the analyses below, that of & actileaia has been calculated to dry 
weight from figures published in the Prof^rcss Report, No. XLV, of the 
Ceylon Agricultural Society obtained from a sample of the crop as cut, 
while that of aegyptiaca was made in my laboratory on the sample from 
North Mysore referred to above, and is the analysis of the whole plants 
leaves, stems, and roots. 



S. aculeata. 

S. aegyptiaca. 


Organic matter 

92*8 

88*81 


( Phosphoric Acid 

0*5 

0*89 

AshJ 

Potash 

ri 

3*05 


Lime 

... 

1‘13 


Silica 

5*6 

2*55 


V Other mineral matter (by difference)... 

... 

357 

1 

100*0 

100*0 

Containing Nitrogen 

2*8 

2*41 


The dry material of the leaves, stems, and roots of S, aegyptiaca con¬ 
tained 478%, r21% and 2'87o of Nitrogen respectively. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Coffee and Tea in Siam. 

Coflee growing in Siam, which has been an experiment by missionaries 
in Chautabon Provinces for some years, has according to a consular report, 
now been taken up by the general population, and coffee planting is being 
rapidly extended. At present the yield is only 10,000 to 20,000 pounds a 
year, all of which finds a market in Bangkok, where the taste of this coffee 
is finding favour with many Europeans. 

Instead of being used for a beverage, the leaves of the tea plant, after 
being fermented, are rolled into balls, one of which is placed in the hollow 
of the cheek and allowed to remain there until the soluble contents have 
been exhausted by the saliva. This use of tea is common in northern Siam. 
The tea plant is cultivated to only a small extent, but is found wild on hill 
slopes. In lower Siam, tea drinking is indulged in to a considerable extent, 
especially among the Chinese. 

The tea imports into Siam in the fiscal year 1910-11 amounted to 
10,665 piculs (1,422.000 pounds), valued at $291,915, nearly all of which 
came from China and Hongkong. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENIV U.P.AS.I. 

Mr. G. N. Frattini, Scientific Assistant for Mysore, left Bangalore for 
Birur on the morning of 26th August- He' will be occupied for a few days 
in inspecting some Limestone deposits in the neighbourhood of Birur in 
connection with the investigation of this question which is being carried out 
by the Scientific Department, and after that he proceeds on a tour in South 
Mysore. 

While in Bangalore Mr. Frattini took charge of the Exhibition m con¬ 
nection with the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I., and since the closing 
of the Meeting and Exhibition, has been engaged in discussing the tour he 
is about to undertake with the Scientific Officer, and upon laboratory work. 

It has been said over and over again that the Coffee soils of Mysore are 
deficient in Lime content, that is to say contain less than one per cent, of 
calcium oxide, or 1*78% of calcium carbonate. During the course of the 
Annual Meeting a special Meeting was held at the Scientific Officer’s Office 
to discuss the work which is being done on the Limestone deposits in Mysore 
and kindred problems, and it was suggested that certain soils in the Baba- 
budins contained the requisite amount of Lime. Mr. G. K. Oliver kindly 
supplied a sample of soil from Santaveri Estate and Mr. Frattini carefully 
determined its Lime content. This proves to be 0‘56% of calcium carbo¬ 
nate, so that this soil also is deficient in Lime content. 

As stated in the Scientific Officer’s Annual Report, the Limestone 
deposits in Mysore are being systematically examined, and it is hoped to be 
able to publish a report and certain recommendations before long. 

Cassia occidcntalisy a common weed, has not been recommencled as 
a green dressing as a rule, and it has not been considered very suitable on 
account of the small number of nodules usually to be found on its roots. 

An experiment which has been recently conducted with it in North 
Mysore has, however, given excellent results, and one feels inclined to argue 
that if such a poor legume gives such good results a really good one like 
Crotalaria or Tephrosia would give better results than planters have 
any conception of. The experiment in question is reported upon by the 
Scientific Assistant for Mysore as follows:— 

“ Fifteen acres of old coffee were cut down in 1910, the shade was cut 
out and the land round the coffee stumps was dug. Young shade was 
planted and in April 1911, Cassia occidentalis was sown. By August of 
the same year the green dressing had grown to such a height as to com¬ 
pletely smother the coffee. It was then cut down and forked in. An 
enormous improvement in the coffee was noticed and it made wood rapidly. 
Last year the field gave a crop of four hundredweights an acre, a remarkable 
yield considering that two years previously it had been cut down within six 
inches of the ground. 

An examination of Sesbania aegyptiaca, a leguminous plant very 
common in swamps and the neighbourhood of paddy fields in Mysore and 
Coorg and elsewhere has been experimented with as a green dressing for 
Tea in the Nilgiris and Wynaad and for Rubber in Mysore. An analysis of 
a sample of this plant has recently been made in the laboratory and the 
siibiect is discussed in the Scientific Officer’s Paper No. 107 which appears 
in this issue of the Chronicle. 

The work in progress in the Laboratory at head-quarters was detailed 
in the Scientific Officer’s Annual Report and this work is being carried 
forward, and it is expected that Mr. Anstead will be at head-quarters for 
the next few weeks. 


R. D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLAHTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at Balehonnur 
on August 4th, 1972, 

Present. —Messrs. C. H. Browne, Thos. Hunt (President), C, S. Crawford, 
E. H. Young, W, H. Reed (Honorary Secretary.) By Proxy .— 
Messrs. C. Danvers, H. G. Bonner, S. L. Mathias. Visitor ,— 
Mr. Frattini (Assistant Scientific Officer.) 

Honorary Secretary’s Report.— “Gentlemen,—It is with great re¬ 
gret that I have to record the death of Mr. Trevor Roper whose loss will 
be keenly felt amongst us all. Owing to our financial year having been 
altered from January—December to July—June I have nothing of im¬ 
portance to report, as very little has been done during the past 6 
months. Subscriptions have come in nicely and I must thank members 
for the prompt way in which they have paid up. Owing to the enhanced 
subscription several estates have been withdrawn, one estate has seceded 
to the Bababudin Planters’ Association and two have failed even to reply 
to my repeated requests for their subscriptions. There are now 54 estates 
on the roll representing 10,284 acres, the total amount paid in subscriptions 
up to the 30th June is Rs.2,958-3-0 eleven estates have paid up in full 
and the rest for the half year ending 30th June. To meet the 1st instal¬ 
ment due towards the Assistant Scientific Officer Fund Rs.875 was 
borrowed from the Bank, this has been paid back plus Rs.l2-15*9 interest. 
Out of the sum of Rs.157-7-0 interest on deposit account Rs. 63-1-0 has 
been placed on deposit thus bringing the deposit account up to Rs. 4,000, 
The balance has been placed to Current Account. A “ Reserve Account” 
has been opened with the Bank and the Deposit receipt on Rs.4,000 is held 
by the Bank as security against overdraft. I have nothing to report on 
“ Benevolent Fund” account as my predecessor has closed it to June 1912. 
I beg to submit my resignation of the Honorary Secretaryship.” 

Election of Office-Bearers. —The following were elected: Messrs. 
Thos. Hunt (President), C, S. Crawford (Vice-President), \V. H. Reed 
(Honorary Secretary,) 

Mysore Emigration Act, —This Association is in favour of an Emi¬ 
gration Act in so far as it enables them Olysore Government) to control the 
recruitment of coolies in the State to places outside British India.—Carried 
unanimously. 

Dasara Delegate.— Mr. Thos. Hunt was elected to represent this 
Association. 

Coffee Stealing, Convictions. —Mr. Pilkington’s Case, Resolved 
that Rs.50 be given to thie informer^ Arni Sinappa. 

Council of Mysore Planters’ Association.— The idea of a 
Council is approved of, but North Mysore is only prepared to forrn part of 
the Council provided the voting powers are arranged on an acreage basis. 
—Carried. 

Manorial Experiments.— This Association accepts with pleasure the 
Kalisyndikat’s o/fer. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Anstead for the 
trouble he has taken in this matter. 
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Proposed “ That the Honorary Secretary do write to the Scientific Officer 
asking if he can make arrangements by which the members of this Associa* 
tion may get their manures and soils analysed at a fixed and moderate 
price”.—Carried. 

Two Anna Basis of Subscriptions. —Resolution at meeting held 
on 13th May 1912 was confirmed. 

U. P. A. S. I. Agenda. —The subjects on the agenda were gone through 
and instructions given to the Delegate. 

Basrecutty Pound. —It was decided “ That Mr. S. L. Mathias’ 
petition 'for a Cattle Pound at Basrecutty be forwarded to the local autho* 
rities with a recommendation that the petition be granted.” 

(Signed) W. H. REED. 

Honorary Secretary, 


The use of Formalin on Rubber Plantations. 

An article in the Journal d'At^ricultnre Tropicale^ for January 1912, 
p. 15, by V. Cayla, refers to a warning that has been given already by that 
journal against the belief by planters that formalin is an anti-coagulant, 
p'ormalin actually prevents coagulation only in an indirect manner; it acts as 
an antiseptic. Through its interference with bacterial activity which would 
cause acidification of the latex, it indirectly prevents the coagulation of 
Hevea latex, which is produced in an acid medium. The explanation is 
necessary, because it may be alleged that the formalin itself prevents the 
coagulation of the latex. It is actually a coagulant. At a strength of 1 per 
cent, in water it is inactive as a coagulant, and in this proportion it is, if not 
antiseptic, at least capable of inhibiting bacterial life. 

There is, however, a more complex question concerning formalin which, 
it is believed, has not so far been considered. The formalin (or fonnol; of 
commerce is theoretically a solution of formaldehyde at a strength of 40 per 
cent. When it leaves the manufacturer, it probably answers to this des¬ 
cription ; but the numerous changes that formaldehyde may undergo when 
it is kept for some time in solution are unknown, and the result is that when 
the formalin of commerce is being used, one hardly knows the real nature 
of the substance. It is possible that certain commercial kinds of formalin, 
at the time that they are being usrd, do not contain any trace of formal¬ 
dehyde, but only modifications of that compound. 

In the opinion of the writer of the article, these circumstances provide 
the reason for the great discrepancy that exists between the results of 
different investigators, in experiments in the coagulation of rubber latex by 
formalin, notably in the work of Chevalier, Christy and Fickendey. Although 
these experimenters worked under almost the same conditions, the reactions 
noted by them were different. 

To summarize the matter, it is the belief of the writer that three points 
have to be remembered concerning formalin, in the special connexions it is 
a coagulant; it is an antiseptic ; and it is a body of which, at the time of its 
use, one never knows the actual composition, and consequently there is the 
accompanying ignorance as to its coagulating value. 
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LIME AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE SOIL. 

A plant will not grow in the absence of lime, but this substance is so 
widely distributed in nature that practically all lands contain sufficiecjt 
lime to supply the needs of the plants that may be grown on it. Some time 
ago a paper was read by Mr. W. H. Harrison, M. A., before one of the 
South Australian Agricultural Societies, on the subject of the application of 
lime to the soil, and the reasons for so applying it:— 

“ Lime is very extensively used as a fertiliser, but its action is not 
generally well understood, and serious mistakes often occur from its 
indiscriminate use. Most soils contain all the elements of plant food in 
varying quantites, but, however, abundant the presence of most of these essen¬ 
tial constituents, if any one of them be absent, the soil is perfectly barren, 
and if present in insufficient quantity the resulting crops are unsatisfactory 
to the extent of that deficiency. Lime cannot be classed among these 
deficient substances, for, although it enters into the composition of almost 
all forms of vegetable life its various compounds are so widely and gener¬ 
ally distributed that it would be a very rare circumstance for any sample 
of ordinary soil to be found on analysis not to contain sufficient lime for 
the requirement of any cultivated plant. Then it may be asked, how is 
lime a fertiliser ? Anything is a true fertiliser which causes a plant to 
make more vigorous growth and yield a better crop; and lime does this in a 
twofold manner—v/z,, chemically and mechanically. First, as to its 
chemical action, all plant food to be available must be in a soluble 
condition. Otherwise it is like human food under lock and key. All soils 
contain animal and vegetable matter in varying proportion and in various 
stages of decomposition. Now lime, in its caustic condition, is one of the 
most powerful agents of decomposition, and where, from defective drainage 
or other causes the land is ‘ sour,’ and where organic matter docs not 
readily decompose, the application of caustic lime often works wonders, 
causing these previously inert substances to yield an abundant supply of 
available plant food. Probably this use of lime on land damaged by seepage 
would act beneficially. Again, lime and its compounds sometimes react 
with injurious mineral substances producing useful or harmless compounds, 
c.g., the action of gypsum on carbonate of soda. The mechanical action of 
lime on heavy clay lands is an important aid to fertility, causing the soil to 
become friable and thereby giving free access to air and water. This 
mechanical action is shared by several of its compounds, such as gypsum, 
powdered chalk, pulverised shells, &c. The common mistakes in tho. appli¬ 
cation of lime ns a fertiliser are the following :—When its clieinical action 
is required on sour, boggy land, it should be spread and ploughed in as soon 
as possible after being slaked. It is often allowed to lie in heaps for weeks 
and months, when it absorbs carbonic acid from the atmosphere and 
becomes gradually converted into carbonate of lime or chalk. When spread 
and allowed to remain for some time before beiiig ploughed in, the mischief 
is still greater. Considerable damage sometimes occurs from over-liming. 
Since caustic lime greatly promotes docomposition, there is a danger of 
bringing too large a proportion of plant food into available form, resulting in 
a heavy crop in the ensuing season and comparative barrenness for several 
years after. It is a common practice to add lime to nightsoil and other 
animal manures. Caustic lime sets free the amonia, thus depriving the 
manure of one of its most valuable constituents .”—The Queensland Agri¬ 
cultural Journal, 
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RUBBER. 

Rubber In the Malay States. 

The Director of Agriculture in the Federated Malay States has recently 
issued his Annual Report and the followng extracts from it are quoted from 
The India Rubber Journal, 

It is noticeable that three new appointments have been made on the 
Scientific .Staff, a Mycologist, a Chemist, and an Assistant Superintendent 
of Government Plantations. Each year South India are left further and 
further bi^ind in the march of Scientific progress. ^ 

During 1911, 107,200 acres of Rubber were opened, and the total 
ouit)ut of Rubber for the year was 21.809,617 lbs. The ptoducing 
acreage is returned as 105,653 acres, so that there is an approximate alV 
round yield of 200 lbs. per acre, but it must be remembered that some of 
the acreage only came into bearing in 1911 and was only tapped part of the 
year, and abnormally dry weather was experienced at the beginning of the 
year. The total acreage planted at the end of 1911 is given as 352,074 
acres. 

Discussions still continue as to the best planting distances, though 
wider planting has become more and more in favour. Mr. Brain states 
that he does not think that any observer going round some of the older 
clearings and seeing the manner in which closer planted trees are crowd¬ 
ing their foliage together, arc losing their lower branches from light star¬ 
vation, and are failing to renew their bark properly, can fail to conic to the 
conclusion that a hundred trees to the acre is the maximum hun)ber t^at 
should be allowed. Even if this is reduced to 80 by accidental lossefi, 
and by disease and pests, there would still be ample number to occupy 
the ground and air. Whether planted 20 by 20 or 13 by 15 is a matter 
more of convenience in working than of any fundamental importance. 

Catch crops are still little in favour and practically only used whOre it 
is absolutely necessary to secure a certain amount of revenue before the 
rubber trees come into bearing. In the F. M. S. only 13,382 acres under 
‘rubber are interplantcd, or less than 4 per cent. Coftee Robusta accounts 
for 5,411 acres of this total and is the principal catch crop grown. 'Over 
2,000 acres are under rubber and cocoanut, which Mr. Brain describes as 
a particularly unsound mixture of two particularly sound cultivations. 
Sugar gainbier, tapioca, and pepper probably account for the remaining 
unplanted area. In the Straits Settlements 9,000 acres, or 11 p-r cent., 
are interplanted. In both districts there is an actual decrease in the 
interplaiited acreage. 

The Department of Agriculture is still experimenting with a view to 
finding a suitable cover crop, some 20 species of leguminous plaids having 
been tried at Kuala Lumpur during the year. The ideal to be arrived at 
is a rapidly growing plant which quickly shades the soil sufficient to keep 
down the weeds. It must also have a short life, so that within a year it 
can be cut down, dug in, and resown, thus providing for cultivation as well 
as eradication of weeds. The cultivation usually given to rubber trees id 
hardly worthy of the name, consisting tn the majority of case.s of scraping 
the surface of the soil to remove the weeds. In Mr. Brain’s opinion more 
than this is required to induce and maintain healthy soil conditions. At 
least once a year, if not twice, it would be advisable that the soil should 
receive thorough cultivation to a ddpth of at least four inches. In ma'iiy’ 
cases, he says, the condition of the soil would be farther improved by the 
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addition of lime. A large number of enquiries have been received during 
the year as to the advisability of manuring. While in certain cases, 
manuring may be required as shown by backward growth and the starved 
appearance of the rubber trees, yet Mr. Brain is of opinion that this is not 
so in most cases. 

Tapping of rubber trees is an important matter, both as regards the 
quality and the quantity of the bark removed. As regards the quantity 
of the bark removed, a conservative procedure is more and more coming 
into favour, and very few estates now allow less than four years for 
renewal of bark. A research is being carried out by Mr. Bateson, Assis¬ 
tant Mycologist, on the depletion of the food reserves of Para rubber trees 
by tapping and the natural demands on the vitality of the trees. The 
quality of the tapping, the number of cuts to the inch, and the proper depth 
of the cut is a subject in which the planters, as a whole, are keenly inter¬ 
ested. Twenty cuts to the inch is a very good average, although a good^ 
many more than this are claimed by some estates. When it is considered 
that a good coolie will do over 1,000 cuts per day, in addition to bringing 
in his latex, v/ashing cups, pails, etc., it is evident that it requires highly 
skilled labour to avoid all mistakes. 

With a view to testing the actual commercial value of the raw rubber 
produced in the country, the purchase of an experimental vulcanizing 
plant has been approved for 1912. When this is installed it is hoped 
that the Department will be able to make definite experiments on the com¬ 
mercial value of rubber produced by different processes. It is not expect¬ 
ed that this will be in working order until the end of 1912. 

The Agricultural Chemist has been working nearly all the year on 
special research work on rubber coagulation and curing, A large number 
of interesting facts have been ascertained, and a report on the subject 
will shortly be published. A small experimental smoke-house of the 
Kent hop drying type has been erected during the year, and has proved 
very useful. 

Plantation Rubber Preparation. 

Messrs, Wm. Jas. and Hy. Thomson, the well-known rubber brokers, 
says The India Rubber Journal, have just issued an interesting Circular 
containing a number of suggestions regarding the preparation of plantation 
rubber for the London market, formulated by Mr. Roger E. Thompson, who 
has lately returned from a visit to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula, where 
he went for the purpose of studying the preparation of plantation rubber. 

Throughout the whole of Malay and Ceylon, says the Circular, the 
general preparation of plantation rubber is of quite a high standard, but 
few as yet have thought seriously enough of further improvements and 
economics that are possible in many details. 

One of the leading questions put to the Managers of estates was, ** What 
percentage of dry rubber of each grade do you make from the daily intake 
of latex and scrap ?” In many cases the answer was that they could “ work 
it out,” but more often the idea appeared to be a new one to them, except as 
as a more or less vague guess at the proportion of first latex. To this gene¬ 
rally there were, of course, a few notable exceptions, 

Mr. Thompson soon saw that the best method of counteracting this 
attitude was to formulate what may be called an ideal system of make, which 
he put before various Managers for purposes of discussion, and found with¬ 
out exception that they were willing to fall in with his ideas and to grasp 
their importance. 
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The following is the basis of the system suggested :— 

That No. 1 grade should be made from the first latex carefully strained 
into the coagulating receptacles and made into either cr^pe or smoked sheet 
according to instructions. It is a good plan to bulk the latex brought in 
from different divisions of the estate so as to ensure a uniform colour in the 
day’s make. 

No. II grade from the naturally coagulated lump which should be care¬ 
fully removed from the pail before the latex is poured into the strainer, and 
made into cr^pe. 

No. HI grade from the scrap pulled off the trees, made into erSp^,. 

No. IV grade from the bark shavings, made into cr^pe. 

No. V grade from the earth rubber, made into erdpe. 

All erdpe should be made the same day as the latex is collected, as by 
keeping it overnight it is sure to lose colour through oxydi:?ation. 

Daily percentages of dry rubber made of each of the above grades 
should, continues the Circular, be carefully registered, as it is only in this 
manner that the Manager can check the quanities of each grade that his 
labour force is collecting. 

Another important reason for knowing the percentages is, in case the 
owners of a plantation wish to make forward contracts for the whole of their 
out-turn, they will then be in a position to indicate to the buyer the percent¬ 
age of each grade that he may expect to be delivered to him monthly, which 
at once enables him to make a closer price. 

It is obvious that the ideal to work for is to make as big a percentage 
of first grade rubber as possible, and any method by which No. I grade can 
be increased at the expense of No. II., and No, III at the expense of No. IV, 
and so on, it is easy to see, will result in a more profitable return ; bear¬ 
ing in mind that No. I is of better quality than No, II, No. II better than 
No. Ill, etc. 

To return once more to the grading mentioned above. No. II hitherto 
has been made up into cr^pe of a more or less spotted appearance owing 
to the lump having been poured wholesale into the strainer together with 
the latex; the said lump being used very often for rubbing the latex through 
the fine wire mesh, thereby gathering up all the dirt on the strainer, and 
spoiling what can be made into quite a fine, clean crepe, in some cases very 
nearly, if not quite, equal to first latex. This lump also is very often made 
up with No. Ill grade, thus spoiling clean latex by mixing it with tree 
scrap. 

On plantations where cup washings are collected in a second pail, the 
resulting latex will possibly be good enough to go into No. II, but it must 
not be added to it if No* II thereby suffers in colour. Where cup washings 
are not collected at the time of lifting the cups, and instead, the film of 
rubber a(lhering to them is pulled out of the cups from time to time, the 
result should go into No. Ill, 

Of course, this varying distribution of rubber collected, amongst the 
different grades made, must be at the discretion of the European in charge 
of the factory, as the method of work and collection on each plantation is 
bound to vary to a certain extent; but the necessity for greater care and 
organization in the preparation of rubber is obvious, as these “ minor econp- 
mies,” which, at the present profitable price of rubber they may be called, 
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will some day Rgure largely as the margin of profit becomes less, and there 
may be other factors in the market that we shall have to consider, beyond 
the mere question of over-supply, that will necessitate the strictest economy 
in the cost of production. 

One other point that is of importance is to make sure that no fine 
splinters of wood are allowed to come into contact with the rubber ; there 
are two sources of this trouble. One is, the rough planing of the insides of the 
wooden chests, and the other, the rough and splintery battens that are 
sometimes used, upon which the cr^pe is hung up to dry. Both these 
defects should be fairly easy to avoidt The Manager must insist that the 
Momi chests supplied to him are well planed and smooth inside, even if he 
has to pay a few cents more for them, and he should also see that his 
battens are carefully sandpapered over, and splinters entirely removed. It 
may be added that a well-known F. M. S. Planter, who is now at home on 
leave, has seen the above and entirely endorses these views. 

Rubbet* in Bengalt 

In a statement dealing with the administration of the forests of India, 
says The India Rubber Journal, presented to Parliament by the India 
Office, it is said there are 96,000 square miles of reserved forests, and 
outside the reserves about 150,000 square miles of State forests. In Bengal 
the cultivation of Ficus elastica for rubber will probably not be conti¬ 
nued as it does not seem likely that it can compete with Para rubber. In 
Burma further experiments were made with the cultivation of rubber, and 
Para rubber is said to be growing very successfully in the Bhamo 
Division. In Eastern Bengal and Assam the Charduar and Kiilsi Planta¬ 
tions of rubber produced satisfactory results, and its cultivation is being 
extended to the Lushai Hills and elsewhere. In the Andamans attention 
is also being paid to the cultivation of rubber. 

The Phyeioal Constitution of Latices in *‘The Rubber 

Industry” 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. H. C. T. Gardner on this subject 
and on the relation of coagulation thereto. The author first discusses the 
composition of the latex and points out that the rubber globules must be 
distributed in the aqueous serum in a state of emulsification, since other¬ 
wise, as rubber is lighter than the serum, the globules would rise. He 
further points out that emulsification is closely connected with surface 
tension. Mentioning the view that coagulation depends on the destruction 
of a film of protein surrounding each rubber globule, he quotes Spence, who 
found that more than half the proteid of the latex of Hevea and Funtuinia 
can be removed without coagulation taking place. He also mentions some 
experiments of his own with various latices, which show that after the 
protein has been acted upon by a ferment, and then removed by dialysis, 
coagulation did not occur. This point is certainly extremely important, and 
it is to be hoped that the author may be able to pursue it further. He 
concludes that coagulation is a purely physical process “ that the albumins 
(proteins) while probably acting as emulsifying agents, are not concerned in 
de-emulsification and each rubber globule is surrounded, probably,M)y a dis¬ 
continuous film of particles either liquid or solid and the permanence of the 
physical equilibrium of the latex depends on the viscosity of the emulsifying 
agent and on the magnitude of the caoutchouc globules, i.c., the smaller 
their size the greater the viscosity.” 

It appears impossible to come to any definite conclusion without further 
experiments, but at all events the view, that the albumins probably act as 
emulsifier.^ but are not concerned in de-emulsification, seems to require con-' 
siderable qualification .—India Rubber World* 
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Contents of prasent Issue. 

A short account is given of an interview between Mr. Goodfellow, 
Attorney for Messrs. Carson & Co., of Colombo, and the Secretary about the 
recruitment of Labour. 

A letter from Lieut.-Col. Gayer, Assistant Director cf S. & T. 9th Divi¬ 
sion in regard to Petrol Driven Lorries is reprinted, as it is considered to 
be a subject of importance to Districts not closely in touch with railways ; 
and suggestions are invited, especially as regards rates on which to base a 
reply. Only one reply has so far been received, which, though interesting 
is not very illuminating; but is published pour encoura^cr les autres. 

Two letters are published, and will it is hoped lead to others of general 
interest, and the Managing Editor would be obliged if readers who do not 
care to submit original matter, would send in cuttings from their papers, 
that would lend variety to the Planters' Chronicle, 

The Scientific Officer contributes two papers of great interest to the 
planting community, one entitled ‘ Lime in Basic Slag ’ and the other on a 
New Fertiliser known as Bernard’s Phosphates. 

Coolie Reoruitment and Emigration to Ceylon. 4' 

It will be remembered that a good deal of outspoken criticism took 
place at the last Annual Meeting when this subject was brought up by 
Mr. Dickins of the Shevaroys. That criticism appears to have evoked from 
the Ceylon Press language of an unnecessarily virulent and violent descrip¬ 
tion. A bad case is generally backed up by vituperative language. After 
the Annual Meeting was over Mr. Goodfellow called on the Secretary 
to explain and to apologize for the conduct of his recruiters in distributing 
the leaflets amongst Mr. Dickins’ coolies and in the bazaars near Estates, 
without his knowledge or sanction; and the Secretary has it in writing 
from Mr. Goodfellow, the Attorney of Messrs. Carson & Co., of Colombo, 
to the following effect: 

“ Should any recruiter distribute this notice in or near any Estate or 
Estate bazaars, he will immediately be discharged.” 

The Secretary also procured in writing from Mr. Goodfellow; “Nor 
to employ any petty official to assist in recruiting.” 

Mr. Dickins has rendered yeoman service in drawing general notice to 
this very important matter. 
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Solent iflo OlSoep’s Papers. 

CVIII— .Lime in Basic Slag. 

Basic Slag is a very widely used fertiliser on estates in Southern India 
and its particular value on the type of soil to which it is applied which 
contains only a sniajl precentage of calcium oxide and carbonate lie in 
the fact that it contains a large proportion of lime and it is alkaline in 
reaction, while at the same time its phosphatic content is easily soluble in 
weak acids and is therefore readily available for plants. 

It is a common belief that Basic Slag contains a large proportion of 
“ free lime”, that is lime as calcium oxide. This is a statement which will 
be found in many of the standard text books on Agriculture, but it was shown 
by Mr. J. Hendrick, B. Sc, to be a fallacy. In 1909 he published a paper 
on the subject in the journal of The Society of Chemical Industry 
(xxviii-14) in which he showed that if the free lime present in Basic Slag is 
carefully determined it will usually be found to be under two per cent. 

Basic Slag is a bye-produce from the manufacture of steel by the 
Bessimer process and when this process was,first invented a greater excess 
of lime was used that is done at the present day. There have been great 
alterations in the process during the last twenty years and the composition 
of the bye-product, Basic Slag, as altered accordingly. 

While the amount of free lime in Basic Slag is then in reality very 
small, this in no way detracts from its value as a fertiliser for it contains a 
large amount of lime which is available as a base. From an agricultural 
point of view it is this lime available as a base which is important and not 
merely the free or caustic lime. Lime which is so loosely combined as to 
be capable of neutralising acidity and acting as a base during the processes 
of nitrification by the soil bacteria is what is needed in the soil, and this 
Basic Slag supplies to a high degree. 

Hendrick’s investigations show that the basic lime in Slag is not only a 
variable quantity but that it consists of lime in various fyms of combination. 
A little of it is free caustic lime, the rest is in combinations such as silicates 
and basic phosphates. A part of this combined lime is readily liberated 
and will probably readily act in the soil as a base ; other portions are only 
liberated with greater difficulty and slowly. As the conditions are very 
complex it is impossible to draw any line and state an exact percentage of 
basic lime in Slag except in terms of a strictly defined method of determin¬ 
ing it. 

Having recently had the necessity of making an analysis of some Basic 
Slag in my laboratory, Hendrick’s methods were adopted, The results 
are published elsewhere in this number of the Chronicle (see Scientific 
Department) but it may be said here that a higher percentage of free lime 
was obtained than Hendrick got in the samples he examined, namely, 4% 
but that his point is fully borne out, for the Lime available as a base was 
found to be over 14%. 

All this may appear to the practical planter as of little moment, but it 
as well to be correct in our ideas and to give up talking of and thinking of 
the lime Basic Slag as being “ free ** and to think of it as being available 
as a base in the soil. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

A New Fertiliser .—In July a sample of a new Phosphatic Fertiliser 
was received from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. This is called 
“ Bernard’s Phosphate ” and very much resembles Basic Slag. It is a fine 
white powder, so fine indeed that it practically all passes a sieve with 100 
meshes to the inch. The fineness of Basic Slag and similar fertilisers is a 
very important point. They are only slightly and slowly dissolved by weak 
acids such as are found in the soil, and therefore they must be well incorpo¬ 
rated with the soil and expose as large a surface as possible to the action 
of the solvent in order that the phosphoric acid present may be got into 
solution and thus become available to plants. It was only when machinery 
was invented to grind Basic Slag very fine that it became suitable for use 
as a fertiliser. Fineness is usually expressed by the percentage which will 
pass a sieve with 100 meshes to the inch. Thus when Basic Slag is said 
to be 95 fine, it means that 95% passes the standard sieve. The sample 
of Bernard’s Phosphates was 99*9 fine. 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co. inform me that this new fertiliser is a 
Belgian product and that it is made with “ Phosphated Fossil Chalk as 
used in steel works for the manufacture of high grade Basic Slag.” 

An analyses of the sample was made and at the same time a sample of 
Basic Slag kindly supplied by Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., was analysed 
to act as a comparison. These analyses are given below together with 
some figures showing the comparative cost of the two fertilisers. 


1 

Bernard’s 

Phosphate. 

Basic Slag. 

Total Phosphoric Acid (P 2 O 5 ) 


27‘03 


18*87 

Citrate Soluble Phosphoric Acid ... 

... 

4*38 


16*15 

Total Lime (CaO) 

... 

29*26 


32*13 

Free Lime... 

... 

10*25 


4*20 

Lime available as a Base • ... 

... 

22*54 


14*28 

Insoluble matter ••• 

... 

5*03 


13*56 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Price per ton 

... 

60 0 0 

65 

0 0 

Cost of a Unit of Phosphoric Acid 

... 

2 15 4 

3 

7 1 

Cost of a pound of Phosphoric Acid 

... 

0 2 1*36 

0 

2 5*5 


It appears therefore that though Bernard’s Phosphate is a cheaper form 
of Phosphoric Acid than Basic Slag it is not in such an available form, very 
little of it being soluble in Citric Acid, and it will be a slow acting fertiliser. 
It contains a large amount of “ Lime available as a base,” the significance 
of which item is explained in the Scientific Officer’s Paper in this issue of 
the Chronicle, and it is undoubtedly worth a trial against Basic Slag. 
Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., are prepared to supply small quantities of it at 
specially reduced rates in order to induce experiments being taken in hand. 

Preparing Botanical Specimens for Transit .—It often happens 
that correspondents forward to me a flower, or a few leaves, or some portion 
of a plant, with the request that I will name it for them. It is next to 
impossible to identify a plant from such material. The Colonial Botanist 
in a recent number of the Queensland Agricultural Journal gives the 
following simple and explicit directions for collecting botanical specimens 
which have to be sent by post for naming, and future correspondents cannot 
do better than make a note of these directions and follow them exactly. 
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“ A botanical specimen is such a portion of a plant as may enable a 
botanist to determine its name, &c. Thus, of a tree or shrub, a shoot, say 
6 inches or 9 inches long, bearing leaves, flowers, and fruit, if possible, will 
be sufflcientr Of herbs when small, an entire plant should be sent, collected 
wh0n in flower. Of herbs of a large size, a portion of the lower (radical) 
leaves and also a portion of the top, in flower or seed. All specimens 
should represent the typical form—not an abnormal or irregular growth, 
exQept Jto^how such growth. After gathering, place the specimen between 
sheets of paper (old newspaper), and put the whole under a slight pressure ; 
these papers should be changed for dry sheets every day for three or four 
days, when, if the specimens are not of a succulent nature, they will be in a 
fit state to forward by post.*’ 

Camphor .—In view of the increasing interest which is being taken in 
the cultivation and preparation of Camphor in Southern India the following 
synopsis of a paper by Lommel on the preparation of camphor from dry 
leaves given by Messrs. Schimmel & Co. in their Semi-Annual Report for^ 
1912 will be of interest. When using a small still only it would be of 
advantage to use dry leaves and this increases the camphor content of 
each charge, and the method is well worth a trial by those who are experi¬ 
menting with Camphor distillation on their estates. 

“ The author first deals with the distillation of leaves which had been 
spread out for drjung in a small cinchona-plantation shortly before the 
setting in of the rains, but which were not yet quite dry. The Camphor 
yield from these leaves was too small to make it worth-while estimating it, 
and the experiment was set down as a failure. For a subsequent distilling- 
experiment a plantation was subjected to moderate cutting, when a quantity 
of dry fallen leaves was found on the ground between the rows of plants. 
These were first distilled and only yielded 0*06% crude camphor and 
0*19% camphor oil, showing that they had lost almost the wliole of their 
voUtiL w.jjsii.u' .its during the long time they had been lying on the ground 
drying, exposed to the alternating effects of rain and sun. 

Next the green leaves were dried on previously cleaned ground under 
the "shade of cultivated cinchona trees. In the course of about a fortnight 
they were dry enough to be readily stripped from the branches and, 
collected in sacks, they were carried to the still. The experiment gave a 
thoroughfy satisfactory result, the yield being 1*55% crude camphor and 
0 *49% camphor oil. The result would certainly have been better still but 
that on one occasion, in the course of the distilling process, the condensing- 
water became heated, and a not inconsiderable quantity of camphor was 
thereby lost. 

“In view of the fact that present experience on the effects of cutting 
upon the growth of trees shows it to be a pretty well established fact that it 
is possible to cut the trees twice a year, it is reasonable to expect a five-year 
old plantation to yield about 8,400 lbs. of dry leaves per acre. This would 
be equivalent to an out-put per acre of about 325 lbs. of camphor and 
about 103 lbs. of camphor oil.” 

The Scientific Assistant for Mysore. —Mr. G. N. Frattini has spent 
several days investigating the Limestone deposits near Birur and the method 
of working them. Samples have been taken and forwarded to head-quarters 
for analysis. These deposits appear to be extensive, and should the raw 
material prove of a suitable kind, it is possible that something might be done 
to exploit them as a cheaper source of Lime for some of the planting dis¬ 
tricts than any which now exists. On 1st; September, Mr. Frattini began a 
tour of South Mysore, proceeding to Subbanhulli Estate, from whence he 
went on the 6th to Bettadmame Estate.— R, D. A. 
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OORRESPONDENCE. 

Petrol Lorrlee. 

The Managing Editor. 

Sir,—I read with interest the notice }n the Planters'" Chronicle oi 
August 17th with regard to the employment of Motor Lofries by planters 
and in reply have to state 

(1.) planters in these parts would, I should say, at least I would, be 
only too glad to employ them to take coffee down to Mangalore 
during crop time if ^ 

(a) the authorities would take the coffee at a reasonable rate 
per Ion. ' 

ib) If the lorries could no! get up to all the estates ^to come 
as near as practicable, the present route for coffee 
from these hills is very unsatisfactory, viz,, it goes by 
cart to Birur and from there by rail to Martnagao, then 
put on board a steamer to go south to Mangalore, dis- 
: charged into boats and landed at MaPgalore, carted to 

Works and when n^dy is carted from Works to Bunder 
and loaded into boats, transferred to stoanier to go 
north again to Bombay, where it is opce, 
shipped to P. & O. and warehoused till a] gteame^,,i$.,r 
available. . \ 1'“; 

Whereas Mangalore is only 95 miles from Chikmagalur and this Estate 
is 44 miles from Chikiiuijjalu*, nearer. 

A question for the authorities to .ascertain is whether the culverts, 
bridges, etc., on the road are capable of carrying the lorries with their loads 
and if not whether the Governments through whose territories the road 
passes will make them so. 

In my opinion a great use might be made of petrol driven lotries in this 
country. In England it is overdone to the detriment of the ro^ds, but in 
this country nothing is done.' 

Yours faithfully,, 

Kesinvurthy Estate. Santaveri, (Sd.) (i. K. Oliver. 

Birur, S. M. Ry., August 28, 1912. 

. . 

Laboui* Bureau. . ' 

The Editor, _ ^ 

Planters' Chronicle* 

Dear Sir,—It has come to my notice that the Mysore Government are 
proposing Relief Works on account pf.'scarcity in certain talhks., . ’ :*•" ^ 

• Would it not be possible for the Mysore Planting Associations’ 'io 
approach the Government with a yiqw.-to assisting usirthe Mysore Planters 
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—first and incidentally themselves by enabling us to get some of the coolies 
who heed relief. A Labour Bureau in fact, one more Bureau won’t matter. 
Government do nothing for us, and we suffer dreadfully from legislation 
re. cooly contracts in the local courts and from the extradition nonsense. 
What I would suggest would I imagine not cost Government ten rupees to a 
thousand otherwise spent by them. 

I think 3 or 4 Government officials on about Rs.30 each one with 3 
peons for work—collecting, escorting, &c., would be enough for a taluk— 
and we should get all the labour we need in 3 months’ time. There is 
always the possibility that some of these coolies might come another year. 


I should propose we pay a Bonus on coolies landed, to the Bureau, and 
it should cover all expenses of Government if these are people needing 
relief. 

I would for various reasons keep the advance down to not more than 
Rs.250 or 300 to each maistry or patel advanced. 

I’ve every belief in some such scheme with Government assistance. 

It is early to discuss details, btit we need action now. 


I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Chikmagalur, 1—9—12. Yours truly, 

(Sd.) H. W. Raikes. 


The China Tea Crop. 

The Daily Telegraph has received from its special correspondent in 
Shanghai the following important information in regard to ftie new crop of 
China tea:—“ The improvement in the political situation,” he writes, “ has 
solved the financial difficulties of the tea trade, and there is no reason to 
except a curtailment of supplies. A surplus rather than a shortage is pro¬ 
bably* The first crop supplies are arriving at Hankow normally. Prices in 
London are 10 and 15 per cent, higher than those of 1911, owing to the 
advance of sterling exchange. The lowest quotation to date is costr 
freight and insurance for good Congou, but a drop in the market is prob¬ 
able. The quality is satisfactory, above the average, and especially free 
from ^aces of unspundness. . The crop is scarcely up to the standard of 
19U. The spring is rather hot and dry. for a first-class crop, but the 
liquor is strong and pure, with an entire absence of taint or weatheriness^ 
and the leaf should keep well.” 
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THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, (LONDON). 

At the last Annual Meeting of the members of the Indian Tea 
Association held on the 9th July^ 1912. 

Mr. W. Skinner, Secretary, submitted 

The Annual Report 

which stated (inter alia) that the quantity of Tea exported from Northern 
India, vm Calcutta and Chittagong, between the 1st April, 1911, and 31st 
March, 1912, amounted to 245,341,948 lbs. against 238,382,478 lbs. for the 
previous year—an increase of 6,959,470 lbs. 

The quantity of Tea exported from Southern India during the same 
period (1st April, 1911, to 31st March, 1912) was 18,985,168 lbs., as com¬ 
pared with 18,617,708 lbs. in 1910-11, and 16,616,154 lbs. in 1909-10, 

The total exports from Northern and Southern India by sea were, 
therefore:— 


1911-1912 

1910-1911 

1909-1910 


264,327,116 lbs. 
257,000,186 „ 
251,852,667 „ 


In addition to the above, 454,720 lbs. went by rail from Calcutta to 
Bombay during 1911-12, against 154,323 lbs. in 1910-11. 


The Committee is indebted to Mr. Reade, the Principal of H. M. 
Customs, Statistical Office, for the following statement of the quantities of 
Tea imported into the United Kingdom from China, British East Indies, 
Ceylon and other countries, during the calendar year 1911:— 


China incud- 


Weight 

ing Hong¬ 

British East 

Ceylon. 

Other 

by 

kong and 
Macao. 

Indies. 

Countries. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Total. 


lbs. 


Importers ... 
•Customs 
(after weigh¬ 
ing 


24,947,144 188,559,936 110,231,309 27,368,110 351,106,499 
24,701,844 186,013,336 109,500,881 25,930,353 346,146,414 


With regard to the Scientific Department the Calcutta Comittee have 
carried through negotiations for a site at Tocklai, and considerable progress 
has been made with the erection of the necessary buildings, which comprise 
a well-equipped laboratory and two bungalows, one of which wall be occu¬ 
pied by Mr. P. H. Carpenter, the Assistant Scientific Officer, and the other 
by the Entomologist and Mycologist. The Calcutta Committee anticipate 
that the total cost of the new station will be about half a lakh of rupees, 
and they hope it will be ready for occupation early this year. 

During the past year, two new officers have been sent out to the 
Department—a Mycologist and an Entomologist. 

The question of bidding in one-eighth of a penny at Tea auctions 
occupied the very careful consideration of the Committee w^ho* passed the 
following resolution 
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“ Where one bulk is divided, the Buyer’s bid of say 7d. and drop to 
be accepted as a bid for both lots, and no one else ^hall have the right to 
cut him out on the second or drop bid, Anyone, however, may sectfre the 
Tea by bidding Id- or higher for both lines. 

The new arrangement would only apply to Teas selling up to a 
limit of 8M* per lb.” This was rejected by the Tea Buyers’ Association, 
who put forward the following reasons iu favour of bidding in eighths of a 
penny at a Conference held to discuss the matter:— 

“ That the present advance of a farthing per lb. on Tea at say is 
out of proportion to its value, when compared, with the custom prevailing in 
other articles of produce, that Tea can be graded in eighths, is valued in 
eighths, and, therefore, should be bid for in eighths. Thirdly, that in 
all other markets of the world smaller advances on Tea are a rule and 
practice of the trade, viz : in Calcutta 1/12th of a penny; in Colombo f/bth 
of a penny and in Amsterdan 1/I2th of a peny. Fourtherly, that over 90 
per cent, of the buying power of the trade are strongly in favour of the 
eighth bid.” 

The Committee, however, after receiving the report of the three repre* 
sentatives who attended the above mentioned Conference, unanimously 
resolved that they could not agree to any alteration from \d- to id. 
bidding at public auctions of Indian Tea, although they were quite willing 
to give a trial to their resolution of the 10th July. They also agreed that 
the new arrangement should supply to Teas selling up to %id, per lb., 
instead of as originally proposed. This was accepted by the Buyers’ 
Association, and the new system of bidding came into force at the sale of 
the 22nd January, 1912. Brokers report that it is working quite satis¬ 
factorily. 

The Committee after very careful consideration came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was desirable that the Tea Cess should be continued for a 
further period of five years and they have so advised the Calcutta 
Committee, 

The Chairman, Mr. P. Russel, in moving the adoption of the report 
first referred to the loss which the Association and the whole planting 
community of Northern India had sustained in the death of the late Secre¬ 
tary, Sir James Buckingham. 

With regard to the Tea Cess, the Chairman said that, the period for 
which the Cess runs expires on March 31st 1913 and with a view to decid¬ 
ing whether they should advise the continuance of the Cess, the Committee 
asked Mr. Ashton of Messrs. Shaw, Wallace and Co., to draw up a note 
explaining the history of the Cess. They were all most grateful to Mr. 
Ashton the very able manner in which he complied with their requests. 
After considering this note by Mr. Ashton and talking it over, the Com¬ 
mittee came to the conclusion that the continuance of the Cess was desir¬ 
able, and the requisite steps will now be taken to secure the views of 
members outside the Committee. Fairly full details are given in the 
report as to the work done this year. Though little progress has been made 
in Germany during the past year as compared with 1910, the figures are 
complicated by the abnormal increase in imports in 1909, prior ta 
the imposition of a duty of bkd, per lb. on tea. On the reduction of the 
duty to lid. per lb., which took place in 1906, there was considerable in-^ 
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create in imports of all tea, and a marked advance in the proportion of 
Indian. Thus in 1905 the total import of tea into Germany was 6i million 
lbs., of which three-quarters of a million, or 11 per cent., was Indian tea ; 
while for the three years 1909-11 the average annual import was 83 million 
lbs., of which Indian tea amounted to li million lbs., or 14 per cent. In 
Belgium, too, there has been an increase in the use of tea, though, as the 
returns do not differentiate between Indian and other teas, it is not possible 
to say what the increase in consumption of Indian tea really is. Still, we 
should all like to see more rapid progress, and the question of how this may 
be effected is engaging the attention of the Sub-Committee. There is, how¬ 
ever, one point which he thought should be borne in mind, and that is, that 
. it is much easier to increase your export trade or, in other words, the con¬ 
sumption of Indian tea in foreign countries, on a falling market, than it is 
on a libing market, such as we have had during the last year or so. The 
advertising compaign in the United Kingdom is being energetically carried 
on, and he thought we can claim that it works quite successfully. The 
evidence which we have from grocers all over the country is evidently genuine 
and shows increasingly good results. (Hear, Hear.) 

The agreement with the Conference Liners for Shipment of our teas 
(the original agreement having expired* was running on under a six months* 
notice on either side, and during the year the Conference Liners informally 
brought to our notice the high rates that were ruling for rough cargo and 
the probability of those rates being maintained. They pointed out that the 
expenses of shipping companies had increased since the agreement was 
made, and they expressed a wish to settle the whole matter amicably with¬ 
out giving the formal six months’ notice, which they thought would avoid 
unnecessary and, possibly, long-dram-out discussions. The Committee felt 
that, although no doubt our previous rate had been a paying one for the ship¬ 
ping companies probably during most of the term of the agreement and the 
contract with us was a valuable asset to them, still it was true that wages 
and other expenses had gone up, and the Conference Liners had given us a 
good and regular service and were now meeting us in a straightforward and, 
as it seemed to us, a reasonable manner. Accordingly, a new agreement 
was come to, and from the cour.se events have taken, we do not think we 
have much reason to regret the arrangement we come to. To that he had 
to add that the Sub-Committee appointed to go into the question have 
arranged for the Chittagong freight agreement to be run concurrently with 
the Calcutta agreement. 

Referring to the dock strike which is at present troubling nearly every 
trade in liic* City of London. The Chairman said that of course, in our 
case, fortunately, it has taken place at a time when it causes us the, mini¬ 
mum of inconvenience, but, probably, the shipment of our teas from India 
will be delayed, as so many ships have been hung up ia London unable to 
load. As representing this Association, he attended two meetings, both 
being held at the Chamber of Commerce, one to endorse the action of the 
Port of London Authority in widening the licensing system for lightermen 
and the other to represent to the Home Office the necessity for adequate 
protection being given to the large number of men who were both anxious 
and willing to work and were only prevented from doing so by fear of the 
consequences. (Applause). He thought that these were both subjects that 
we are all interested in and it was as well to let the name of the Indian Tea 
Association appear as supporting those movemen ts. (Applause). He would 
like to say with regard to that subject, that there may be some dislocatlqn 
in the near future. Probably our teas will come along very slowly for some 
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time and then we will probably have a rush of supplies, so I think it is most 
necessary for us to keep a watchful eye on things and only supply the 
trade with such quantities as they can adequately deal with. (Applause.) 
He thought there was no doubt that these steamers that are held up h(5re 
will probably all get away at once, or very nearly at the same time ; they 
will arrive in Calcutta together, and the result will be several ships 
coming in here with large cargoes of tea at the same time. That is the 
chief danger; it seems to me, that we have got to guard against. 

Then, touching on the labour question, the report states fairly con¬ 
cisely the point at which we have now arrived. The memorial to the 
Viceroy has been altered to meet the various opinions expressed in India, 
and, provided our friends there now approve it, it will, we hope, shortly be 
presented. The Government of India must recognise that the labour 
supply for the tea industry is of vital importance, both to that industry and to 
the new Province of Assam itself, and ihat for years to come that labour 
will have to be imported. No complaint can be made as to the treatment 
of the workers on the gardens, and the problem is to hit on the best plan to 
ensure a smooth inflow of labour into the Province. Government proposes 
to remove the provisions of Act VI. from the labour districts in Assam, 
as has already been done in ihe case of the Surma Valley, and at the same 
time expresses the wish to see the Contractor system under C'hapter III. 
of Act VI. eliminated. Now we, are prepared to cooperate with Government 
on both these points, but Government must first show us definitely that the 
disabilities under which we have to work in the recruiting districts at present 
will be removed, or at any rate considerably lessened. (Applause). Again, 
it seems to manv of us quite illogical that any system of recruitment of 
indentured labour should be allowed to remain in the recruiting districts 
if that for Assam in abolished—(hear, hear,)—especially when that labour 
is required for places outside India itself. (Applause.) The elimination of 
the Contractor is the most difficult part of the whole question, because 
unless he is done away with thoroughly our position will probably be worse 
than it was before. To abolish by notification would, he thought everyone 
would agree, be no good whatever, and Government will require to take 
very strong steps indeed to ensure the abolition being effective. Once 
Government has received our representations, a basis for further negotia¬ 
tions will be opened, as to the effective measures to be taken to safeguard 
Sardari recruitment in the future, and also as to the protection which may 
be afforded under the proposed Local Enticement Act, and I think at the 
same time we can justly claim free access over the whole of India for 
recruitment by our Sirdars, (Hear, hear). 


TEA. 

Effect of Nitrogen on Tea- 

We have more than once been asked whether nitrate of soda can be 
used with advantage in tea gardens, but, being without really conclusive 
data on the point, have not cared to give a definite opinion one way or the 
other. 

We have now received from one of our correspondents in Japan, who 
has made a special study of the subject, a very interesting statement as to 
the effects of nitrate of soda on tea in Japan, and, though the conditions 
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there are not quite the same as in India, Ceylon, and China, the general 
principles may be said to be similar, so should interest growers at all these 
centres. 

In Japan there are only three pickings, and the leaves are not “graded ” 
as in other places where black tea is the product aimed at, all the tea for 
home consumption in Japan and for export to America being green tea. It 
must also be remembered that there are spring frosts in Japan, and some¬ 
times considerable damage is done to the first crop by them. In many 
districts fish manure was the oldfashioned method for supplying nitrogen, 
but latterly it has been proved that there is a saving in the cost of manuring 
by the substitution of nitrate of soda for a part of the fish manure; at the 
same time the nitrate produces an increased yield on the first pickipg, with 
no diminution in quality. 

It was found, too, that the application of nitrate had some protective 
influence against frost damage. In regard to the second picking, which is 
commonly reckoned at not more than (30 per cent, of the first, the inclusion 
of nitrate of soda increased the yield to as much as 90 per cent, of the first 
picking. 

In practice the amount of nitrate applied is from 250 to 300 Ib.s per acre 
per annum in three or four applications, say, once or twice before the first 
picking, once after the first picking, and once after the second picking, It 
would, of course, be impossible to apply these experiences to places like 
Ceylon and India, where the raw leaves are “graded” and where an 
indefinite number of pickings take place. At the same time the results 
obtained in Japan should be of value, in that it seems that an increase of 
yield is obtained by the use of nitrate without any deterioration of quality. 
When one thinks of the stimulating effect nitrate has on a plant about to 
“ flush ” this is not surprising. It has always seemed to us that, assuming 
the quality is not affected, small applications of nitrate of soda would be 
beneficial on tea plantations, say, after each picking. Without personal 
experience of the climate and a first-hand .study of the soils it would, of 
course, be impossible to go into detail in regard to any particular country or 
district, but it would be interesting to see the result of a “ little and often ” 
treatment with nitrate on a tea plantation, as a top-dressing, in such places 
as Ceylon and India, ofter the use of the usual manures. Whatever 
is done, however, in the way of general manuring, should be continued. 
Since nitrate of soda is such a quick acting fertilizer, and is especially 
valuable in producing young and tender shoots at short notice, its use must 
prove invaluable for stimulating a “ flush” with tea if applied before pick¬ 
ing ; and it is only reasonable to suppose tfiat tea is one of the crops which 
would particularly benefit by its use as a top-dressing. 

Our Japanese correspondent mentions that he does not find it advis¬ 
able to apply all his nitrogenous manure in the form of nitrate nitrogen. 
His experience is that 60 lb. of nitrogen per acre (i, e., pure nitrogen) may 
be safely used on tea, and of this about half should be in the form of 
nitrate nitrogen and the remainder supplied by fish guano, soya-beau cake, 
or other nitrogen-yielding manures. 

It may not be out of place to conclude by mentioning the export 
figures of Japanese tea as stated m the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
Year Book, to show the importance of this industry to Japan :— 
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Total exports of tea from Yokohama for sevea years:— 


1905 


Kin. 

29,155,221 


Value (stg.) 

1,058,432 

1906 


30,021,278 


1,076,709 

1907 


30,084,472 


1,261,824 

1908 


26,662,971 


1,115,837 

1909 


30,741,570 


1,315,653 

1910 


32,946,417 


1,454,233 

1911 

... 

32,187,594 

• • • 

1,437,926 


1 kin~601 grammes or about 19 oz. 

1 grainme^‘032 oz. 31i grin.—1 oz. 

AgHoultune and Labour In the Federated Malay States. 

During the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute on 12th March, as reported in the journal of the institute Sir 
Ernest W. Birch, K. c. M. G., when dealing with the subject of agriculture 
andlab^ur slid : — 

“ A great many forms of agriculture have flourished in Malay States. 
The chief of these have been tapioca, gambler, pepper, sugar, Liberian 
coffee, coconuts, rice and rubber. Of these practically only the last three 
remain, and with the exception of coffee, 1 do not regret the loss of others. 
Some day I hope that coffee may be revived. 

“ The first official mention of rubber in the Malay States is con¬ 
tained in the administration report of Sir Hugh Low for 1883. He wiote: 
“ Specimens of rubber from six-year-old plants of Heava Braziliensis 
in the |Government Experimental Gardens have been collected.” In 
various parts of the Federated Malay States there are magnificient old 
specimen trees to be seen of huge size which will produce upwards of 20 lbs. 
of latex, but it was not till some ten years later that planters began to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of Para rubber for commercial 
purposes. Of recent years the Government has thrown itself heart and 
soul into the question of assisting the cultivation of rubber. It has establi¬ 
shed an Agricultural Department with a highly-paid Director, a Mycologist 
and an Entomologist. It has issued loans to a very large amount which for 
the most part have been since repaid. It has established a Labour 
Department to further Indian immigration, and it has listened to the 
Planters’ Associations and brought in regulations dealing with the 
cultivation of rubber and sale of latex. As a set-off against this assistance 
it has decreed that all lands granted since 1905 shall after six years 
bear a quit rent of $4 or 9s. 4d. per acre, and it levies an export duty 
ot 2i per cent, ad valorem. The climate with its constant rainfall is 
ideal for the growth of rubber, the soil for the most part exactly suit¬ 
able, the road and rail communications of the very best and yet British 
people, representing large rubber interests in London have unfavourably 
compared the conditions in British Malaya to those of Dutch possessions 
in Netherlands India. But the Government of the Malay States is able to 
adhere to its conditions and meet the requirements of those who will still 
apply to it for land, and it knows, what others fail to realise that there is 
a vast amount of work before it in further extending its road system, in 
constructing branch railways to meet over-increasing centres of poulation, 
and in making the loan which it has guaranteed to Siam. In 1910 there 
were 245,000 acres under rubber, and twelve and a quarter million pounds 
of dry rubber were exported, worth nearly four and a half millions ster¬ 
ling.” 

{To he continued,) 
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Contents of prasent Issuet 

At the last Annual Meeting Mr. Hughes brought forward aresolu- 
lion supporting the Karachi Chamber of Commerce in their conten¬ 
tion that the money belonging to India would be better employed in build¬ 
ing railways and communications in India rather than in being lent at very 
small interest and even at none at home. Severe and just as Mr. Hughes* 
comments were, they were mild compared to the article published in Capital 
by Mr. Webb, C.I.E. which is reproduced in these pages. It should be 
specially noted the secrctiveness with which the Home Government has 
treated this vitally important matter. 

The Scientific Officer continues his interesting series of article, and treats 
of Rubber in Mysore and the colour of Rubber ; Bees and Coffee Fertilisers 
and the Production of Tea in India, A programme of Mr, Frattini’s tour 
of inspection is given which v/ill be of great assistance to Mysore men who 
will know when and where they will find the Scientific Assistant on given 
dates. 

Under the heading of Coffee, Crops and Supply are dealt with compiled 
from the Spice Mill, a late telegram from Rio laniero should be of happy 
augury to coffee planters as to the continuance of high prices. 

Another article is that of Fungus Notes which is interesting. 

It may interest readers to know that Mr. Crawford and the Secretary 
visited Bishop Cotton School and saw little master Claridge who is being 
educated there and that a good report was given by the masters of the little 
boy’s intelligence and aptitude both for work and games. From that very 
interesting biography of Lord Macaulay it will be remembered that he 
always used huge dabs of sealing wax when writing to his nephew at 
Harrow, and told him that the most important part of his uncle’s letter lay 
under the seal, which on being melted down revealed the ever acceptable 
sovereign. Mr. Crawford very kindly uncleized himseif on the occasion of 
the visit. 

Several members of different Associations have called at the Office 
during the course of the month. Messrs. Crawford, Scholfield, Clode, Par- 
ton, Boyd, Brock, Scott, Brown P^re at fils. Adventures are to the 
adventurous and Mr. Scholfield will long remember his first ride on a motor 
bike in Madras, getting on without knowing how to manage the motor, 
With magnificent courage, he started on his journey which continued 
till the petrol ran out, which was several hours after his start, and after 
having covered some three hundred miles round the Island. A record and 
a ride almost as memorable as that of John Gilpin. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, O.P.A.S.I. 

Hevea and Cear(f Rubber in Mysore, —There is a good deal of Ceara 
Rubber in Mysore in one place and another and it is growing very well. It 
is not a district which is usually considered suitable for Hevea, however,, 
being too high and too dry as a rule. Despite this some Hevea is making 
good growth and has reached the tapping stage. At the recent Exhibition 
in connection with the Annual Meeting of the U, P. A. S. I., Mr. C. H. Browne 
exhibited some Hevea biscuits which were of the greatest interest since 
they were samples of the first Hevea Rubber which has been grown and 
manufactured in Mysore and actually sold in the London market, where they 
got a good report, and what is better still for the practical side of the 
question, high prices. 

Some excellent Ceara biscuits were also exhibited and samples of a 
lot sold at the same time. Mr. Browne has kindly allowed me to reproduce 
the Reports on this rubber recei .’ed from Messrs. Sanderson & Co., and from 
Davitt. Messrs Sanderson & Co., reported as follows, and valuedthe Hevea 
at 5i*. 4fi. per pound and the Ceara at 5s. 2d. per pound :— 

“ There is nothing to choose between these two samples as far a.s: 
preparation is concerned, the Ceara sample is decidedly resinous, and for 
this reason will not fetch as much as the Hevea sample. The preparation 
in both cases is extremely satisfactory, and both samples would fetch full 
market price for the description. No doubt as the trees grow older the 
proportion of resin in the Ceara sample would be less.” 

Devitt’s report on the Hevea is “both samples are well up to fair 
average quality and compare very favourably with the best Ceylon biscuits,” 
and on the Ceara, “ Fine clean pale amber Ceara biscuits, well prepared 
and in good condition. Rather less resin than usual. Quality above the 
average of this grade. Value about 5s. Id. 5s. 2d. per pound.” 

Colour of Rubber.—The India Rubber Journal of August 17 
publishes two letters from Manufacturers of Rubber agreeing with the 
contention of that paper that Rubber should not be judged by its colour. 
“ Dark rubbers which are now rejected are as good as, if not better than, 
lighter coloured kinds for many purposes,” and, “ colour is no indication by 
itself of the quality of the rubber** says one Firm who always buy big 
samples and make th^ir price from “the appearance and toughness” of the 
sample submitted to them. 

The second letter states that, “ the question of colour scarcely ever 
enters into our consideration at all in judging the quality of Plantation Para^ 
in fact we should bo chary of accepting rubber which was particularly pale 
until we had thoroughlv examined it.’* 

Bees and Coffee Fertilisation —This subject was again raised by the 
Shevaroy Delegate at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. Last year 
the Government of Madras took the matter up and their Entomologist, Mr. 
T. Bainbrigge-P*letcher, was instructed to investigate. However, unfortu¬ 
nately the request came too late as all the Coffee blossom was over. It was 
decided to remind the Madras Government again this year and ask that the 
Entomologist might be allowed to study the subject. It appears, however, 
that it has not been forgotten, and it is possible that Mr. Fletcher will be 
able to pay a visit to the Districts more especially interested before the 
end of this year. This is advisable in order that he may be able to get 
an idea of the conditions prevailing on the Coffee estates and make plans 
for the carrying out of certain necessary experiments. As the coffee is 
in blossom for such a short time a plan of action should be decided upon, 
sometime beforehand. 
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A reference to the Chronicle, Vol. VI1. p. 419. will show the comments 
made upon the subject by the Government of Madras. It is there stated 
that “ it has by no means been proved that bees are essential for the polli¬ 
nation of coffee.” This is not quite the point that is of importance. 
Coffee can be self-fertilised, and there is little doubt that in some cases it is 
largely self-fertilised, and so bees are not “ essential.” But it is thought 
by some planters that self-fertilised coffee is not of such good quality as 
insect fertilised coffee, and that the great reduction in the number of bees 
in some districts, owing to their indiscriminate slaughter by native honey 
and wax collectors may be one of the factors playing a part in the 
much talked about deterioration of the quality of South India coffee. 
The effect of the reduction in the numbers of bees in coffee districts on the 
quality of the coffee, as well as on the actual quantity, is a point which 
needs investigattion, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Fletcher will be able to 
throw some light into the present dark places and tell us how to improve 
the conditions with, or without, the help of Government.” 

Production of Tea in India .—A note on this subject prepared in the 
Office of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence has been received 
giving a number of very interesting statistics brought up to the year 1911. 
Returns have been collected from a total of 57-4,575 acres for the whole of 
India, of which 20.593 acres are credited to the Madras Presidency and 
32,008 acres to Cochin and Travancore, though the returns from Cochin 
appear to be very incomplete. The production for 1911 is recorded as 
268,823.436 lbs. for the whole of India, of which the Madras Presidency 
contributed, 5,795,407 lbs., and Cochin and Travancore 14,714,537 lbs. 
1,601,911 lbs. of Green Tea are reported as having been produced in South 
India in 1911. It is interesting to note, as throwing some light on the con¬ 
sumption of tea in India, that during 1911-12 the balance between pro¬ 
duction and export was 15,515,552 lbs. It is pointed out that “the figures 
of production are far from accurate and conse(|uently any estimate of the 
consumption per capita in India as a whole is vitiated at the outset.” The 
prices of tea show' a substantial increase as compared with the prices 
of the preceding year ; the average price of Broken Pekoe during 1911 is 
given as 7 as. 9 p., of Pekoe, 7 as. 7 p., and of Pekoe Suchong 6 as. 9 p. The 
number of persons employed in the Indian Tea Industry in 1911 is returned 
at 526,460 permanently employed, and 87,502 temporarily employed, while 
the capital of joint stock companies engaged in the production of tea 
fimounts to over seventeen million pounds sterling. 

Scientific Assistant for ilfysore.—Mr. Frattini who is making a tour 
of inspection in South Mysore will carry out the following programme as 
closely as possible :— 


15th September ... 

• •• 

Barehunhulla 

Estate. 

20th „ 

• • • 

Hooli Hundloo 


2]-26th 

• •• 

Chickanhully 


27th 

• • • 

Lingapur 

»» 

28-30th 


Baithney 


l-3rd October 


Soondhully 


4-6th „ 

• •• 

Oossoor 

11 

7-8th „ 

• • • 

Bargnai 

»» 

9-lOth „ 

• •• 

Ubban 

11 

11 to 13th „ 


Karradi Betta 

11 

15th „ ■ 

... 

Bettadmane 

11 

R. D. 
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INDIA OFFICE FINANCE. 

By M. De P. Webb, C. I. E. 

The recent debate in Parliament on the Indian Budget is remarkable 
for two reasons, firstly, to all appearances, almost everything under the sun 
was discussed at length except the Indian Budget; and secondly, the 
debate was closured at 11 p.m., thus putting an end for the time being to 
the possibility of any awkward charges of mismanagement or misapplication 
of public moneys being pressed home against the officials of the India office. 

I wonder if an Indian Budget debate has ever been closured before ? 

When introducing his figures, Mr. Samuel Montagu was most careful 
to avoid any reference to such strange matters as the holding of £8,000,000 
cash in London against a Paper Currency that only circulates and is only 
redeemable in India, Mr. Montagu was similarly secretive wdth regard ta 
the colossal cash balance of over £18,300,000 which the India Office held 
on the 31st of March last and which, in the absence of any need for thfe 
money on India’s account, had been lent out secretly to various concerns 
in London, in many cases without security and at such miserably low 
rates as two-and-a-half per cent. Nor did he lay any stress on the fact 
that the securities in which the Secretary of State has invested practically 
the whole of the Gold Standard Reserve have already depreciated in value 
to the extent of over a million sterling—that they will in all probability 
shrink hi value to the extent of another million or so—and that the whole 
£18,000,000 would be altogether unsaleable in the event of a great war or a 
great financial crisis, and consequently in a large measure worthless to 
India, possibly at the very moment when India most urgently needed them. 
These are litttle trifles, however, which it would perhaps be unreasonable to- 
expect an Under-Secretary of State to touch upon when he was mendy 
handling the Indian Budget. 

I have remarked that the figures and details of the Budget were “ ta 
all appearances ” neglected. As a matter of fact, in this case appearances 
were deceptive. One Member of the House, Colonel C. E. Yate, in the 
course of his speech propounded five extremely pointed questions in 
connection with the India Office’s mismanagement of India’s cash balances 
and reserves. Four out of these five questions have been carefully sup¬ 
pressed not only by the London financial press, but by all the London 
newspapers, including, alas, the great Times itself. Possibly the secret 
manipulation in London of £10/20,000,000 of India’s spare cash by undis¬ 
closed borrowers at the expense and to the loss of the Indian tax-payer, is 
not a matter to which London newspapers think it desirable to make any 
reference. Be this as it may, the peoples of India are not likely to allow 
the incident to pass unnoticed. Here is the gist of Colonel Yate’s 
enquiries:— 

(1.) What is the reason that the cash balances held in London on 
behalf of the Government of India have steadilv increased every year from 
£4,600,000 in 1907 to over £18,000,000 in 1912'? 

(2.) Why does the Secretary of State decline to give the names of the 
individuals to whom £10,000,000 of Indian money has been secretly lent in 
London ? The money is public money and not the private property of the 
Secretary of State. 

(3.) Why does the Secretary of State lend out India’s millions without 
security in London at about two-and-a-half per cent, and at the same tim- 
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borrow back Ihe money on behaif oiihe Government of India at three-and- 
a-half per cent ? 

(4.) Why, when the Secretary of State’s requirements in London 
according to his budget are only 6/17.000,000 per annum, does he with¬ 
draw from India 26/27,000,000 per annum ? 

(5.) Why, when the Indian Currency Committee recommended that 
the Gold Reserve should be held in gold, does the Under-Secretary of State 
announce explicitly in a Parliamentary Paper printed for the information 
and instruction o^f Members of both Houses, that the Indian Currency Com¬ 
mittee recommended that the reser%e should be held mainly in securities. 

To no single one of the above five questions did Mr. Montagu return a 
straight answer. Indeed, to quer^tions (2), (3), and (5) he attempted no 
answer at all. In such circumstances the India Office must not feel sur¬ 
prised if the public attach the worst possible construction on the incident. 
With regard to Colonel Yate’s first enc|uiry as to the reason of the steady 
increase year by year during the last five ye-drs of the cash balance (from 
jf4,000,000 to 18,000,000) retained by the India Office in London, Mn 
Montagu admitted that the balance of 8,300,000 this year was a matter 
for comment. It was, however, so he explaiiied, * only a part of the whole 
amount standing to the credit of the Government of India.' The reason of 
the magnitude of the figure was ‘ over-estimating and under-spending in 
certain departments and the great volume of trade done between England 
and India.’ Mr: Montagu added (no doubt with reference to Colonel Yate’s 
enquiry No. 4), that ‘ the Secretary of State had in view only one object 
—the facilitating of trade, which would he brought practically to a 
standstill if Council Bills were not ivsued.' A few minutes later, and 
whilst Sir John Rees was in the middle of his remarks, Mr, Montagu moved 
the closure! 

What are we to say to replies 3uch as these, solemnly put forward by a 
responsible official as answers to serious questions regarding the India 
Office’s management of India’s finances ? The idea of informing Parliament, 
as though the fact were some palliation of the scandal, that the colossal 
cash balance (over 18,000,000) was ‘Only a Part’ of what the India 
Office held on account of the Government of India, would surely have 
occurred to nobody but Mr. Samuel Montagu. (The assertion is, of course, 
quite true. The India Office at present holds close upon 40,000,000 of 
India’s money altogether, including Paper Currency and Gold Standard 
Keservesh Then again, “ over-estimating and under-spending ” to a degree 
that leaves the larger part of twenty millions sterling in the hands of the 
India Office is hardly a matter to be proud of. On the contrary it is the 
severest condemnation of the present Indian Office Budget makers that has 
yet been offered to the public. The climax of Mr, Montagu’s efforts, how¬ 
ever, is to be found in the last words of explanation that he put forth, 
namely, that the trade of India would be brought practically to a stand¬ 
still,” unless the Secretary of State sold ;f26,000,()00 of Council Drafts 
per annum (instead of the £16,000,000). For sheer ignorance of brazen 
impudence—no other alternatives are possible—this assertion certainly 
** takes the biscuit.” Just fancy the High Commissioner for Canada 
(or Australia or South Africa) seriously informing the public that unless he 
transferred State funds, of which he himself had no official need, from 
Canada to London, at the bidding of certain private banks and others, 
and at a lower cost to the hanks than they themselves could ship the 
money, the trade of Canada would be biought ** practically to a standstill I” 
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One only needs to examine the suggestion for a single second to perceive 
the falseness and crass absurdity of Mr. Montagu’s remark. The whole 
idea is too preposterous to merit a moment’s discussion. At the same time, 
the fach that such rubbish should proceed from the mouth of an Under¬ 
secretary of State for India in a solemn debate in Parliament on Indian 
affairs is a depressing sign of the times. It seems to indicate that poor 
India has little chance of fair play at the hands of some of the present 
hnancial “ advisers ” of the India Office. 

The fact is that any effort to explain away the scandal only drives Mr. 
Samuel Montagu and the India Office deeper into the mire. Qni a'excHse^ 
s'accuse, so a combined effort is now being made in Parliament and the 
London Press to hush up the whole matter by suppressing all references to 
the subject. The effect will fail. The public in India are at last under¬ 
standing the bearings of the problem and are calling for justice and fairplay 
for India. The directions in which reform should now proceed may be 
summarised as under :— 

(1.) Taxation in India which was. and is still, in excess of current 
requirements, should be at once lightened. 

(2.) The present colossal cash surpluses fover 12,000,000 in India and 
over 18,000,000 in London) that have arisen from unduly heavy taxation, 
and from “over-estimating and under-spending,” should be utilised forth¬ 
with in India and for the benefit of India, and not, as at present, in 
London mainly for the benefit of certain favoured Banks and Finance 
Houses who have little or nothing to do with India. 

(3.) The India Office which, according to Mr. Hartley Withers, the 
City Editor of the Times, has in recent years become one of the greatest 
money-lending concerns in the world [vide his Meaning of Money"), 
must at once cease this secret money-lending business with public money 
and must confine its financial activities to India’s actual needs in London, 
and not to the bolstering up the businesses of London’s Joint Stock Banks 
and other London financial enterprises. 

There are, of course, other reforms that are essential before India’s 
currency and finances can be restored to order and decency. These may 
be dealt with on another occasion. Enough has been written now, perhaps, 
to indicate that the gross mismanagement and scandalous misapplication 
of public money that has characterised the regime of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the India Office in recent years, are not likely any longer to pass 
unchallenged, notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Samuel Montagu, aided 
by the London Press, to conceal the mess from the public eye,~-CapitaL 

Rubber planters in Burma arc still in suspense as to what the Local 
Government propose to do about altering land tenure. Writes the Burma 
correspondent of Capital a few months ago the Lower Burma Planters’ 
Association took united action in approaching Government on the subject. 
The present conditions of land tenure in Burma for rubber cultivation are 
eight years’ free tenure, afterwards a rent per acre of any amount up to a 
maximum of Ks.25 per acre. That Association have suggested to the 
Government of Burma a scheme at the of rate Rs.3 per annum and 
2i per cent, ad valorem duts. His Honour Sir Harvey Adamson would 
do well to give in to the Association and allow future leases on this basis 
and have the old leases altered to correspond. The rent must be fixed at 
a definite rate and done so quickly. Surely two years is a sufficient period 
for the Local Government to decide whether the rules should not be 
altered. The fear that a land revenue of Rs.25 per acre may be imposed 
is exercising a most detrimental effect on the extension of the rubber 
industry in this Province by frightening away capital from the country. 
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TEA. 

Labour. 

“ On the estates of the Federated Malay States—chiefly, of course, 
rubber—there are employed 95,000 natives of India; 40,000 Chinese; 23,000 
Malays, of whom half are Javanese. Sir William Taylor, who has taken 
keen interest in the immigration of natives of India and to whom the success 
of the organisation of it is largely due, has kindly described it for me as 
follows: 

Systematic recruiting in India of labour for the Federated Malay 
States is permitted by the Government of India in the Presidency of Madras 
only. To facilitate the introduction of this labour a weekly service each 
way, in large and well-found steamers specially adapted for the purpose, 
is maintained by the British India Steam Navigation Company under 
contract with, and subsidised by the Government. Depots are kept up 
at Madras and Negapatam for the accommodation of labourers waiting to 
embark for the Malay Peninsula, a European Superintendent with a suffi¬ 
cient staff being in charge at each place. Native agents are stationed in 
all districts of the Madras Presidency to assist in recruiting labour. 

“ Depots are maintained at Penang and Port Swettenham. the ports of 
disembarkation for the accommodation of labourers on arrival and before 
proceeding to estates. An Indian Immigration Department, with head¬ 
quarters at Penang, looks after immigration and controls arrangements both 
in India and the Malay Peninsula. The cost of the passage of labourers 
from South India to the Malay Peninsula is defrayed from a Fund known 
as the Immigration Fund into which the proceeds of an assessment levied on 
all employers of Tamil labour is paid. This assessment is paid by Govern¬ 
ment departm^ints as well as by private employers, and is calculated upon 
the number of days’ work done for each employer by his Tamil labourers. 
Employers desiring to increase their labour force by recruiting from India 
obtain from the Immigration Department licences for some of the most 
capable of their Tamil labourers whom they send over to Southern India. 
The licences provide that the labourers recruited thereunder shall be 
introduced into the Federated Malay States free of debt and that the cost 
of their bringing over shall not be charged against them. An estate on 
which the health is good and the management popular can obtain in this 
way large numbers of labourers at a cheap rate. It should be noted that 
no Indian labourers are now recruited under indenture, and all are at 
liberty at any time to leave their employment on a month’s notice. 

“ Estates on which Indian labour is employed are visted at frequent 
intervals by the officers of the Immigration Department with a view to 
seeing that the provisions of “ Indian Immigration Enactment ” for the 
preservation of the health and welfare of the labourers are bein;;j observed. 
It is the duty of these officers to see that the labourers are healthy and well 
cared for, that their house accommodation is sufficient and proper, that 
there is a sufficient supply of wholesome water, that the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments are sufficient and proper, that provision is made for the medical 
attendance of the sick, that a sufficient quantity of medicine of good 
quality is provided, and that suitable and sufficient hospital accommodation 
is available. The enactments dealing with the subject further provide that 
in the event of estates or localities where Indian labourers are employed 
being found unsuitable or unfit for thejr residence or employment the 
further employment of labourers in such places may be prohibited. 
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COFFEE. 

Cnops and Supply. 

The information in this article has been largely compiled from the 
August number of The Spice Mill^ to which interesting paper full acknow¬ 
ledgements are due. 

The 1911-12 coffee crop amounted to nearly seventeen and a half 
million bags (17,453,000) of which Rio and Santos contributed about twelve 
and a half million bags. Of this crop a little over seventeen million bags 
were delivered by the beginning of last July and the world’s visible supply 
of coffee on 1st August 1912 was eleven million bags (11,031,983), very 
little more than it was on a similar date last year (10,884,862). 

The consumption of coffee in America, which claims to be the largest 
user of this commodit\% is on the increase, and the price is correspondingly 
rising. 

The above quoted authority states that the British Consul at Sao 
Paulo in Brazil reports as follows on the prospects of the coming crop. 
“ Predictions have appeared lately in the foreign press to the effect that the 
Sao Paulo coffee crop for 1912-13 will be exceptionally large, and that, 
consequently, the market value of the commodity is bound to decline 
heavily. In this case the wish is assuredly father to the thought. There 
exist at the present time no data upon which to base a reliable calculation 
as to the size of the coming coffee crop in this State. One important fact, 
however, must be borne in mind in this connection, namely, that during the 
month of August last year the coffee districts throughout the State were 
subjected to the very unusual experience of a spell of sharp frost. It is the 
opinion of experienced planters at Sao Paulo that the result of such visita¬ 
tion is to diminish, in marked degree, the productive power of the coffee 
shrubs not only during the season immediately following upon the frost but 
during the next following season also. The general opinion held in Sao 
Paulo is that the coming crop will not greatly exceed nine million bags,” 

In Java the Government Coffee crop has been estimated for this year 
at 7,344,()()0 pounds, the crop for several proceeding years having been four 
to four and a half million pounds. In Columbia a prolonged dry season, 
and a plague of locusts, render it probable that the coming coffee crop 
will be considerably reduced. In Nicaragua there are said to be abotit 
70,000 acres of coffee, holding twenty-eight million trees, five million of 
which are young and not yet in bearing. Good prospects obtained this 
year, but heavy rain on the open blo.ssom did a great deal of damage, and 
the crop is estimated at about half the usual amount. 

All this tends to show that prices are likely to rule high this year, 
and the market to be a good one. 

The following telegrams dated lOth September appeared the other day 
lor fbe Indian Papers :— 

. “A message to the Tiwes from Rio de Janeiro states that frost has 
severely damaged flowering coffee in many districts. It is yet too early to 
judge of the effects on the growing crop, but high prices are practically 
certaio. 


R. D. A. 
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FUNGUS NOTES. 

Qummosls of Pi*unuo and CItrua. 

An interesting paper by O. Butler was published a short time ago in 
the Annals of Botany^ Vol. XXV, No. XCVII, p. 107, under the title: * A 
Study on Guinmosis of Pruiius and Citrus, with observations on Squaniosis 
and Exanthenia of the Citrus.* It is proposed in this article to give som^ 
account of the results arrived at in Butler’s paper so far as gummosis is 
concerned, arid to leave the consideration of that part dealing with squa- 
mosis and exanthema for a subsequent article. 

Distribution and History »—Guinmosis of Prunus and Citrus occurs 
in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Spain and America, as 
well as in Sicily, the Azores, and in India. The disease has never assumed 
serious proportions on Prunus but has been responsible for a large amount 
of damage in the case of Citrus. In St. Michael, in the Azores, ft first 
appeared in 1834,. and was at its height in 1840, when it caused the destruc¬ 
tion of a large proportion of the citrus trees of the island. By the year 1873 
it was no longer feared, though it still occurred. It subsequently made its 
appearance in Portugal, Sicily, Spain Corsica and Algeria. It seriously 
affected the groves of New South Wales between 1860 and 1870, and 
appeared in California in 1875, in Florida/in 1876. * 

Descriplion,'-‘The first external signs of the disease are the occur-, 
rence of raised places on the epidermis or of drops of gum on its surface. 
As the disease progresses, the swollen spots on the epidermis burst and 
allow the gum to flow out, while in those cases where the first sign was the 
occurrence of small drops on the surface, the progress of the disease 
simply increases the flow of gum. At the stage when gum has appeared 
on the surface of the bark, the inner bark, or cortex, will be found to be 
permeated to a. greater or les^ extent. The infiltrated bark subsequently 
dies, cracks, curls and sloughs off. Severe cases of gummosis are always 
accompanied by chlorosis, that is the disappearance of the green colouring 
matter of the plant, whose green parts become yellow ; this probably results 
from a decrease in the absorption of mineral nutriment by the roots, 
brought about by the partial destruction of the bark which entails a partial 
starvation of the roots as regards the food*supply from the leaves. On 
cutting a slightly affected branch, two or more years old, through a diseased 
area, it will be found that the damage first arises in the young wood which 
has just been formed by the cambinin. ‘’ The diseased area is fusoid in 
form from the greater development of the diseased .'tissues near the point of 
gum accumulation and their lesser and lesser development as one proceeds 
further away. The gum exudes cn masse from the centre of the sickle, 
but as one proceeds towards its extremities it will appear in droplets 
of decreasing magnitude and separated with larger intervening spaces 
of appare,ritly healthy tissue. The gum in the centre of the sickle is 
more or less tinted yellow, depending on its age, whereas that pearling from 
the tissues at its extremities is always colourless. 

“ If sections afe now cut at various distances' above or below the 
centre of disease, it will be found that gum ' formation b^oceeds downward 
lo a much less extent than upward. Further-more, if we imagine a line 
drawn through the* middle of the pathognomic tissues, it will be found, as 
one proceeds upwards and downwards, that, tne gumming sickle diminishes 
in . 

Gumming: may attack the stems, small branches. leaves or fruit, and 
may affect the tree locally or generally, according to external circumstances 
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and the species attacked. It may aris^ aiitogeneously, that is to say, with- 
out direct outside cause, or may be induced by the attacks of insects or 
fungi, or by any other form of damage such as may result from wounds 
caused accidentally by. instruments or brought about by frost, sunburn, or 
the application of acids and poisons. 

As has been stated already, the gum pockets may be formed among the 
embryonic cells of the xylem ‘(the cells of the wood that have been formed 
most recently from the cambium). The cell walls of this tissue swell up- 
and give rise to the guni. This breaking down of the cell wall may proceed 
until all its layers are disorganued, when the cell contents become mixed 
with the gum ; or it may be arrested when only the two outer layers of the 
walls of certain of the cells have broken down, so that freed ceils contained 
by the third layer are left floating in the gum. In mild cases this dis¬ 
organization is confined to the embryonic xylem cells, but in more serious 
attacks it may extend to the ^cambium, the medullary rays, and the older 
cells of the xylem. When giimmosis is arrested, the young xylem cells 
become lignified (provided with woody walls), and the cambium proceeds fo 
lay down normal tissue so that the gum pockets are enclosed in healthy 
wood. 

Cause ,—For an outbreak of the disease the simultaneous occurrence of 
two factors *is necessary, namely, active growth and a free supply of 
moisture. Butler believes that the formation of gum is due to the hydrolysis 
of the cell walls of the voting xylem. Exactly how this is brought about is 
uncertain, but he is inclined to think th^t it is not due to the action of an 
enzyme. He puts forward good reasons for believing that gumming is not 
produced by the oxidation of the cell walls, nor by the direct action of a 
cellulose-dissolving enzyme: two theories which have been suggested by 
previous writers. 

It will be seen from this that ^^umming is likely to occur when trees are 
grown in heavv, badly drained soils, or in suitable soils underlaid by an 
impermeable subsoil. Furthermore, it may be encouraged by excessive 
irrigation, or by high fertility of the soil combined with want of drainage or 
excessive irrigation ; or by the too great applicatipn of manures, especially 
of nitrogenous manures; and, lastly, by continuous wet weather at the 
commencement of the growing period. These factors may either induce 
the disease or encourage its development on wounded trees or on those 
attacked by insects or fungi. 

Preventive atid Remedial Measures ,—When the disease is traceable 
to wounds, or to the action of insects or fungi, preventive and remedial 
measures must deal with these agencies, and need not be discussed at 
length here. Preventive measures in the case of autogenous outbreaks of 
the disease should aim at attention to drainage, irrigation, manuring. The 
use of resistant stocks , and of high budding also possesses a preventive 
effect. The maximum resistance is exhibited by Citrus trifoliata and 
C. ainara, the bitter orange. The rough lemon, shaddock, orange and 
citron exhibit intermediate resistance in the order given; while the lemon is 
highly susceptible. Applications of salt at the rate of from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. 
per tree are suggested as being likely to prove of value io preventing 
gumming. Certain other minor preventive measures are also mentioned. 

The most important remedial measure is attention to drainage. Slitting 
of the bark, crosswise, longitudinally, or spirally, gives some alleviatioa 
when trees are subject to gummosis irregularly or accidentally. The excision, 
of all tissues affected, both bark and wood infiltrated the gum, cannot be 
recoininendea; excision should be confined to the dead bark pnly. 
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Exanthema and Squamoels of Citpua, 

The following article contains in a condensed form the information 
given by O. Butler on these two diseases in his paper in The Annals of 
Botany^ Vol. XXV, p. 107. It may be looked upon as a continuation of 
the article on Gummosis. 

Sy into ins of Exanthema ,—This disease is at present only known 
in the United States, where it affects all varieties of citrus of all 
ages that are growing on dry permeable soils or an light soils overly¬ 
ing an impermeable subsoil. The parts characteristically affected are 
the small branches, shoots, and occasionally the fruits. Frequently, the 
definite syintoms are preceded by a luxuriant growth and dark colour of 
the foliage, and by the presence of thick-skinned fruit. Then the shoots 
become more or less stained beneath the epidermis by a yellowish-brown 
substance, and begin to die back. If this synitom is not observed, another 
conclusive indication is that the fruit becomes stained and its epidermis is 
so hardened that it cracks and splits on account of the pressure of the 
growing pulp cells. In more advanced stages of the disease the young 
shoots swell at the nodes—occasionally also at the internodes as the shoots 
grow older; in some cases the pustules may alternate with nodal swellings. 
On the older branches nodal swellings are not produced, but the pustules 
may become very numerous and a small amount of gum may be observed in 
them. Gum may also exude through the bark in small amounts. When 
swellings and pustules are not formed on the shoots and branches, an exces¬ 
sive number of buds may be produced which may develop into short 
branches with yellow foliage; so that a witches* broom effect is brought 
about. 

Cross sections of the diseased shoots show that the swellings are due 
to an accumulation of gum formed from the young xylem cells, as in 
gummosis ; that the pustules are caused by excessive growth of the cortical 
tissues accompanied by a sickle-shaped patch of young xylem containing 
gum pockets ; aiid that the rings of growth are well marked and are too 
numerous to be considered as variations in growth due to seasonal changes. 
The malady is very similar to gummosis, and is only differentiated from it by 
the occurrence of the erumpent pustules. These are possibly caused by 
the circumstances that the epidermis first becomes inelastic arid checks 
normal growth and then bursts ; after this vigorous or excessive growth 
recommences. 

Cause of Exanthema ,—This disease is so similar in most respects to 
gummosis that its occurrence is in all probability dependent on the same 
conditions, namely vigorous growth coinciding with an abundant supply of 
moisture. At the same time the abnormally large number of rings of 
growth indicates clearly that there has been a fairly rapid alternation of 
favourable and unfavourable conditions for development. This might be 
brought about by a quick alternation of climatic' conditions, or by fre¬ 
quently recurring changes in the available supply of \vater. The last 
is clearly the cause in this case. The light soils on which plants with the 
disease are found become readily saturated with water, which they as 
readily lose. 

It has been discovered.p^fcessive applications of organic nitrogenous 
pianures increase the severity ,of exanthema, in Florida ; while inorganic 
manures have a les^ marked effect. Butler suggests that this is due to the 
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fact that nitrogenous manures stimulate growth, and tl^at organic manures 
in which the nitrogen is only rendered available by the process of nitrifica¬ 
tion are only so altered when the soil is sufficiently damp. Thus the 
growth stimulus due to the nitrogen takes effect at the very time when an 
ample supply of water is available and when the presence of that water has 
already induced a vigorous growth in the trees. 

Cultivation is another factor that increases the susceptibility of citrus 
to the disease. Swingle and Webber suggest that this is because the sur¬ 
face roots are destroyed and the remainder are forced to grow down into 
an unsuitable subsoil, Butler believes, however, that this is not the true 
explanation, but that cultivation increases nitrification, particularly in humid 
climates, while it prevents excessive evaporation from the soil. 

Remedial Measures ,—The object to be aimed at in preventing or 
remedying the disease is to produce a uniformity in the water and in the 
nitrogen-supply, which will give rise to regular, and not to fluctuating,^ 
growth. Thus drainage, especially on soil overlying an impermeable layer,* 
is a matter of importance, as is the correct regulation of irrigation water 
where irrigation is necessary. Care should be taken to increase the humus 
content of light soils, and applications of nitrogenous manures should be 
carefully regulated. Heavy fertilisation with phosphatic and potassic 
manures is also frequently found to be useful, as these have a restraining 
influence on growth. It may also be desirable to discontinue excessive 
cultivation, especially in soils underlain by an impermeable subsoil; and 
merely to apply mulches of different kinds to the soil, according to the 
material available. 

Symptoms of Squamosis ,—This is at present limited in distribution 
to Florida and Southern California, and is a disease confined to the orange 
tree. The conditions which favour its occurrence are prevalent only 
infrequently, so that the disease is rare; moreover it develops extremely 
slowly on affected trees. The chief characteristic is a sealing of the bark 
which may occur on the limbs or on the trunk, where it first appears as a 
single scale or group of scales. When the attack commences on the trunk 
or main limbs, the leaves do.not turn yellow until much later and the tree 
may live for fifteen or twenty years. In fact in these instances, an attack 
is often hard to identify, as scaling of the bark majr arise from other causes, 
while there are no indications of disease in the foliage and there is no 
definite correlation with environmental conditions, 

Squamosis Commences as a rounded or an irregular sloughing bf the 
bark about an inch or somewhat less in diameter. The detached bark soon 
dies and curls more or less. This curling reveals the underlying cortical 
tissues which are warty, white, or white with a yellow tinge, and somewhat 
mealy. When a piece of bark'falls, a pustule will be found beneath it; this 
pustule has a depression in the middle, from which gum frequently oozes. 
In some cases the pustular out-growth becomes less prominent, especially 
in advanced cases, and is replaced by a general swelling of the cortex lying 
below the epidermis^' This causes the bark to flake off in large strips. On 
shoots and water sprouts, shield-shaped, raised spots are formed which are 
discoloured beneath the epidermis. These become hard, and the epidermis 
ruptures round their margins. In more serious attacks the spots are larger 
and less definite in outline. Cracks parallel to*the axis the shoot occur 
in them, and the disease producing tissues from distinct swellings on the 
shoots .—Agricultural News.' 
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Solentiflo Offloer’s Papers. 

CIX.— Prevention of the Introduction of Insect Pests and 
Fungoid Diseases of Plants. 

Some of the most destructive pests and diseases known in Agriculture 
are those which have been transported from their native locality to other 
regions on, or with, their food plant. Insect pests are likely to be mnoh 
inore^destnictive when they are transported to new localities for several 
reasons. In their native environment they are very often controlled by 
natural enemies, but in the new locality these natural enemies may be absent, 
while climatic and other conditions may also suit them better. 

The danger of the introduction into India of insect pests through the 
importation of plants for foreign countries is a very serious one, and 
becomes more serious each year as the communication and trade with other 
portions of the world becomes larger, and more rapid. 

Lefroy states that of the destructive species of Scale Insects in India 
two-thirds have been introduced. The Green Bug (Lecanitim viride) 
which has done so much harm to the coffee in the Nilgiris, and elsewhere, 
was originally imported from Ceylon, The danger of importing a destruc¬ 
tive scale insect on Tea is considerable; no rubber plants should be 
imported into India without due precautions. 

Any scheme for controlling insect ^nd fungoid pests in India must be 
considered under three heads. First the prevention of the introduction of 
new diseases from any place outside the country. Second to control the 
spreading of pests which have already been introduced, but which are con¬ 
fined to certain localities, by preventings their introduction into new localities 
in the country. Thirdly to deal with the existing pests in those localities 
where they exist. 

The subject of preventing, or at least’ controlling the introduction of 
pests and diseases by the importation of plants is one which has been grap¬ 
pled with in most countries where agricultural industries are large and 
important. In the United States nursery-men are prohibited from sending 
out plants on which insect pests are present, and a process of fumigation 
is adopted as a matter of ordinary daily routine. The United States, the 
West Indies, Cape Colony, Australia, Ceylon, and mainy European countries, 
have introduced legislation to protect themselves against the importation of 
plant diseases. 
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These countries have adopted legislation which in the first place 
regulates the importation of plants, secondly treats all imported plants on 
arrival at the ports of entry, and lastly provides for quarantine and inspec* 
tion of plants after their arrival if necessary. 

Fungoid diseases need different treatment to insect pests and are harder 
to deal with, as often the fungus cannot be destroyed by any treatment. 
Therefore plants and plant material on which any serious fungus disease 
is present should not be admitted into any country where that disease 
does not exist, and such plants should be destroyed at the port of entry. 
Again, plants coming from a country or locality in which they are subject 
to any serious fungoid disease should not be admitted into any country where 
that disease does not exist. A good.example of an instance where such a 
precaution should be adopted is the case of the witch broon disease of 
Cacao in Surinam, a fungoid disease somewhat similar to the Saudalwdod 
disease in this country. No Cacao—growing country should import cacao 
plants from Surinam for fear of introducing this disease, and in fact most 
Cacao—growing countries prohibit by law such importation. 

In the case of fungi which are not so serious in their effects it is not 
necessary to prohibit importation, but merely to free the imported plants 
from spores and mycelium actually on them. For this purpose they should 
be treated on arrival at the port of entry with Bordeaux Mixture, Corrosive 
Sublimate, or some other suitable fungicid'e, before they are delivered to 
the importer. This is the process adopted in many countries with imported 
sugarcane plants, pine-apple suckers, cotton seed for planting, and so on, 
and it is the process which should be adopted with Tea seed imported into 
this country, or from one district to another in the country. 

Insect pests are more easily killed and their importation more easily 
controlled. Scale Insects should be especially guarded against. To prevent 
the importation of insect pests a process of fumigation of imported plants 
on their arrival at the port of entry with hydrocyanic gas is now adopted 
in most agricultural countries. 

The first law dealing with the subject in the West Indies was made in 
Jamaica in 1884; this was amended in 1891, and under these laws all plants 
introduced into Jamaica are now fumigated. In 1890 Trinidad followed suit 
with a law prohibiting the importation of diseased sugarcanes and the scope 
of the law was widened in 1894. During the years 1895 to 1908 all the other 
West Indian Islands passed laws making it possible to prohibit the impor¬ 
tation of plants from certain places, and since 1908 laws have been passed 
in all these Colonies making provision for the introduction of plants 
under conditions which, as far as possible, reduce the risk of introducing 
new pests and diseases. As mentioned above many European countries, 
the United States, and most of the British Colonies now have similar legis¬ 
lation, and the matter is at present under consideration for India. (See 
Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. V., p. 504). 

The legislation adopted in the West Indies at the advice of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture makes provisions under the following heads. 
First total prohibition ; second destruction of badly infested plants on 
arrival; third, treatment of plants on arrival to kill pests or diseases which 
may be known or suspected to be on them; and fourth, inspection of 
suspected plants from time to time for a certain period with power to destroy 
such plants if they are found within that time to be affected with any 
serious pest or disease. 
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The law adopted by Grenada is a good example of such legislation* 
Under this law the Governor can by proclamation prohibit, or restrict, the 
importation of any particular seeds or plants from any particular country 
or place if necessary. Cacao plants from Surinam were prohibited on* 
account of the witch broom disease for instance. In Cape Colony and 
Natal the Importation of coffee plants from India and Ceylon was at one 
time, and probably is now, prohibited on account of leaf disease. 

The Governor in the same way has power to proclaim that any, or all, 
imported seeds and plants shall be subjected to a process of disinfection at 
the port of entry. This proclamation was made and all imported plants 
are disinfected at the Government expense by the Agricultural Officer in 
charge of the Botanic Station at Grenada. 

This Agricultural Officer, who is usually a Botanist, Entomologist, or 
Mycologist, and in any case an an important European officer of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, has power to destroy a consignment of plants if he 
considers it necessary. He also has power to inspect imported plants after 
they have been delivered to the importer. In practice the former power 
was seldom exerted, but it was a very necessary one in the case of certain 
fungoid diseases; the latter power was useful in some cases to insure that 
a batch of diseased plants had been freed, from scales for instance, by 
fumigation. 

The Agricultural Officer also had powers of discretion given to him, and 
was allowed to pass certain consignments of plants and seeds without 
disinfection if he considered that it was safe to do so. For instance garden 
and vegetable seeds imported from well known Firms, and packed in air 
tight cases, or sealed packages, were not disinfected. 

In practice this law worked well and smoothly, and fumigation was 
found to be cheap, easy, and effective. In a small island like Grenada with 
few ports it was naturally much easier to work such laws than it would be 
in a country like India, with an immense sea board and numbers of Native 
States. Still, even in India, the difficulties are probably not insuperable, and 
the danger run by indiscriminate importation of plants is enormous. 

(To be continued.) 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


Nitnollm* 


In a recent issue of Nature^ the following table of percentage of Nitro¬ 
gen and approximate comparative prices was given .~ 



Content of 

1 

Price 


Nitrogen. 

1 per ton. 


Sulphate of Ammonia from gasworks. 

1975% 

;f.l3 0 0 

Nitrate of Soda from Chili . 

15'5 % 

9 15 0 

Nitrate of Lime made by electricity .. 

1275% 

8 10 0 

Calcium Cyanamide made by electricity 


10 0 0 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.RA.S I. 

Lime in Mysore Soils,— On page 487 of the present volume some¬ 
thing was said about the Lime content of the soil in the Bababudin District. 
Mr. Oliver has called attention to a mistake, the soil in which the Lime con¬ 
tent was estimated came from Hospet Estate and not Santaveri Estate. 
Hospet Estate is not on the Bababudins proper, but is situated on a flat 
some distance from the slopes of these hills, and its soil is dissimilar to the 
Bababudin soils. Apologies are tendered for making this mistake. The 
Lime content of the Bababudin soils is still open to doubt it would appear. 

Phosphatic Fertilisers, —Referring to what was said in these columns 
about Bernard’s Phosphate (p. 497) Messrs. T. Stanes & Co., write calling 
attention to their “ Flour Phosphate.” This fertiliser was described in the 
Planters' Chronicle, Vol. V, p. 81. It is prepared from the phosphatic 
nodules obtained in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. These nodules are 
ground very fine by special machinery so that the resulting product is at 
least 95 fine. The Phosphoric Acid in it is in an insoluble form and only 
slowly becomes available so that like Bernard’s Phosphate it is a slow acting 
fertiliser. Messrs. Stanes & Co., say in their letter that an analysis they 
had made a few days ago of Flour Phosphate showed it to contain 25*42% 
of total Phosphoric Acid. The price is Rs. 45 per ton, so that the price 
works out at one anna and 3'2 pies per pound of Phosphoric Acid which, as 
they point out, compares very favourably with the lowest prices of Phos¬ 
phatic fertilisers. 

Fuel Trees for Tea Estates, —This subject was raised by the Delegate 
for Wynaad at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. and the notes on 
certain suitable trees given below were handed over to this Department with 
the request that they might be publised in the Chronicle in the hope that 
some expressions of opinion on the subject would be eRcited from Tea 
planters who had any experience of growing fuel, 

“ Wattle, —One of the v'arious Australian and Tasmanian Acacias 
valued to some extent for their wood and their bark which is rich in tanning: 
for tanbark the most important species are Acacia decurrens, or (if it is 
distinct from this as appears to be the case) A, mollissima the common black 
wattle, also called green or feathered wattle and A, pycnantha, the broad- 
leafed or golden wattle. The silver wattle A. dealbata, closely allied to the 
black wattle, is distinguished by the ashen colour of its young foliage and is a 
taller tree of moister and ground. Its bark is inferior but is considerably 
used for lighter leathers. 

“ Other species yieldingare A. Saligna [A. leiophylla) the 
black wood or lightwood, A, melanoxylon, the native bickory (A. subporosa) 
A, Penninervi, etc. Several wattles yield a gum resembling Gum Arabic 
somewhat exported for use hi cotton printing as an adhesive etc. the prin¬ 
ciple sources of this produce are the black wattle, the broad- leafed wattle 
and A. homolophylla, 

“ As regards practical results, I found the A, decurrens and the A. 
melanoxylon the best, but great care should be exercised regards planting 
of sameif to be used for fuel I should suggest it being planted along a 
roadside, 20 yards either side—but entirely by itself as it spreads itself 
quickly by running roots—so as to facilitate transport, but if this cannot be 
done, then in swamps not too wet or steep hillsides, where landslips are 
likely to occur: but it should in all cases be planted apart from any 
other trees or bushes. Seed can be had very cheaply from the Manager of 
Yellapatty Estate, Ellapatti P.O., Travancore, S. India. 
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“ Another good fuel tree and oiie which I found the best for the purpose 
in the High Range is the Eucalyptus or “ Gum Tree.” I found the Red 
Gum the best, but the Blue Giim or C. globultm has been extensively planted 
in low lying Districts and both it and the Red Gum are recommended for 
planting in malarious districts for the purpose of counteracting miasmatic 
influences. From the extreme hardness or the fibrous character of the 
bark, some are known as “ Iron-bark,” or “ stringy bark trees ” and others 
are distinguished as Mountain-ash ; “ Box ” or Mahogany trees etc.” 

This subject has been under discussion before, and upon referring to 
the Forest Department they recommended Cullenea excelsa (Tamil, Malai 
Konji or Vellepa) RtidCalophy lit tin inophy Hunt (Tamil, f*onnay) as being 
suitable trees to cultivate for fuel. A description of these trees was pub¬ 
lished in the Sc, O. Note. 106 (Vol. VI., p. 206.) A planter also recommended 
Melia duhia^ the Giant Neem, as a good fuel tree (Sc. O. Note III. Vol. VI. 
p, 298.) Various species of Eucalyptus are also worthy of trial and a list 
of the varieties available at the Lai Bagh Gardens, Bangalore, was given in 
the Chronicle^ (Sc. O. Note. 130 Vol. VL, p. 565) while an article on the 
subject appeared as Sc. O. Paper No. 62 (Vol. VL, p. 235.) Recently seed of 
several species of Oasurina were obtained from the Lai Bagh for a planter 
who is experimenting with fuel trees. This completes the references to the 
subiect in the Chronicle and it is hoped that any planters who have experi¬ 
ence of these or other trees as fuel will publish notes on them. 

NitroUrtkfor Coffee, —At the Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. an inter- 
estingdiscussion took place about Nitrolim anditseffacts upon Coffee. Although 
no definite figures were produced there appeared to be a general agreement 
that this fertiliser does have a good effect upon the coffee, and it was evident 
that a great deal of interest was being taken in its use. The mixture recom¬ 
mended at the Annual Meeting in 1910 has produced some excellent results 
on some soils in Coorg. This does not mean that the mixture is suitable for 
all soils and climates but as it has given good results in some cases perhaps 
it is worth a more extended trial. 

The mixture recommended was 5 parts of Basic Slag, 3 parts Sulphate 
of Potash, and 4 parts of Nitrolim. This will give a fertiliser containing 
about 7’5% available Phosphoric Acid, 11% of Potash, and 6% of 
Nitrogen. It should be applied at the rate of about six cwts. per acre 
in February or March. It is by no means certain that this is the best time 
to apply such a mixture, and work is now being undertaken to try and dis¬ 
cover the best time to apply different fertilisers to Coffee. Till more 
knowledge on the subject is forthcoming it would appear best, however, to 
apply such a mixture as this in the dry weather before the monsoon and 
blossom showers. When Nitrolim is applied by itself it should be put out 
at the rate of two cwts. per acre, broad-casted and lightly worked into the 
top soil. Complaints are often made that it is difficult stuff to apply and 
that it burns the hands of the coolies. It should be first mi.\ed with about 
nine times its bulk of dry soil. This renders it much more easy of applica¬ 
tion, The following references to this fertiliser and its application in the 
Planters' Chronicle may prove of use to those particularly interested on 
the subjectVol, V. pp. 366, 385. Vol. VI. pp. 90, 632,704. Vol. VII. 

p. 188. 


R, D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at Meppadi Club^ on Sept. 11th 1912. 

Present.—M essrs. Eg^rn, Macleod, G. C. Parker, Powell, Stewart Vernede 
and C. E Abbott (Honorary Secretary). 

Mr. Stewart in the Chair. 

1789. Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed. 

1790. Denudation of Tambracherry Ghaut. —Read letter from 
Mr. Foulkes, District Forest Officer, North Malabar, with reference to 
para. 1779. The Meeting resolved to thank Mr. Foulkes for his \ery, 
interesting letter. Members are requested to send any information to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

1791. Sale of Westward Ho Bungalow. —The Honorary Secretary 
informed the Meeting that the purchase money for this Rs.2,500 had been 
credited to the account of the Association. 

1792. Grant to Vayitri Club. —Proposed that the sum of Rs.500 be 
paid from the funds of the Association to the Vayitri Club Committee for 
the purpose of building two bedrooms, and generally improving the Club. 
—Carried unanimously. 

1793. Stray Dogs in Bazaars. —Mr. Stewart informed^the Meeting 
that the Taluq Board had decided to enforce the proposed regulation (See 
para. 1787). 

1794. Schools on Estates. —Mr. Stewart also informed the Meeting 
that grants may be obtained up to Rs.lOO for putting up a building and a 
certain monthly amount depending on attendance through the Government 
Inspector of Schools, Calicut. For sums over Rs.lOO application has to be 
made to the Educational Board, Madras. Mr. Stewart was thanked for the 
information he had obtained. 

1795. U. P. A. S. I. Meetings 1912. —Read a letter from Mr. Nicolls 
giving his report on the Proceedings:— 

“ I much regret being unable to attend the meeting of your Association 
to-morrow. 

“ I am afraid, except as a name, my representation as delegate from the 
Wynaad was a very poor one, and it is to be much regretted that Mr. 
Waddington was unable to be present. As the majority of those attending 
this year were making their first appearance as delegates at a U. P. A. S, I. 
Meeting, you will all no doubt miss those interesting speeches which have 
been made by delegates at past meetings—men who have got over the first 
stage of shyness and so learnt the way of speaking. A considerable amount 
of discussion on various subjects took place in Committee, most of which 
will never be printed. The Chairman treated us with a lenient hand, and I 
am certain he himself was pleased to see so much new blood present. 

“ It is unnecessary for me to remark on subjects at any length. Mr. 
Abbott will be much better able to explain any knotty points to you than 
I can. 

“ The Secretary’s report was, as could only be expected, a very brief 
summary of the work done during the year. 
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“ The Chairman’s opening speech, I am certain, you will all agree, was 
tactful and to the point. 

“The member of the Legislative Council The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 
Hamilton was unfortunately unable to be present. 

“ Finance .—^This is a matter Mr. Abbott will tell you all about. 

“ Weights and Measures ,—An ever recurring part of the Agenda was 
ably dealt with by Mr. Hughes, a former member of your Association. 

“ Roads and Railways ,—I did not vote for your Association as regards 
Mr, Hughes’ resolution, but I feel certain that you all must hope that those 
millions Mr. Hughes and his seconder have set their eyes upon may be 
spent on Raiiway extension in Indi i, and that South India may receive some 
share. 

“ Cattle trespass,--Ahev considerable discussion in Committee I put 
a resolution before the meeting which was eventually carried. The opinion 
of those members objecting were, that no legislation was wanted, and that 
the present Act was sufficient, Delegates were given a brief summary of 
Mr. Stewart’s case, but it was impossible to pass a resolution on same. 

“ The Indian Tea Cess ,—A resolution was put by the Chair that the 
cess be renewed for another five years and was carried unanimously. Mr. 
Jackson spoke very much to the point. There is no doubt that the Fund 
has done good work and may be expected to continue doing so. We have 
been assured by prominent promoters of our industry that years of plenty 
lie before us. If so we shall not feel the small amount we contribute out 
of our prosperity. 

“ Enticement of Labour ,—This is a matter which you have hnd much 
before you of late. There is little doubt that there is a growing opinion 
pmongst some Associations that labour matters are not receiving sufficient 
attention. I may say without ample labour it is impossible to derive the 
full benefits from the Scientific Department. A scheme of registration was 
put before the Meeting and Mr. Abbott gave your views on the subject. A 
Sub-Committee was appointed to receive the opinions of the various Asso¬ 
ciations with a view to try and harmonize this into a workable scheme. I 
am afraid they have a hard task in front of them. All schemes can be 
improved on, but they must first be given a trial run. It may be impossi¬ 
ble to present a scheme which would be unanimously adopted, but I feel 
certain that a start should be made. The Goodfellows were represented to 
us as wolves in sheep’s clothing; they may have not intended to cover them¬ 
selves in such unpleasant garb. There is little doubt that the circular 
issued by their agents in the Shevaroys must have upset the labour in that 
district. It would not be felt at the present moment when probably all 
coolies are under contract, but it is certain to make itself felt when coolies 
return to their country and find a * Zemindari * ready to further explain. 
The Goodfellows admitted themselves that ‘ From the Dorai in India to the 
Dorai in Ceylon ’ would in all probability be read by the cooly as we chose 
to read it. They admitted that thousands of their circulars had been 
issued and that any harm done could not be undone. Messrs, Carson & Co. 
were bound to do the best they could in their own defence, and they have 
done it well, ably backed up by the Ceylon papers. The Ceylon papers 
scorn the idea of * crimping ’ by a Ceylon man. The island has improved 
since the day and only ‘ man is vile.’ It may be so—we hope so. 

• 

“ Ceylon recruiters have started agencies in the midst of districts where 
we have been recruiting our total requirements from for many years. A 
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census of the population in those districts of available people as ‘ estate 
labourers* would, I think, prove to the Ceylon recruiters, that probably every 
cooly recruited by them from those districts was in all probability an 
advanced cooly of some estate in S. India. 

Non-Service of Weirrants. —I had instructions from your Asso¬ 
ciation to represent the difficulties two members of your Association had in 
bringing accused to trial even after warrants had been served. 1 was 
unable to give full details and Mr. Abbott kindly informed the delegates. 

I hope these cases will not be allowed to drop. 

“ Trees suitable for fuel and timber, —Mr. Anstead promised to deal 
with this matter in the Planters' Chronicle. 

“ Election of Office Bearers. —I voted for the members who were 
elected on your behalf. I think the choice was a good one. The electionr 
of Mr. Abbott as Chairman was a very popular one, and I am certain 
the honour done to him and your Association will be much appreciated 
by. you all." 

Mr. Nicolls was thanked for his services and his letter was ordered to 
be published. 

The Honorary Secretary also read his report. 

“ In giving some account of anything of special interest to this Asso¬ 
ciation that happened at the Bangalore Meeting, I wish to thank one of our 
Members, Mr. Nicolls, who was present as a Nilgiri Delegate for a great deal 
of assistance. 1 hoped he would have been here to-day. Mr. Waddington 
whom you selected to represent you, was unfortunately unable to attend. 

I did all I could, but being in the Chair, it was sometimes rather difficult for 
me to represent your views as fully as I could have wished. So I am 
personally much obliged to Mr. Nicolls. We parsed a resolution to ask 
the Government of Madras to take steps to prevent cattle straying along 
the public roads, though some Delegates thought that it would have been 
better to have worked the matter through the S. I. Motor Union. We also 
voted in favour of renewing the Tea Cess for another 5 years. The opinion 
of the Tea Planting Associations throughout India is the same as ours, but 
I see that the Madras Correspondent of the Calcutta financial paper Capital 
thinks we ought to have gone against it. 

“ There was some discussion in Committee about the non-execution of 
warrants, and 3 resolutions proposed by the Nilgiri Association were carried 
by a majority. I voted against them on behalf of Wynaad, as if given effect 
to, they would hamper the issue of ‘ hand warrants ’ which we are allowed 
to have in Wynaad. The difficulty is that these warrants are not allowed 
to be used in the Nilgiris, and the planters there want them to be allowed 
under certain restrictions. 

“ A very interesting discussion 4rose over the methods of the Ceylon 
Recruiters, and the action taken by Governments outside India towards 
supplying their local planters with coolies at the expense of the public. 

“ The first subject has perhaps been sufficiently* ventilated. But 
planters in India must keep a look out for attempts made on Estates to get 
their coolies to leave them and emigrate. The European Recruiters deny 
all knowledge of such practices, but are unable to keep a proper check on their 
native Assistants: while a section of the Colombo Press commends such 
attempts as real smart work. The Colombo papers are also lavishing a 
great deal of abuse on the advertisement composed by Mr. Martin and 
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adopted by the U. P. A. S. I, designed to show the cooly that he can do 
better for himself by coming to work on plantations in India than by emi¬ 
grating. The annoyance this advertisement has caused shows its value to 
us, and I hope that if the bad language continues, Mr. Martin will find time 
to rub in some of the statements. 

“ With reference to the second part of the discussion Mr. F. M. Hamilton 
informed us that the Zanzibar Government is importing coolies from Bombay 
to work its plantations. These coolies appear to get free passages and 
other inducements. 

“ Mr. Hughes drew attention to what the Straits Government are doing 
to help planters there. And the question of emigration to the F. M. Straits 
is the most important matter we have before us at present. There were 
108,000 emigrants to Penang and other ports in 1911 from S. India, of these 
80,000 were coolies for plantation work. Mr. Hughes informed us that the 
Straits Government pays all expenses for recruiting and travelling, and 
hands the coolies over to the planters free of debt. A correspondent to 
whom I am much indebted for all the trouble he has taken in the matter 
has sent me some further information on the subject which is not at present 
for publication. But I may say that Mr. Hughes was quite correct. The 
Straits planters do get their coolies handed over free of debt, with all 
expenses paid by Government, but they have to pay a poll-tax of 6 dollars 
a head yearly. They consider this too much, and would prefer to do the 
recruiting themselves, and be free of the poll-tax. One would think they 
must be hard up for something to grumble at, for there are few planters in 
India or Ce^don who do not pay more than Rs.lO per head for Maistry’s 
commission, without mentioning the cost of recruiting and heavy losses in 
advances. Of course the conditions under which coolies can be employed 
in the Straits are onerous in the way of housing accommodation and medical 
attendance. But these conditions would exist in any case whether the 
coolies were recruited by Government or not. A Committee was appointed 
to suggest a scheme for improving the labour position, and the proposed 
scheme of registration is to be printed and circulated among District 
Associations with a view to coming to some definite conclusion before 
the next U. P. A. S. I. Meeting. I said that as far as Wynaad was con¬ 
cerned we were prepared to consider any registration scheme on its 
merits, provided, as a first step, Government agree to adopt it to pre¬ 
vent the emigration of advanced coolies and maistries, but otherwise 
not, I mentioned at a recent Meeting that Mr. Cammiadc, our Divi¬ 
sional Officer, had suggested that we ‘might induce coolies to take up 
land for paddy cultivation and so settle in the District: also that Government 
might perhaps grant the land on favourable terms, a plan which has been 
tried in Assam. 1 have seen it stated recently, that the system does not 
work well for the Assam planter, who finds that the cooly devotes all his 
time to his own work, and is never available for the estate. The plan has 
been tried here with Locals, with very much the same result: added to 
which they usually got hopelessly into debt. 

“ Several Associations have now agreed to subscribe to the U.P.A.S.I. 
on the 2 annas per acre basis, which we are already paying, on condition 
that the finances of the Central Association were put on a proper footing 
and fully enquired into. This has now been done.” 

The Meeting thanked Mr. Abbott for.his report, and congratulated him 
on being elected Chairman. It was decided, as so much important matter 
wqs discussed in Committee this year, that copies of the Book of Proceedings^ 
be supplied to Members of this Association. 
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1796. Talnq Board of Membership, —Read letter from the President, 
Wynaad Taluq Board. It was decided to nominate Mr. H. B. Winterbotham 
for re-election. 

1797. Bad Crain in Bazaar, —Read correspondence regarding 
Captain Willcock’s report and letter from Mr. Cammiade. Mr. Gillatt and 
Mr. Darkin were thanked for the trouble they had taken in the matter. 

1798. Analysis of Fertilisers, —Read letter from Mr. R. D. Anstead, 
Scientific Officer, forwarding a copy of the resolution passed at the U.P.A.S.I. 
Meeting, and asking to be informed what number of analyses Members of 
this Association are likely to require. Members are requested to inform 
the Honorary Secretary as soon as possible. 

1799. Post Office at Perrandotty, —Mr. G. C. Parker called atten¬ 
tion to the demand of the sum of Rs.264 by the Postinaster-Generali 
Madras, for opening this Post Office; which sum is not to be returned, 
though the General Manager of the Panora Company has offered to provide 
free quarters for the Postmaster and his office, and to guarantee the Depart¬ 
ment against any loss for a year, in case ot the Post Office not paying its 
way. Mr. Parker handed the correspondence to the Honorary Secretary. 
As the terms offered by the Panora Company have been considered suffi¬ 
cient in other cases of new Post Offices being established in planting districts 
it was resolved that the Postmaster-General be addressed on the subject. 

1800. Meppadi Club, —Mr. Egan gave notice that at the next Meeting 
he would propose that a grant of Rs. 1,000 be given to the Meppadi Club for 
the purpose of improving the building. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) J. C. STEWART, 

Chairman, 

( ,. ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hony, Secretary, 


iNDI.AN La'BOUR in MaLAYA. 

According to figures submitted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya the number of arrivals of Indian labourers 
for 1911 showed a material increase as compared with the previous years. 
The following returns show the net increase as represented by the difference 
between the number of arrivals and that of departures : 

Indian Labourers Entering and Leaving Malaya. 

Arrivals. Departures. Net Increase. 


1909 . 49,817 31,374 18,443 

1910 . 83.723 39,080 44,643 

.1911. 108,471 48,103 60,368 


These figures are considered * very satisfactory, and it is expected that 
those for 1912 will be equally good. The number of imigrants in January, 
1912, was about 12 per cent, more than in January 1911.— The India 
Rubber World, 
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FORESTS AND RAINFALL 

Sir W. Schlich, F,R.S., Professor of Forestry at Oxford, writing in the 
new edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” defines a forest as “ an 
area which is for the most part set aside for the production of timber and 
other forest produce, or which is expected to exercise certain climatic effects, 
or to protect the locality against injurious influences.” One of the most 
important of the climatic effects ascribed by some to forests is the increased 
amount of precipitation, not only in the forest areas themselves, but also in 
the country surrounding them, produced by the influence of the forests 
upon the moisture laden air which passes over them. 

Owing to the relatively small area of our forests and the rarity of serious 
floods or prolonged droughts, the question of the influence of forests upon 
rainfall has not received much attention in this country, but on the Conti¬ 
nent,—in France, Germany, and Au^^tria especially,—in America, and more 
recently, in India, the arguments for and against the existence of any 
influence have been put forward at great length, and sometimes with much 
energy. 

The literature on the subject is somewhat bewildering, not only on 
account of its extent, but also bec.'iuse of the surprising divergence of views 
entertained by different authorities. Most European and some American 
writers are in favour of the accuracy of the supposed forest influence, 
while other American authorities'maintain that the effect is entirely ficti¬ 
tious ; that the instrumental records which have been adduced in support of 
it are affected by errors brought about by differences of exposure in the 
forest and in the open, and that, if there is a connection between forests 
and climate, it is the latter which controls the growth of the former, the 
former having no appreciable effect on the climate. 

On one side the problem has been attacked by the historical method ; 
that is, the state of a forest and the amount of rainfall in its vicinity are 
compared together over as long a period as possible. On account of the lack 
of trustworthy records of rainfall for the long periods required, the fall is 
usually estimated from accounts of the condition of some stream or river in 
the neighbourhood. As an example of this method may be cited the case of 
the river Loire, which in former times afforded communication by water 
between Nantes and the central provinces of France. In 1551 the Marquis 
of Northampton went from Orleans to Nantes, with his suite, in “ five large, 
many-cabined boats,” whereas navigation is now impossible above Saumur, 
the distance of which from Nantes is less than half that of Orleans, This 
change is ascribed to the deforestation carried on extensively in the sur¬ 
rounding country in the seventeenth century, and the consequent diminution 
in the volume of water in the Loire due to diminished rainfall. It is here 
tacitly assumed that the general climate over Western Europe has remained 
unaltered throughout the period, and that any change in the climatic condi¬ 
tions is due to local forest influence, secular changes of climate being 
entirely overlooked. 

The strongest arguments in favour of the supposed influence are based 
upon observations at so-called “ parallel” stations, i.e., meteorological sta¬ 
tions are established within a forest area and in the open country round the 
forest, respectively, and a long series of simultaneous observations are 
made at all the stations. In nearly all localities where such observations 
have been carried out, an appreciable difference exists between the rainfall 
measured inside the forest and that measured outside, the forest station 
having an excess of precipitation over the “ parallel” station. A remarkable 
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example is that of Lintzel, in Honover. Tn 1882 the rainfhll at this station 
was considerably less than at most neighbouring stations. Young trees 
were planted round the station in 1877, and as they grew up the rainfall at 
Lintzel gradually increased in comparison with its neighbours, until in 1890 
it was generally in excess where in 1882 it had been in defect. The objec¬ 
tion urged against the historical method does not apply to this kind of 
reasoning, which appears conclusive on the face of it. In a series of recent 
papers in Meteorolo^ische Zeitsehrift, J. Schubert has shown that a forest 
station in West Prussia and Posen has from 2 to 10 per cent., and in Silesia 
from 2 to 6 per cent., more rainfall than a parallel station in the open . 
country. From this it is argued, that inasmuch as a forest increases the 
raintall over its own area, it may be expected to produce some effect of the 
same kind in the surrounding districts, because the wind would carry forward 
the rainbearing clouds formed by the forest influence. 

The value of observations derived from parallel stations has, howeve/, 
been strongly criticised by some American meteorologists. Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe has urged that the results are vitiated on account of the fact that a 
rain gauge exposed in a forest clearing is not subjected to winds as strong 
as those which pass over a gauge at a parallel station in the open country; 
and that, in consequence, the forest gauge may be expected to record more- 
rain, although the real fall may be identical at the two places. As a result 
of his investigations, Abbe is of opinion that there is no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the rainfall outside and inside a forest. Schubert was aware of the 
force of this contention, and definite allowance was made for difference of 
exposure in the results quoted above. His margin is, however, so small, and 
the correction allowed on account of exposure differences is so uncertain, 
that his final result cannot be regarded as furnishing a conclusive solution 
of the problem. 

In a report on the “ Influence of Forests on Climate and on Floods,” 
Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the United States Weather Bureau, brings 
forward some considerations against the supposed effect of forests on rain¬ 
fall. One piece of evidence shows how climate affects the extent of a forest 
area, and suggests that the influence, if any, is from climate to forest, and 
not conversely. Mr. E. Huntington, travelling in Chinese Turkestan, stated 
that *’ popular forests, which once extended for scores of miles, now form 
wastes of branchless dead trunks* like gaunt grey skeletons, and beds of 
dead reeds cover hundreds of square miles. It has often been asserted that 
the destruction of forests has been the cause of the diminution of rainfall. 
In the Lop basin the opposite appears to be the case; the supply of water 
has diminished, and therefore the forests have died.” 

The physical explanation for the increased rainfall which is put for¬ 
ward, is that the evidence is undisputed that air temperature is less and 
percentage humidity is greater over a forest than over the neighbourhood. 
In favourable circumstances, condensation of water vapour may therefore 
be set up over a forest, and once the condensation has started, it may 
continue automatically, owing to the large amount of latent heat liberated in 
the process of condensation, which will tend to set up convection currents. 

Prof. J. von Hann’s opinion on the subject, in the latest edition of 
his Handbuch der Klimatologie” is that the question cannot be definitely 
answqred at present, but that the eflect, if any, should be greater in the 
tropics than in higher latitudes. Dr. G. T. Walker, of the Meteorological 
Office, Simla, is of a similar opinion. He states that if forests have any 
influence at all on the rainfall, it is probably not greater in India than 
5 per cent.---Nature. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(In’COP.PORATKD.) 

A Soheme of Registration. 

FIntickment of L.abour. 

The following Resolution was passed on the 15ih August, 1912 :— 

“ That a scheme of registration read at this Meeting be printed and 
circulated among District Planters’ Associations in order that the subject 
nia\^ be considered thoroughly with a view to coming to some definite con¬ 
clusion at the next U. P. A. Meeting.” 

Scheme of Registering by Finger Prinfs. 

Explanation of Terms used, —R. O.—Registration Officer for finger 
prints ; imprints—the finger and thumb prints of both hands : register—the 
person who sends imprints for registration. R. P.—the person whose 
imprints are registered, W. H, E.—Would-be-emigrant. 

The Objects of the Scheme, —(1) To stop the emigration of any R. P. 

(JV. B ,—Anyone ceases to be an R, P. directly his or her agreement is 
finished, or advance paid up on expiry of an agreement, when the 
R. P’s. ticket is returned to the R. O, and the R. O’s. imprints taken off 
the files.) 

(2.) To enable registerers to catch any R. P. who taken an advance 
from any other registercr. 

Re-Working of Sehemc. —Finger prints would have to be taken off the 
digits of both hands on forms supplied by the R. O. The outfit required 
for taking fingcT prints are {a) a small sheet of glass ib) some printers’ ink, 
and (c) a cylinder covered with rubber for spreading the ink on the glas.s. 
When the form is filled in, it would have to be sent to the R. O., who 
would return a ticket with the number of the R. P. on it. 

II.—Should imprints be sent for registration which are already on the 
files, the original registerer and the would-be*registerer would both be 
advised by the R. O. 

III.—Re-registration would not be necessary unless the R. P. changed 
his address. 

iV.B.—An R. P. could make a fresh agreement on the same estate, as in 
the event of his trying to get advances on some other registering estate, the 
Superintendent, (f.c., the registerer) would be advised of his being re¬ 
registered elsewhere. 

Working of the Scheme. 

Re-Emigration —Government would have to be asked:— 

{a,) To see that every W. B. E. got a pass from the R. O. stating that 
he or she was not an 
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(iV. B, —To get this pass, imprints of the W. B. E/s digits would first 
have to be sent to the R. O. If the imprints showed the W. B. E. was an 
R. P., both the Emigration Department and the registerer would be advised 
by the R, O.) 

ib,) To see that the W. B, E. was the person whose imprints had been 
sent tp the K. O. for the pass. 

(iV. B ,—For otherwise imprints belonging to some one known not to be 
an R. P. might be sent to the R. O. and a pass obtained by which an R. P. 
could emigrate.) 

Advantaf^es to Government, —(1.) That by stopping the emigration 
of people who still owed money in the country, Government would prevent 
fraud and stop heavy losses in advances to the planting community, native 
landholders, bazaar men, etc. Losses in advances mean lower dividends 
and consequently less capital being brought in or spent in the country, and 
less trade. Losses to bazaar men, etc., mean higher prices to compensate. * 

(2.) That Police would not be constantly sent to serve warrants, etc., 
on false rumours that the accused was in a certain place. 

(3.) That the Police should be advised by re<^isterers as to the where¬ 
abouts of the accused. 

(4.) That the identification of accused would be simple, as any sus¬ 
pected man could have imprints of his digits taken and reference made to 
the R. O. 

(5.) That the wrong person would not be arrested. 

(6.) That R. P.’s would quickly realise that they would be caught at 
once if they tried to get advances in any registering estate, and would be 
more easily found in non-registering estates, and so would work out their 
contracts, and save Planters, Magistrates, Police, maistries and contractors 
much time and trouble over cases, warrants, etc. 

Notes on the Scheme. —(1.) If the majority of estates joined, fraudu¬ 
lent coolies would soon realise that non-registering estates would be a safe 
place to get advances from before bolting or emigrating, which would tend 
to make non-registering estates register to protect themselves. 

(2.) It is probable that honest maistries would prefer the security 
given to them by registering estates. 

(3 ) It will be unnecessary to register local labour. 

(4.) Except re-emigration we do not require Government’s help. 

(5.) Non-registering estates would be happy hunting grounds for the 
Police who want K. P.’s. 

(6) If we can stop a certain amount of emigration we should I gather, 
have plenty of labour for ail our needs and shall be able to stop increasing 
wages and advances. 

Fees.It is suggested. 

I. That all registering estates should make a deposit with the R. O, 
to cover fees, as collecting fees, by V. P.’s especially small sums for 
advances, etc ; defaulting R. P’s. would entail much more work, to the R. O, 
than periodically submitting accounts. 

II. That one fee covers registering and cancelling. 

III. That registerers pay a fee for advices re-defaulting R. P’s. 

IV. That a scale of fees could be fixed when it is ascertained how 
many coolies are like’y to be registered, and consequently the cost of the 
office. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Shevaroy Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the S. P. 4. held at the 
Victoria Rooms, Ycrcaud, on Thursday 19th September, 19l2, 

Present.- Messrs. J. C. Cobbe, F. Carey, S. Campbell, S. M. Might, W. 

W. Hight, A. B. Kundaswamy, W. I. Lechler, J. C. Large, 
E. Large, C. Rahni, W. Rahm, L. Rochet, P. J. A. Williams, 
and Chas. Dickiiis (Honorary Secretary and Chairman). Visi- 
tors: Messrs. N. Hight and 1. Lechler. 

The notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

(1.) Honorary Secretary's Report, Delegate's Report and Passing 
of Accounts : 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Gentlemen, 

In offering yon a few brief remarks in connection with the working of 
this Association from 1st September, 1911 to end of August, 1912,1 would first 
mention that there are 36 members on the roll up to date representing 4,825 
acres—as against 30 members representing 4,200 acres at the close of last 
season. One member joined us from 1st July. This increase of members 
and acreage is due to the Pulney’s having joined us at the comincnceinent 
of the j^ear. 

At a General Meeting held in February last a resolution was unani¬ 
mously carried that the subscription of membership be raised from Rs.20 to 
Rs.30 per annum, to include all subscriptions, except F. B, F.—thereby 
enabling this Association to meet its share of the enhanced subscription to 
the U. P. A.S. I. 

We now pay the U, F. A. S. I. a subscription of 2 annas per acre, which 
includes the Scientific Department. 

It gives me great pleasure to report that Mr. J. P. Bedford, I. C. S. 
Collector and District Magistrate, Salem, has become an Honorary Member 
of our Association. Mr. Bedford displays a kindly interest in matters 
connected with the planting industry on these Hills and also in the improve¬ 
ment of Yercaud, and during the short time he has been in the District he 
has done much for us. The Association is to be congratulated on having 
him on its roll. 

I feel I must refer to the loss the Planting Community on the Shevaroys 
has sustained through the death of Mr. Carl Rahm—the oldest Planter on 
these Hills, and also one of the founders of our Association. 

The deceased, from the formation of the Association till he retired from 
active work, took a keen interest in its welfare and for years continuously 
served on the Committee. He was of a kind and charitable disposition and 
was much respected and loved by all with whom he came in contact. 

With reference to Accounts now under the hands of your Auditors, 
I beg to state that the income of the Association amounts to Rs.l,435-2-JO 
plus Rs.l5 still due whi^'ix-l have no doubt will be paid in shortly. 
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The Income is arrived at as follows:— 

Balance brought forward from last year’s account ... 
34 members ^ 30 Rs. each ... 

Subscription from one member for 6 months 
Part subscription from one member for 1912 
15 subscribers ;Vt 10 Rs- each to P. B. F. 

By sale of bamboo and grass permit 
and 

refunded from the International Rubber Exhibition, very 
kindly presented by Mr. Cayley—to the Association—bringing 
the grand total to 


Rs. a. p. 
137 5 10 
1,020 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
150 0 0 
23 0 0 

74 13 0 


1,435 2 10 


The expenditure is as follows:— Rs. a. p% 

Subscription to U.P.A.-S.I on 4,825 acres ^ 2 as. ... 603 2 0 

Subscription to Experimental Plot on Nilgiris ... 40 0 0 

Payment to U. P. A. S. I. for printing 1,500 Tamil 

circulars ... ... ... ... 12 0 0 

TotheP. B. F. ... ... ... ... 15J 0 0 

Delegate’s expenses to Bangalore for year 1911, and 

year 1912 ... ... ... ... 150 0 0 

For printing 30 copies of Honorary Secretary’s and 

Delegate’s Report of 1911 ... ... 5 0 0 

To Forest Department for bamboo and grass permit.. 25 0 0 

Postage and Wires ... ... ... 1006 

Office establishments ... ... ... 204 0 0 


Total Rs... 1,199 2 6 

And leaving a balance in hand up to end August of Rs.236 0-4 4 - 1 ^ 5.15 still 
due and I have by me grass permits to the value of 2 Rs. Rs.236-0-4 I 
shall be glad to hand over to anybody you appoint as Honorary Secretary 
for the coming year. 

1 must take this opportunity to thank members for the prompt manner 
in which they have paid in their enhanced subscriptions this year, thus 
rendering the work of the Association a pleasure. 

Owing to a less number of subjects coming up for discussion this year ; 
3 General Meetings, 2 Committee Meetings, two Special General Meetings— 
were held—Two deputations were formed one to meet the Dy. Tahsildar 
and one to meet our worthy friends the Messrs. Goodfellow. 

I desire to place on record the valuable services rendered in the past 
to this Association by Mr. C. G. Lechler. He made it a point to always 
attend our mcetings—though latterly far from well, and displayed great 
energy, 2 eal and thought over subjects brought up for discussion. His 
departure from this country has left a blank in our Association, and I 
sincerely trust the time is not far distant when we shall have him in our 
midst again, with restored health and energy gained by his w'ell earned 
holiday. 

We have been modest in our demands this year and have only asked 
Government to open a cattle pound out on the Green Hills. 

I have had official information from the Local Fund Engineer—that 
the link between the Head of the Salem Ghat Cart Road and the Varniah 
Cart Road is to be constructed, estimated to cost Rs.4,000 and the work will 
commence as soon as a capable local contractor comes forward. It is most 
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gratifying to report that Local prices of coffee of all grades last season, 
were the highest on record for many years, and I hope this happy state of 
affairs will continue. I trust members will see their way of giving attention 
to the circulation of coffee price Post Cards this season, as doubtless those 
who sell locally find the information advantageous 

In conclusion the Committee and myself place their resignation in your 
hands and in tendering my resignation I would draw your attention to the 
fact that I have had the honour of representing your Association for nearly 
4 years. The undertaking of the Secretaryship has been made pleasant by 
your CO- operation, help and advice for which I heartily thank you. I 
consider this a fitting opportunity for you to elect a fresh Honorary Secre¬ 
tary from amongst your members, so before the close of the meeting 1 shall 
feel thankful if you will kindly elect office bearers and Honorary Secretary 
for the coming year. 

DELEGATE’S REPORT. 

Your delegate attended the Annual Meeting at Bangalore on 12th 
August and carried out your instructions to the best of his ability on those 
subjects which directly concern this Association. As full details of the 
meeting were published in the M. M. and Planters' Chronicle, it is un¬ 
necessary for me to take up your time by going over the different subjects, 
so a short summary is herewith subjoined for the information of members. 

In connection with roads and communications this Association on 
behali of the Pulneys put forward the following resolution with reference 
to the Ahtoor Ghat Road, which was carried. 

Ahtoor Ghat Road. 

“ That the District Board of Madura be asked to hand over the 
Ahtoor Ghat Road to the estates on the Pulneys. that are interested in its 
repairs and upkeep, and to allot Rs.1,000 (minimum) per annum towards its 
maintenance, provided that the estates concerned guarantee to spend at 
least Rs.»700, per annum over and above that sum for the next 5 years.” 

Also that the Board be asked, should the estates’ contributions exceed 
Ks.700, that the District Board allotment may be increased proportionately. 
And further that the District l^oard be informed, should the above proposals 
meet with the District Board’s approval, that the contributing estates are 
prepared to supervise the work on the road and to submit such accounts as 
may be deemed necessary by the Board.”—Carried. 

Before I left for Bangalore I received a communication from Govern¬ 
ment with reference to a resolution we put before the U. P. A. S. I Meeting 
of 1011, on the subject of “ bees and fertilization.” In this letter Govern¬ 
ment inform us that the Government Botanist and Mr. Fletcher, the future 
Madras Entomologist state that it has not been proved that Bees are essen¬ 
tial for the pollination of coffee, and so forth. Rather than let the subject 
wait for another year, I placed the following resolution before the 
U. P. A. S. I. which was carried, 

“That the U. P. A. S. I- be asked to bear the subject of bees and 
fertilization in mind and that the Secretary be empowerd to remind the 
Government of Madras to allow their Entomologist to investigate the matter 
some time before the coffee blossoms next year and offer them all the 
Assistance in their power.” 

The question of labour was discussed and occupied the attention of the 
meeting for a considerable length of time. You have all read Mr. Barber’s 
Scheme of Registration which was published, and a resolution was carried to 
the effect that it be printed and circulated among District Associations in 
order that the subject may be considered thoroughly, with a view to coming 
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to some definite conclusion at the next U. P. A. S. I. Meeting. Also that a 
Sub-Committee be formed to receive the opinions of the various Associa¬ 
tions before the next Annual General Meeting with the idea of improving the 
labour position - a resolution also to the effect that the names of all known 
recruiters for places outside India be printed in the Planters'Chronicle 
—was carried. 

This has already been done in P. C. of 31st August, but I think as far 
as Salem is concerned the name is incorrect. Goodfellow said the recruit¬ 
ing Department at Salem was managed by a European. I don’t think 
Sivalingum, supplier, is one, at least he was not when I knew him 3 years 
ago. 

The publishing of Mr. Goodfellow’s leaflet that had been circulated on 
these Hills some few months ago, caused considerable surprise, and the 
U. P. A. S. I. highly approved of our action in drawing general notice to 
this very important matter —however regrettable. The Ceylon Press appear 
to have taken a different view of the case jndging by the vindictive articles 
that have appeared from time to time in the M. M, against us, and I con¬ 
sider our thanks are due to our worthy Chairman, Mr. Abbott, who has so 
ably defended us against those uncalled for attacks. 

With reference to the adulteration of coffee I think it will interest all 
members to know that the following resolution was carried. “ That Govern¬ 
ment be approached through the U. P. A, S. I. with a view of dealers in 
this country being restrained from selling coffee in tins, with a large percen¬ 
tage of cheap admixtures, under the name of “ Pure Coffee” without adding 
the percentage of adulterant.” Concerning the Scientific Department, a most 
useful resolution was passed with reference to the Guarantee Analysis of 
fertilisers sold to Planter.s by different firms be periodically verified by the 
S. O, and that if he had too much to do, Coorg and Mysore might spare their 
Assistants for a month in the year. 

This subject is on to-day’s Agenda paper and a reply to be sent to the 
S. O., as to whether this Association intends to take advantage of the 
Resolution. 

And with reference to indigenous manures a resolution was carried to 
the effect that a small Committee be appointed to go into the matter of the 
export of indigenous manures before the next meeting. And firms supplying 
the commonly used fertilisers be asked to explain the difference in cost per 
lb. of Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and potash as supplied by them. 

As regards non-Service of Warrants it was suggested that the U. P. A. 
S. I.—write to the District Inspector-General of Police, Southern Circle, 
with the hope that he would issue orders to all Superintendents to the 
following effect 

” That any Magistrate issuing the warrant to a Maistry should notify 
the D. S. P. of the district concerned that such a warrant has 
been issued. 

“ That all hand warrants should also be endorsed by the D. S. P. of 
the district in which the warrant is to be served or by his office 
Manager. 

“ That, on the enquiry of a Planter as to the status of any particular 
Maistry, the Superintendent of Police for the district in which 
the Maistry lives shall make enquiries as to the Maistry’s stand¬ 
ing and means and report the same to the Planter.” 

Two exhibits from this Association were sent to the U. P. A. S. 1. 
Exhibition. Rubber from Mr. L. E. T. Short and Fibre from 
Mr. J. C. Large. 
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Mr Short’s Ceard Rubber samples, coagulated with water without 
any acid showed what an advance had been made with this at 
one time despised and neglected source of rubber. 

(6) The Accounts after being audited by Messrs. C. Rahm, and F. 
Carey were passed, showing a balance in hand up to end August 
1912, of Rs.236-0-4. 

Proposed by Mr. W. I. Lechler and seconded by Mr. J. C. Large and 
carried unanimously: “ That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the 
Honorary Secretary for his past year’s services and for kindly representing 
this Association at the late U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, also that his reports be 
adopted, printed and circulated to all members,” 

(2.) Fertiliser Analyses .—circular No. 639 dated 29th August 
from Planting Expert. Resolved: That this Association accepts with thanks 
the resolution passed at the last U.P A.S.I. Meeting with reference to Ferti¬ 
liser Analyses, and that the Honorary Secretary be instructed to inform 
the Planting Expert that four different fertilisers are likely to bo sent in for 
checking about the months of April and May .—Carried nnanimonsly. 

(3.) An appeal for assistance from P. H. Fund ,—The steps taken 
by the Honorary Secretary in the above case met with the approval of the 
Meeting. 

(4.) Read letter dated 15/9/12 from Mr. S. C. Cobbe to Honorary 
Secretary re. absence of Registrar’s Clerk from office on office day. Resolved : 
“Thatthe Honorary Secretary be requested to write to the District Registrar 
to enquire whether in the absence of the Registration Clerk, the Sub-Registrar 
himself is not bound to execute registration work on an office day.” 

(5.) Ponds.—Read letter dated 12/9/12 from Mr. J. C. Cobbe, re, cul¬ 
verts for Kiliyur cart road and letters dated 15/9/12 from Messrs. E. Large, 
S. M. Hight, and W. Hight re, decrease in width in places on the Yercaud 
to Vellalakadi cart road by the D. P. W. owing to system of scraping away 
the earth on both sides of the road surface, and small cross drains. Proposed 
by Mr. S. M, Hight and seconded by Mr. E. Large. “That—in view of the 
alarming manner in which the contractor is reducing the width of the 
feeder road in places, during the course of upkeep, by cutting the earth from 
both sides of the road surface to the centre, thus reducing the original 
width and level of the road in each process, causing boulders to crop up 
which were originally below the road surface, and which are a source of 
danger to traffic and also the number of Irish bridges and cross drains—the 
Honorary Secretary be requested to draw the attention of the Executive 
Engineer, Salem, to the above facts—with the request that the feeder roads 
be kept up to their original wfdth of 12 feet throughout, all boulders remove- 
ed, Irish bridges filled in, and culverts substituted on both this and the 
Kiliyur roads, also that the three zigs situated near High-fields Velalakadi 
and Mangalam be improved to enable cart-traffic to get round without 
difficulty .”—Carried unanimously. 

(6.) Read letter No. 693 dated 2118/12 from D. B. Engineer to Honorary 
Secretary stating that Rs.4,000 had been sanctioned for the purpose of 
forming a road from the head of the Salem Ghat Cart Road to the Varniah 
Cart Road. Recorded with satisfaction. 

(7.) Read and recorded letter No. 657 dated 5th September, 1912, from 
Planting Expert with reference to “ Bees and Coffee Fertilisation.” 

(8.) Election of Office Bearers .—The following gentlemen were 
elected office bearers for the coming year. 
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Chas. Dickins (Chairman and Honorary Secretary). 

Committee. —Messrs. C. G. Lechler, J. C. Large, C. Rahm, S. M. Hight, 
W. Rahm. F. D. Short and Revd. Rochet. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) Chas. Dickins, 

Hony, Secy. & Chairman. 


Bababudin Planters’ Association. 

The First Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at 
Santaveri, on Wednesday., September 18th, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Denne (President), Dennis, Boyd, Johnson, Kerr, Oliver 
and Kirwan (Honorary Secretary). » 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—This is the First Annual General Meeting of the Baba- 
budin Planters’ Association and I am glad to be able to congratulate you on 
bumper crops and good prices for last season and I hope that prices will 
keep up for some seasons, as after the long period of low prices we deserve 
good prices for some time to come. 

Scientific During the year a good deal of progress has 

been made in connection with the Planting Industry in Mysore and, most 
important of all, a Scientific Assistant has been appointed and some of ns 
have had the pleasure of welcoming him to our estates, and, I hope, during 
his time among us he will be able to do great things for coffee planters with 
the advice of the Scientific Officer. 

Council .—A Council of the Mysore Planters’ Associations has been 
formed which is a step forward and shows that Mysore’Planters are tryRig 
to pull together and combine, and combined, we are much stronger than 
separate. Through the Council it should be possible to do much, among 
other things fix rates of coolies’ wages, commission, &c., and I hope that no 
increase in rates will be started by anyone until the Council and all the 
Planters’ Associations have agreed to it. 

Experimental Plot .—An Experimental Plot under the U.P.A.S.I. has 
been'started on the Nilgiris to hybridise coffee and obtain for us a new plant 
and I hope it will be successful and produce one that will crop well, be free 
from leaf and other diseases and produce a sample that will sell in London 
at a good price. I myself believe that what we want is a hardier plant and 
put more faith in that than in anything else yet proposed to assist the coffee 
industry in India. 

Coolies' Pay .—Prices now are good, but if they fell as they are certain 
to do in a few years, how can we afford higher pay and if the p^ay of coolies 
is once raised it will be very difficult to lower wages again. 

Labour .—Labour is, I think, the most gloomy subject of all. Labour 
is being drawn away from Mysore by Ceylon and other places who can 
afford to pay higher wages than coffee planters. Agencies were started last 
year on the M. & S. M. Railway by Ceylon to recruit coolies almost at our 
doors. I am glad to say when it was represented to the Ceylon Agency, the 
recruiting Depots were removed, but they still have a recruiter in Mysore. 
Some of us have lost Mangalore coolies who have been attracted by higher 
pay to Rubber Estates, The coolies are also becoming more prosperous 
and leaving the estates in large numbers every year to start cultivation in 
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the‘Maidan country’ a great deal of new land has been taken up in the 
last year or two for cultivation in ‘maidan.’ A proposal was put before the 
U. P. A. Meeting to start a scheme of voluntary Registration of labour— this 
is a move in the right direction as something must be done in this our most 
important question, and if this or some other scheme is found to be practical, 

I hope this Association will support it. 

Pests.—I understand that the Green or Pulney bug is in Bangalore at 
some of the gardens and that plants of various sorts are continually being 
sent up to the District, and we run very great risk in importing the Pulney 
bug with these plants to our estates. Native planters also import plants 
from the Lai Bagh and other gardens in Bangalore. I would suggest that 
fruit and other plants in future should be procured from places where there 
is no green bug such as Saharanpoor, Poona and other places. I think 
Native planters also ought to be warned of the destruction that green bug 
has caused on the Nilgiris and Shevaroys, where estates have been entirely 
ruined by it. I do not know if it is possible to get the Mysore Government 
to introduce a Pest Act and enforce it in Bangalore from where plants arc 
distributed all over the Province. Some orange plants were actually sent 
up to a planter last year with Pulney bug on them. Luckily he detected it 
and destroyed the trees. 

Finance.-“I have said nothing about this as the Honorary Secretary in 
his report will tell you about it. 

I now have to thank you for the honour you have done me in electing me 
President, and I am sorrv I have not been able to spare more time to attend 
to Association work, and I have to thank the Honorary Secretary for the 
assistance he has rendered me. 

I now place my resignation in your hands and do not seek re-clection. 

Honorary Secretary's Report and Accounts. The accounts as 
audited by Mr. Watson were laid on the table and explained by the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary and passed by the Meeting. 

Delcfiates to U. P. A. Mr. Oliver read a short report of 

what took place at the U. P. A. Meeting with reference to matters in which 
this Association is interested. 

A vote of thanks to the Delegates was passed. 

C. of P. A's.—The Association agreed to the voting being on the basis 
proposed by the N. M. P. A. 

A letter from the Scientific Officer with reference to the proposed tour 
of Mr. Bainbrigge-Fletcher, to investigate the question of the necessity of 
Bees in Fertilising Coffee was read. Mr. Oliver offered to make arrange¬ 
ments to show Mr. Fletcher round should he come to this district. 

Black List for Maistries.—A letter from the Secretary of the S.M.P.A, 
was read. It was resolved that the Association would be very glad to join 
in the scheme, and hoped the S. M. P. A. would formulate a scheme. 

Election of Office Bearers resulted as follows :— 

President, Mr. A. B. Boyd ; Vice-President, Mr. A. C. W. Denne. 

Honorary Secretary, Mr. N. G. B. Kirwan. 

A Vote of thanks to the outgoing President and Honorary Secretary 
was proposed by Mr. Oliver and seconded by Mr. Dennis. 

(Signed) NOEL G. B. KIRWAN, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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RUBBER. 

Ceara Rubber. 

The Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture of the Uganda 
Protectorate, according to the India Rubber Journal, shows that Ceara 
found some favour during the year with a certain section of the planters,, 
and several estates are confining their attention very largely to this 
tree. A number of the planters have always been sceptical as to the 
merits of this tree, and latterly some of the Ceara enthusiasts seem to be 
joining the doubters. The advantages of Ceara are that it may be expected 
to give a quicker return, and a further advantage, which no doubt accounts 
largely for its extended cultivation, is the extreme ease with which it can be 
propagated. 

The question of the advisability of planting Manihot glaziovii is one 
that many planters would like answered. A method of tapping that gives 
some promise is the system of vertical pricking with the multiple pricking 
tapper. The area of the Protectorate over which the Ceara tree grows 
freely is so much greater than that suited to other kinds of rubber, that the 
question is one of some importance. 

There can be no doubt that the rubber is there, and the problem is to 
find a method of tapping that is suited to the tree. 

In forwarding the following notes upon the methods of tapping Ceara 
Rubber and the results obtained, Mr. A. G. Nicholson, Coonoor, states that 
the results were obtained “ under very adverse cotiditions of weather.” He 
adds that, “ the U blade w-e make to fit the Pask Stock is double edged, so 
that when one side is worn it may be turned over and the other used. They 
cost R.s. 6 per dozen.” He also calls attention to the effect that “ the angle 
of marking for Ceara should be 223 degrees. A piece of tin 17 inches square 
is cut as for marking Para and the Ceara marking tins are made from it as 
shown in Diagram 2.” 

The Ceara trees from which these results have been obtained are 
planted amongst young Coffee 8x8 in alternate lines and thus average 
12x 12 itself. 

Method of Tapping, 

lappii g is done with a special U blade fitted to a Pask Stock introduced 
by me 3 years ago, which if properly set renders injury impossible unless 
the cooly goes iviice over the saute cut the saute day. 

1. All trees to be tapped alternate days or dally according to the 

weather, one cut only in each foot each day. 

2. Knives to be set so that they cannot cut more than wide and 

iV' deep. If too deep, the deep tapping cuts off the supply of 
latex for the 2nd round above the deep cut, and the yield 
decreases. 

3. Knives must be as sharp as razors. 

4. In the diagram (1} each cut is supposed to be h'* wide, and each 

cut to represent one day in each fool. 

5. The cuts are i" apart for 1st round, and 2nd round the cuts come 

in between 1st and 2nd cuts of the 1st round, for the 1st da>\ 
between 2nd and 3rd for 2nd day, and so on, still only one cut 
per day in each foot. 

6. Put the cuts in A" apart and use guide bamboo strips for ruling 

the lines apart, before cutting, as this keeps the lines equi¬ 
distant, they look better, tapping in the future is easier, and the 
maximum number of cuts are got in. 
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DIAGRAM 1. 



1st round, 1st cut, 1st day. 

2nd round, 1st cut, 1st day. 

1st round, 2nd cut, 2nd day. 

2nd round, 2nd cut, 2nd day. 

1st round, 3rd cut, 3rd day. 

2nd round, 3rd cut, 3rd day. 



[Each foot one cut per day. This diagram shows five tapping lined 
numbered 1 to 5, one for each round, 15 cuts the first round of 3 days, 
15 cuts the second round of 3 days. Total, six days, 30 cuts as per 
diagram. 

Each foot will give 48 days both sides of the tree, 96 days for each 
round.] 
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Results. 

3rd Year tapping. Trees planted in 1906. 

Tapping alternate days 1 st 3 weeks, after that daily. The cost includes 
women carrying water a long distance. 

Cost 




Trees. 

Coolies. 

lbs. wet. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Sth June 


2,497 

30 

20-0 

9 

0 

0 

15th „ 

... 

3,340 

35 

32’3 

12 

13 

0 

2nd „ 


3,600 

36 

49*8 

14 

9 

0 

29th „ 

... 

4,500 

36 

59*8 

14 

9 

0 


Rainfall—January to June 30th, 8'61 


Daily tapping this month. 


6th luly 

5,720 

46 

50*0 

16 

9 

0 

5th 


4,800 

48 

540 

16 

6' 

0 

20th 


6,000 

48 

65*0 

17 

8 

0 

27th 


6,000 

48 

61*2 

17 

0 

0 



Rainfall'—January to 

July 31st, 

8*91. 




3rd August 

5,260 

42 

60*0 

17 

2 

0 

loth 


6,000 

48 

68*11 

18 

10 

0 

17th 


5,250 

42 

58*14 

17 

4 

0 

24th 

n 

5,250 

42 

56*4 

17 

6 

0 

Jlst 


5,250 

42 

57*7 

16 

6 

0 



Rainfall—January to August 

31st, 13 inch 4 cents. 

- 




100 lbs. wet sheets dried separately gave 47-5- lbs. dry, but a second test 
is being made as stocks show better results. 


In a Report on the Government plantations at Kampala it is stated 
that:— 

“ The Ceara planted during the year has been planted at various dis¬ 
tances apart, with the object of determining the most suitable distance; Ij 
acres have been planted 12 feet by 12 feet, li acres 14 feet by 14 feet, 5 
acres 16 feet by 16 feet. All of these being planted on the square system 
and 5 acres 16 feet by 16 feet one the hexagonal system, which gives a more 
equal distribution of the trees and a greater number per acre than the 
square method. The growth of the trees, all round, has been very good, 
and the breakages by wind have been very few, and in those cases where 
the lops have been broken off a new top has speedily been formed. Tap¬ 
ping was commenced on 20 trees on the 15th November and continued to 
the end of December. The yield was small, but the trees were young, and 
the season not very favourable. These trees were again tapped in March, 
and gave better results, and 20 smaller trees were also tapped, these giving 
similar results to those obtained with the trees tapped in November and 
December. The method of tapping in each case was the “ half-herring¬ 
bone” to half the circumference of the trees, paring and pricking immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. The height tapped to, in the first instance, was 4 feet, 
but in the two latter instances 5 feet, the lateral cuts being 1 foot apart at 
an angle of 45 degrees. No chemicals were used in the first instance, but in 
the two latter instances a dilute .solution of ammonia was placed in the 
collecting cups to prevent coagulation.” 
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U. P* A« S. !• Section. 

In last week’s Chronicle was published The Registration Scheme 
passed at the last Annual Meeting in August. The Chairman v.ishes that 
all the Members should have their attention specially drawn to it, and hopes 
that every Member will study it, and thah any suggestions that they may 
have to make, may be sent to the Secretary, who will forward them to the 
Sub-Committee formed to draw up a workable scheme before the next 
Annual Meeting. 

A letter from Messrs. Parry &' Co , is published, calling attention to a 
clerical error that was made in the advertisement about Finely Crushed 
Bone Meal. 

An extract from Mr. Webb’s letter to the Times of India is published 
which emphasizes the letter by the same gentleman lately printed in the 
Chronicle, 

The Scientific Otlicor continues his article on the Prevention of the 
Introduction of Insect Pests and Fungoid Diseases of Plants, also contri¬ 
butes a valuable paper on Superphosphates and Rubber Tapping. The 
Relation of Ants to Plants also finds a place, and the Intensive Farming in 
India by John Kenny is the subject of a short review. 

Mr. Sandow’s advertisements, praising cocoa at the expense of tea, has 
roused much antagonism as will be seen by the extracts published. Under 
the heading “ Rubber” is reprinted a long and interesting article on its 
development, cultivation, trade and» 4 |idustry. 

The attention of all readers who may have urgent reasons to commnnf- 
cate with the Secretary by telegraph are advissd that “ Planting” has been 
registered as the surest means of reaching him. 

All telegrams meant for the Scientific Officer should be addressed, 
Anstead, Bangalore. 

Copnespondenoeii 

Dear Sir,—We regret that by a clerical error we have given in our 
advertisement our guarantee for “ Steamed Bone Meal instead of “ RAW ” 
and ^hall be obliged if you will kindly alter this in your next issue. Our 
guarantee for Raw Bone Meal, for which we quote Rs.69 per ton Rails 
Ranipet is 4 ioM% Nitro^en^ 22 to 21% Phosphoric Acid, 

To explain matters we should much appreciate it if you would kindly 
publish this letter in your columns. 

Yours faithfully, 

Madras, 2nd October, 1912. (Signed) PARRY & Co., 

Managing Agents. 
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Solentiflo Offloep*e Papers. 

CIX.— Prevention of the Introduction of Insect Pests and 
Fungoid Diseases of Plants. 

( Continued^ 

To prevent a plant disease which has been introduced into the country 
from being spread from one district to another is a difficult matter especially 
in a country lihe India. Legislation on the subject would have to follow the 
lines of the legislation introduced to prevent the original introduction of 
pests from other countries which was outlined in the first part of this paper, 
and it would be most difficult to enforce. Possibly education and co-opera- 
ti^ action among big bodies of planters would do more good than actual 
le^slation. 

That there is a necessity for some sort of action is, however recognised, 
and it is noticeable that at a recent Annual Meeting of the Bababudin 
Planters’ Association as well as at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. L 
the subject was brought into prominence. 

At the former meeting the President in his address said!— 

“ I understand that the Green or Pulney bug is in Bangalore at some 
of the gardens and that plants of various sorts are continually being sent up 
to the District, and we run very great risk in importing the Pulney bug with 
these plants to our estates. Native planters also iinpoit plants from the 
Lai Bagh aqd other gardens in Bangalore. I would suggest that fruit and 
other plants in future should be procured from places where there is no 
green bug, such as Saharanpoox, Poona, and other places. I think Native 
planters also ought to be warned of the destruction that green bug has 
caused on the Nilgiris and Shevaroys, where estates have been entirely 
ruined by it. I do not know if it is possible to get the Mysore Government 
to introduce a Pest Act and enforce it in Bangalore ffoni where plants are 
distributed all over the Province. Some orange plants were actually sent 
up to a planter last year wiUi Puhiey bug on them. Luckily he 'detected it 
and destroyed the trees.” 

The matter is under diseussion at present between the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment of the U, P. A. S. I. and the Mysore Economic Botanist, and it is 
possible that a system of fumigation may be voluntarily adopted at centri^a 
of distribution like the Lai Bagh Gardens, and other horticulturists gradually 
taught and encouraged to adopt similar preventive measures by means of 
demonstratipns, and through the medium of the Horticultural Society 
recently formed in Bangalore. This matter is under discussion and no mors 
can be said about it for the present, but the Scientific Department of the 
U. P. A. S. I. have recognised that it is a very serious matter. 

Tihere is possibly a ceitain amount of danger in importing Tea Seed 
from districts which suffer from Blister Blight. At the Annual Meeting 
of the U. P. A, S. I., held in 1911, Mr. McRae, the Government Mycologist,, 
speaking on the subiect said 

“ Half the difficulty was to know how it got into the Pistrict. He was 
perfectly convinced that he jenew how it got in. He was certain it was 
introduced from the outside, but there was not enough proof to bring it 
home that k came either from North-East Assam or from the jun^s 
round Darjeeling. For about a fortnight he hunted all the jungles, bui he 
did not get a particle of anything like blister, and he could not get an>x)ne 
to cogiess tha^i he saw blister blight shortly after using imported seed. He 
saw some badly blighted tea in a block in which some new plantations h ad 
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been opened and he was quite convinced that it was introduced from North- 
£last Assam in the tea seed^ or packages of earth in which the seed came. 
He could not prove it, however, and there was no one brave enough to say 
that he introduced it. He would certainly adxise ail planters getting seed 
from Northern India to disinfect it, by destroying the packages of earth 
in which the seed comes and to disinfect the seed by steeping it in formal 
in or corrosive sublimate for an hour. These two would he found quite 
sufficient. It was quite easy to kill the spores of blister blight; even a 
very weak solution of salt was sufficient. It did not matter what disin¬ 
fectant they used, as long as it was done thoroughly. He would certainly 
advise no planter to get tea seed from northern parts round Dibrugarh 
and Darjeeling—he knew that the best tea seed did come from Dibrugarh— 
if he was unwilling to run ihe slight risk of introducing the disease.” 
Booli of Proceedin:4a, 1911. 

It would seem comparatively easy to arrange for such disinfection as 
recommended without the aid of legislation, and possibly the difficulty of 
confining known diseases to certain districts could bo very largelv got over 
by co-opeiative methods anK)ng planters, but it is very important that 
planters should realise the dangers which they run when they import seed 
or plants from outside districts. 

(To he continued.) 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD. 

Planting Expert. 


Ants in Relation to Plants. 

It is commonly supposed that ants are injurious to cultivated plants, 
due to the general occurrence of ants on diseased and sick trees. There 
are probably, however, no kinds of ants directly injurious to plants expect 
the leaf cutting species found in South America. The ants which are so 
often found infesting the plants and even making their nests at the roots of 
trees are present for a particular purpose, and are usually associated with 
the presence on the tree of Aphis or Scale Insects. Some species of ants 
take care of aphis (green fly) and make nse of them in a manner comparable 
to man’s treatment of such domestic animals at the low. 

Many of the Scale Insects so common in India excrete a sweet liquid 
on which the ants feed and plants infested with scale insects frequently 
swarm with ants going from one scale to another in search of food. In 
some cases the ants erect mud shelters over these scales as is seen in Coorg 
where they proteet the Mealy Bug which attacks the coffee roots in this way 
bringing the scales into shelters made on the branches of the shade trees. 
Sheltered in this way the scales live in safety from their enemies and 
adverse climatic conditions repaying the ants for their care with supplies 
of honey dew. 

Ants also make galleries up the stems of some plants under cover of 
which they ascend, and in these galleries scale insects are often found. 
Again ants infest the roots of plants attacked by scales. In all these cases 
the ants probably protect the scales from which they derive food from 
attacks of their enemies, and they in all probability also carQr the eggs and 
young scale insects to suitable places on the plant and thus work in their 
distribution. 

This natural arrangement between the scales and the ants is indireetjy 
harmful to the plants and any scheme for the eradication of scales musl 
probably take into account these swarms of insects also. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S I. 

Superphosphates ,is not always understood that in Southern India 
soils are as a rule verv deficient in Carbonate of Lime, and that the system 
of manuring; adopted with large ejuantities of organic material together with 
the organic mulch from the shade trees in the case of coffee, tends to make 
the soils acid. The consequence is that acid manures like superphosphate 
are not suitable, and though Basic Superphosphate may be an apparently 
wasteful form of phosphatic manure it suits our conditions. Ordinary 
Superphosphate is an acid manure which upon soils containing little or no 
Lime is not so desirable as fertilisers of a neutral or alkaline nature. Basic 
Superphosphate is produced by the addition of Lime to ordinary Super¬ 
phosphate which renders it alkaline, and although not so soluble a compound 
as ordinary superphosphate it is easily dissolved by the organic acids in 
the soil water and it becomes readily available to plants. When superphos¬ 
phate is applied to the soil the soluble phosphoric acid it contains is rapidly 
precipitated. To soifte extent the clay in the soil provides the necessary 
base for this process, but in most soils the Calcium Carbonate takes the 
chief part in the reaction with the production of dicalcium phosphate. The 
best effects are therefore obtained from ordinary superphosphate only when 
applied to soils which are at least moderately well supplied with Lime, and 
in the absence of this constituent the value of the manure will be consi¬ 
derably diminished, Hall in his book on * Fertilisers and Manures ’ says;— 
‘^The essential condition that should dictate the choice of superphosphate 
as a fertiliser is the presence of sufficient carbonate of lime in'the soil to 
ensure the precipitation of the soluble phosphoric acid as a calcium com¬ 
pound. On acid soils, on some clays, and on many sands and gravels, there 
is such a deficiency of carbonate of Lime that the phosphoric acid becomes 
precipitated as Iron or Aluminium phosphates which possess a much lower 
solubility in the soil water and are therefore less available to the plant.** 
Our soils arc deficient in calcium carbonate and many are either acid or on 
the verge of acidity and for this reason ordinary superphosphate is not a 
suitable manure and a Basic phosphatic manure must be used. Probably 
the best method is to apply Lime first and then the Superphosphate and 
thus secure the advantage of their more uniform distribution in the soil 
which their solubility in water when separate ensures, but the cost of Lime 
sufficient for this method of treatment is prohibitive in this country. 

Rubber Tapping,— In the article on Ceara Rubber published in last 
week’s Chronicle^ the distance apart of the trees in question was 16 x 16 
and not 12 x 12 as stated. An obvious misprint also occurs at the foot of the 
diagram. The first two lines should read, “ Each foot one cut per day. 
This diagram shows five tapping lines numbered 1 to 5, one cut for each 
round, &c.” Mr. A. G. Nicholson, Coonoor states that he is tapping and 
curing Hevea Rubber on Hawthorne Estate at 3 annas 4 pies per pound of 
dry rubber, and Ceara Rubber at 5 annas 5 pies per pound of dry rubber 
which he points out, “ speaks wel for hill rubber especially for Pard with 
scattered trees in thick Coffee.** It would be interesting to know how 
these results compare with those Obtained by other planters, and it is hoped 
that information of this nature will be sent in to this Department for 
publication. 

Rainfall ,—Bangalore has lately been experiencing very heavy rains. 
During September 21.66 inches fell in the Station and this constitutes a 
record, the highest fall of recent years in September having been 18.5S 
inches in 1897. 


R. D: A. 
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INTENSIVE FARMING IN INDIA. 

By John Kenny. Higginbotham & Co., 1912. 

This book is a compilation of a number of pamphlets which have been 
published by the author from time to time into one volume. It is written 
primarily for the raiyat and does not contain very much that is of special 
interest to the planter, though there are chapters on the manuring of Tea 
and Coffee. 

The author pins his faith on the use of artificial manures to be obtained 
through co-operative agricultural Associations. Those who have the agri¬ 
cultural welfare of the raiyat ^at heart do not all agree that his salvation 
lies in the use of expensive artificial fertilisers that require skill to use, 
however. 

In a thoughtful paper by Messrs. Meggitt and Birt published as an 
appendix to the Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India for 1911 
(Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta, 10 annas) the view was 
put forward that soluble artificial manures of a forcing character, highly 
expensive, and capable of being abused in unskilled hands, are not suited 
to the improvement of Agriculture in India as far as the raiyat is con¬ 
cerned. The authors are turning their attention to more permanent 
methods of soil improvement, those more calculated in their opinion to 
keep up a healthy vigorous soil constitution and soil climate and more 
suited to the necessities, natural resources, and economic conditions of 
India and its people. They strongly advocate a system of manurial practice 
under which the organic matter and Nitrogen required for the crop are 
obtained from the atmosphere by the aid of leguminous green dressing crops, 
and the only manures to be directly added are in the case of acid soils a very 
occasional dressing of lime and rather more frequent dressings of bone-meal, 
and in the case of alkaline soils only bone-meal at intervals. The addition 
of nitrogenous organic matter should be augmented by dressings of cow 
manure, the only manure generally used by cultivators at present. Such a 
system with a suitable rotation of crops they consider capable of yielding 
large profits and keeping up the permanent fertility of the land. 

The chapters on Tea and Coffee manuring are frankly disappointing. 
The former chiefly consisli of numerous quotations to back up the author’s 
opinion that the burial of pruiiings is a.bad practice, an opinion with which 
a large number of planters in Southern Tndia will not agree in the light of 
their experience of this practice. 

Instead of burying the priMiings, “ the safer plan in the writer’s opnion, 
would be to remove them and after stripping off the leaves at some central 
spot to stack fhe branches for future use as fuel and to allow the leaves to 
decompose in a heap, sprinkled with some soil and a little freshly burned 
lime.” The cost of removal has been lost sight of and it would be pro¬ 
hibitive in these days of shortage ot labour. If prunings are not burieu 
the only practical alternati\ e is to burn them and scatter the ashes and 
replace the Nitrogen by means of organic fertilisers. 

In the case of Coffee the author recommends the more extensive use 
of Potash as a fertiliser, and in this he is in all probability right. 

The book contains a great many irritating misprints, but it is worth 
reading and much that the writer has to say is well worth the attention of 
his audience, and it is to be hoped that his book will find a place where he 
wishes it to, T in the homes of the peasants translated inta the variona 
vernaculars of the conntry.” 
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A Oalat«i*lous Advai^tlaament. 

A certiiin objectionable method of advertising Cacao in opposition te 
Tea by implying that Tea drinking causes one of the most dreadful diseases 
from which modern humanity suffers, together with the comments it has 
called torth in Ceylon and London will probably prove of interest to Tea 
rianters in Southern India. 

** ‘ Does Tea cause Cancer,* is the heading of “ Sandow's Cocoa” adver¬ 
tisement which is inserted daily in the London and leading prox’incial papers 
and which unproved, injurious questions is thus being sunk into the minds of 
the vast number of readers and yet no one here moves a finger to make 
those strong representations which should put a check to traders’ activity in 
thus framing an advertisement to damn a British industry. It comes p^ti- 
cularly badly from Mr. Sandow, a German, who has made England his 
home and has a^jparently made plenty of money by pushing his various 
ventures in England. He bases his heading upon a book by the Hon. Rollo 
Russell, the author of “ Preventable Cancer,” who points to seven countries, 
coffee consumers, which had the maximum cancer rate, and to England with 
the highest quantity of tea per head which now has the maximum cancer 
rate. It would be interesting to know where Australia, with its high rate 
of tea consumption per head, stands as regards the cancer rate. An active 
movement to re-assure the public mind after this bout of adverse adverti¬ 
sing is very advisable. Query—in what quarter are we to look for 
initiating this movement?” 

Since writing this I hear late to-day that the views above given are 
also those of several influential colonists, and the matter has been taken up 
as far as writing to the Secretary, Ceylon Association ia London, to draw 
his attention to this matter, suggesting that action should be taken without 
delay.” 

Thus A, L. li. in “ Current Coin” in the WeeU^ Tithes of Ceyton 
of September 14th. The Grocer for August 31st also deals with a similar 
advertisement, or possibly the same one, as follows 

Little surprise will be occasioned among members of the trade by 
the indignant protests which are being made against the unwarranted 
attack upon the tea and coffee trade which is contained in the advertise¬ 
ment that is quoted in our Correspondence pages to-day. It raises the 
question, “ Does Tea eause cancer ?” and by implication, if not directly, 
answers it in the affirmative. The advertisement is one of the most indis¬ 
creet we have read for a long time past, it is calculated to do considerable 
hiirrii to the tea knd coffee trades by fostering the idea that these whole¬ 
some, valuable, and popular, beverages are “ a prolific cause of canoerous 
disease and it cannot fail to have nfndesirable results Upon the trade 
of the advertisers themselves, for retail grocers have a very practical way 
of showing their resentment towards advertisements or advertising methods 
which they deem to be objectionable, and they will not suffer any un¬ 
warranted attack upon such an important section of their business as tea 
and coffee, partrcularly the former, represent, h is fdlly t6 attempt to foster 
the sale of an article S'lich as cocoa by ^ving burtrency to theo^es which 
are calculated to Inflict severe damage upon the tea and coffee bu^ess, 
and which a crediilontis Section Of the public may acce^ as actUaflly ^frOved 
and demonstrable facts. There is nothing ^hatCvter Ihe wtSHc on 
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“ preventable Cancer ** to prove that ai\y case of Ca^ocer has ever arisen 
or could arise from the consumption of tea or coffee, and the advertisement 
referred to, if continued, is certain to cause wholly unnecessary alarm and 
to prejudice tea and coffee without in any way promoting the popularity of 
cocoa, more especially as on the same page of the book as the “ drug” 
paragraph appears, is a strong indictment of all hot foods, the author even 
maintaining that hot mashes are the cause of cancer in cattle; and as 
mashes arc generally made of linseed, the “ potent drug” cannot here be 
held responsible. We most emphatically condemn advertisements in the 
p^blic press such a^ that under notice, and if the advertisers consult their 
best interests they will withdraw it at once.” 

The Census of Ceylon, 1911. Estate Statistics, 

We have to thank Mr. E. B. Denham, the Superintendent of Census 
Operations. Ceylon, for another of his valuable Reports, this time dealing 
with estates only, and giving by name each estate enumerated by its Estate 
Superintendent or by some persons appointed by him, ?nd the principal 
estates enumerated through the village headmen, together with the names 
of the Revenue and Planting District of each estate, and separate figures as 
to males and females, races, religions, and literacy of the population on each 
estate. 

An estate map of Ceylon showing the planting districts and a map 
showing the district in the Madras Presidency, from which labour is princi¬ 
pally recruited, have also h^een included in this volume, while figures in a 
separate table give valuable information as to the districts in India from 
which the estate labour is drawn; they show the number of immigrants 
from each district in South India. This is the first Census, Mr. Denham 
says, at which it has been found possible to obtain these figures. At this 
Census all persons born in India were required to state the district in India, 
or the Zillah or Taluk—or at least the nearest post town—of the village in 
which they were born. The register kept under Ordinance No. 9 of 1909 
was of considerable use in supplying this information on the estates. The 
co-operation of all responsible for the enumeration of the estates is grate¬ 
fully acknowledged. In a very large number of cases, however, the village 
names were only inserted in the schedules, and these had all to be traced 
through the Madras Post Office Guide, Gazetteers, etc. The names had 
frequently to be repeated aloud and pronounced by different persons in 
order to arrive at any idea as to what name was meant, many of the enume¬ 
rators haviug no knowledge of Indian names and in some cases of any Indian 
language. The labour involved in tracing the place names was considerable, 
hut the results are successful. Out of 470,651 entries of birthplaces in 
India, is only 8 cases the Province of birthplace could not be traced, and in 
only 22 instances had the heading “ Madras Presidency ” only to be given. 
Figures for the estate population of the island are also given by sex, race, 
religipn, agCi civil condition and birthplace. It is hoped that the figures 
given foil ea^^ estate are accurate, but it must be realised that in several 
instances where estates are sub-divided, e. g., in the case of groups, and 
where portions were enumerated by different enumerators, there was likely 
to be some confusion as to the figures for each separate division; while the 
total for the group which was all that was actually required for Census 
purposes correct, the figures for separate estates in the group may not 
always have been correctly apportioned. Mr, Denham winds up his remarks 
with the announcement that copies of the volume under notice will be 
forwarded free—on spplicatioq to him—to estates where the colies were 
enumerated at the Census by the Superintendent or by some person 
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appointed by him. We congratulate Mr, Denham on the most interesting 
and successful manner in which the present volume is brought out. 


The following 

is 

the summary 

of the estate population 

in the island 

in 1911 


No. of 



Females. 

Province. 


Estates. . 

Persons. 

Males. 

Western 

• •• 

173 

44,145 

25,334 

18,811 

Central 

• • • 

958 

379,317 

148,767 

133,550 

Northern 

• •• 

6 

202 

115 

87 

Southern 

• •• 

47 

9,486 

5,694 

3,792 

Eastern 

• • • 

4 

381 

309 

81 

North-Western 

• •• 

156 

15,006 

' 9,412 

5,594 

Uva 

• •• 

192 

71,957 

38,180 

33'7J7 

Sambaragamuwa 

... 

297 

92,973 

50,75i^ 

42,217 

Total 

... 

1,833 

513,467 

278,558 

234,909 

Out of the above 

totals, 17,4^ 

males and 

7,911 females are Low- 


country Sinhalese ; 7,564 males and 5,529 females are Kandyan Sinhalese ; 
10,103 males and 9,362 females are Ceylon Tamils; 234,594 males and 
205,708 females are Indian Tamils; 1,683 males and 823 females are Ceylon 
Moors; 2,078 males and 1,627 females are Indian Moors ; h635 males and 
730 females are Burghers and Eurasians ; 661 males and 576 females are 
Malays; and 2,397 males and 1,911 females are others. The Ceylon 
Observer, 


Advertising Indian Tea in America. 

A very long and interesting letter has been received at the Office from 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee regarding the good work being done by 
Mr. R. Blechynden, the Cess Comfnissioner in the United States, in 
advertising and pushing Indian Tea in the States. Unfortunately,^ the 
report from Mr. David Pym, formerly a Member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Cess to the Secretary, Indian Tea Cess Committee, is too 
long to publish in extens^ in the Chronicle, Mr. Pym reports very 
highly of the work being done by Mr. Blechynden. At present Mr. 
Blechynden is concentrating all his efforts in St. Louis, where little or no 
tea has been drunk, very good pioneer work has been done.^ To reach 
and capture such large cities as Chicago more funds are required on the 
Canadian Coast. Indian Tea has got a firm and increasing hold there. The 
world’s Fair will be held at San Francisco in 1915, and it is to be hoped 
that Indian Tea will make a brave show. Mr, Pym suggests spending 
£20^000 in advertising in lieu of the 10,000 now being spent. It is 
needless to press the advantages of advertising. * As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.* The American public have to be educated in geography as their 
present idea is that Darjeeling is in Ceylon. Pure Indian tea is apparently 
little drunk, a blend of Ceylon and Indian Tea being mostly in demand. 
Nor is pure Ceylon tea sold, and mostly consists of a blend of Indian, Ceylon 
and China tea with possibly a proportion of Formosa, 
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RUBBER. 

Develoiimevtt of the Cultivation, Trade, and Industry of 
Rubber In the World* 

Tl>e Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and of Plant 
Diseases for May 1912 published by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, at Rome, gives the following account of the Rubber Industry of the 
World. 

“ The amount of Rubber produced in the whole world is about 70,000 
tons, worth about ;f28,000,000. Notwithstanding the use of inferior 
qualities and the manufacture of substitutes, the consumption of rubber 
has continued to increase. The struggle between wild rubber and planta¬ 
tion rubber is becoming always more severe, because the prosperity of many 
tropical countries, whose chief resource is rubber, is at slake upon the 
issue. 

“The States interested in th? question of the species of rubber 
susceptible of cultivation must make a rigorously scientific enquiry in 
order to determine the best conditions of growth, to select the seed, 
bearing plants and the seed, to decide upon the methods of tapping and of 
coagulation, and of industrial exploitation. For Hevea the majority of 
these problems are solved. TheRubber States should encourage ph ysical 
and chemical research on the nature and composition of the latex, as well 
as on the theory and practice of vulcanising. 

“The whole problem of the scientific utilisation of rubber plants 
presents still a nnmber of unanswered queries. The contest between wild 
and cultivated rubber may drag on for some time to come, so the countries 
producing wild rubber should hasten to introduce the cultivation of plants 
adapted to their soil and climate so as to enable them to parry the blow 
that sooner or later is sure to fall on them. 

“ At present the most esteemed rubber plant of Asia is Hevea brasili- 
ensis or Para; it is indigenous to Northern Brazil and is acclimatised in 
Ceylon, in the Malay States and in the Straits. In the South of Brasil 
Manihot is prevalent, and in Central America as well as in the southern 
parts of N. America Castilloas are the chief rubber plants. After these, 
may be mentioned Sapium (Andes), Gnaynle in Texas and Mexico, and 
some Loranthaceae of Nicaragua and of Brazil with their rubber-bearing 
fruit. 

“ The most important rubber plant of Asia is Ficus elastica^ the most 
useful of the Ficus which are found also in America, Africa and Oceania. 
The commonest lianas of Africa and Madagascar are Landolphia and 
Clitandra, and in West Africa the rubber tree Funtumia elastica {Kickxia 
elastica) the best of the several Funtumias is met with. But no doubt 
many rubber plants still remain to be discovered. Every country requires 
special rubber plants and it is not advisable, either from a commercial or 
an economic point of view to try to obtain everywhere the same product 
from the same plant, which would entail the risks attendant upon mono¬ 
culture. 

“ Hitherto, however, it is beyond doubt that the best results obtained 
by plantation rubber have been yielded by Hevea hrasiliensis both for 
quality and quantity. 

“In those countries where the soil and the climate most resemble those 
of the home of Hevea, the cultivation of this rubber plant offers the greatest 
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probabilities of success, provided the supply of labour be plentiful. The 
area under Hevea in the Malacca peninsula is about 358,000 acres, and in 
Ceylon, Cochin, China andtb^ Dutch qolonies aboi^t 383,000 acresp. 

“ The amount of labour requfred is enormous; still, Asia with its coolies 
has nothing to fear from the competition o£ South and Central American 
plantations, iu which labour is much more expensive. 

“ Of the 75,000 tons of rubber produced last year including “ Guayule,” 
39,000 were Brazil Para. In 1911 the total production of cultivated rubber 
was 12,750 tons and this amount will go on increasing, because the Hevea 
plantations are still young. Assuming the area of Asiatic cultivations at 
only 592,800 acres, containing 160 trees per acre and yielding an average of 
900 grams, of rubber per tree, Asia alone will produce in the y»jar 1916, 
86,000 tons of rubber, that is more than the present out-put of the whole 
world*. One of the first effects of this will be that Brazil will not be able to 
exploit profitably its wild rubber. The produce of Brazil and of the less 
accessible regions of Africa will gradually disappear from the world’s 
markets. Every country must guard against the diingers of monoculture. 
Plantation rubber will also dispel the illusions entertained about synthetic 
rubber, which will be much dearer than the cultivated product. 

“ The relative importance of the various regions will be seen by the 
following review of their yields. 

“ Brazil leads, with 40,000 tons of rubber exported in 1910. But its 
production being stationary, does not make a further increase seem probable. 
There are still, especially in Acre, some reserves of Hevea and Castilloa^ 
but their yield is limited by the exploitation and labour conditions. The 
forest production of West Africa was 15,000 tons in 1909. Belgian Congo 
exported in 1910, 3,105 tons of its own produce and about 1,000 tons in 
transit. German East Africa exports chiefly liana rubl>er. In four yeare 
the United States have imported from Mexico about 225,000 tons of 
GuayiUe bushes. 

“ During the la^t 10 years at least ^*48,000,000 of European capital has 
been invested in rubber plantations in British Malasia Ceylon, Southern 
India, Java, Sumatra and Brneo. The menace of Eastern rubber has 
obliged the 13razilian Government to take measures to diminish the cost of 
Para, to promote the plantation of Hevea^ and reduce by 50% the impure 
duties on food stuff's. At the same time the Government hastens the con¬ 
struction of the Madeira-Mamore railway for the benefit of the rich rubber 
regions of the Acre district and of Upper Bolivia. 

“On the future of rubber, owing to i|s vast importance, several 
forecasts have been made; thus it is predicted that while the financial 
efforts made in the East by England, Holland, Belgium, France and Germany 
for the new plantation wilt Ihnit ^azilian and; Afncaii competition, they 
will be the ruin of upwards of six huadi^cd. companies that have been formed 
for the production of rubber. 

“ The Rubber Growers Association of London calculates the extent of 
rubber plantations in the whole world at 790,000 acres, from which the 3 neld 
in 191i6 will be fb8,Q00 tons, iacijt tbese cclculationsi a certain margin 
must always bC; left foif a> vety important fa,ctoi;t namely kbpur, which can 
never be exactly valued for the future. 

“ The yearly peroenfage increase in the cpaaumption of rubber 

is valued at 5 to 15. end even 20 per- cent 
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** The iJMted*States alone tpossees about 400<000 motor dare, and In 
Germany their numbers increase, yestrly by 50 to 60 per cent. Canada and 
Japan are now launching into the rubber industry. 

** Electrical apparatus of all kinds require rubber in ever increasing 
qualities for its insulating properties, and rubber paving will soon come 
into general use, besides which hundreds of new applications of rubber are 
con.stantly being invented. All this holds out promise of success to the 
rubber plantations. 

“ With the new applications of rubber and the constantly increasing 
demand of manufactured rubber, the trade in the raw material is daily 
becoming more important in the markets of the world. Besides, if rubber 
is required in certain industries, the rubber works themselves are dependent 
on other industries and further their development. 

“ Each of the great centres of the rubber trade deals almost exclusively 
with the rubber of some particular place of origin. Thus Liverpool trades 
in South American rubbers, London in Asiatic and, considering the future 
of rubber in the East, it is easy to foretell that the importance of the 
Liverpool market will soon be inferior to that of London ; Antwerpisthe 
mart for Congo and Amazonian rubbers, Rotterdam, Congo and Dutch East 
Indies, Amsterdam imports chiefly from the colonies of the Indian Ocean. 
Hamburg receives all the rubber required by German manufactures. 
Bordeaux has specialised in African varieties, while Havre purchases Pard. 
New York buys everywhere, 

** In 1909, 1910, and 1911 the following quantities were imported hy the 
chief centres. The total sum is larger than the amount stated as the total 
world-production, because sometimes the same parcels of rubber pass from 
one market to another. 




1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Liverpool 

tons. 

22,436 

27,601 

23,4>4 

London 


5,435 

9,127 

12,85^5 

Antwerp 

n 

4,685 

4,058 

4,336 

Hamburg 

«» 

7,500 

7.700 

— 

Havre 

♦* 

3,781 

4,458 

4,008 

New York 


31,129 

32,946 

— 


“ The various markets have different methods of sale.—Liverpool and 
London sell by public auction, Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam by 
tender, Hamburg as futures. New York and Bordeaux personall)^ for 
immediate delivery. For the examinstion and valuation of rubber in the 
various markets, a scientific method of classification will become always 
more necessary. 

“It is necessary also to provide each of the markets with a station for 
the mechanicaf tests for rubber; something in this direction has already 
been done in Germany. At Antwerp lubber is well controlled by the 
“ Caisse International d’An vers.” 

“ The fundamental principle of the manufacture of rubber is based on 
the chemical changes following on the absorption, at a given temperature, 
of a certain quantUy of sulphur or other similar chemical substance, which 
process is called vulcanising. The •fheoi^ of vulcanising has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Every «kihd of Glibber must first be washed, pori- 
fyed and dried. Between the gross weight of the rubber as it enters 
factory and the weight of the washed, pUrifled and dried sheet there is a 
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difference due to waste which is sometimes considerable. The followinj? 
table gives the average wastage for various rubbers:— 


Para Fine Ainavens 


16 to 18% 

„ „ Island 


18 to 20% 

Sernamby Manaos 


... 25 to 30 

„ Peru 


... 30 to 35 

Mozambique 


15 to 20 

Massai 


8 to 10 

Niggers 


... 20 to 25 

Kasai 


... 8 to 10 

Borneo 


40 to 45 

Thimbles (grass rubber) 


... 45 to 55 

Crepes 


... 1 to 2J 


“The rubber, containing the due proportion of sulphur, must be 
brought to a certain temperature in order to undergo the required chemical 
and physical modifications. After being vulcanised it is prepared in sheets, 
the thickness of which varies with the ^irticles to be manufactured. 

“ In order to utilize old rubber, means have been sought for the 
regeneration of the rubber by depriving it of the free sulphur and other 
bodies it contains, but hitherto no one has succeeded in removing vulcani¬ 
sation sulphur without oompletely destroying the rubber. In Germany 
however one factory exploits an improved process for the regeneration of 
the valuable matter which still exists latent in rubber waste, by employing 
appropriate means for transforming vulcanised rubber which has lost its 
original property of adhesiveness. 

“ The so-called artificial rubbers (factices) are substances that have 
nothing in common with real rubber. They are mostly drying oils like the 
wood-ctfl of China, vegetable albumen, casein, and gelatin. 

“ The future of synthetic rubber seems very problematic, all the more 
so considering what has been said above on the subject of plantation 
rubber.” 


Extract from Mr. Webb’s Speech. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. De P Webb, in a long letter to the Times of India 
replies in detail to the Simla telegram defending the Government’s Manage¬ 
ment of the Indian Currency and Indian Treasury Balances. Mr. Webb 
says :—“ We find Uiat the following sums: 8,400,00 of the Paper Currency 

Reserve, 18,000,000 of the Gold Standard Reserve and 14,000,000 ^f the 
Indian Treasury Balances, in all over 40,000,000 have actually beyoiid all 
doubt been removed from India and are at the present moment lying in 
England, partly (over 16,000,000) invested in depreciating sterling securi¬ 
ties, partly (over 14,000.000) lent out at from 2 to 2\ per cent, 
to London Joint Stock Banks and other money dealers, and partly 
(nearly ;f6,000,000) lying ear-marked in the Bank of England bearing no 
interest at all. I have frequently urged, and still maintain, that the removal 
of all this money has been not only wholly unnecessary, so far as the inter¬ 
ests of the people of India are concerned, but it has been carried out to the 
unquestionable loss and disadvantage of India. Moreover, the transfer of 
much of this money has been made in direct defiance of the recommendations 
made to the Government by the Indian Currency Committee specially ap¬ 
pointed by the Secretary of State in 1908 to advise him in these currency 
matters .”—Daiiy Post, 2nd October, 
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(Incorpobatkd.) 

Census of CooHIn State, 

The Report on the Census of the State of Cochin by C. Achyuta ^fendil 
B. A. has just come to hand and forms a most interesting record of a pros¬ 
perous and progressive Native State. The following is a short digest of 
some of the many interesting statistics dealt with in the Report. 

The total area of the State is 136U- square miles and the total popul¬ 
ation 918,110, with a mean density of 675 per square mil#^, which is equalled 
or exceeded by few States or Districts in India, Cochin-Kanayannur .-md 
Cranganur being the most densely populated taluks in Southern India with 
a density of 1802 and 1747 respectively. The enormous density of the sea 
board is attributed by the author of the report “ maimly to the adaptability 
of its soil to the generous growth of the cocoanut palm. The cultivation of 
the tree, and the manufacture of the articles out of its produce, such as 
copra, oil, coir, toddy, arrack, etc., afford ample occupation to the large 
numbers of people living in this tract.** 

56*24 per cent of the total area of the State is cultivated, and 4*08 per 
cent* is under irrigation, and 42 per cent, of the whole cultivated area is 
under Rice. The average Annual Rainfall of the State is 103*44 inches. 

Since the last Census in 1901, the population has increased by 13*6 per 
cent, and the deoade under review shows a marked industrial developmeat. 
The State Railway and Forest Steam Tramway have been constructed 
during this period. “ Two timber saw mills, three or four cocoanut oil mills, 
a weaving mill and a number of brick and tile factories were opened during 
this period, and the forests were opened up for Rubber plantation on a 
large scale. The result of these circumstances has been a steady growth 
of population at what may be considered a normal rate.** 

The Coffee planting industry is almost confined to the Chittur taluk 
and most of the coolies leave the estates at the end of February and the 
beginning of March. Consequently as this Census was taken on the 11th 
March, this district showed a small number of people. In 1901 the Census 
w£^s taken earlier and the population of the Neliampatis showed 3,018 while 
at this Census owing to the reason stated the population was only 794, 

It is noticeable that the inhabitants of Cochin are on the whole 
stay-at-home people. 95% of the population were born in the State. The 
number of Cochin born people enumerated in the Indian Census outside the 
state was 25,047, nearly twice as many as in 1901. “This increase was 
chiefly due to emigration of coolies from Cochin to Ceylon which has been 
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going on to a considerable extent in recent years. As many as 4,056 Cochin 
born people are found in Ceylon. They are. mostly coplies and the majority 
of them are frpm the Mund^kapur^im and Talapilli taluks.” The author 
concludes tha^; “ it seems tO be clear that the outward movernent in search 
of employment elsewhere is on the increase however slow It may be.” 

With regard to the religion of the people in Cochin the most noticeable 
feature is the preponderance of Christians over Mohamadans, whicfc is 
without parallel anywhere else in India except in Travancore. There are 
nearly four Christians to every Mohamadan, and both sects are growing 
rapidly as compared with Hindus, which fact no doubt accounts largely 
for the increasing industrial development of the State. 

Malayalam is the vernacular and official language of the State and it is 
spoken by over 89 per cent, of the population. 

In point of literacy, that is the ability to read and write, Cochin again 
stands ahead of all the Districts of Southern India except Madras. In every 
1,000 of the population 151 are literate, while in Mysore State, for instance^ 
only 63 are literate. English education has also made marked progress 
during the last two decades, 230 people in every 10,000 now being able to 
read and write English. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation of the people of Cochin as it 
is of the people in most parts of India, exactly half the population being 
supported by this industry; 21 per cent, are engaged in industrial pursuits 
and 13‘6 percent, in commerce, 

There are six Rubber Estates in the State and these employ 3,194 
persons. Rubber is a growing industry in Cochin and new plantations have 
been opened out since the Census was taken. Coffee on the other hand is a 
declining industry, the number of persons employed in it having dwindled 
to about 1,000 as compared with 2.000, ten years ago. The Rubber Estates 
are all owned by Europeans and it is of interest to note that there are only 
47 European British subjects in the State, and 29 other Europeans. 

It is noticeable that the number of owners and managers of hotels, 
cook-shops, &c,, have increased nearly six fold owing to the establishment 
of coffee shops in all parts of the State during recent years, while the 
number of vendors of wine and liquors have declined owing to the greater 
restrictions placed on the sale of liquor. 

R. D. A. 


The Coffee Trade. 

According to reports from Brazil, frost has occurred in the coffee dis¬ 
tricts of Sao Faulo, causing damage to the flowering plants, which may have 
a serious effect on the growing crop. Estimates as to the extent of the 
damage are conflicting, and it is too early yet accurately to gauge the effect 
on the probable out-turn of the crop. When the unfavourable reports were 
first received the terminal market sharply advanced, but subsequently 
reached somewhat on lower quotations from New Vork and the Continent. 
Naturally the reports of damage are received with a good deal of scepti¬ 
cism.—The Grocer. 
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DISTRICT PLANTBRB’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

' South Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of Mcetinf^ held at Chickanhully Travellers' Bungalow, 
September 26th, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. F. M. Hamilton (President), W. L. Crawford, D. 

Jackson, P. Hunt, W. F. Scholfield, C. K. Pittock, C. J. Hayward, 
L. Lake, K. Thammayer, G. N. Frattini (Scientific Assistant) 
and M. J. Woodbridge (Honorary Secretary). 

Report of Delegates to U. P. A. —Mr. K. M. Hamilton read a report 
touching on all matters of interest to this Association which came up before 
the U. P. A. after which a general discussion took place and the delegates 
explained various points and answered questions. 

In the course of the discussion it was decided to take advantage of the 
resolutions passed at the U. P. A. Meeting with reference to the checking 
of guaranteed coffee fertilisers. It was pointed out that the greatest care 
was necessary in taking samples and labelling them and the following 
resolution was put from the chair and passed: That this Association is of 
the opinion that individuals should draw samples of any fertilisers that they 
buy under guarantee and may wish analyzed and should forward the 
samples direct to the Scientific Officer, Bangalore, and not to the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Instructions to Delegates to the Mysore Representative Assembly ,— 
After the selection of Mr. W. L. Crawford as Delegate had been duly 
confirmed by the Meeting, instructions were given him on various subjects 
of Local interest. 

Council of Mysore Planters' Associations, —Some questions as to 
rules and constitution answered. 

Seat on the Hassan District Board, —A letter from the Deputy 
Commissioner of Hassan was laid on the table in which he stated that he 
could find no records in his office that the South Mysore Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion had ever been asked to submit a name for nomination to a seat on the 
Board, but that as his own nominee had resigned, he had no objection to the 
South Mysore Planters’ Association now submitting a name for nomination. 
As, however, no explanation as to why the last Association representative 
had been superseded without notice, the Association decided not to nomi¬ 
nate a member at present. 

A most interesting and instructive paper on lime and its connection 
with the fertilitv of the soil was read by the Scientific Assistant followed by 
a general disci>ssion. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, 

Honorary Secretary, 


The Deplomatic and Consular Report on Spain says of Rubber: One 
half of the total imports under this class consist of raw rubber and manu¬ 
factured goods containing rubber. The raw material and rubber goods 
of all classes have been imported during the last three years to the follow¬ 
ing values:— 

Pesetas. 

1909 . 8,955,000 

1910 ... ... 10,113,000 

1911 . 13,076,000 
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THB SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, UP.A.S.I. 

THK APPLICATION OF-LlM® TO MTSORE*! SiJ^tLS. 

At a Meeting of the South Mysore Planters* Association held recently, 
Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, delivered the 
following lecture, 

“ During my first tour of the Bababiidins and North Mysore in last 
May and June, I was particularly struck with the very vague ideas which 
were often extant with regard to Lime and its relation to plant life and the 
soil. Until this most important constituent of the soil together with its 
fundamental principles is thoroughly understood, it cannot be expected that 
Lime will occupy the position it should in the world of Agriculture. 

“ I do not think it would be out of place here, to say a word or two on 
the origin of Lime. 

“ Calcium (using the technical name) is found in nature in combi¬ 
nation with several other elements, in the form of the carbonate, sulphate, 
phosphate and more complex double silicates. The one which I intend to 
say a few words about is the Carbonate of Lime as this is the one which 
concerns us most in Agriculture. 

Calcium Carbonate, otherwise known as Calcite or Iceland spar, is 
found in the shape of colourless and well defined crystals and also in beds 
of what we call Limestones. The former one might say is only a transi¬ 
tion into the latter. Thp crystals are acted upon by water charged with 
carbonic acid in which calcium carbonate is soluble. When the water 
loses its carbonic acid, which it does in the course of time by evaporation, 
the calcium carbonate in solution is redeposited in minute crystals and 
these in tbeir turn become cemented together into solid beds of what are 
commonly called Limestones. 

“ Chalk Cliffs, or Beds, are a more recent formation and have an 
organic oiiigin by the deposit from waters of minute living organisms. Corals, 
diatomaceae, etc. 

“ The great majority of the fossils in most sedimentary rocks contain a 
large proportion of Calcium Carbonates. 

“ Calcium Carbonate is present in most soils. According to the origin, 
the amount of Lime varies proportionately rising to as high as 60%, but 
generally in cultivated land it is not much more than 1*2% and in some 
cases it is almost entirely absent, the usual type of Coffee Soil to be found 
in Mysore contains only about one or two tenths per cent. 

“ Lime was known to be used in Agriculture in the very early times. 
It was used by the Romans ; and in the earliest records of British Agricul¬ 
ture it was part of the routine of farming. 

“In England when Liming was more general very large amounts used 
to be applied, sometimes as much as 6 to 8 tons per acre. 

“ Let us first of all consider what physical action lime has on the soil. 

“ Lime is usually applied to the soil as Carbonate, Hydrate, or Oxide, 
but no matter in which form it is applied, it eventually all becomes converted 
into carbonate. There is one essential factor, however, and that is, to get 
the best advantage from the use cf lime it is most important that it should 
be brought into a very fine state of division before application, and the best 
way this can be effected is by using hydrated (or slaked) lime; a good 
admixture is then obtained with the soil. 

“ The great improvement which lime effects can hardly be exaggerated 
especially when applied to heavy Loams. It renders them more friable. 
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and flocculates the fine particles of clay, causing them to aggregate into 
larger lumps, and percolation and aeration are increased. There is also less 
shrinkage and tendency to cake on drying. So muchSfor the physical side. 

*’ Now we come to the chemical side which is far more important. 

“ On soils which have a tendency to become sour liming is of the 
utmost value. It rectifies any acidity present and by so doing it increases 
the vitality and numbers of the nitrifying bacteria which convert ammonia 
into nitrates. When organic matter decays !t gives rise to various organic 
acids commonly called * humic acids.* It has been proved that where this 
acidity is allowed to accumulate it puts a stop to the life of the Bacteria 
which induce nitrification and gives rise to the growth of Moulds and Fungi 
which utilise the plant food for their own benefit and set up a denitrification. 

I might mention as an example the slime fungus which causes ‘Finger & 
Toe ’ among the Turnip crops in England and which can be entirely checked 
by a thorough dressing of lime. 

“ All land to which nitrogenous manure has been applied year after year, 
is apt to have a large accimmlation of residues, from previous manuring 
lying dormant on account of wanting a base such as lime wherewith the 
organic acids can combine. Thus by giving the soil a periodical dressing of 
lime this manure is recovered and oxidation is once more set in action; 
nitrates are formed and rendered assimilable to the plant. 

“ Both Phosphoric Acid and Potash are also reildered more available by 
the application of lime. For example soil may contain a considerable 
quantity of phosphoric acid which in the absence of Lime combines with the 
Iron and Alumina in which form it is very inscfluble. On the other hand 
were lime present it would combine with the Phosphoric Acid in which form 
it is more available as a plant food. 

“ The way lime acts with the Potash compounds is equally marked. 
The soil water being charged with carbonic acid dissolves the lime and 
carries it down through the soil where it acts upon the double silicates of 
Potash and Aluminium, Lime being substituted for the Potash and going 
into solution. The extent of the action of course will depend on the amount 
of lime present. 

“ As I said before the soil needs a base for the organic acids to combine 
with. This is especially so where artificial manures are used and only when 
the carbonate, hydrate, or oxide of lime is applied can this purpose be 
effected. 

“ Periodical liming of soils is necessary because of the gradual removal 
of the Lime from the surface layers by solution as bicarbonate by means of 
the i:arbon dioxide produced by bacteria in decaying organic matter. 
The analyses of drainage waters show that every soil loses its lime more or 
less rapidly. 

“ Lime is also lost by combining with the Nitric Acid produced by 
bacterial activity to form Nitrate of Lime. This is soluble like other 
nitrates and is distributed through the soil in the soil water. When not 
taken up by the growing crop it ultimately finds its way into the drains. 

“ Again when a fertiliser like Muriate of Potash is added to the soil the 
Potash becomes fixed in the soil and a corresponding amount o^ Muriate of 
Lime is lost in the drainage water. 

“ These losses explain the need of the periodical liming of soils. 

“ If we take other compounds of lime like the phosphate, superphos¬ 
phate, or sulphate of lime they are either acid or neutral and do not supply 
the required base. I have had the question asked me on one or two^ 
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occasions whether by applying Basic Supers or any other combination of 
Mnie with phosphoric acid it would ob\iate the necessity of periodical liming. 
My answer is emphatically no. There is nothing known at present in 
Agriculture which would take the place of lime and do the same work so 
effectively; and until something is discovered to the contrary we must 
abide by it. 

“ In Scienliflc Agriculture lime is classed as an * indirect fertiliser *— 
indirect because (1) It is not a plant food in itself (2) It brings about the 
solubility of more important salts which are direct plant foods and there¬ 
fore termed * direct fertilisers,’ 

“ Before I conclude I would like you to clearly understand two import¬ 
ant points :—(1) That the action of Lime is partly physical by affecting the 
texture of the soil. (2) Partly chemical by neutralising acidity, and bring¬ 
ing into action reserves ot plant food. 

“ Planters are usually impatient when they apply lime to see the imme¬ 
diate effect upon the crops. , Lime is very slow acting as far as crop is 
concerned; but on the other hand it is not really so when you come to 
consider the work which it has to do, a small portion of which 1 have 
endeavoured to briefly describe to you. 

To show a real beneficial effect upon crops, lime takes from 1—2 
years and even longer, according to the state of the soil to which it is 
applied. Consequently, those who expect to see the crops benefiting 
after, say, 2 or 3 months, immediately jump to the conclusion that it has 
done no good and how often the remark is heard “ I see no good effects 
from liming.” The manure applied in the following year is generally a rich 
nitrogenous one, and when next crop time comes round the remark is heard 
“ I have got a splendid crop this year,” and generally if you ask what that 
is attributed to, the answer is “ the Nitrogenous manure applied.” The 
liming that was undertaken in the previous year has been forgotten. In 
my opinion however most of the increase on former years of that “ splendid 
crop ” is due to the beneficial effects of the previous year’s liming. 

“ I ask you, when you apply lime to think what its action is going to be 
and to show a little more forbearance and not to be in too big a hurry to 
see the desired effect. In agriculture patience is everything and very often 
sorely tried. 

In connection with the subject of this paper Planters should read the 
following articles which have been published in the Planters' Chronicle, 

“ Scientific Officer’s Papers, No. 9 in Vol. IV, and No. 99 in Vol. VII. 

“The best form in which to apply Lime is Water Slaked Lime. This 
has a markedly alkaline reaction and hence quickly neutralises any acidity 
which may exist in the soil. It also acts quickly in liberating plant food 
particularly Nitrogen. 

“ The use of Lime which contains a large percentage of Magnesium 
should be avoided. Magnesium Salts when present in excess may exert a 
toxic action on plants, and the relative proportion of Calcium and Magne¬ 
sium determines whether or not Magnesium is toxic. 

“ Approximate equivalent quantities of some of the common forms of 
Lime when fairly pure are:— 

Quick Lime . ... ... 56 lbs. 

Water Slaked Lime ... ... 74 lbs. 

Air Slaked Lime and Limestone ••• 100 lbs. 

“ The Lime should be water slaked and not air slaked. In the latter 
case the L^me combines with the Carbonic Acid gas in the air and forms 
Carbonate, the condition from which it was originally burned.” 
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TEA. 

P^rm^ntfitlon and Mloro«Organlsma. 

The following appeared in the Englishman of 19th September, 1912:— 

“ About a year ago several important publications were issued by the 
agricultural department in Java. One of them, the most important to tea 
planters, dealt with fermentation. The author, Dr. Ch. Bernard, in intro¬ 
ducing the subject stated that he could not definitely state that his theories 
had been proved, beyond doubt, to be correct and that his report was pre¬ 
liminary only. He intended to continue investigations, the nature of which 
he informed his readers. No further publication has since come to my 
notice but the subject is such an important one and in the event of his 
theory being proved to be right it will completely upset the ideas supplied 
by our Science Department through Dr. Mann and accepted by scienti¬ 
fically-minded planters, that a brief synopsis of the article may not perhaps 
appear out of place. So much occurs in tea to occupy a man’s thoughts 
that it is likely, that the remembrance of Dr. Bernard’s theory, pregnant as 
it is, with possibilities of far-reaching results which besides reducing consi- 
deraoly the time required for manufacture may also influence the quality 
and flavour of our teas, has faded from the minds of many who gave it no 
more than a brief passing notice. 

Theories. 

“ He commences with a resume of the three theories which ha\e, at 
various times, been advanced regarding the fermentation of tea. They 
are:— 

1. The chemical theory That the fermentation of tea is oxidation 
pure and simple i c., the cells having been broken the oxygen of the air 
combines with the properties in the leaf. 

2. ’‘The enzyme theory:—That tea fermentation is caused by a 
soluble ferment or enzyme which exists in the oells of the leaf and which on 
being set free during rolling causes the oxidation of the tannin. 

3. “ The micro-organism theory :—That fermentation is caused by 
soluble enzymes frhich do not exist in the ceils of the leaf but in those of 
micro-organisms. 

Dr. H. H. Mann’s Theory. 

“ Of these three the enzyme theory is is most favoured by experts, and 
Dr. Mann and other scientists have isolated an enzyme known as an oxydase, 
(/.c., an enzyme that causes oxidation) from leaf. Dr Mann demonstrates 
the great part which this enzyme plays in the manufacture of tea. The 
quality of the finished article being determined by the percentage of enzyme 
in the leaf. He also considers it to have some influence on flavour. This 
enzyme is supposed to exist in the cells of the leaf, and in fermentation 
causes slight oxidation of the tannin, causing the latter tp give up some of 
its water and to be separated from the sugar with which it i^^as combined. 
This oxidised tannin has by now assumed a brown cpiour and combines 
with the other materials in the leaf and so causes fermentation. He claims 
to have proved that this oxidising enzyme is the prinpipal and probably the 
only active agent that causes fermentation, and that living organisms 
(microbes) take no part in the process, the only microbes present during 
manufacture being harmful ones, their numbers being determined by the 
degree of cleanliness of all processses up to the time the leaf enters the 
drier. He and other investigators advanced the following arguments as 
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proof that micro-organisms play no pkr§ in the fermentation of tea. 1. That 
leaf in the presence of chloroform fumes which kill living organisms still 
ferments. 2. The sartie dccilrred' When ah antlseptid * substance, known 
as salicylic acid, was applied. 3# That fermentation takes place so quickly 
that micro-organisms cannot in such a short time develop to a sufficient 
extent to take part in fermentation. The. first two have since been with¬ 
drawn as it was found that in both cases not only the harmful bacteria was 
destroyed but also the enzyme or whatever soluble or organised ferment 
was present. The second is but supposition and will be referred to later 
on* 

Dr. Bernard’s Theory. 

“The micro-organism theory brought forward by Dr. Bernard has 
received at times a certain amount of support from scientists. He claims 
to have isolated from the micro-organisms always present on tea leaves one 
which develops during the process of tea manufacture and which causes 
flavour. He obtained cultures of these by pressing juice from fermeftted 
leaf and sterilising. He states that the addition of these cultures to ferment¬ 
ing leaf accelerates fermentation, and that by collecting juice from under 
the rollers and fermenting for 24 hours, the addition of this juice to 
fermenting leaf increases the speed of fermenation, and also improves the 
flavour. In some factories in Java fermentation proceeds much quicker 
than in others, in some taking 6 or 7 hours whilst in others only half an 
hour (exclusive of rolling) and in a few the leaf goes direct from roller to 
drier. Fermented leaf from factories where quick fermentation is the rule, 
has been placed on the floor of the fermenting room of factories where the 
process has been taking place slowly—the result being that almost 
immediately equally rapid fermentation occurred in both factories, caused 
evidently by a transference of an organism from the leaf to the floor on 
which it was placed. 

Dr. Bernard’s Results. 

“ The following extract from Dr. Bernard’s article shows the results 
obtained by transferring fermenting leaf from one factory to another;—“ At 
the Malabar concern the time taken for rolled tea-leaf to ferment completely 
was formerly four hours. Suddenly a change took place and hereafter the 
finest part of the rolled leaf was not generally put to fernieht when it came 
out of the “ ball-breakes,” but was put directly into the drier. The coarse 
leaf was merely fermented for half an hour.” 

“ ‘ At the factory Tanara, where formerly some hours were required for 
fermenting, this process at present takes (after bringing over the fermented 
leaf from the Malabar concern) just as long and what is better just as short 
a time at the last-named factory. Also at the Wanasoeka concern very 
long fermentation took place 6 or 7 hours, Leaf was brought also from 
Malabar with the same result as at Tanara.* 

“ The number of colonies of this micro-organism is much greater on 
the leaf of gardens where quick fermentation is the rule than on that of 
gardens where the progress is slow. Experiments on leaf at all stages from 
the commencement of withering to the conclusion of manufacture revealed 
the fact that the micro-organisms are increasing during the whole process. 
The fact that the nllcro-organism.s increase during the 20 to 30 hours 
required for manufacture and in the withering process very rapidly would 
appear to eliminate the objection of want of time for development of the 
micro-organisms during fermentation. 

“ With cultures obtained from fermenting leaf harmful bacteria, which 
leads to the formation of a darker brown, oxidation product of the tannin, 
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which is completely insoluble in water und whose formation rapidly reduced 
the colour, pungency and body of the liqupr, was also foUnd but only in 
very small quantities under h6rmkl conditions but in over-fermented leaf in 
much greater numbers. After 24 hours there being more bacteria present 
than micro-organisms and in eight hours the ‘leaf was in a state of putre¬ 
faction. As a result of experiments' re. the percentage of harmfurbacteria 
Dr. Bernard states that he can say with certainty that by the time ferment-, 
ing leaf becomes sticky the process has gone too far—that harmful bacteria 
have had time to do considerable harm. 

“ On hiirgardetjs a large development of the micro-organisms, conse¬ 
quently quicker fermentation can be obtained by keeping juice for 24 hours 
and applying it to the rolled leaf of the following day. In the plains, how¬ 
ever, tea juice cannot be left for 24 hours without harm. 

. Possible Results. 

“ As to the possibilities of this theory turning out to be orrect is a 
question best left to those with a better understanding of the scientific side 
of the matter but I think that Planters would be pleased to hear of its 
undoudted proof. We have no gardens, the leaf of which ferments in such 
a short time as is apparently the case in .some factories in Java but at the 
same time the time required varies considerably from three to. in some 
cases, as much as si.\ hours from the time the leaf enters the roller. Rapid 
development has usually been regarded as a sign of good quality, whilst 
difficulty in obtaining the colour required has indicated poor quality. Can 
it possibly be that these micro-organisms of which we at present know little 
are responsible for quality ? Java planters have not up to the present, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves as producers of anything approaching first class teas 
but there may be other factors such as soil, methods of plucking and manu¬ 
facture which prevent this consummation. 

Deduction-S. 

“ At present the following points as a result of these- investigations are 
worthy of note! firstly, that fermentation must be stopped before the leaf 
becomes sticky, t.e. before harmful bacteria have had time to do much 
harm ; and secondly, that if this theory turned out to be correct, even then 
the advice so persistently given by Dr. Mann as regards absolute cleanliness 
in all stages of manufacture in order to keep harmful bacteria in check 
must be strictly foMowed. It was found that by taking samples of juice 
with a damp wad from fermenting trays and floors that had not been kept 
scrupulously clean that a larger number of harmful bacteria w'ere found 
than of micro-organisms, showing the necessity for scalding or steaming 
daily.” 

In commenting upon this article the Indian Planters' Gaxette, points 
out that the ‘ deduction * is contrary to experience found in practice, and the 
cleaning and sterilising of Tea factories has been found by several who have 
tried it to tesult in low quality tea at opce. 


Coolie Imigratio.n in Ceylon. 

A statement of arrivals and departure of imigrant coolies during the 
mouth of August 1912 published by the “ Ceylon Observer” for the first 
•eight nionths of 1912 together with the figures for the corresponding month 
and period of the previous year; and shows a balance of arrival over 
•departures of 5,538 in 1912. It would be interestirfg to know if these 
1 migrants are all from Soiithern India, but this is not given. 
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RUBBKS. 

Thinning om^ of Rub|»or Kstgtos. 

It may be remembered that an expeifinient carried out on Periyar 
Estate on this subject was repprx^d in the Cbrofiticlej Vol. VII p. 142, and 
that the conclusion arrived at was that cutting out every, alternate tree is- 
the best method of thinning .a thipkly planted estate and pollarding is npt a 
success. The iFollowjng article appeared in the India, Rubber Journal of 
September 7th;— ^ . 

“ Quite a large number of estates are now commencing tapping 
operations, and are therefore in pos^essipn of trees four years old and 
upwards. A large proportion of these areas \Were planted in 1906, 1^07 and 
1908 in the respective countries, and the problems-now before planters are. 
of a varied character. In Ceylon, where, owing to soil and elevation, the 
trees were planied closer than in Malaya and Sumatra, some 60,000 acres 
were planted in 1906 and 50,000 acres in 1907 ; in fact those were the most 
active yeiars of rubber planting in that island. Frequent distances at'that- 
period were 15 by 15 feet, pr 20 by 10 feet; these represent spacings which 
would be properly described as close planting in Malaya or Sumatra, but 
they are not necessarily so on poor soil at an elevation of 1,000 feet and 
over above sea level. It is only when the trees, in Ceylon, reach their sixth 
or seventh years that thinning out on a large scale is forced upon planters ; 
elsewhere on estates where the same distances have seen adopted thinning 
out has been commenced at a much earlier age. : . v 

“ In Malaya, as in Ceylon, large areas were opened in. 1906, 1907 and 
1808. In 1906 the acreage was 99,000, in 1907, 179,000, and iq 1908 
241,000 acres. The distances adopted in those years were a little wider 
than in Ceylon, popular spacings then being 12 by 24, and 18 by 18 feet. 
The same applies to Sumatra, except that many of the estates then being 
under Liberian coffee, a wider distance, especially 20 by 20 feet, was 
commonly adopted. 

Acreages requiring Thinning-out. 

“ The broad fact remains that in Ceylon there are about 100,000 acres,, 
and in Malaya and Sumatra a further 200,000 acres which are now covered 
with trees, the branches and root systems of which are in frequent contact 
and already competing with one another for light and soil. During the next 
year or so the problem of thipning-out must be faced : otherwise there will 
be a gradual reduction in yield of rubber consistent with a slower rate of 
growth of the whole plant and poorer bark renewal. 

“ The problem can be easily settled by those parties who would simply 
reduce the number of trees by half; but such a policy would, or many 
estates, be unscientific and extremely wasteful. Thinning-out must be 
taken in hand only after the fullest consideration has been given to distances,, 
soil, cliinal^, diseases, storms, past tapping, manuring and general methods 
of cultivation. We will therefore study the methods generally adopted and 
the importance of some of these factors. 

Methods now adopted. 

“ Let us first admit that thinning-out must be done now or in the near 
future. Where thinning-out is' resorted to on young areas the plants can be 
easily uprooted and destroyed, since the quantity of rubber obtainable from, 
the stumps (or first eight feet) does not’ come into serious consideration,. 
This is by far the most preferable course, and should in Malaya and 
Sumatra be done when the trees are about three years, and in Ceylon when 
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they ^re about one year older. At ages indicated the remaining trees 
can usually be expected to give a fair cover to the gropnd and to rapidly 
throw tbeir roots into soil set free during the thinning-out process. 

“ On old estates the quantity of rubber obtainable from the stumps of 
trees being thinned-ont is quite considerable- and immediate Uprooting and 
destruction is therefore not generally deemed advisable. 

“ On both young and old ^states, and especially the latter, there are 
two methods available. The first is by cutting out all the trees in e\ery 
alternate row ; the second by removing only the bacl^ward trees. The first 
method is the easiest, most drastic, and most hfeart-bfeaking; it is based on 
the idea that in thinning-otit half the trees must be renioved. If an estate 
were closely planted and showed very even growth it would be perfectly 
justifiable; if the reverse conditions prevailed, tl^en ’ it 'is <iulte conceivable 
that complete good rows may be removed and bad ones retained, or that 
those lines of trees removed might posses the best trees on the estate, and 
those retained the worst on the property. Where the estate,is not even, or 
wheie there is iiability to death by various causes, thinning-oiit by the 
second method—removal of backward trees—seems to be the most sensible 
one to adopt, ‘ . 

How MANY Takfis per Acre. 

“ But even this policy has its limits. It is quite obvious that there is 
a minimum number of trees per acre to be kept in view. And he is a very 
wise man who can hit oft that number. Our view would be to ultimately 
thin-out down to about eighty or ninety trees per acre; this would naturally 
be still further reduced from year to year through diseases, storms, bad 
tapping, etc. Diseases would be the most potent factor in effecting reduc¬ 
tion later on, the thinning-out process being of such a’ nature as to encourage 
the spread of fomes and white ants. On an estate known to the writer the 
deaths amount to from 5 to 7 per cent, per annum ; the percentage common 
to young estates would probably be maintained or exceeded in the first two 
or three years following thinning-out. 

“ While it is hardly fair to expect planters and experts to maintain the 
same views for all time, we certainly feel justified in giving publicity to the 
opinions expressed by such men as Malcolm Gumming, Francis Pears, and 
Gallagher. 

“ Gumming believed that close-planting would, during the first few 
years, give more rubber per acre than wide-planting. 

“ The late Francis Pears slates that “ an acre of rubber with 50 trees 
is likely to prove more valuable than one with 200.” It will also be remem¬ 
bered that Wickham advised 40 trees per acre as Against Berkhout’s 300. 

“ Gallagher estimated that on virgin jungle (a,nd from 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the trees originally planted would be. lost by the time the trees 
were seven years old. He recommended commencing with 120 to 140 trees 
per acre, in order that about 100 trees per acre might remain at seven 
years. 

Manuring and Thinning-out. 

“ While every planter must now admit that close planting checks the 
growth after the fourth or fifth year’ on fairly good soil, and that the original 
cannot be the final distance on estates planted only with.Hevea trees, we 
doubt whether the actual value of manuring has been takeh ibto full consi- * 
deration. It has a direct bearing on the age at which He\"ea estates should 
be thinned. There are many estates which, being closely-planted and 
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therefore renewing fheir batk dowly, oooHl be ate^^ by the apbliektfbn of 
manure. On many estates Wliiicfa ]iuve beea^teyet^ tapp^ 
cation of manure lias been follow^ Witb a tnore^ rapid bark renewal; on 
close^aoted esta;te6 a similar effect should he oht^ed. In such cases it 
would be advisable only to manure those/trees intended to permanently 
occupy the iand. Again, one might support a larger number of trees, per 
acre, by proper manuring. 

How Thinning-Out is done, 

“ Wh«a we come to the actual thinntpg-out process we find that either 
the plants are felled near the ground and the stump and roots ex- 
trach^, or fhc tree is cut olf at a height of about eight feet. Where the 
basal part of the trunk is retained it is customary to tap this drastically 
and finally uproot. In one or two years a few pounds of*rubber are obtained 
from each stump. Special gangs of inferior tapping coolies are usually 
entrusted with such work, it being desirable to employ only the best coolies 
for tapping the permanent trees. The writer has seen many stumps treated 
in this way and has been struck with their manifestations of vitality, under 
such adverse circumstances; even though the stumps are densely shaded 
by the foliage of the surrounding trees, they may throw out numerous 
branches at the top, which, if allowed to grow, would probably give the 
plants another lease of life. If, however, thinning-out is to be done properly 
all such stumps must be uprooted, all roots removed, and every particle 
burnt Immediately. It is true that by allowing stumps to retain branches 
the plants are kept alive and the risk from disease for the time being post¬ 
poned ; sooner or later all traces of the trees so treated must be removed 
and destroyed. 

This article was submitted to a number of leading directors and 
planters and their comments are given in the Journal, 

Most of the cominentators appear to agree that the number of trees to 
be finally aimed at is 90 to 100 per acre or even less. Another recommen¬ 
dation given by several men is to only cut out alternate tsees or lines of 
trees if the growth is even. Where it is uneven selection should be adopted 
cutting out backward trees first and then those diseased or with burrs. 
Again most planters appear to agree that uprooting and burning should be 
done though all are not agreed about the value of pollarding and tapping 
the stumps to death first. Mr. £« G. Windle says he would begin by taking 
out backward trees and then by judicious selection. It is evident that on 
this system the lining could not be kept to but this does not much matter. 
“ As to the average number of permanent trees per acre to be aimed at ** 
says Mr. Windle I would put this at 50 and would aim at arriving at this 
number when the plantation was say 12 years old commencing thinning at 
6 to years. This would only mean a reduction per acre of 10 per cent, 
per annum. The above may appear too slow a process from the point of 
view of the best development of the trees, but is, I think, a reasonable com¬ 
promise between development and dividends. 


Thb British Nitrate .Supply. 

Dr Samuel Edy of Christiania gave an address before the Interna¬ 
tional Congress on the ** Artificial Production of Nitrogen from the Atmos¬ 
phere.*’ In his remarks Dr. Edy said ** with all his strength in the event 
of war. Great Britain can be put oat of Commission jby eintply cutting off 
the supply of Nitrates (essential impedS^nt for explore) from Chile. ^Times, 
Wcffkly Edition, V 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Ikcorporatbd.) 

SoiaittHIo Omoar’s Papaaa. 

CIX.— Prevention of the Introduction of Insect Pests and 
Fungoid Diseases of Plants. 

[Concluded,\ 

The last phase of the general problem is how to stamp out diseases 
when they have been confined to certain districts, and this is the most diffi¬ 
cult of all. It is here that the Pest Act proper comes into operation. Pest 
Acts exist in munv countries for dealing with specific diseases and bad 
weeds. Thus in Trinidad and Grenada laws are in force to provide for the 
control of pests and diseases within the island. In Bermuda an Act was 
introduced in 1907 requiring the destruction of all fruit in the island for two 
seasons in order to bring the Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata) under control. 
In England under the Bo^d of Agriculture’s orders compulsory pruning of 
Gooseberry bushes in Kent has been enforced !and compulsory spraying 
of fruit to deal with the American mildew which made us appearance some 
three years ago. Compulsory uprooting and destruction of plants is not 
insisted upon, but many growers have voluntarily grubbed out infected 
fields. This shows the trend of such legislation. It does not necessarily 
resort to such drastic measures as was suggested at the Annual Meeting this 
year, and an estate is not uprooted and burned, but reasonable methods of 
a curative and protective nature recommended by the Agricultural authori¬ 
ties are insisted upon. 

Any Pest Act introduced into India would probably fqljow the same 
lines and would depend for its success largely upon co-operative and volun¬ 
tary action of the planters concerned for the ultimate good of the whole 
planting community. 

The Green Bug in the Nilgiris is usually taken as the standard case. A 
Pest Act introduced to deal with this would probably insist upon spraying 
or washing methods being adopted on every estate sulTeiing from the 
disease, and would not allow the total abandonment of diseased coffee to 
act as nurseries and infection points for the spread of the disease. On(y 
estates which refused to adopt any preventive or curative measures would 
be compelled to uproot and destroy the diseased plants. 

The difficulties would be many as is only natural. One great difficulty 
is the fact that the Green Bug is present on the shade trees and also on 
many of the jungle trees and that many estates are in boundary over long 
distances with Government forest. Here* the co-operation of the Forest 
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Department would be needed and it is possible that where estates were in 
boundary with forest, belts might be felled and pl^pted with some tree which 
is not attacked hy Green Bug[.and is of value as a timber and. these belts 
kept as free as possible fro^ weeds. The estate boundaries' cQuId then be 
sprayed and ^atohedV» ' . ; * 

The working of a Pest Act necessarily entails expense both on the part 
of the Government intrbdhciug It and on the planters, and it needs sensible 
co-operation between both parties. The point to be decided is whether the 
value of the industry it is aimed to protect is worth the expense and the 
temporary hardships to be incurred, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
both are temporary and that the Pest Act if properly worked will eradi¬ 
cate the disease and thus finally bene'fit the country and the community 
monetarily. 

A Pest Act is in existence already in Indta in the progressive State of 
Travancore where it is aimed at stamping out the Cocoanut Palm disease 
which threatens to* destroy a most important industry. The following 
account of this Act, which is really a voluntary co-operative measure 
between the Government and the planters, is taken from the Madras Mail 
(July 12 1910) and it affords an excellent example of a voluntary co-opera¬ 
tive measure between the Government and the planting community which 
might well be followed in other parts of India. 

“ The Government of Travancore have issued an order regarding the 
palm disease in Travancore, with special reference to the Conference held 
at Kayankulam on May 6th last, with a view to determine the best measures 
to be adopted for combating the disease, from which we take the following 
extracts. 

“ In view of the preparedness of the ryots generally for further action, 
and the recognition by them of the necessity to cut down, without further 
delay, diseased trees which are pronounced irrecoverable by the Agricultural 
Department, His Highness’s Government think that vigorous action may 
now be taken to cut down all such trees. In regard to the supply of lime 
and cocoanut manure. His Highness’s Government are of opinion that it 
would be well to establish a number of Depots at accesible places, not more 
than one or two miles away from one another. The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment should be in charge of the Depots and should issue the various things 
at cost price and for cash ordinarily. Discretion may, however, be given to 
the Inspector in charge of the operations, to issue the things in any specific 
case, on credit, provided that the officer is satisfied that the ryot is not in a 
position to pay cash, and provided also that the latter agrees to pay for 
what he receives in instalments, not exceeding six, with his kist. The coll¬ 
ection of the value should, in that case be made by the Tahsildar and 
remitted to the Agricultural Department. The prices fixed for the things 
supplied should, if possible, be slightly lower than the market rates, so as to 
offer a premium for utilising the manures. 

“ In regard to the assessment on the trees which may be cut down, His 
Highness’s Government hereby notify, for the information of all the ryots 
that, after all the felling is done, it is open to any ryot to ask for a re¬ 
enumeration and that the settlement assessment will be revised if necessary* 
His Highness’s Government also consider that the local staff ‘of the 
Department should be sufficiently strengthened, so as to make visits to 
affected gardens and gratuitous advice easy. Much will depend upon the 
readiness with which the officers of the Agricultural Department comply with 
the requisitions for advice, for visits and for manures, A small area should 
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be giveti t6 each subbi'didate, bo thatit itiay be ascertaiaed, after some time, 
what e>factly he has been able to-do. 

“ His Highness’s Government further consider that it would facilitate 
work if small Local Committees are organised to help the Aricultural 
Department in securing information and the co-operation of the ryots, and 
for acting generally as intermediaries between the Department and the 
ryots, The local committees should, when formed, be in a position to give 
useful advice in regard to the circumstances of applicants for manure, who 
may ask for credit, etc. A strong local committee will probably also be able 
to bring more pressure to bear upon a recalcitrant owner of hopelessly disea¬ 
sed trees than the Sirkar officers could. The local committee should be 
elected by the ryots thernseles. The Department need only recognise them 
and utilise them. At the outset it may probably be necessary for the 
Tahsildar to co-operate with the Director of Agriculture and convene a 
meeting of the ryots in an informal way to organise the Committees. The 
Dewan Peishkar, Quilon, is requested to pay his personal attention to this 
matter. He should submit a report to Government as soon as each Com¬ 
mittee is organised, with information as to the names and status of the 
members.” 

“ Certain proposals submitted by Dr. Kunjen Pillay, Director of Agri¬ 
culture, in connection with the above have been sanctioned for a vear, with 
effect from the 1st. Karkadagom, 1085. A lump sum of Rs. 8,000 has also 
been provided in the Budget for 1086, on account of the pay of the tempor¬ 
ary staff now sanctioned, the cost of erecting the necessary sheds and for 
other contingent charges. In regard to the advance of Rs. 10,000 asked 
for by the Director, the Account Officer is to be requested to provide under 
“ Debt heads ” a sum of Rs.2.000 for the rest of 1085, and Rs.8,000 for 
1086.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


Chemical Works 'in Bombay, 

Bombay is on the eve ot an important industrial development. A 
scheme is being pushed forward for the establishment of large chemical 
works for the manufacture from sulphuric acid of a large number of pro¬ 
ducts dependent on this acid. The intention is to take the raw materials Of 
the country, which are now being exported or not used at all, and convert 
them into fertilisers or chemical products used by the textile trades of 
Bombay. H. E. Sir George Clarke, who recently referred in a speech to the 
advantages of chemical fertilisers, is taking a great interest in the scheme. 
It is altogether a new development for Bombay but it wall not be the first 
large heavy chemica*! industry that hne oeen established in India, for Messrs. 
D. Waldie and Co.’s chemical works, in Bengal, have been in existence for 
very may years. The advantages to Bombay will be the production of 
cheaper chemicals for the textile trade and the manufacture of fertilisers. 
The saw materials will be obtained from Bombay and other districts. 
There is an enormous field for chemical fertilisers in India as farmers will 
realise when they are educated on these points. Ceylon, Java Japan, and 
China are already large consumers of chemical fertilisers and appreciate 
their value. Mr. H. N. Morris, Chairman, Chemical Factories at Man¬ 
chester and Cheshire, who has been in Bombay for several months making 
arrangements for the erection of a chemical fertiliser factor, is returning to 
England, but will return in February or March, when the new works are 
expected to be ready to start ,—{Indian Planter Gazette). 
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Bees and Coffee Fertilisation. —At the Annual Meeting? it was decided 
to remind the Government of Madras of their promise to allow the Govern¬ 
ment Entoniologist to investigate this matter. It appears, however, that it 
bad not been forgotten and Mr. T. Bainbrigge-Fletcher has now made 
arrangements to pay a preliminary visit to the Shevaroys. He arrived there 
on the 14th October, and will get an idea of the local conditions and make 
plans for any necessary experiments. As the Coffee is in blossom for such 
a short time a plan of action must be decided upon sometime beforehand. 
It is hoped that Mr. Fletcher will pay a similar visit to some Mysore 
estates at the beginning of next month. In connection with this subject the 
following extract from Nature of 19th September is of interest:— 

“ Mr. Cecil H. Hooper has contributed to Irish Gardening for June 
and July an account of some interesting experiments on the pollination of 
hardy fruits, made by himself, Mr. F. Chittenden, and others. These 
experiments were made in order to ascertain whether fruits can set and 
mature without the aid of bees, whether mature fruit can be obtained by 
pollination with the pollen of the same variety or the same flower, and 
whether better fruits result from pollination with pollen of another variety. 
It was found that gooseberries and currants, raspberries and loganberries, 
though freely self-fertile, set better fruit when visited by bees ; that straw¬ 
berries are apparently to some extent wind-pollinated, though this needs 
confirmation. As is well known, more or less complete self-sterility is 
common among the many varieties of cherry, plum, apple, and pear ; in 
the majority of cases pollen from another variety is essential for fruit 
formation. Details are given of numerous interesting results obtained by 
covering otherwise untouched flowers with muslin bags, by brushing with 
pollen from the flower’s own anthers, or from those of other plants of the 
same variety, and by pollination with pollen from other varieties. In 
connection with the interplanting of different varieties,in orchards, lists are 
given according to the times of flowering. The author estimates that about 80% 
of the pollination of hardy fruits is done by the hive bee, about 15 per cent, 
by the various humble bees, and the remainder by miscellaneous insects.” 

Scientific Assistant for Coorg. —Mr. L. G. Jonas, who has been 
appointed Scientific Assistant for Coorg, sailed in s.s. Simla on 28th 
September and will come direct to Madras, where he is due on 26th October. 
A meeting is being arranged at Mercara on 7th November to meet and wel¬ 
come Mr. Jonas, and the Scientific Officer will probably accompany him 
and formally introduce him to the Coorg planters and his district. Mr. 
Jonas has been undertaking a special course of study in England during the 
last three or four months to specially fit him for his work in Coorg. He 
has been studying Fungi with Mr. Massee at Kew, and has also spent some 
time at Rothansted, as well as working at practical agricultural chemistry 
in a London laboratory. He has also been enquiring into the subject of the 
quality of coffee in the London market and is brmging out a specially put 
up series of samples of all the different grades. 

Scientific Assistant for Mysore. —The Scientific Officer and Mr. 
Frattini will meet the Council of the Mysore Planters’ Association at 
Chickmaglur on 22nd October to discuss and arrange a programme of 
work for the Assistant over a period of the next twelve months. It has 
been arr^mged that Mr. Frattini should occupy the bungalow at Goorghully, 
near Saklaspur which has been lent by Mr. Hayward. This bungalow is in 
a healthy ^ituation out in open grass land, with the estate close at hand. It 
is within easy reach of Mudigere. Saklaspur, and Belur, and about 20 miles, 
from Chikmaglur across country.—k. D. A, 
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mSTRIGT PliARTBRS’ ASSOGIATIOHR 

poov^ Planter*’ Asaooi'ation. 

Minutea of a General Meeting' held in the Bamboo Club, Pollibei'ta, 
on Thursday October 5rd, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Maclean, Hume, Shaw, Breithaupt, Mahon, Tweedie, 
Graham, Garrett, J. W. Flplayson, A.B., Chengappah, Gerrard, 
Hamilton, Bracken, Tipping, A. Bopannah, and W. M. Ball, 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Honorary Secretary in the Chair. 

Government of Coorg. —Mr. Jackson, in opening the subject read hie 
letter to the Honorary Secretary bringing to his notice the fact that there 
was an agitation on foot to ask to have Coorg placed under the Madras 
Government and pointed out the many disadvantages Planters and the 
Province as a whole would be under should Coorg become a small Collector 
rate of Madras, and proposed the following Resolution which was seconded 
by Mr. Graham and carried ncm. con. 

“ That in the event of there being any proposal to place Coorg under 
the Madras Government this Association trusts that nothing would be done 
in the matter until It has had an opportunity of placing its views before the 
Go\ernment of India. 

“ It w.is also resolved that a Sub-Committee be appointed to draw up a 
letter to be circulated among the leading residents both Coorg Indian and 
European stating the case of the Association and asking their support 
against any such scheme. The Sub-Committee to consist of Messrs. A. H. 
Jackson, A. Bopannah and the Honorary Secretary. 

The Visit of H, H, The Maharajah of Mysore. —The Honorary 
Secretary pointed out that H. H. was expected to visit Coorg, as the guest 
of Sir Hugh Daly, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., about the 3rd or 5th of November. On 
the motion of Mr. C. G, Maclean it was resolved that a deputation consist¬ 
ing of the President, the Hon. Secretary, Messrs. Graham, Jackson, Mahon 
and A. Bopannah do call on H. H. the Maharajah and welcome him to Coorg 
on the part of the Association. 

U. P. A. S. /. Meeting. —The Honorary Secretary explained that no 
report had been drawn up by the delegates as the proceedings were so fully 
reported in the Madras Mail and the Planters' Chronicle but that their 
delegates were now present and would be pleased to answer any questions. 
He also reminded the Members that one of their delegates had been elected 
Vice-Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. and called for a vote of congratulation 
to Mr. Mahon on his election. This was most cordially given and Mr. 
Mahon briefly replied in acknowledgment. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that through the kindness of Sir 
Hugh Daly, the Chief Commissioner, they had the opportunity of meeting 
Mr. W. H. Wood Senior Member of the Railway Board and pressing the 
claims of Coorg to a Railway. Mr. E. A. S. Bell, Engineer in Chief, Mysore 
State Railway Construction Department, was also present. Mr. Wood gave 
the delegates a sympathetic hearing but said it would be necessary for them 
to bring up a practical scheme for financing any proposed Railway. 

Mr. Jackson asked about the working of the Planters* Benev'olent Fund 
and the Honorary Secretary explained things as far as he knew and 
promised to write to the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., and ask if any report had 
been published. After a short discussion on other matters Mr. C« G. 
Maclean pr6f)osed a hearty vote of thanks to the delegates for all the trouble 
they had taken, this was seconded by Mr. Bracken and carried nem-con. 
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L^?6otir.—The Honorary Secretary calli^ the attentk>n of the meeting 
to Mr. Barber’s scheme for the registration of maistries and referred 
members to that week’s Chronicle for an explanation of*the same and asked 
them to bear in mind that their delegates to the next Meeting of the U. P. 
A. S. I. would require instructions on the subject. Mr. Mahon briefly ex¬ 
plained what the Sub-Committee of the U. P. A. S. 1. of which he was a 
Member, had to do, and though there was such difference of opinion the 
meeting on the whole was in favour of an attempt being made to devise the 
workable scheme. In consequence of a resolution passed at a meeting of 
the Committee the Honorary Secretary brought up the subject of the rates 
paid for daily labour. After a long discussion Mr. Graham proposed that 
the Honorary Secretary do write to all Members asking them what rates 
they paid to coolies on the Check Rolls. In moving the Resolution, Mr. 
Graham explained that he only did it to prevent cooiies circulating exagge¬ 
rated reports in the Bazaars. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Tweedie 
and carried. » 

Letter from the District Magistrate was read regarding the extension 
of time in which a warrant would be granted. Resolved that the letter 
be printed and circulated amongst Members. Mr. Maclean complained that 
under a new ruling the Subedars were now refusing to grant hand warrants. 
Mr. A. B. Chengappa proposed and Mr. Mahon seconded that the District 
Magistrate be asked to rule that the Manager of the Estate be a valid 
witness to thumb impressions of Kurumbers and Yeravars. Resolved that 
the Honorary Secretary do call the attention of the District Magistrate to 
both the above matters. 

General ,—Read letter from the Commissioner rc the Canuanore Ghat 
Road dated 9th August. Many members complained that the road was 
still in a very bad state. Resolved that the Honorary Secretary do again 
write to the Commissioner on the matter and ask him to point out to the 
Executive Engineer how necessary it was that this, one. of the few outlets 
from the Province, should be put in good order before the crop season, now 
approaching, commenced. 

Mr. Tweedie proposed and Mr. Mahon seconded that the local Govern¬ 
ment be addressed on the subject of the speed of Motor Cars and suggest 
that a speed limit be enforced where necessary especially on the Ghats. 
—Carried. 

Read letter from the Director of Telegraphs, Madras, rc alteration of 
hours at the Pollibetta combined Oflfice. 

Read letter from Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert re a visit to Coorg of 
Mr. T. Bainbrigge-Fletcher, Madras Government Entomologist. Resolved 
that this Association will be very pleased to see Mr. Bainbrigge-Fletcher 
and a tour will be arranged for on receiving the dates of his proposed visit. 

Read letter from Mr. A. B, Chengappah rc the concession of 10 acres 
free of assessment to bane landholders. From Mr. Graham re payment of 
Police for escort to money coolies. These matters to be enquired into by 
the Honorary Secretary. 

District Fund Board, —Mr. A. H. Jackson explained what had been 
done about the Kerala Road Bridge and also about the Pollibetta-Sidapur 
Road which project appears unfortunately to be at a stand-still owing to a 
difference of opinion as to the right trace. Mr. Mahon proposed and Mr. 
Tipping seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Jackson for ail the trouble he had 
taken in the matter. 

With a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting closed. 

(Signed) W. M. BALL,ffo«. Secy., S, P, A, 
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Malabar Coast Planters’ Association. 

Proccedini^s at the Half Yearly Meeting held at the Malabar 
Clubt Calicut^ on Uth September, 1912* 

Present. —Messrs. E. Lord (Chairman), T. Martin, V. H. Travers Drapes, 
Campbell Hunt, H. C. Plowden (Hon. Secretary), Vihitorsi 
Mes«rs. W. O, Wright and G. Dunning. 

The Notice Calling the Meeting having been read, the Minutes of 
last Meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman on opening the Meeting said, —“ I very much regret 
to see such a poor attendance ; this is the first meeting held under the reso¬ 
lution pa:-^ed at the last General Meeting limiting meetings to two a year 
instead of quarterly as before and I was in hopes that we should have bad 
a good representative attendance.. Owing to the Estates comprising this 
Association being so scattered, a certain amount of trouble and loss of time 
is no doubt occasioned in attending meetings, and some members may not 
consider the meetings worth it but unless members are prepared to go to a 
little trouble and meetings are well attended all interest in the Association 
is likely to be lost, and the Association fall through. This would I think be 
a mistake, as a combined body would carry more weight than an individual 
if the time ever comes when any serious question arises, at present luckily 
very few of us have any grievances, but we never know when they may 
turn up. 

“ I do not intend to waste your valuable time with any further remarks. 
Various subjects will come up in due course and we shall then have an 
opportunity for discussing them.” 

Roads and Communications,—Rea,d letter to Executive Engineer, 
re, bad condition of Alwaye Thattakad, and Muvatupuzah Thodupuzah 
roads. Mr. Lord mentioned that the matter had received the imme¬ 
diate attention of the Travancore Government, aud the roads were now in 
good order. Recorded with satisfaction, 

Mr. Campbell Hunt drew attention to the bad state of certain roads in 
Malabar and proposed the following resolution which was seconded by Mr, 
Travers Drapes. That the Honorary Secretary be requested to write to 
the President, Malabar District Board, Calicut, pointing out the bad state of 
road No. 114 especially from the 7th to the 12th mile stones and to the 
fords across two rivers on this road.”—Carried. 

After some discussion the Meeting was of opinion that it might be 
feasible to employ Government Motor lorries where several estates were 
grouped together provided that the rate charged did not exceed the present 
cart rate which is about 4 annas per ton mile, the question of roads and 
bridges would have to be gone into before anything could be decided. 
The Honorary Secretary was requested to inform the Secretary of the 
U. P. A, of the opinion of this Association. 

U, P- A> S. I, Delegate's Report,—This was read and discussed. The 
Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Plowden for the trouble he had 
taken in representing the Association at the abovementioned Meeting.— 
Carried hem eon. 

Refund of Rubber Exhibition Proposed by Mr* Martin and 

seconded by Mr, Travers Drapes that the Rubber Exhibition refund, of 
Rs.332-8-0 be placed to the general fund ot the Association. 
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Fmawoc.'—Proposed from the chair, that the financial year of this 
Association be from the 1st January to 3lst December,—Carried. 

The Chairman said our Delegate to the U. P. A. S. I. has informed 
us that increased subscription is not required. Our present cess of one 
and a half annas per acre is sufficient to meet the expenses of this Associa¬ 
tion for the year, 

Suf^piy of Bulletins.’■-The question of supplying bulletins was dis¬ 
cussed and the following resolution was passed proposed by Mr. Plowden 
and seconded by Mr. Campbell Hunt: ** That this Association provide 

bulletins to Estate Managers and that the cost of them be charged to the 
general fund.” 

Lady.Ampthill Nursing Institute.—It was pointed out by Mr. Lord 
that this Association did not subscribe to the Institute as an Association, 
but that private subscriptions were collected from members and remitted 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Institute, and that as under this method 
subscriptions had fallen from Ks.155 in 1910 to Rs.60 in 1911 and so 
far no subscriptions had been received this year, the institute was not 
getting the support it deserved. The Chairman then proposed the following 
resolution: “That this Association do join the Lady Ainpthill Nursing 
Institute and pay an annual subscription of Rs.lOO and that the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to write to the Honorary Secretary of the Lady 
Ampthill Nursing Institute asking that the Association be allowed to become 
a subscriber as from the 1st October on payment of a proportionate amount 
of the yearly subscription.”—Carried. 

Annual General Meeting. —Proposed by Mr. Campbell Hunt and 
seconded by Mr, Travers Drapes : ** That the Annual Meeting of the Malabar 
Coast Planters* be held in February.—Carried. 

Election of Planting MeiHher of Council, —Resolved that this 
Association support Mr. Barber and that members be asked to vote for him. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair and to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Malabar Club the Meeting closed. 

(Signed) EDWARD LORD, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. C. PLOWDEN, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Up to the end of 1911 the capital sunk in rubber in the Malay Peninsula 
IS'given as £21,000,000 for sterling companies and 24,000,000 for dollar 
companies. The addition of Ceylon, Java and other companies brings 
the total to 77,917,000. This may be taken as a conservative figure includ¬ 
ing only actual planting capital and not Cotitinental and American flotations. 
The area under rubber in Malaya is estimated at 540,000 acres, while 800,000 
acres are alienated but not yet planted up. Some useful tables in an 
appendix afford further comparisons of the advance of the industry. In 
1905 the acreage under rubber was 38,000 acres. The increrse each year 
varied from 47,000 to 70,00(0 acres until 1811, when an increase of 180,000 
acres took place, the number of estates having risen from 254 in 1906 to 
964, and the total area planted to 542,900 acres. The number of estate 
labourers at the end of 1911 was 227,985, of which 126,665 were Tamils. 
— Commerce. 
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BUBBSR 

^ynth«tl« RublMMs 

Now that the controversy aroused by Professor Perkins* announcement 
shows si^s of abating perhaps a brief resume of thos facts and. opinions 
disclosed may not be without interest to tine readers into whose hands this 
publication may be expected to fall. 

The history of the subject dates back to I860; when Greville Williams 
obtainedircufn tbs'products of the destimctive distillation of rubber a product 
he termed isoprene, and observed moreover that this substance when heated 
with acids was partially re-changed into' something resembling rubber in 
appearance. 

The next explorer in this field was Bouchardet (1875) who obtained 
other products by heating, caoutchouc, such as. di-isoprene, etc., together 
with isoprerie and came to the conclusion that they, and rubber itself, are 
polymers of isoprene, that is are primarily derived by the condensing or 
combining together of numbers of molecules of isoprene. The same worker 
also drew attention to the similarity of his di-isoprene to turpentine, a 
remark of great significance as subsequent events showed. 

These researches paved the way for the noteworthy advance made by 
Sir William Tilden in 1884, who succeeded in preparing, isoprene froim 
turpentine—its first production from a substance other than rubber itself— 
and definitely foreshadowed the possibility of the commercial manufacture 
of the latter substance. He was not much more successful at the time than 
his predecessors in attemps to condense the isoprene but, eight year.s later, 
on examining the bottles in which it had been stored, found in them a sub¬ 
stance having all the properties of natural rubber and like it capable of 
being vulcanised. 

Little further progress however was made until several years ago, when 
the rapid increase in the price of the natural article began to direct the 
attention of chemists to the problem of ics artificial production. Almost 
simultaneously apparently the question was taken up by Professor W. H. 
Perkin and by Messrs. Strange and Graham’s chemists, under Dr. F, E. 
Matthews, in England, and by Bayer & Co., the Badische Anilin and Soda 
Fabrik, and Messrs. Sobering in Germany. 

Isoprene naturally was the pivot on which the first experiments were 
based, to discover, if possible, a method by which it could be readily turned 
intoirubber. The Bayer Co., after innumerable trials decided that'heat was 
the most favourable reagent for effecting the change, and patented a process 
giving results fair but much inferior to the method shortly aftorwMrds hit 
upon by the English chemists. In July 1910 it occurred to Dr. Matthews to 
study the action of sodium upon isoprene, so placing together these two 
substances in a tube he sealed it up ai)d went away for at summer holiday. 
During his absence the isoprene, grateful perhaps for a respite from the 
violent treatments to which it had been so long subjected, allowed itself to 
become condensed to rubber, and the first important stage of the attack 
was accomplished. 

The production of isoprene now became the dominating subject. First 
thoughts of course centred on turpentine, fi^om which it had previously been 
obtained by Tilden, as a raw material. Further consideration however soon 
put this out of court, on account of the limited supply, of the wide fluctua¬ 
tions in price, and of the indifferent yields obtainable from it; 
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Any substance to be practicable as a raw material for rubber must 
be cheap and obtainable in enormous quantities, and must furthermore 
offer the possibility of production of the finished product at not more than 1/ 
per pound* Regarded from this stand*point the only substances worthy of 
consideration seemed to be coal, petroleum and starch. 

From coal of course is produced coal tar, that universal provider to 
the organic chemical inanufactutlng industry, but this did not appeal to 
the English chemists as a likely starting out point. Their German rivals on 
the other hand, with greater fidelity, selected tar to work from and are now 
obtaining isoprene from it though in what quantities and with what degree 
of readiness has not been made public. 

Petroleum was next considered and numerous experiments made with 
it but not with promising results. 

There remained now only starch, and this being cheaply convertible by 
fermentation into lactic acid this line of research was investigated, with the 
result that although with great ingenuity a way of converting lactic acid into 
isoprene was discovered yet the series of reactions by which it is accom¬ 
plished is so complicated as to be utterly impracticable as a commercial 
proposition. 

How else then could starch be turned to service? It can readily be 
changed into sugar, as is generally known, and this in its turn can be 
fermented and give rise to various products, the chief and best known of 
which is alcohol, and amongst them being fusel oil—a mixture of “ higher” 
alcohols. 


Now these higher alcohols, for various chemical reasons, seemed to 
form a promising base for further advance, and also it did not seem unlikely 
that improved means for obtaining them could be devised. So it proved. 
Taking for instance one of the amyl alcohols, (CHg) q-CH—CH- a—CH^- 
OH, it was converted by the action of Hydrochloric acid into amyl chlo¬ 
ride, (CHa) a-CH—CHa—CH.j—Cl, this by treatment with chlorine into 
a dichloride, (CHj) ^-CH—CHCl—CHg—CL, which when passed through 


CH 

a heated tube containing sodalime gave the hoped-for isopreneQ^|*=C. CH 


- CHa. 

On these results a bacteriologist, Professor Fernbach, of the Pasteur 
Institute, was invited to join the group with a view to improving the means 
by which fusel oil is obtained, and after 18 months work his efforts in the 
discovery of new fermentation processes, affording a cheap method of 
obtaining acetone, a substance of great importance to the explosive find 
other industries, and of butyl alcohol, w'hich when treated in the way des¬ 
cribed above affords butadiene and butadiene rubber. The isoprene yield¬ 
ing alcohol has apparently not yet been obtained in quantity, and work ia 
this direction is proceeding. 

From the yield as since given for each stage of the process it. would 
appear that the resultant one, of rubber from potato, the source of starch, 
is not more than 8%, from which it may be calculated that to displace one 
acre of land under rubber cultivation nearly half an acre under potato would 
be required—of the high priced lands of Europe presumably. Har.dly a 
satisfactory economic basis for the new industry to rest on one would think. 

Such is an outline of the story detailed by Professor Perkin and the 
time having arrived when work on a larger scale became necessary, an appeal 
for funds had to be made, conditions in the British chemical industry being 
such, that no capital is available for experimental work. 
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The proposition, although based on all appearances sound prospects 
of being able to supply the worlds demand for both acetone ai^l fusel 
oily seems to have met with less support than one, say, for growing rubber in 
the Sahara would be expected to receive,, 

Criticism, directed mainly towards the slaying of the project, and ignoring 
that the qnestion of rubber manufacture-was declaredly only in an experimen¬ 
tal stage, was focussed on the points that the process described was for buta¬ 
diene—not isoprene-rubber, that only insignificant quantities had been made 
and vulcanisation experiments carried out, that no information given justi¬ 
fied the estimate of 1/ per lb. as the probable cost of production, and that in 
any case no synthetic rubber could be expected on the market for some years 
to come. 

True though all this may be it must not be supposed that the matter is 
disposed of even if the English group does fp»1 fo obtain the requisite funds. 
It is evident from the numerous patents being taken out that great activity 
on the subject prevails in the German l.aboratories, and that the main efforts 
of the Bayer & Co.,—with its 300 trained chemists—and of the Hadische 
Fabrik, of indigo fame, are directed to the overcoming of the difficulties that 
at present stand in the way of rubber manufacture. 

Professor H. E. Armstrong, writing in the Times of July 17, emphasises 
this, and deprecates the excessive jubilation of the English chemists. He 
points out that it is doubtful whether the fennentatiou processes can be 
adequately protected by patents, that probably agents other than sodium 
will be found to effect the polymerisation of isoprene, and that in fact there 
is reason to believe that the German firms even now have at their disposal 
information that renders them independent of the Perkin group. When they 
obtain a satisfactory process it will be a small matter, considering the 
enormous fund of technical experience they possess and the capital at their 
command—the Badische Fabrik laid down one million sterling in the deve¬ 
loping of the indigo synthesis—to organise a manufacturing industry on a 
huge scale. 

An eminently same article is concluded. It is of the 

utmost importance that the production of natural rubber should be made a 
scientific industry. In the esse of indigo the margin in favour of the 
artificially made material is not so very great; had the planters taken time 
by the forelock it is not improbable tW they would have held their own. 
It will bo well if rubber planters take the lesson of indigo to heart and learn 
without delay to set and keep their house io perfect order.” 

Nothing sounder than this can be said on the subject. Synthetic 
rubber’s most vulnerable point will undoubtedly be in its mechanical pro¬ 
perties after vulcanisation. It will be to high class natural rubber as is 
shoddy to silk, —but it will be necessary to be able to demonsirate clearly 
and decidedly from the beginning that it is shoddy. 

Present methods of valuation will not suffice, methods by which rubbers 
differing widely in their practical qualities fetch the same price, by which 
“ crepe” for instance sells for more than the certainly superior “ smoked 
sheet.” As long as “ prettiness” continues to be the chief criterion there is 
little reason why synthetic should not enter the market on equal terms with 
natural rubber. 

Buying then must be made on the basis of the mechanical tests 
afforded after vulcanisation—reliable means of valuing raw rubber having 
as yet been devised—and, as trade conditions prevent the buyer from 
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4 Ddectakingi tbase,. they must be furnished by the seller. Either actual 
%uce's; could be. idven with. the. consignment.or a guar^tee. that it complies 
vdth standard tests. /r /. 

This would constitute one step—a momentous one—in the" scientific 
QIpganisation of the industry advocate by Professor Armstrong. 

But there kre others—no- less important. As yet the number of 
scientific workers engaged on the many problems that require attention can 
be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. Worse still, none knows 
what his fellow-workers are doing. At any time it may happen that two or 
more kSre carrying out .independently the same work, halving at least the 
potential capacity for progress. 

Surely this is a lamentable waste, the labourers bejiig so few. The 
production of a uniform product of the highest attainable quality, is the 
ideal to be aimed at, and this can only be reached by patient and laborious 
experiinent and by adopting the principle that knowledge gained and 
progress made must be thrown into the common stock. • 

Laudable as may be the ainbition of, each of the hundreds of estates, to 
make a name for its own particular brand, the futility of the endeavour 
must be obvious. Which buyer would care to know what seringuciro 
made the Para he is purchasing ? ; and what estate gets a farthing more for 
its rubbier because its* neighbour is less successful. 

Certain it is that were first plantation rubber of one quality, apd that 
the best, there would not be the difference that prevails to-day between its 
price and that of “ fine hard Para ” (equivalent to about 9d per lb.) To 
those who assert that plantation ” will always be able to undersell 
“synthetic” let us admit the fact, but point out that a decrease of Id. per 
ib. in selling price means, or soon will .mean, a loss of 300,000 a year to 
the industry, and that to have to resort to underselling would involve the 
throwing away of millions. . ^ 

It is of the utmost importance*therefore that the advent of “ synthetic ” 
on the market should be prevented if possible, from bringing about any fall 
in price. ... 

From this point of view then'it is of urgent necessity that a policy of 
taking no risks be adopted, and that the scientific organisation of the industry 
be developed as v/cll as is humanly possible.—M. Barrowcliff in the 
Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 

Rubber Estates. 

A correspondent of the “ Financial Times ” writing about the cost of 
rubber produ'et^ion calmly urges, the nccQ$sity for revising the salaries of 
estate managers; This bold man would not, I pnjsunie, reduce the pay of 
really capable men. He says: ‘ Alh will admiti that the European who 
accepts th« risks and inconveniiices of life in the tropics is deserving of 
adequate remuneration, but this does not justify the high salaries which are 
being paid on many estates. In the majority of these cases some justifi¬ 
cation tbttld be'found for these if really efficient and painstaking work were 
given in refqrip. But what do we find ? Many of the so-called managers 
and ^ujierintendents are callow civil servants and other officials, with but 
two or three years ’ experience of the tropics and none whatever of rubber 
cultivation. The inevitable result is that the most egregious blunders are 
constansly being made which will cost plantation companies thousands, of 
pounds to rectify. > 
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CofPea Rebusta. 

A correspondent writing to the Revue Agricole, the organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Caledonia, recommends that, where the ravages 
of Hemileia and other diseases of coffee are severe, the plantations be re¬ 
planted with Coffea rohusta. Among the advantages claimed, according to 
an exhaustive study of it by M. Kramer, Director of Agriculture at Bintenzorg 
(Java), are; 1. The Kobusta yields a first crop at two years of age; in the 
third year, the yield is 15? oz. per plant; and from the fifth year onwards, 
over 2 4/5 lbs. per tree. 2. The harvest continues in Java throughout the 
year, as the berries do not all ripen at the same time but during consecutive 
months and this is found to be a great advantage in the mote economical 
Htilisation of the labour force. 3. About 13 lbs. of cherry yield 2 1/5 lb. of 
beans. 43 more than all these, it is disease-resistant; although it cannot be 
said to be absolutely immune to diseases, it resists them successfully; the 
leaves do not fall off and the tree continues to flourish and fruit. 5. It is 
a good plan to treat the nursery plants with sulphate of copper or flower of 
sulphur .—The South of India Observer. 

Indian Labour in Ceylon. 

From the figures furnished in “The census of Ceylon, 1911, Estate 
statistics” by Mr. E. B, Denham, Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Ceylon, I note that among the total estate population in the island in 1911 of 
278,558 males and 234,009 females, fully 234,594 males and 205,708 females 
are Indian Tamils, the'greatest majority of whom are undoubtedly drawn 
from South India. Thanks to the comparative cheap and abundant labour 
stiM available to us in our province, our planters are not so hard put to in 
regard to the supply of coolie labour as are their compatriots in North India 
and especially Assam. But surely the whirligig of time must change the 
conditon of things and then perhaps my friends will look aghast I At any 
rate, it is my firm conviction that their present rather lukewarm and half- 
undecided attitude will one day—not, I fancy, very far distant—land them 
in deep waters. Action Is certainly imperative—something short, sharp and 
decisive, to check this huge annual exodus of our labouring population to 
Ceylon, Federated Malay States, and a host of other lands to which wq are 
not related by birth of kin or any other mode of rhyme or reason. To 
sceptics, 1 would repeat Mr. Asquith’s historic “ Wait and see —The 
South of India Observer. 
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in time after the entire geographical distribution of the Indu strial centres of 
the world; for in that case the nut plantation of the future will bear the 
same relation to the factory that the coal-mine does now.” We have 
always maintained that the twentieth century will be the century for the 
tropics. This being so we may see the tropics during the next hundred 
years producing and utilizing its own supplies of fuel in the shape of ground¬ 
nuts, or other vegetable oil, according to which works out cheapest in the 
various localities. 

“ In France engines of the Diesel type have, we are told, been worked 
with pea-nut oil from the north of Africa. In Russia castor oil is used. 
Russia as a producer of mineral oil is particularly worthy of note, for 
castor oil does not appeal to us as being in any way as advantageous as 
pea-nut oil, being somewhat sticky if nothing else, and yet if Russia uses 
castor oil, we can reasonably take it that the owners of the engines find 
that the value of the unit of heat in this vegetable oil can be produced at a 
lower price than it can with mineral oil. If this is so in Russia, which has 
the mineral oil, but not the castor-oil plant on the spot, how much cheaper 
and better should it be with the tropics where they can get ground-mits and 
a host of other oil-yielding nuts on the spot, but where mineral oil as a rule 
has to be brought from America or Russia. “ As the underground resources 
of miieral oil and coal,” points out the Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society, “become more and more depleted, the conditions in favour of 
vegetable fuel become more and more favourable.” 


“ This is very true, but may be the tropis, if no other centres, will not 
wait until the coal and mineral oil supplies are depleted, and why should 
they ? If they, up in the backwoods, or away from the seaports, can use 
engines of the Diesel type with nut-oil for fuel, the unit of heat value of 
which is sufficiently cheap to enable them to turn out produce on the spot, 
whether raw material of nianufactured goods, there is no need to wait; the 
forests can be cleared and transport provided, factories erected, and local 
industries started, as the Brazilian Government, among others, are trying to 
start, because there, right in the heart of the tropics, they can raise their 
fuel supplies, rrz., acres and acres of nuts planted to supply the oil, 
aijgmented pDssibly by other vegetable oils from indigenous trees whose 
nuts can be collected in the virgin forests around. Wh^t this would mean 
to Brazil and South America generally is inconceivable to-day. 


“ America, like ourselves, is also alive to the possibilities of engines 
able to utilise nut-oil as fuel. “ Coal then in its crude shape is doomed,” 
said Stead (of the Review of Reviews) just before his death, and our con¬ 
temporary, Current Literature, of New York agrees. “ Nut-oil to replace 
coal,” they say, “ this means no wagons, no stokers, no smoke.” The Diesel 
oil engine, we are told, is an engine which driven is by oil. Not oil fed into a 
furnace to generate steam, “ but oil used direct—and in the earth-nut (t.e., 
gtound-nut) Arachis hypogoea, you have an inexhaustible supply of force 
drawn year by year from the soil which will never fail you.” 


“ Those therefore who are running estates, tea, coffee, sugar, Cacao, 
cocoanut, or what not, must keep their eye on what is being said and printed 
concerning these internal combustion engines, and the possibility of using 
vegetable-oil for their fuel .”—Tropical Life, 
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THE CEYJLON ADMINISTRATION REPORT^. 

The Ceylon Administration Reports for 1910-11 have just been received 
and constitute a bulky volume full of interesting information. An endeavour 
will be made in these articles to extract some of the items of m#re special 
interest to planters in Southern India. 

The Vital Statistics are dealt with by the Registrar-General. The 
population of Ceylon as enumerated at the Census of 10th March 1911 was 
4,105,535 which is an increase of 15T per cent, since the last Census in 
1901. The following table of Indian Immigrants is given, showing the 
arrivals and departures of Indian Coolies over a series of years. This is 
most interesting just now as bearing on the labour question :— 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Excess or Deficit. 

1900 

207,994 

112,936 

95,058 

1901 

129,603 

118,343 

2,260 

1902 

87,763 

63,917 

23,846 

1903 

77 966 

47,715 

30,251 

1904 

77,302 

56,246 

21,056 

1905 

160,080 

65,513 

94,567 

1906 

88,945 

59,659 

29,286 

1907 

55,724 

63.671 

7,947 

1908 

86,401 

78,740 

7,661 

1909 

79,845 

61,287 

18,558 

1910 

118,613 

64,660 

53,953 

Yearly-Average— 
1871-1880 

102,511 

82,471 

20,040 

1881-1890 

57,856 

52,752 

5,105 

1891-1900 

121,484 

86,057 

36,427 

1901-1910 

95,324 

67,975 

27,349 

The Author points out that after 1907 the experience necessitated the 


appointment of a Labour Commission on whose recommendation the Ordi¬ 
nance No. 9 of 1909 was passed. Simultaneously there occurred an 
improvement in the labour conditions till, in 1910, the arrivals rose to 
118,613 and the excess of arrivals over departures was 53,953. 

At the Census of 1911 there were 7,625 Europeans in Ceylon, and 
1,059,354 Tamils out of the total population. The birth-rate in 1910 was 
at a rate of 39 per thousand, and the death rate 27’3 per thousand as against 
31 per thousand in 1909 showing that the public health was better. The 
number of deaths due to all causes on estates, (by which is meant more 
than ten acres of cultivation) was 15,642, of which nearly half were dmc to 
spsciiic, febrile and the zymotic diseases. 

The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens says in his report, “ the 
number of complaints and inquiries regarding the fungus diseases of tea, 
rubber, and cacao has probably been belo v the average, partly owing to the 
exceptionally dry weather which marked the first five months of 1911. Most 
of the diseases sent in have been readily recognizable with the help of the 
excellent series of Circulars published by Mr. Fetch, and no new disease o€ 
a serious nature has been reported.” Attention has frequently been called 
to the nodules on rubber trees during the dry weather, and the view is 
expressed by the Mycologist that these nodules are not associated with any 
particular fungus, and their occurrence is ascribed in a large numb^ 
cases to the use of pricking tools of the rotating or spur pattern. The 
Director adds, “ in my own experience the appearance of these nodules is 
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certainly most frequent on pricked trees, but I am informed that they are 
not in-frequent on trees which have never been pricked. In the latter case, 
o^er tapping, a high elevation, and dry weather seem to be definite factors 
in their production; anything in fact which tends to reduce the vitality of 
the tree.” 

Dealing with the discolouration of biscuits, the author says, “ It is 
perhaps only a coincidence that an increased number of complaints regard¬ 
ing the appearance of different kinds of spots during the preparation of 
rubber have synchronised with a period of exceptional drought.” The 
majority of cases are undoubtedly to be attributed to the action of bacteria, 
and in these cases the remedy is to b e sought in the disinfection of the 
curing house of the utensils used in the preparation of the rubber. The 
simplest and most effective disinfecting agents are sunshine and boiling 
water. Care must also be taken that the water supply is not contaminated. 
It appears, however, that other kinds of spotting appear which cannot be 
accounted for by the action of bacteria. Some of these require further 
investigation.” 

Ceylon like most agricultural countries has an Ordinance in operation 
for the prevention of importation of pests and diseases from outside sources, 
and also one for the compulsory treatment of local pests. In November 
last a new rule came into force by which Tea Seed was added to the list of 
guaranteed articles, and all Tea Seed imported is now treated at the Gov¬ 
ernment fumigatorium. 

In the Report of the Inspector of Factories it is stated that there are 
863 Tea factories and 11 Rubber factories in Ceylon, and the annual out¬ 
turn of tea is from 100,000 to 150,000 lbs., the number of persons employed 
daily in the Tea factories being 15 to 25. 

R, D. A. 


“ Rex” writes from London on 27th September, 1912:— 

“ Mr. M, de P, Webb’s article on India Office finance in your issue of 
5th September, serves a useful purpose in questioning the necessity of up¬ 
holding such large cash balances by the India Office, and why such balances 
should go on increasing every year. Some reason should certainly be gives 
by the Secretary of State to explain this apparently wateful item of finance, 
and the Indian Chambers of Commerce would be justified in asking for an 
explanation from the Government of India. These balances are probably 
at their largest about 31st March, when the statement of accounts is issued. 
The average balance of the year is probably much below the balance then 
shown. But allowing for that, the annual increase in these accumulations, 
of what must be termed idle money, and seems to me to justify Mr. Webb’s 
reference to them as the proceeds of unduly heavy taxation. Also it must 
be admitted that these balances are extremely useful to London Banks and 
financiers. It is a perfectly right and fair question to ask if, in the first 
place, these balances are the result of over-taxation, and secondly, if the 
taxation being necessary the money is being used to the best advantage of 
India.’— Capital. 

Since the beginning of July a constable of the Indian police has been 
placed on duty in Colombo harbour. I am told that he has been put there 
to detect absconders from India arriving at this port. Whether he will 
really be able to detect them is, of course, another matter.— Commerce. 
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RUBBER. 

The German Press and Synthetio Rubber. 

The Synthetic rubber discoveries have provoked a lively and acrimo¬ 
nious discussion in the German Press. The “ Deutsches Kolonialblatt,” 
commencing? on the artificial fish rubber states that the process is neither of 
value nor is it new, having been tested some years ago by the Centrale fur 
Kantschiik” and found quite devoid of industrial interest. In the process 
the albumen is separated from the fish bodies. The product is afterwards 
fermented with formaldehyde. The resultant substance therefore repre¬ 
sents nothing more than a kind of gelatine composed of fish manure and 
formalin afterwards treated with sulphur. Extensive tests have proved the 
inability of this material to resist the action of water. Hence the substance 
is valuless even as a substitute .—Greniers Rubber News. 

Use of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 

Dr. Eyde shows effect on Explosives Industry. 

Dr. Samuel Eyde, of Christiani*, Norway, delivered a lecture on 
Saturday before the International Chmnical Congress at the Museum of 
Natural History on the “ Utilization of Atmospheric Nitrogen for the Manu¬ 
facture of Fertilizers and Products in the Explosive Trade.” The lecture 
was illustrated with photographs and charts showing the wonderful develop¬ 
ment of this industry in Norway during the past eight years, having now 
reached a utilization of 200,000 horse power, with a total production of 
120,000 tons per annum. The products of the company have already been 
introduced into the United States, and considerable success has been 
attained in nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, and a great market is 
expected here in nitrate of lime and concentrated nitric acid. The methods 
of manufacture are constantly being improved upon and new products will 
be manufactured from time to time. The purity of the products manu¬ 
factured, especially nitrate of ammonia, will, according to the experience of 
the British navy, have a vast bearing upon the life of the heavy guns, as 
this purity reduces the heat of the discharge. The factories employ com¬ 
paratively few workmen. Hence the materials can be most economically 
manufactured .—New York Journal of Commerce, 

Potash Deposits In Nevada. 

Beds found near Goldfield witl be thoroughly mined. 

Goldfield^ Nov,t Sept, Potash deposits recently found near 

Goldfield are believed to be of enormous value. There are substantial 
indications of the presence of commercial potash at a number of points in 
Southern Nevada, and recent tests of material taken from the eastern 
border of the Silver Peak salt marsh or dry lake, less than 20 miles west 
of Goldfield, have yielded resdlts that point to this as the most important 
discovery yet made in the State and the one most likely to produce potash 
of a high degree of purity. A number of Goldfield people have filed on 
placer locations in the district and the ground is to be prospected and 
tested in a thorough and exhaustive manner. 

For more than a year past the Soils Bureau of the United States 
Geological Survey has been conducting a systematic search for com¬ 
mercial potash and a similar quest has enlisted the efforts of many 
individuals and corporations, including the Standard Oil Company and 
the “ Borax” Smith interests. The discovery of potash in quantity would 
tend to break the world n^onopoly of this product: now held by Germany 
amd put an end to the payment bv the United States to Germany of many 
millions of dollars.—ATew York Journal Commerce, 
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The Diraot and Indlreot values of Soientiflo work. 

The great improvement which has taken place in recent years in the 
application of scientifi? knowledge to the practical affairs of agriculture has 
exercised a most beneficial influence over the results obtained from the 
cultivation of crops and the rearing of stock. If the agricultural progress 
of the world during the past twenty-five years were to be carefully scanned, 
many instances would be found illustrating the value of the work of scientists 
when the results of such work were properly applied to the solution of 
existing problems. All branches of science would yield instances illustrating 
this point; but for the present purpose, a brief consideration of a few 
entomological problems will suffice. 

From the instances given below it will be seen that the study of such 
problems often leads to the discovery of facts which have an importance 
greater than that of the original investigation, and extend much beyond the 
Imits suggested by the problem under consideration. 

r 

The study of cattle ticks and Texas fever resulted in a knowledge 
of the dissemination of several diseases by insects and ticks; the at¬ 
tempts to control the San Jose scale brought about the production of a 
number of contact insecticides of greater efficiency than those pre¬ 
viously known; the struggle against the gypsy moth caused the com¬ 
mercial production of arsenate of lead, and gave a stimulus formerly 
unknown to the attempts to import and establish natural enemies for 
the control of an introduced pest; while the steady warfare waged 
against the cotton boll weevil has produced favourable changes in agri¬ 
cultural practice, in the infested districts, in the matter of cultural 
methods, rotation and diversification of crops. 

The study of ticks in relation to fever in cattle has brought about 
an accumulation of knowledge of the most useful and varied kinds. In 
the first place, a study of the life-history of ticks, and of the disease 
known as Texas fever or tick fever, demonstrated the fact that the 
micro-organism causing the disease is transmitted to healthy animals by 
the bite of the tick, and it was further found that no other means of 
infection could be proved than the bite of ticks which had previously 
fed upon infested animals. This led to studies of ticks and bitting 
insects which resulted in giving a knowledge of the manner of transmission 
of malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness and filaria—among the diseases 
of the human subject—and of the several tick—and insect—borne diseases 
of domestic animals. This knowledge has had the effect of causing all 
biting and blood-sucking arthropods to be regarded with grave suspicion as 
to the part that they may play in the dissemination of disease. 

Further study of the tick led to a knowledge of its life-history and 
habits, from which it appeared that the fully-gorged female ticks drop from 
the cattle in order to deposit their eggs on the ground, and that the young 
hatching from the eggs can live for only a certain time without food. This 
led to the adoption of a pasture rotation system, which consists of the prac¬ 
tice of enclosing cattle on a certain area during the time when the adult 
ticks are dropping, and removing them to another, tick-free area before the 
young are hatched; cattle are prevented from entering the pasture where the 
eggs are deposited, until the young should all have died for want of food. 
This, in general, is the practice by means of which large grazing areas have 
been rendered tick-free in certain of the Southern States, and in consequence 
fever-free. In this manner more than 10^,000 square miles of territory 
formerly included in the tick-infested area is now declared tick-free, and the 
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cattle industry of that region is thus relieved from a tax, imposed by para¬ 
sites and disease, which was formerly very severe. 

The benefit derived from the employment of insecticides in combating 
insect pests is incalculable. In many parts of the world certain crops arc 
subject to attack by insects of different sorts, and in order that profitable 
returns may be obtained, it is necessary tl^at the effects of insecticides of 
various kinds should be understood and the life-history of the insects known. 
The proper insecticide can be used so as to produce the greatest killing 
effect on the insect and the least injurious effect on the crop plant. 

Not many years have elapsed since the use of insecticides was but little 
understood, and when there were but few well-known substances available 
for the purpose. At the present time there are several arsenical and other 
stomach poisons, prussic acid from potassium and sodium cyanides as a 
fumigant, and a great variety of contact spray materials including such 
substances as kerosine and other oils, soap, rosin, salt, sulphur and lime, 
the use of which is understood by planters and farmers in those localities 
where it is necessary. 

The San Jose scale has been a serious pest on apple and other orchard 
crops in nearly all parts of the Temperate 2one, and it is due largely to the 
resistance of this insect to the ordinary spray washes that so much improve¬ 
ment in contact insecticides has been made in the past few years. 

The gypsy moth is a European insect which during the past twenty- 
five years has been a most serious pest to orchards and woodland in the 
Eastern United States. When the attempt was made to control this pest 
by means of Paris green and London purple it was found that these 
insecticides were not efficient, for the foliage of the trees was injured by 
the poison even when used at strengths which were insufficient to kill the 
oaterpillars of the moth. To meet the need for a more satisfactory poison, 
lead arsenate was prepared. This compound can be used in mixtures with 
water at strengths sufficient to kill any leaf-eating insect without injury to 
the foliage, and is thus one of the most useful arsenical Insecticides for 
spraying plants, if not the most useful insecticide among these. 

Another result of great value that has come about from the study 
of the gypsy moth problem is the stimulus that has been given to the 
interest in control by natural enemies ; this method of control had been 
used previously, notably in Hawaii, California, and Australia but pro¬ 
bably nowhere on the same large scale- Parasitic and predatory 
insects from Europe and Asia, where the gypsy moth occurs, are transported 
in enormous quantities to Eastern Massachusetts, where they are carefufiy 
reared in the insectary, and colonized in the open. This work is still in an 
experimental stage, although it is being carried.out on a large scale involving 
the expenditure of enormous sums of money. 

The Mexican cotton boll weevil is one of the most serious pests of an 
agricultural crop known. Less than twenty years have elapsed since this 
insect spread from Mexico into the cotton fields of Southern Texas. During 
this period it has progressed steadily north and eastward, until it now 
occupies a large part of the cotton belt. No insecticides or remedial 
measures have sufficed to stop its progress; native parasites do not seriously 
reduce its numbers, and wherever it becomes established it greatly reduces 
the yield of cotton. As a result of careful study and investigation over a long 
series of years, it has been found that early planting of early maturing. 
varieties greatly reduces the liability of serious attack; while cultural 
methods such as wide planting, which allows the sun to penetrate to the 
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ground between and under the plants, the early destruction of all cotton 
plants as soon as the crop is harvested, and also the complete removal and 
destruction by burning of all weeds, rubbish and cornstalks which Would 
furnish hiding places in which the boll weevils might hibernate, still further 
reduce the severity of the attacks. In addition, a system of rotation has 
been devised which is in use in ipany places, and this often results in a 
diversihcation of crops which is most beneficial. By these means, the 
Southern farmers are able to grow profitable crops of cotton in spite of a 
most serious pest, and they will ultimately gain an advantage as a result of 
the changes in method, that they are being forced to adopt, which will 
probably be greater than the losses which they at first experienced. 

All these examples are of the greatest interest on account of their 
direct vahie. Some of them are useful, further, in that they serve to afford 
instances where, although the degree of success first anticipated has not 
been attained, the bold continuation of the work has proved to be of in¬ 
comparable benefit and has often brought about salutary changes in 
methods which, probably, could not have been caused to accrue in any 
other way.— Agricultural News. 

Useful lnfpi*mation Conoerning Camphoi*. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Federated Malay States has 
issued recently Bulletin No. 15, which deals with the cultivation and prepa¬ 
ration of camphor in the Federated Malay States. The following informa¬ 
tion, or more immediate interest in the West Indies, is abstracted from parts 
of this bulletin. 

Varieties of Camphor. —In the East, two distinct kinds of camphor 
are known, that from the tree called Cinnanomum (^'amphora known as 
Chinese, Japanese, or Formosan camphor, and the product known as Borneo 
camphor, that is obtained from the plant Dryohalanops aromaticc^ which 
grows in Borneo, Sumatra and Malaya. The two products are distinot 
chemical compounds, but it is possible to prepare ordinary camphor from 
Borneo camphor. A third camphor is known, called Nagai camphor, which 
is yielded by Blumca Balsamifera, a plant growing in Burma. 

Supply and uses of Camphor. —The exports of camphor from Japan 
in 1905, 1906 and 1907 were 1,350 tons value ;f261,756; 1,570 tons value 
^370,545; and 1,805 tons value jf512,730; from China in 1905 and 1906, 
they were 320 tons value ;f59,840 and 882 tons value ;f222,264. Most of 
the Japanese camphor comes from Formosa : information concerning the 
production in this island was given on page 9 of the present volume of 
the Agricultural News. 

About 70 per cent, of all the camphor obtained is used in the manu¬ 
facture of celluloid, or xylonite: most of these remained is employed for 
medicinal, pharmaceutical and sanitary purposes. An idea is prevalent that 
camphor is used largely in the manufacture of smokeless powders and 
explosives; only a small amount is at present actually employed in this 
way. 

Synthesis of Camphor. —As is well known, synthetic camphor has been 
{produced on a commercial scale, but it cannot compete successfully with 
natural camphor for any length of time. It is made from oil of turpentine, 
and its preparation in the countries where it used to be made-—England and 
Germany—has probably ceased because of the fall in price ^of natural 
camphor since 1907. Its existence is useful, however, because it ptevents 
any extensi e inflation of the prices of the natural product. 
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Distillation of Camphor in Japan,—Tho camphor is steam-distilled 
and the vapour condensed in a box, divided into compartments and placed 
upside down, in water, in a larger, shallower box. The sides of the 
inverted box extend above the bottom, and water is constantly allowed to 
run on to this box, keeping it cool and renewing the layer of water in the 
larger, shallower box which acta as a seal. A third box is inverted over the 
first, and is made in a similar way to condense any vapour that may escape ; 
in both cases holes are made in opposite corners of the partitions in the 
boxes in order to cause the vapours to travel by a circuitous route. The 
crude camphor and qil are skimmed from the surface of the water or 
scraped from the side^ of the condenser ; separation of the two products is 
effected as far as possible by pressure. 

Cultivation of Camphor,— method of culti\ation recommended by 
the United States Agricultural Department was described on page 5 of 
this volume of the Aflricultnral Nsws, In Malaya, before planting takes 
place, the seeds are soaked in lukewarm water for twenty-four hours, and 
the resulting seedlings transplanted when about a foot high, the tops being 
first cut off and the roots pruned* The transplanting is done during the wet 
season, and careful weeding is necessary. Well-prepared nursery beds are 
employed, and sand is added to the soil so that it may be sufficiently 
porous not to allow the seeds to rot during their long period of germination. 
So far, this method of propagation, as well as that froni root cuttings, has 
not proved successful in Malaya, and it is considered at present that the 
best way to obtain a stock of plants is to import two-year^old seedlings 
from Japan, provided that the price of these is reasonable. Success has 
been obtained by using this method. 

Experiments in Distilling Camphor, —In initial experiments in 
Malaya, with material from Batu Tiga, Selangor, 26 lbs. of prunings, con¬ 
sisting of leaves 64’9 per cent. and small stems 35T per cent, was used. 
This gave, as the result of different distillations, 0T9 lb. of distillate, the 
yield on the original material being 1*06 per cent.; the proportion of oil in 
;the distillate was very small. 

Subsequently, experiments were carried out on a commercial scale; a 


useful, detailed description of the apparatus employed is 
bulletin. Separate distillations gave the following results :— 

given in 

Weight of 
material. 

Percentage of whole 
plant. 

Yield of cam¬ 
phor and oil 

Yield per 
cent. 



in oz. 


12*5 lb. 

...Leaves 7*5 

2*00 

1*00 

30‘0 „ 

...Stems (under i inch 
diameter) 18*2. 

1*07 

0*22 

93*0 „ 

...Woody stems (over i 
inch diameter) 56*3. 

9*08 

0*61 

29‘5 „ 

...Roots 18*0 

5*07 

no 


The distillate from all parts except the roots consisted chiefly of solid 
camphor with very little oil. That from the roots was comprised entirely 
of an oil apparently quite distinct from that given by the other portion, and 
possessing what is decribed as a lemon-camphor odour. The results of 
the experiments are thus summarized in the bulletin: — 

(1,) A yield of about 1 per cent, of camphor and oil (consisting chiefly 
to camphor) may be obtained from prunings from five-ycars-old plants and 
probably from younger plants. 
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(2.) The distillation period should not exceed three hours in the case 
of prunings, that is leaves and young branches. 

(3.) A much larger proportion of camphor is obtained from the leaves 
than from the branches, and the yield from small twigs is greater than that 
from older branches in trees of this age. 

(4.) Air-drying of the leaves has not detrimental effect on the yield, 
but loss would probably result if the leaves were exposed to direct tropical 
sunlight. 

Further experiments were conducted during 1911-12, using a new con¬ 
denser, the old one, which was Liebig condenser with four tubes round which 
cold water circulated, having proved unsatisfactory, for reasons that arc 
given. The new condenser was made of teak; it was replaced later by a 
metal condenser constructed of galvanized iron having the following dimen¬ 
sions : length 3 ft. 10 ins., breadth 2 ft. 4 ins., depth 1 foot 7 ins., extension 
of sides over bottom 4 ins., length of exit pipe 6i ins., diameter of exit 
pipe 2 inches. This was placed in the shallow box used for the teak con¬ 
denser, which was 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches broad and 1 foot 1 inch deep 
the depth of water in it being 6 inches. This condenser was found to give 
excellent and constant results, the yields being considerably increased. 
Further, the camphor was ‘of a beautiful white colour* and the camphor oil 
was pale yellow. No corrosion took place during three months’ use, and 
the joints, which were soldered, showed no signs of leakage. The matters 
thus described are of importance, as they show the way in which one of the 
chief difficulties connected with the distillation process, namely that of 
condensation, was solved. 

In the trials with the metal condenser, 5,338 lb, of prunings were used; 
fibese gave, as a result of several distillations, a total yield of camphor and 
oils weighing 34’96 lb., or 0*66 per cent, on the weight of the original 
material. 

Several other matters of importance are included in the Bulletin, which 
is usefully illustrated to show the construction of the apparatus employed 
for distillation on a commercial Agricultural News, 

The Raw Material Position of Rubber. 

The rubber statistics published by Messrs. S. Figgis and Co-, on the 
1st of September support the bullish views is to the future of the raw 
material. The visible supplies, and the price of Hard Para on the same 
date for the last four years are given as follows ' 



1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912. 

Visible supply 
Price of Hard 

3,063 

4,248 

7,265 

4,135 

Para 

7s. lid. 

8s. 

4s. 8d. 

5s. Id, 


The receipts at Para including Caucho show an increase of 310 tons 
over 1911. The landings and deliveries in England and America from the 
30th June to the 31st August are highly satisfactory as showing that the 
demand keeps well up with the supply. The figures are— 


England. America. 

Tons. Tons. 

Landing ...i ... 2,176 2,480 

Deliveries ... ••• 2,219 2,470 


Continental stocks show a decrease, the imports being 765 tons against 
deliveries 800 tons. The interests of the consumers and producers are of 
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course to a certain extent antagonistic. Those desiring cheaper supplies of 
the commodity naturally affect to believe that the increasing outputs must 
be largely in excess of the demand, When confronted with the great 
increase in the motor traffic the constant accession of motor buses in the 
streets, of motor cars all over the country for excursion and coaching 
purposes. ; /id the rapidly expanding demapd for motor lorries, it is pointed 
out that e( onomisiug influences are at work, that less material is being 
used, and 1 he wear and tear considerably reduced. Nearly all Mincing 
Lane men ire agreed that a shortage of rubber is again in sight. The 
Mincing L^ ne view is of course derived from a broader outlook than that of 
the inanuf; cturer who simply speaks from the point of view of bis limited 
personal e' periencc. The action of the United States Rubber Trust in 
planting \\\. as quickly as possible large areas with rubber (juite regardless 
of cost is . rong presumptive evidence that the world’s biggest rubber 
consumer >oks upon rubber as likely to prove highly remunerative. At the 
General M. eting of another large consumer of rubber, the Dunlop Company, 
the Chairrran Mr. Arthur du Cros, made some interesting remarks, which 
we rcprodr?e below :— 

I wlil leal with the question of the rubber estates now. The idea of 
investing in rubber estates, and becoming our own growers of rubber, is not 
a new one. We always believed in that necessity. It was of vital im¬ 
portance to a company buying so largely of this produce in the open market, 
in these days to obtain it on better terms than the terms offered in the 
market, and for the last ten years we have been endeavouring to get into 
that position, apart, of course, from the other considerations that the 
business is a profitable one entirely on its own merits, and that it secures 
to us a certain amount of independence in regard to the market fluctu¬ 
ations of rubber. In 1900 we began by sending expeditions to the Amazon 
Valley, Central America, Mexico, and the West Coast of Africa, and we 
investigate-'d the conditions of rubber producing at i hat time very closely 
indeed; but we found that they were too speculative and too uncertain for 
us to advise our shareholders to invest their money in. At a later stage 
we examined the possibilities of cultivating rubber in the Middle East—in 
Ceylon and the Federated Malay States, and generally in the Middle East. 
We found that to be a perfectly practicable proposition. It was not compli¬ 
cated by the operations of any ’* ringit was a clean business, and easily 
understood. Then, gentlemen, as the result of our investigations, we 
acquired the first of rubber estates in 1909. I do not say that we com¬ 
menced to plant in 1909 ; we purchased estates which were to some ektent 
matured, and, as a matter of fact, some of the rubber owned by the comp¬ 
any is to-ilay between six and seven years old. 

We Lave continued these operations uiitill to-day we are in a position 
to state tl at there are hardly half a dozen larger planting companies in this 
country tl an ourselves. We own nine different estates comprising over 
17,000 acres. Of that area over 6,660 acres arc now planted* and at the 
end of thi. year we shall probably have nearly 7,500 acres planted. We 
do not propose to rest there. Our programme next year will probably be 
a very exLmsive one, and we shall bring up that acreage to nearly 9,500 
acres, stil; leaving over 8,000 acres of undeveloped rubber land the pro- 
perty of this company. All our estates are situated in the Middle ^st, 
which is the most favourable part of the world for growing rubber. We are 
obtaining rubber to day from seven of thoi-e nine estates, and as those of 
you who are acquainted with rubber planting properties know, as time 
goes on rubber matures speedily, add in*our case large blocks of rubber are 
now rapidly approachiag the bearing stage. We have been obtainii^ rub- 
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ber from, I think, seven of our estates during the whole of this year. 
We are erecting four factories upon these four groups of estate for the 
purpose of dealing with their rubber and we find that we can improve upon 
the method of manufacture of the raw material which we find in vogue 
in the Middle East, because our ex perieuce as rubber manufacturers 
shows us what is necessary, and we think that the quality of the rubber 
produced can be improved. Now, generally, I want to say that we consider, 
having given this matter the most exhaustive attention, and having consi¬ 
dered it most carefully and at great length, that our estates are well 
situated. 

The future prospects of rubber planting I consider are very good, but 
at the same time they are more problematical in the case of planters, and 
those who only deal with planting, than they are in the case of manufac¬ 
turers who both grow and manufacture. I have told you that the Dunlop 
Rubber Company at the end of this year will have 7,500 acres of^ rubber, 
and those estates are taken at cost in our balance-sheet, and in the figures 
of our estates to-day I have taken them at cost, and have made no ap- 
appreciation, although some of them have been in our possession since 
1909. l‘he Dunlop shareholders so far have not had an opportunity of 
putting a value upon this development of our business, because it has not 
been possible for us before now to tell them exactly what we have done. 
I think that a company like ours, engaged in the complete industry, if I 
may put it that way both the beginning and the end of it, the production 
of the raw material and then the treatment of that raw material'—is in a 
very strong position, and I think, that any company *in that state has a 
very assured position. 

These opinions are worth noting as showing that the leading manu¬ 
facturers in England and the United States are convinced that the rubber 
industry has come to stay and is likely to prove highly profitable for many 
years to come. Faith in the rubber industry is gradually spreading among 
big interests, and when the feeling broadens out among the whole ot the 
mercantile community we shall see rubber shares stand on very different 
investment level from that ruling to-day .—Greniers Rubber News* 


Diseases of Rubber. 

Mr. T. Fetch, the Government Mycologist, spent a useful day in 
Kalutara yesterday, and what the planter of that district does not know 
about canker now is not worth knowing, or at least is not known by 
anybody else. Canker in Ceylon has proved less serions than was at 
first anticipated, but it is still a disease that requires to be treated with a 
great amount of respect, and the remarks of Mr. Fetch, which we give in 
full elsewhere, will repay study by every rubber planter in the Island. It 
will be noticed that Mr. Fetch gives the tried methods of treatment of the 
diseases and only recommends spraying, as a means of prevention, tenta¬ 
tively until it is found out whether it prejudicially affects the quality of 
the rubber. Ceylon has in its comparative freedom of disease a great 
advantage over Malaya, where the white ant is so troublesome, and it is 
to be hoped that this advantage will not be lost, or at least not by a deterio¬ 
ration on the part of this country Weekly Times of Ceylon* 
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Soientlflo Offloer’s Papers. 

CXI,— -Studies of Leguminous Green Dressing Plants. 

I. SESn\mAS.—{Gontinncd.) 

In Scientific Officer’s Paper, No. 107, (P. C., Vol. VI, p. 484) the Ses- 
hanias as green drcssing.s were dealt with to some extent. Since that paper 
was written a sample of Sesbania aculeata has been forwarded to me for 
analysis by the Scientific Assistant for My.ssre. This came from a plot of 
this plant which is being grown as a green dressing on Haithney Estate near 
Saklaspur in South Mysore, It is a shallow rooting plant in this situation 
forming dense masses of spreading roots covered with nodules. 

The following analysis was made of tne whole plant, including roots, 
stems, and leaves. The leaves themselves contain 374% of Nitrogen in 
the dry matter:— 


Whole Plant; Roots, Stems 
and Leaves. 


As received. 


j Calculated to 
I dry matter. 


Moisture ... 

27-34 


^'Organic Matter 

60-38 

83-11 

f Silica 


0*59 

1 Phosphoric Acid 

[ - 

1-13 

Ash Potash ... ... ...; 

1 12-28 

4*15 

1 Lime ... ... ...j 

) - 

1-61 

[other Mineral Matter (by difference) ...j 

— 

9*41 


100-00 

100*00 

^Containing Nitrogen ... ... 

— 

2-65 
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Ash Analysis. 


Silica ••• ••• 

Phosphoric Acid ... , 

Potash 

Lime ••• ••• 

Other Mineral Matter (by difference) 


100*00 


It will be seen that this analysis differs considerably from the one 
quoted from Ceylon in Sc. O. Paper No. 107. This is probably due to the 
fact that the Ceylon analysis was made on stems and leaves only, though 
there is nothing in the original to show exaotly what the material analysed 
was. The leaves of the Ceylon grown plant contained 3*33% of Nitrogen, 
which is in close agreement with the Indian sample. 

In a ‘ Note on Manures * puolished as Bulletin No. 23 of the Assam 
Department of Agriculture, the following account of Sesbania aculeata as 
a green dressing is given:— 

Dhaincha. {Sesbania aculeata). —Is particularly useful as green 
manure in this Province, as it grows well on almost every kind of land. It 
makes good growth even if the lower parts of the plants are submerged in 
water, though it cannot stand too much water in a very young stage. It 
produces a large amount of leaves and will grow up to 10 or 12 feet high. 
The stems, however, become very woody if left too long, and are not easy 
to incorporate with the soil afterwards, If allowed to stand too long and 
become woody, the stems ut) not easily decompose in the soil; in fact they 
more often persist throughout the ensuiui' season, opening up the soil to such 
au extent as to diminish the water content of the surface soil at a time 
when iiioifature is extremely valuable. Perhaps the most suitable stage to 
plough it into the soil is when it is 5 or 6 feet high, but no rule can be laid 
down as other considerations such as the crop which is to follow, and the 
character of the season largely determine when ploughing in shall be done. 
Dhaincha should be sown as early as possible after the first seasonable 
rains fall, and should be ploughed in by about the middle of July. On the 
Dacca Farm, dhaincha sown early in May grew luxuriantly, producing a 5 
to 6 feet crop which was ploughed in early in July with excellent results, 
decomposing entirely in a short time. 

“ On the old alluvial soils of the Dacca District (and the same would 
no doubt apply to similar soil formations in other parts of the Province, some 
preliminary work done by me last year shows that a good crop of dhaincha 
adds much more organic matter and nitrogen to the soil than we can get 
from sunn-hemp 


3*51 

6*66 

24*59 

9*54 

55*70 


RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Anamalai Planters’ Association. 

Proceedififis of a General Meeting of the Anamalai Planters' 
As.socuit^''n held at the Paralai on 

the 74th October, 7912. 

Present.—M essrs. G. A. Marsh (Chairman), G. L* Duncan, J, Harding 
Pascoe, E. W. Siincock, B. A. Marden, E. Fowke, G. Hayne, 
J. H. Ireland Jones, A. C. Colton, H. N. D. Walsh, J. O. K. 
Walsh, H. W. deSalis, M. B. Pollard Urquhart, J. Hatton 
Robinson (Honorary Secretary). 

1. The previous meeting’s proceedings were confirmed. 

2. Report of Delegates to the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting. —The follow¬ 
ing Report was read to the Meeting:— 

Gentlemen,—As directed by you we attended the Nineteenth Annual 
General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held at Bangalore as your represen¬ 
tatives. 

The Meeting was well attended, twelve District Associations being repre¬ 
sented by 20 delegates. 

You will have read both the Chairman’s Address and the Secretary’s 
Report in the press—the latter being a very brief summary of the year’s 
work—as could only be expected, seeing that Mr. Norton took over the office 
from the late Secretary a few days previous to the Meeting and evidently 
experienced much trouble in getting hold of the necessary information to 
work out his report on. 

The Chairman’s Address as yon will doubtless agree was very tactful. 
Mr. Abbott had had a year of g**eat difficulty in getting the work of the 
Central Association carried out, and during that time he upheld the dignity 
of the Planters under often very trying circumstances. 

The Proceedings have appeared in the Daily Press, so that you 
will have already read as much about the Meeting as we can tell you. Much 
important matter, however, was discussed in Committee, and this you will 
get when you receive the Book of Proceedings. 

The chief items which are of interest are the following:— 

Roads and Communications. —We supported the Coorg men in their 
resolution to again approach the Government towards opening up the Pro¬ 
vince of Coorg by means of Railway connection. 

Mr. Hughes brought forward a very strong argument in supporting the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce in their contention that the Cash Balances 
held in London on behalf of the Government of India, some 18,000,000t 
could be very much better employed in this country in building Railways 
and Communications, than being lent out at home at a very small interest, 
in fact, in certain cases, at no interest at all. 

We seconded Mr. Hughes’ resolution which was carried. 

Weights and Measures, —All of iis know how coolies coming from 
different districts grumble at the measure used in this district; we were, 
consequently, only too glad to support the resolution brought forward^ 
that the Central Association approaches the Governments of India (through 
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the Government of Madras), Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, that- further 
steps be taken towards the general standardization of all weights and 
measures in India/’ 

Here we had a difficult problem to face. We had your 
instructions that we were loyally to support our still belonging tb the parent 
Association—that your Association was not in agreement to pay a higher 
subscription—that if a higher subscription was necessary, it must be due to 
obligations due to the Scientific Department. On the other hand we had 
your instructions regarding labour matters to support any workable scheme 
leading towards the combination of the various districts. 

As the Finance question had first to be settled we could not see how 
we were to promote your interests when the labour question came up— 
unless we joined in with the majority and paid more so as to swell the 
Association’s funds. From the Finance Committee we learned that the 
Scientific Department had not increased in expenditure. Those Associations 
who could afford the luxury of Scientific Assistants were paying extra for 
them—the payments these Associations made merely went through the 
parent Association’s books, but had nothing to do with the old Scientific 
Department which we have always supported. 

We were informed (hat the parent Associatiou, on the 2 anna basis, 
was collecting a lar^m-' ever before. 

Subscribing as we did only Rs,310-12-S for 7,459 acres, we could not 
feel ourselves in a position to demand labour reforms—unless we also fell in 
with the other Associations and paid what they did. We therefore agreed 
to come in on the 2 anna basis, which covers our subscription to the Scien¬ 
tific Denartment as well, on the understanding that the U. P. A. S. I. funds 
were pu. on a sound basis, and that some workable scheme for improving 
labour ir itters shall be brought forward in the near future. 

Planters" Benevolent Fund ,—It was resolved to ask the Mercantile 
Bank of India ♦o fnle charge of the investments and funds, and that cheques 
drawn upon the fund require the signature of the Chairman for the year as 
W'cjI uj- ♦he .bcuretary of tb U. P, A. S I. 

A^^ricultural Matters. Fet ., .—The Scientific Department were 

kskefl fry and see their wa}- to n#^riodically verify the guaranteed analyses 
of manures sold by different manure Finns. The Scientific Department in 
this matter alone will be of considerable help to us—and Mr. Anstead is to- 
be heartily thanked for so promptly letting us know the results of some 
manures recently sent to him for analyses. These results will be made 
known to the members of the Association. 

Labour .—This is a matter with us which puts in the shade all other 
problems connected with our planting. We have been agitating for years 
for labour reform, and in 1909 Mr. Brock put a scheme, drawn up by this 
Association, for dealing with labour difficulties, in front of the U. P. A. S. L 
Since then many resolutions and suggestions have been made but very little 
has been done. You have read what Mr, Hamilton said at the Meeting 
about the Zanzibar Government importing coolies from Bombay to work on 
its plantations, and also what was mentioned by Mr. Hughes about what the 
Straits Government are doing to help the planters there. 

The matter is more serious than we realise and should not be trifled 
with any longer. We have done nothing to check organised labour agencies 
from off' our very estates. We hive felt surprised and alarmed when it has- 
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occurred—but it can.only be expected if we remain as we are now doing and 
take this sort of thing lying down. Your Association does not expect a 
perfected scheme to start with, but it does strongly advocate immediate 
action to check, even in a small way, the present unfair recruiting methods 
employed by outside agencies. 

Knowing that you were prepared to go some lengths to support such a 
scheme, your delegates agreed on your behalf to subscribe to the U.P.A.S.I. 
on a two anna basis. We made it distinctly understood that we did so on 
the understanding that a workable labour scheme should be brought 
forward either at, or, before the next Annual General Meeting of the 
U.P.A.S.I. and proposed the following resolution which was carried:— 

“ That a Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. Abbott, Brock, Hughes, 
Browne and Mahon with power to add to their number be selected to receive 
the opinions of the various planting Associations and to harmonise them if 
necessary and to circulate a working scheme to the District Associations 
before the next Annual General Meeting, with the idea of improving the 
labour position.” 

The task allotted to the Sub-Committee is a very difficult one, but we 
may feel certain tb'^t ’’■.a’*e n A ‘^••heme of Registration was 

also put before the Meeting, This has *^1000 been published and your 
opinion will have to be given regarding the same. 

Election of Members .—We voted for tho members elected. The 
election of Mr. Abbott, as Chairman, for the secuiid >eai in succession, was 
most popular. 

We also voted for the no.rlnalion of Mr. Barber as Planting Member of 
Council. 

The Meeting approved of the Report, and a vote of thanks to the 
delegates, Messrs. Ma.’sli and Kobinsou, wa^ p..yposed bv Mr. Pa^.coe and 
seconded by Mr, Maiden.--Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Maraci. pioposed, and Mi. Duncan ^.ccondcu : Th .t the delegates 
be voted Rb.lOO each, towards their expenses.”—Carried '^Hnimoiisly. 

3. (7.P.A.S.Z, Rej^istration Scheme .—1 he meeting was ut opinion that 
this was an excellent scheme as far as it went, and a move in the right 
direction, and they heartily supported the scheme. 

4. Hospital Affairs .—As the Sub-Assistant Surgeon P. S. David had 
again returned to the Local Fund Hospital, the Honorary Secretary was 
requested to write to the President of the Local Fund Board and request 
that he be instantly removed. l*he Honorary Secretary was also requested 
to write to the Surgeon-General, Madras, and ask for an explanation as to 
why Sub-Assistant Surgeon Ibrahim Khan who had been ordered to this 
District according to order No. 296, had not arrived. 

Mr. Siincock said that Government had refused him his applications for 
lands known as Blocks Ki and K 3 , explaining that Government had informed 
him that this Association had requested it to reserve these particular lands 
for public purposes. The Meeting did not know with what object Govern¬ 
ment had reserved the lands in question, and directed the Honorary 
Secretary to write to the Collector of Coimbatore to the effect that: “ This 
Association defined the block of land that it requested Government to 
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reserve for public purposes, namely Block Ka*, the boundaries of which are 
as follows:— 

Situated between Estates Nos. 13, 7, 20, 8 and K^, and that it never 
requested any land to be reserved for public purposes in Blocks known as 
Ki and K 3 . The Chainnan was also asked to sifjii this letter to the Col¬ 
lector of Coiiiibaroie. 

5. Subscriptions 1912-13.—The subscriptions for the year havtng 
already been paid, the Honorary Secretary was requested to send out bills 
for the balance of enhanced subscriptions, and, in the meanwhile, to pay 
the Associations subscription, on the 2 anna basis, to the U. P. A. S. 1. out 
of the Funds. 

6 . Postal Affairs* —The Honorary Secretary was requested to again 
remind the Post-Master-General of his letter No. 60 of date 29th September 
1912. 


7. Election of Planting Member. —The Honorary Secretary was 
asked to write to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. for proper voting forms. 

8 . Roads and Communications. —Colonel Ellis’ suggestions were 
agreed to by the meeting, and Messrs. Marsh, Simcock and Robinson agreed 
to take up contracts for the roads in which their respective estates were 
interested. These gentlemen’s names were to be submitted to Col. Ellis 
who should give the mileage to be taken up. As regards Bridle paths—it 
was unanimously agreed that the rates proposed for the upkeep of these 
Bridle paths, which had now got into such a bad state of repair, was quite 
inadequate, and an allowance of Rs.75 per mile, for the important Villoni 
Bridle path was suggested, and Rs.40 to Rs.50 per mile for the remaining 
district Bridle paths. Messrs. Duncan, Marsh, and Simcock agreed to take 
up the contract for the Bridle paths in which their respectfv'e estates were 
interested, Mr. Duncan spoke very strongly on the importance of the 
Villoni Bridle path, it being the only “ Road ” which Government had given 
to feed 4 estates of some 4,000 acres and it therefore deserved the serious 
attention of the P.W.D. when making allowances for the upkeep of Bridle 
paths. 

It was unanimously agreed that owing to the District now becoming so 
large that it was already beginning to feel that the present means of trans¬ 
port into it was quite inadequate for supplying the labour with grain and 
supplies* The Honorary Secretary was requested to write to the Collector 
of Coimbatore and ask him about the right of diverting the Alliar River 
from above the falls of Lower Poonachi to the vicinity of the paddy fields 
below with a view of harnessing the same for electric power to work a wire 
rope-way up into the District, 

9. Access to New Estates. Converting of Government Bridle 
paths into Cart Roads.—'lt was unanimously resolved that in the case of 
widening out, and constructing Government Bridle paths into cart roads, 
that all parties interested in Blocks fed by these paths should pay propor¬ 
tionately on the total area granted, and with regard to maintenance—the 
estates interested should pay proportionately on the area under 
cultivation. 

That these Bridle paths remain as Bridle paths, and as Bridle paths 
lonly, to the public. 
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That in the event of other interests coming in afterwards and wanting 
to use these roads, that they come in paying a pro rata charge of 
the construction and maintenance. 

That the construction of new roads, and the maintenance of the same, 
be treated in a like manner. 

The Association was unanimous in thinking that the following Bridle 
paths be reserved for possible conversion into cart roads :— 

1 . lyerpadi to Castlecroft and Sirakundra. 

2 . Castlecroft to Sirakundra. 

3. Stanmore to Sirakundra. 

4. Stanmore to Puthutote and Castlecroft cart road. 

A sketch map of the proposed routes for roads to the new estates would 
be drawn up and submitted to the Col'ector of Coimbatore. 

10 . Election of New Members, —Messrs. Fowke, Hayne and Sampson 
were elected new members. 

With a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair, and to Mr. Mardcn for his 
hospitality, the Meeting closed. 


(Signed) HATTON ROBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary, 


The world’s supply of rubber in 1911 amounted to about 76.000 tons 
(or 88,000 tons including guayulc), nearly all of which was consumed; the 
production in 1910 was 70,000 tons. About 850,000 acres are now under 
rubber in the East, and about SO.ono aoru-. ir. Niear. and Hon¬ 

duras. Exports trom Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru were 39,500 tons in 1911, 
sgainst 40,500 tons in 1910; about 9,200 tons of guayult* were e.xported 
from Mexico last year. Exports from Ceylon and India amoimtcd to 2,750 
tons, from Malaya 11,400 tons, and from the West African Coast about 
15,000 tons. 

Imports etc., of all kinds of rubber into England were:— 



Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stocks, Dec. 31. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1909 

... 24,563 

24,225 

1,848 

1910 

... 32,659 

29,980 

5,231 

1911 

... 33,964 

34,054 

3,954 


Imports of Para (Manaos) rubber into England were 11,726 tons in 
1911, 12,433 tons in 1910, and 10,179 tons in 1909; and of Peru (Caucha) 
3,753 tons in 1911, 5,577 tons in 1910, and 4,630 tons in 1909. Of East 
India and Malay plantation rubber, 10,656 tons were imported into England 
in 1911, as compared with 6,958 tons in 1910 and 3,607 in 1909.— Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
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rules for the election of an addi¬ 
tional MEMBER BY THE PLANTING 
COMMUNITY. 

1. On receipt of an intimation that an eiertion is to be the Secre¬ 
tary to the ■ .'w. of :>*) ill!'’ .!i .vlhoiit 

delay send, by registration post, to the Secretary to each affiliated Planters' 
Association a notice that an election is to be held on or before such date as 
the Governor may appoint in this behalf. 

2. Upon receipt of Jt he notice referred to in, rule 1, the Secretary to 
each of the said associations shall without delay send to each member of 
his association a notice that a meeting of the members of the affiliated associa¬ 
tion will be held at a specified place and time and on a specified date, which 
shall be not less than ten clear days before the date referred to in rule 1, 

3. (1) At the meeting held under rule 2 each member of the affiliated 

association shall be entitled to give one vote for one candidate 
for election to the Madras Legislative Council. 

(2) Any person not ineligible for election under these regulations 

who is a member of one of the Planters' Associations affiliated 
to the United Planters* Association of Southern India, shall be 
eligible for election. 

(3) The voter shall record his vote on a voting paper, whereon he 

shall write the name of the person voted for and his full sig¬ 
nature, and shall place the voting paper in a ballot-box. 

(4) As soon as, in the opinion of the member presiding at the 

meeting, sufficient time has elapsed to enable the voting to be 
completed, he shall ask whether any member present has not 
yet voted, and shall call upon such member to vote within 
such time as the member presiding may fix. 

(5) If there is no member present who has not voted, or on the 

expiry of the time so fixed, the presiding member shall open 
the ballot-box, count the votes and, after rejecting any voting 
papers not prepared in accordance with this rule, shall 
announce the result of the ballot to the meeting. 

(6) In case of an equality of votes for two or more persons, the 

presiding member shall have a second, or casting, vote. 

4. Immediately after the conclusion of the ballot under rule 3, the 
Secretary to the affiliated Association shall report the result thereof by 
registered post to the Secretary to the Un’^cd Planters* Association of 
Southern India. 

5. Upon receipt of the reports under rule 4 from the affiliated associ¬ 
ations, the Secretary to the United Planters* Association of Southern India 
shall give to the vote of each of the affiliated associations the value assigned 
to it by the rules framed by the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India to regulate voting at general meetings of that body, and shall deter¬ 
mine which candidate has received the largest number of votes as so valued. 

6. In the event of two or more candidates for elections receiving an 
equal number of votes, as determined m der rule 5, the Secretary to the 
United Planters* Association of Southern India shall report the fact without 
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delay to the Chairman of the said Aseoeiation or, in his absence, to the 
Viee-Chairman of that Association and the Chairman, or Vice-Chairman, as 
tbexase may be, shall have a casting vote. /' 

7. ^The voting papers given in af the meetings held under rule 3 shall 

be sealfed up and retained by the Secretaries to the affiliated Associations 
for sir jptirl 

8. The Secretary to the United Planters* Association of Southern^ 
India shall forthwith report by registered post the name of the person elected 
to the Secretary to the Government af Madras in the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, and the name of the candidate elected shall be published in the Fort 
Si* George Gazeite. 


RUBBER 

Cankar of Havoa Rubbap^ 

’ Lecture to Kalutara Planters by Mr. Petch. 

Mr. T. Petch said : I may congratulate the members of the Kalutara 
Planters* Association on the fact that it is now eight years since the Govern¬ 
ment Mycologist addressed them, I am not quite so certain bow to regard 
the coincidence that the subject on which information is sought to-day, 
that is, Hevea canker, is the same as that on which you were addrcosed 
eight years ago. Of course, we have discovered more about the disease 
since then, but the main difficulty experienced by the planter appears to be 
still the more elementary point, how to recognise it. The outward indications 
of canker are, as a rule, not remarkably conspicuous—a slight darkening 
of the bark, or in more advanced cases an exudation of a brown, rusty 
liqhid. Bui if any suspicious-lboking patches are lightly scraped so as to 
remove only the outer corky layers, the indications of a canker, if present, 
are immediately revealed. On normal Hevea bark, the layer which under¬ 
lies the cork is usually green, and the laticiferous layer is white, yellowish, 
or clear red. Consequently, when healthy bark is scraped, the first living 
layer met with is green, and if this is cut away the inner layers are found 
to be white, or clear red, or mottled red and white. But, when cankered 
bark is scraped, the layer immediately beneath the cork is black ; and if 
that is cut off the laticiferous cortex is seen to be a dirty red, which changes 
rapidly to dirty claret-coloured. Usually the discoloured patch is sur¬ 
rounded by a black line, and it is often mottled with black. I have here 
a painting which shows characteristic Hevea canker in its fully developed 
form .after the outer layers of the cortex ha\ e been cut away. There is 
an earlier stage than this, in which the diseased cortex is a greyish 
yellow colour and appears sodden. These patches are usually sur¬ 
rounded by a dark line as before. Here is some possibility of making 
a mi«^take over the earliest stage. There are certain of cortex which 

are greyish-yellow and yet not diseased. For example, there is a smooth- 
barked tree which yields very little latex and has a grejnsh-yellow 
cortex which is somewhat granular; but, as that type of cortex occurs over 
the whole tree and yet the tree 9 ontinues to flourish, it cannot be due to 
canker. There should not be any difficulty in distinguishing that type of 
cartex from early stages of canker, if it is remembered that the latter occurs 
in patches, clearly distinct from the general internal colour of the cortex. The 
CT \RF.T coloured STAGE OF CANKER 
“is unmistakable, and with a little practice the earlier state is equally readily 
recognised. There is no long Interval between the two stages; when I say 
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“ earlier ” I only mean earlier by a few days. The disease begins in the 
outer layer of the cortex and gr^ually penetrates to ‘ the cambium. At the 
same time it spreads up and down and round thi^ tree, ft * tthvels more 
rapidly up aud down than laterally, and in some c^ses > forms a'.paticli twp 
or th;ree feet in length on one side of the tree only, 'f he wood beneath the 
canker patch is discoloured, but chiefly by fungi which follow the canker 
fungus. In diseases like this, the wood appears to be poisoned by the pro- 
4ucts of decay of the cortex rather^than destroyed by fbe fungus which 
causes the disease. When the corfex and the outer layers 6f the wood are 
killed right round the tree, of course it dies. The diseased cortex is moist 
and has a peculiar smell. Boring beetles are often attracted by it, and we 
receive numerous samples of supposed damage caused by borers which tuiii 
out to be cases of canker. It is safe to say, on our present knowledge, that 
all the borers found in the steins of Hevea follow a previous attack of 
fungus disease of some kind, ukuhily or pink disease. Cases of 

canker such as I have just described practically' never show any csacks 
or scales on the diseased patch. The surface Is quite smooth and unbroken, 
and the first thing the planter notices is that a brown liquid exqdes, or the stem 
is attacked by borers. If the canker, occurs between or along the tapping 
cuts, he may notice that the latex does not flow. No latex exudes from 
cankered bark, but, of cours-e, that is not necessarily a sign of canker. But 
a tree should be e.'camincd for canker whenever the latex docs not flow, 
cspeciil^» from one or two cuts and not from the others. Two 

years ago I should have concluded my description of canker at this point. 
But recently other appearances of the disease have been noted. In the 
cases just described—;what I should regard as the normal case—the disease, 
if untreated, progresses until the tree is killed; and the tree dies with its 
cortex unbroken. But I have seen several cases lately in which the tree has 
begun to heal itself; and in those cases the appearance (that is, after the 
healing process has set in) is not the same as in normal canker. From 
experience of Heves in Cacao, I have always opposed the idea that there 
could be any extensive self-healing, but from what I have seen this year I 
inu.st admit that it can occur, at least in the low-country in a season like the 
present. Indeed most of the canker found at this date is in course of heal¬ 
ing. The coi.r&tj nf events in these cases runs as follows:—The fungus 
begins its attack on tb^ outer layers of the cortex in the ordinary way. It 
produces the usual coloured patch, and penetrates, say, to half the thickness 
•f the Loriex. Then ll stops, and the tr^c begins to cut out the diseased 
patch by a layer or cork cells. While the disease is advancing, the symp¬ 
toms are just the same as those already described— the diseased patch is 
claret-coloured and soft. But, when the tree begins to cut the dead tissue,. 
the appearance changes. 

THE DEAD. PART DRIES UP AMD BECOMES BROWN 
inter ially. and it forms a scale which can be easily removed. The inner 
side of the scale is usually moist and covered with a soft white layer. That 
layer is not fungus, but newly-formed cork cells. Beneath the scale, the^ 
cortex is healthy and yields latex, but its surface is usually rough. When 
the scale dries, it frequently cracks, so that the result is a cracked scaly 
patch,.quite different from the canker in its progressive stage. It is often 
difficult to say whejtjher a scaly patch has been caused by canker or not, 
once tbe scales have become dry. If a patch of dead bark is found 
einbeded in healthy cortex, that is almost certainly a self-healed case of 
canker. At the present time it would be preferable to. treat all scaly bark 
as possible old cases of ; canker, t But the disease should be found at an 
earlier slate than this. Why the fungu? does not continue to grow and ulti- 
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mately kill^he tree in these cases can only be snrtnised'; personally, I should 
think it ih result due to the weather, but it is open to anyone to argue 
that*^ fungus Ms become less virulent or the tree more resistant, I may 
here remark that/ if the mycologist is to identify a case of canker from a 
sample of bark only, he must receive it within 24 hours of the time of 
taking it from the tree. If the sample is left on the verandah for two or 
three-days^'Or H the V. A% motors it round the district and posts it at the 
end of (he Week, the diagnosis is a matter of chance. Of course, it would be 
possiblet'ito make a correct determination even in that case, given about a 
month^s'Work on the specimen for hxing, embedding, section cutting, stain- 
ing, etc.; but we:dannot afford that, and it is quite unnecessary if the sample 
is posted immediately -in a tin..* 

The Fungus.’ 

Th^ fungu^ which causes canker is a. Phyt’ophthorn a member of the 
same famjly as the fungus which is the capvse of the most serious potato dise¬ 
ase. It cannot ^ be detected without microscope; it does not produce any 
large fructification or strands of mycelium as Fames semitostus does. Here 
are drawings of various stages of the* fungus. It permeates the diseased 
tissue, and ultimately puts out a small tuft of threads, which produce lemon¬ 
shaped bodies known as sporangia. These sporangia become detached, and 
are washed away by the ram or blown away to other trees. If the sporan¬ 
gium falis oil a wet suiiace, it& ci'nieiits divide up into a number of small 
masses of protoplasm. Thv.. the apex luptuies, and these m : ' are 
extruded. Each is provided with two threads, which are in constant move¬ 
ment, and with the aid of these it swims about ths film of water. These 
bodies are called zoospores. Ultimately they come to rest, round off and 
enclose themselves in a cell waH, and finally germinate like ordinary spores. 
The germ tube, or primary thread, bores into the cortex of the Hevea, and 
so reproduces the disease. That is the typical life cycle, but there may be 
\ariation."n The spoiangium in some instances docb not produce zoospores, 
but behaves as an ordinary spore. And under certain conditions, the fungus 
produces “ resting spores ” thick-walled spores—which prcser\e it through 
the dry weather. Such restir^ spores arc formed within tho diseased 
tissue. They carry the funmis over from one wet season to the next, 
but the chief ineaui- ol spiead duiing the wet weather i the spoiaiigium 
and the zoospores. In addition to causinj Hevea canker, the same 
fungus 

ATTACKS HEMiA l-RUITS, 

and produces the well-known pod disease. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that an extensive attack of pod disease will be followed by an increase of 
canker. Arguing from analogy with the cacao disease, some part of the 
dying bark of green branches which occurs in connection with the pod 
disease is due to the same fungus, but that has not been definitely established. 
The fungus of Hevea canker is the same as that which causes Cacao canker, 
and the symptoms of the two diseases are practically identical. In cacao, 
however, where the fruits are borne on the old wood, the disease travels 
from the fruit into the stem through the stem of the pod. That does not 
Occur in Hevea, or at least, the fungus does not travel from the fruit, down 
the branches into the main stem. 1 am often asked why canker should 
occur in districts where there is no cacao ? Well, why did it ever occur on 
cacao ? There is no doubt that it is a native fungus, and I believe that it is 
identical with the species which attacks bread fruit, but that point has not 
been proved by infection experiments. Aother similar fungus attacks 
arecanuts in South' India, but Coleman has proved that that is not the same 
as the one on Cacan, 
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Tuji MSTHOD OP tkeatmbwt; 

advi^d ih 1904 remains the onlp i>o^ihle.iiiie« The diseased cdde^ 
be cut out and burnt. Where the disease is discovered ' stagCif 

before it has penetrated right through the ooHex to the wood/'U'&'i^Aiffioientf 
to s&ape or cut off the cortex until healthy latidferous tfeshU'is‘i;ca^hed. 
Such scraping ran be done with a piece of hoOp irop. if ainUc dil^ase 
could be discovered in that stage^ it would do very little daxn’aii''. -, ^ISpre 
the wood beneath the patch is discoloured a thin shavihg might Bh 
but I do not think it is worth while to cut away much of the wOod.^ putting 
away the wood, if done smoothly, will not do any harm, but ip iSn>ba*> 
billty it is not worth the time. Incases where the tree has healed’^seifv 
that is, where the cankered, bark is scaling off, all scales of de'dd'-bhrkr 
should be shelled out. The fungus in those scales is dead, but there may 
be resting spores there, and I have seen cases in which the disease* has 
commenced agains under the old scale. Of course, that hiay have been a 
reinfi^ction ; water lodges behind these scales, and in that way they fosm 
admirable points of attack for the fungus. 'It is often necessary to cut 
away any healthy bark in such cases ; the scales shell out, and that 
remove all the dead disteased tissue* It would be well to paWit the wounds 
with Bordeaux mixture, made according to the usual fortniila. If the wound 
^es not extend to the wood, there is no necessity to cover it with anything; 
the tree very soon forms a protective layer of cork over it. If the wood is 
exposed, the wound should be covered with cow-dung and clay. Very large 
wounds should be tarred in the middle and plastered with cow-dung and 
clay round the edges. We are badly in need of some protective which can 
be applied to exposed wood without injury to the surrounding healthy bark. 
Tar undoubtedly kills the surrounding bark and to some extent retard* 
healing; consequently, I do not think it can be safely applied to small expo¬ 
sures on the tapping surface. There appears to be some hope of succes.s 
with the sediment from Bordeaux mixture, made adhesive by means of a 
resin compound. At present I should advise painting small wounds with 
Bordeaux mixture, and then covering with cow-dung and clay. When the 
wood has begun to decay it is often difficult to keep out boring beetles. 
Some flowers of sulphur mixed with the cow-dung and clay will prevent their 
attack lo some extent. Some planters have used kerosene or bulk oil for 
that purpose, but my experience is that all oily substances soak into healthy 
Hevea bark and kill it .—Ceylon Times. 

{To he continued.) 


Rubber Exports from Ceylon. 

The following statistics of the exports of rubber of dome.stc production 
from Ceylon during the years ended June, 1911 and 1912, ha\e beep, 
extracted from official returns issued by the Ceylon Government:— 



July-June, 

July-June, 

To 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 


lb. 

lb. 

United Kingdom ... 

2,888,032 

5,712,339 

United States 

2,112,768 

2,814,772 

Other countries 

427,280 

1,566,907 

Total Exports ..•* 

5,428,080 

10,094,018 


•^Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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Intimation having been received from the Government of Madras that 
the election of a Member of the Planting Community to the Legislative 
•Council of Fort St. George should take place on or before December 16th, 
notices have been sent out asking Honorary Secretaries to convene meetings 
as early as possible. The Rules regulating the election of the Planting 
Member were published in this paper on November 2nd. It is an advant¬ 
age to get the result of the election published as early a.s possible. 

Continued and ended in this week’s issue is Mr. Fetch’s highly interest¬ 
ing lecture on the Canker of Hcvea Rubber. 

A good deal of space is taken up in this issue by the correspondence 
between Mr. Scoble Nicholson, Ceylon Labour Commis.sioner, the Chairman 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, and Mr. Aylmer Ft. Martin 
through the Secretary. 

Mr. Graham does not take a sanguine view as to the future of Cotfea 
Robusta and Mr. McKen;!ie draws attention to the inevitable downfall of 
coffee in Bra^jil if despoiling the bush of foliage during the flowering season 
is persisted in. 

A reply to the Resolution on Telegraphs, passed at the last Annual 
Meeting, is published from the Government of Madras, Public Works 
Department. 

The Scientific Officer furnishes two articles of value to those interested 
in Camphor and Coffee. 

Scientific Assistant for Coord, —Mr. L. G. Jonas, the Scientific 
Assistant for Coorg arrived in Bangalore on 30th October, his boat being tour 
days late. Under these circumstances the meeting at Mercara to welcome 
him has been postponed until November 14th. Mr. Jonas and the Scien¬ 
tific Officer will leave for Coorg on 11th November, making a short 
stay at Hunsu»* on the way, to inspect the Coffee Curing Works, etc., 
and in connection with the advent of Mr. Jonas, a paper published in the 
Chronicle of October 26th on page 586 under the heading of The Direct 
and Indirect value of Scientific Work, is of the highest importance to every 
District Association. It is to be sincerely hoped that in the near future every 
District Association will be employing one or more Scientific Assistants 
according to their acreage, under the direction of the Scientific Offieer of 
Ihe United Planters’Association. 

A very bad case of a Labour Recruiter, absconding with a large sum of 
money has just been brought to the notice of the Secretary, who hopes with 
the sanction of the gentleman, who has been defrauded, to give fuller details 
next week and by publishing the recruiter’s name warn others who mav be 
intending to employ him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly, 10th September, 1912", 


No. A/6671. 

The Secretary, 

South Indian United Planters’ Association, Ltd., 

Bangalore. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to the enclosed Circular which I understand, 
emanated from your Association for the information and enlightenment of 
coolies who are possibly seeking to emigrate to Ceylon and other countries, 
I would request your Association to be good enough to remove the document 
from circulation, seeing that as far as Ceylon is concerned in any case, it 
is not an accurate statement as regards the methods of Ceylon Recruiting. 
In this connection one of your members, Mr. A. F, Martin, was kind enough 
to call upon me on 24th August, 1912, informing me that he was closelv 
connected with the authorship of the circular ; he gave me to understand 
that he thought that your Association would at any rate remove anything 
considered objectionable that the circular contained in connection with 
Ceylon recruiting, and that he would, although he holds no official position 
at present in your Association, use his friendly influence to that effect. 

I feel sure that it cannot be the wish of your Association to further any 
campaign that would place Ceylon in an unfair position, recruiting as we 
have done side by side for so many years quite amicably. As regards the 
methods of individual Ceylon recruiters, I may say, that it is only necessary 
for your Association to represent any unfair or irregular methods which 
have been or at any future period may be considered- detrimental to the 
interests of Southern Indian recruiting, for them to receive my close atten¬ 
tion and report to my Kandy Committee so that they may use their 
influence to put matters right. It is my intention, as Ceylon Labour Com¬ 
missioner, to exercise my influence to prevent the distribution of circulars 
advertising Ceylon within the boundaries of your planting districts, and 
to prevent as far as possible recruiting in these districts. I trust that 
this being the case, your Association will see their way to withdraw from 
circulation a document which translated into the vernacular is calculated to 
adversely affect Ceylon recruiting by criticisms which as I have said before,- 
are not applicable to Ceylon. Mr. Martin informed me that the circular in 
question was aimed at no country in particular but at the methods of native 
recruiters generally. I would point out that the contents of the circular 
may succeed in conveying that impression if taken in a wide sense, but if 
read from the vernacular by the cooly proposing to proceed to Ceylon it can 
only convey to him an absolutely false impression of conditions of labour in 
that country. 


In conclusion I would point out that all coolies recruited for Ceylon 
who pass through the agencies of my Commission are fully informed as to- 
their pay and prospects when working on our estates, and I would say that 
the methods of Ceylon recruiting generally speaking will bear a very thorough 
and searching investigation. I shall be glad to hear' from you at an early 
date that your Association can see its way to fall in with the suggestion of 
Mr. Martin, undertaking to delete all objectionable matter from your circular.. 
Indeed, I would go further than this and ask you in justice to a neighbouring. 
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TTolony with which the interests of Southern Indian Planters are, in a great 
measure bound up, to consider the advisability of recalling that circular 
altogether. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. Scoble Nicholson, 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 


25, South Parade, 
Bangalore, llth September, 1912. 

H. Scoble Nicholson, Esq., 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 

Trichinopoly. 

Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge your letter of 10th September, 1912, 
to which was attached a circular in Tamil. I am to-day despatching copies 
of your letter to Mr. Abbott, Chairman of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India, and to Mr. Martin, and on receiving instructions from 
the former I will at once communicate with you. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Fletcher Norton, 

Secretary, 


25, South Parade, 
Bangalore, llth September, 1912. 


C. E. Abbott, Esq., 

Chairman^ 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 

Meppadi P. O., 

Wynaad. 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with para. 5 of the Memorandum of instruc¬ 
tions given to me on August 19th, 1912, 1 beg to enclose copy of letter 
leceived to-day from the Ceylon Labour Commissioner, Trichinopoly, to 
which was attached the Labour Circular in Tamil to which the Commis¬ 
sioner refers. I do not forward this, as I presume you have one. 


I am sending a copy of the same letter to Mr. Martin, and have asked him 
to place himself in communication with you, from whom I hope to receive 
final instructions as to how you wish me to reply. I am writing the Ceylon 
Labour Commissioner that I am referring the matter to*the Chairman and 
Mr. Martin and will reply more fully at a later date. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Fletcher Norton. 

Secretary, 


Ceylon Labour Commission, 

No. A/6800. Trichinopoly, 12th September, 1912. 

The Secretary, 

United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the llth September, 1912 
-and duly note its contents. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) H. Scoele Nicholson. 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 
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25; South Parade, 
Bangalore, 26th September, 1912. 


H. Scoble Nicholson, Esq., 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 

Trichinopoly. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to yours of the 10th instant and mine of the llth 
instant in reply to it, I beg to inform you that the Chairman of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India, to whom I forwarded a copy of 
your letter to me writes me as follows:— 


“ I have read Mr. Nicholson’s letter of 10th instant sent with yours of 
16th on the subject of the U. P. A, S. I. circular and the methods of Ceyioii 
Recruiters. I hoped to get Mr. Martin to reply, but as he is away from his 
Headquarters I will try and explain our position in these matters. 

“ The Circular ,—What Mr. Martin promised to do was to get the cir¬ 
cular altered if Mr. Nicholson could prove that it was unfair to Cfeylon. 
The Ceylon papers ha\e merely called it bad names, and Mr. Nicholson’s 
letter does not specify what particular statement is incorrect. Will he 
definitely tell us what it is he objects to ? The circular was not intended to 
encourage emigration to Ceylon, but as Mr. Martin says, it was not directed 
against any particular country. It was published to show coolies that they 
could do better by staying in India than by going abroad. 

“ Unfair Rccniitiv ^.—The U. P. A. S. I. has never had the slightest 
personal grievance against Mr. Nicholson or his predecessor. But it is 
rather too much to ask us to treat the most atrocious case of crimping by 
some native sub-agent (who is repudiated by his own employer) as he and 
the Colombo Press ask us to, and behave as if we had detected some valued 
friend straying from the path of virtue, and merely utter a murmur of sur¬ 
prise and sorrow, or at most w’dte in confidence to his employers or th(‘ 
Ceylon Association. What has happened in the particular case referred to 
does not encourage us to take this line. From the interview “The Times 
of Ceylon” had with Messrs. Carson that Firm appear to be blatantly unre¬ 
pentant. As for the Ceylon Planters’ Association it has done nothing to 
repudiate the remark in one of the Colombo papers that Mr* Goodfellow’s 
methods were quite smart and that the Shevaroy Planters are a set of fools' 
who ought to be ashamed of having complained of them.” 

I have only to draw your particular attention to the Chairman’s sen¬ 
tence under the heading of Circular : “ Will he definitely tell us what it is 
he objects to ? ” 

On hearing from Mr. Martin I will communicate further with you. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Fletcher Norton, 

Secretary, 


25, South Parade, 
Bangalore, 28th September, 1912. 


H. Scoble Nicholson, Esq., 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 

Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly. 


Dear Sir,—The Chairman has sent me the following letter from Mr. 
Martin replying to yours of 10th Instant, which I trust will satisfy you that 
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this Association is willing to consider any alterations you may wish to have 
made in the circular consistent with the ground it has taken up, on the ques¬ 
tion of Emigration beyond the sea. 

This Labour question is one in which the whole planting community 
of Southern India is deeply interested, and with your permission, I should 
like to publish the correspondence in the Planters' Chronicle —the official 
organ of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Trusting you will permit me to do so. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

.(Signed) Fletcher Norton, 

Secretary. 


The Chairman, U. P. A, S. I„ 

Meppadi, VVynaad, Malabar. 


Srivllliputtnr, 

Ramnad District, S. I„ 

19th September. 1912. 


Dear Sir.—With reference to Mr. Scoble Nicholson’s letter which has 
come just as I am preparing to go into camp, my attention being thus 
divided, 1 fear I cannot do proper justice to it. 


The Ceylon Labour Comifiissioner says the advertisement is not an 
accurate statement as regards the methods of Ceylon recruiting. He is 
already aware from me that the circular is not aimed only at Ceylon, but 
at all countries across the sea for which labour is recruited from S. India. 


I gave Mr. Scoble Nicholson to understand if there was any particular 
statement in the advertisement which could be shown to be ‘ unfair’ to 
Ceylon, I would use what influence I possess to have that statement altered 
or eliminated, Mr. Nicholson himself suggested the word ‘ unfair’ and 
I thought it particularly appropriate as opposed to such words as 
‘ objectionable* or ‘ offensive.’ I also told him we would continue circulating 
the advertisement. It is quite true that for years. Planters in S. India 
and Ceylon have recruited side by side quite amicably. But ever since 
the enormous extension in the acreage of rubber in Ceylon, the recruiters 
for that country have introduced methods which are distinctly unfair to 
S, India. There could be no possible complaint on the part of S. Indian 
Planters, so long as Ceylon recruiters stuck to the Kangany system of 
recruitment, the patriarchal character of which is so well described on the 
first page of the report of the Ceylon Labour Commission, 1908. 

There may be, and no doubt are, many estates in Ceylon still working 
under this excellent system, but speaking generally it has been abandoned, 
and ‘haphazard recruiting’ is now prevalent. See page XI of the report 
above mentioned. See also Goodfellow’s circular. This change in the 
policy of Ceylon necessitated a change of policy on the part of employers of 
labour in South India. While recognizing that every labourer has a right to 
go where he thinks he can make the best living the U. P. A, S. I. approached 
the Madras Government with a view to (1) prevent advanced labourers 
leaving the country. (2) control emigration to such extent as to make sure 
that labourers going across the sea really understand the conditions wider 
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which they will have to work. The Madras Government refused to take 
action on the ground that it was satisfied with the existing conditions. The 
U. P. A. S. I. were then forced to do what little they could for themselves, 
and it was decided to broadcast circulars setting forth the unfair methods 
of foreign recruiters, and the treatment of labourers once they had gone 
across the sea. 

We are quite snre that in their own interests the Celyon Labour 
Commission at Trichinopoly combat in every possible way, such unfair 
recruiting and unfair treatment. The points to which we drew the attention 
of the labouring popnla^on are quite beyond the control of the Ceylon 
Labour Commission. We do not see how the Ceylon Labour Commission 
can prevent Indian professional recruiters from lying nor Kanganies from 
purchasing coolies at so much per head from these recruiters, nor control 
the ‘tundu’ system in Ceylon, by which coolies are sold from one estate 
to another, the price being fixed, not by the amount of money re¬ 
ceived by the cooly, but by the amount of the debt of their Kangany 
in which is often included ( 1 ) the cost of recruiting the coolies ( 2 ) 
the amount of money utilized by the Kangany himself, and probably 
<3) what is known as ‘ caddy debts ’ of the Kangany. The * tundu * system 
may not have worked so unfairly under the old patriarchal Kangany 
system, but under the * haphazard recruiting ’ system, it is only fair 
that coolies should be made aware of it before they leave South India. 
The action of the U. P. A. S. I. was forced upon it primarily by the change 
in Ceylon methods. We are of course thankful that it is the intention of 
the Commissioner to exercise his influence to prevent distribution of circulars 
advertising Ceylon and as far as possible <0 prevent recruiting witbin the 
boundaries of South Indian planting districts, but seeing the probable 
<iffect of our circularizing or attempting to recruit coolies within the bounda¬ 
ries of Ceylon planting districts, we cannot admit that the Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner’s good offices in this respect, form sufficient grounds for our 
being asked to withdraw our advertisement. I would like to know what 
criticisms in that circular are not applicable to Ceylon—if they are unfair, 
they should, as a matter of course, be removed or altered. In issuing that 
advertisement we were careful (so far as it could affect Ceylon) to be guided, 
first by the Report and Proceedings of the Ceylon Labour Commission 
1908, and secondly by information given more recently to the Ceylon Press 
by Ceylon planters. Such being the case we claim that the impression 
produced by the perusal of the U. P. A. S. I. advertisement on the mind of 
the possible emigrant to Ceylon, uiiist be a fair and correct one, and in no 
way false. We have never aimed at any of the Ceylon Labour Commis¬ 
sioner’s recognized agencies, where we have no doubt everything is done to 
inform coolies correctly, so far as pay and prospects are concerned. 

The U. P. A. S. I. will, I hope, delete or alter any statement in the 
circular which is shown to be unfair to Ceylon, but we cannot agree to 
recall the circular altogether. 

In adopting the ‘ haphazard ’ system of recruiting, Ceylon followed 
the lead of all other countries across the sea, but without introducing 
compensatory reforms in the position of the cooly on Ceylon Estates. The 
Straits Settlements Planters for instance start the cooly on the estate free 
of all debt,—and this compen.sates him, for the rnettiod of his recruitment 
in all respects except in the one of being trapped by false representations. 

.Yours faithfully 4 
(Signed) Aylmer Ff. Martin. 
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Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly, October 10th, 1912. 

Fletcher Norton, Esq., 

Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association of South India. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged for your letters of September 26th and 28th 
last which owing to pressure of work have escaped my acknowledgment. 

I am giving the position my most careful consideration and will 
communicate with you later. 


In the mean time, I should be obliged if you would refrain from pub¬ 
lishing the correspondence in the f'lanters' Chronicle until such time as 
we have reached finality in the discussion which I sincerely trust will be 
.satisfactory to both sides. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. Scour. r*: Nicholson, 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner. 


No. A/7975. 


Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly, 22nd October, 1912. 


Fletcher Norton, Esq., 

Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association of South India, 

Bangalore. 


Dear Sir,—Adverting to my letter of 10th instant, I have read with 
interest Mr. Martin’s letter to you of September l.ith, and your letter of 
26th September conveying to me the comments of your Chairman on iny 
letter in which 1 asked your Association to withdraw from circulation a 
document which was calculated to be prejudicial to Ceylon recruiting in 
South India. 

I cannot as suggested pick out any particular passage in the circular, 
as I consider the document as a whole if read in the vernacular by the 
indiscriininating coolie conveys to him an inaccurate idea of conditions 
prevailing on Ceylon Estates. 


I regret that your Association is unable to comply with iny request and 
such being the case there is nothing further to be said. 


With reference to your Chairman\s remarks under the heading of 
Unfair Recruiting, I can only repeat, that if on any future occasion, there 
are any grounds for complaint as to the unfair methods adopted by in¬ 
dividual recruiters working for Ceylon, if your Association will be good 
enough to bring the matter to the notice of the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon in the usual way, it will of course receive their prompt and courteous 
attention. 

In this special instance had the methods of Mr. Goodfellow, which you 
have called in question, been brought to their notice it could not have 
failed to elicit an investigation and the suitable notice of the Association, 
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with perhaps more satisfactory results than have been obtained through 
the medium of the press, which has not tended to improve the situation or 
to allay friction on either sides. 

I would advocate that in future matters of moment beween the two 
Associations should be freely ventilated by correspondence either direct or 
through this Commission, and I venture to predict that it will be conducive 
to the interests of both the Ceylon and South Indian Associations and will 
promote a mutual good understanding. 

In this connection I should be very glad if an opportunity could be 
extended to me in order that I might meet your Chairmen and some of your 
District Chairman as I think that perhaps a tree exchange of ideas will 
remove any misconceptions there may be to the attitude of Ceylon with 
regard to recruiting operations within the sphere of the , South Indian 
Planting Districts. 

Yours faithfully, * 

(Signed) H. Scoble Nicholson, 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner. 


25, South Parade, 
Bangalore, 24th October, 1912. 


H. Scoble Nicholson, Esq., 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner, 

Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly. 


Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge yours of 22nd instant. I note that as 
you recognise that this Association cannot withdraw the.Circular entirely as 
you reijuested, nothing further can be said. Having arrived at this conclu¬ 
sion no good purpose will be served by recapitulating facts recently stated 
in the correspondence. We shall be doing more good in searching for a 
means of working amicably side by side, and to gain this end, the con¬ 
census of planting opinion will be with us, and I agree with you that a 
meeting between yourself and our Chairman (and any others he would 
nominate) would clear the atmosphere. 


I am sending a copy of your letter to him, and referring to mine of the 
28th ultimo I should feel much obliged if you would permit me to publish 
the correspondence in the Chronicle, for the information of our members. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Fletcher Norton, 

Secretary, 


Ceylon Labour Commission, 

Trichinopoly, 25th October, 1912, 

Fletcher Norton, P2sq., 

Secretary, 

United Planter’s Association of South India, 

Bangalore. 

, . Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of 24th instant and am glad 
that you find yourself in accordance with my views as to an amicable 
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settlement of differences that have arisen and which at any future period 
may arise in connection with the recruiting work of the South Indian and 
Oeylon Planters. / 

I have no objection to your publishing the recent correspondence in the 
Planters" Chronicle as you suggest. 

I shall be probably proceeding to and from Ceylon during the first 
week of next month, but after that I shall be at liberty to attend any meeting 
that you are good enough to arrange in Bangalore. 


Yours faithfully, 

i (Signed) H. Scoble Nicholson, 

Ceylon Labour Commissioner. 


To the l‘3ditor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


October 30th, 1912. 


CofTea Robusta. 

Sir,—The first para, in your issue of October 26th, deals with this 
plant. In case any coffee planter may think that in South India planting 
districts ’* Coffca Kebusta” is going to be a huge success I can tell them 
that 1 bought in February this year, 30 lbs. of it which cost 67 8 on the 
-listate. It was put down immediately and the seed germinated very slowly 
indeed; at this date it has two pairs of leaves only, so it looks if it might 
take 20 years to crop. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. A. Graham. 


Prospect, 

Naduvatuin, Nilgiris, South India. 
October 30th, 1912. 

Coffee in Brazil. 

The Editor, 

Planters" Chronicle. 

Sir,—If it be true, as reported by a Brazil correspondent, that it h.is 
been found advisable that the coffee bushes be denuded of foliage during the 
flowering season; then the doom of the coffee bush is within measurable 
distance in Hra;?il. For this means such a, very severe strain upon the 
reproductive functions of the coffee bush as can only last for a few' years, 
when a pest like that of the Hemilea vastatrix will take possession, and we 
shall have a repetition of the history of coffee as occurred in nearly every 
coffee district in Ceylon and India. Coffee is not a product-machine, but it 
is a real organism possessing its own function upon the normal exercise of 
which its health and its life depend. “ Bumper” crop year after year with¬ 
out any rest means a serious overstraining of its function of reproduction 
at the expense of other equally important functions. That a tree should be 
devoid of foliage during its flowering season is suicidal. 

, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J, McKenzie, 
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No. 9633 C. 

Government of Madras, 

Public Works Department. 

From 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. D. Pears. 

Ag. Joint Secretary to Govt., P, W. D., 

(Buildings, Roads & Railways), 

Madras. 

To 

The Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association. 

25th South Parade, Bangalore. 

Madras. 

The 30th October. 1912. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter dated 10th-Septeinber, 1912, lain 
directed to inform you that the 1‘elegraph Department has now undoi 
consideration a scheme for reducing the cost of Branch Telegraph lines by 
erecting them with material lighter than that hitherto used which will 
include Public Telegraph lines to Planting Districts. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. F. Moles worth, 
for Ag. Joint Secretary to Govt. P, W'. 1)., 

(Buildings, R-oads & Railways). 


Tea. 

Tea-drinking is becoming more and more popular in France and it is 
marvellous thfe change that has come over the working man in abandoning 
the Ii(|uor on which he had practically been weaned for the “ cup that 
cheers,” In some parts of France, notably in Brittany, cider is the drink 
of the labouring classes, and being so cheap a large sized bottle (a litre) 
containing more than a quart in English measure, costing only a couple of 
sous, every working man carries a bottle to work with him. In other parts 
a cheap red wine is equally favoured. Within the last few years, however, 
tea is to a large extent replacing the national drinks and the only reason 
why it is not more universally favoured is because of its cost. It is much 
cheaper in France to drink liquor than tea, which is retailed at the 
prohibitive price of four to five francs a pound. 

The duty on tea in France comes to about a rupee a lb. or a franc and 
a half, so that the grocer who retails tea makes an enormous profit on the 
chenp stuff that he gets five francs or over Rs.3 per lb. A tea planter who 
has just returned after a long holiday in France was so struck with these 
f \cts that he has made arrangements to shop a good quality of tea to 
Brittany and retail it there at less than the local grocer charges for a much 
inferior stuff. He is convinced that there is a large field open to any firm 
that goes in for this trade on a large scale with the increasing popularity of 
tea in France.— Capital. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

Camphor. —On,page 357 ct. aeq. of VoL VII of the Planters' Chro¬ 
nicle. a description of a Camphor Still was given. This was taken from a 
Bulletin published by the Agricultural Department of the Federated Malay 
States.kindly forwarded by the Director. A great deal bf interest appears 
to havie.been taken in the description of this Still, but one planter wrote to 
say th^^ he could not get an estimate for the manufacture of the Still from 
the details published and .the sketches forwarded to him and asked whether 
he could be put into communication with the makers. A reference to Mr. 
Lewton Brain,.the Director of Agriculture in the Malay States has elicited 
the following kindly reply:— 

Regarding the Camphor Still which you wrote about in your letter 
728/1912 of the 1st, our^ was rn ide partly by the Government Factory— 
partly by the Federated Engineering Company of Kaula Lumpur. 

“ Zi I take it that you would only require the Still itself and the con¬ 
denser made here, and would ftt on your own boiler. Our present boiler is 
too large and is not economical. 

“ 3. I have no doubt the Federated Engineering Company would quote 
you for a Still modelled on ours.” 

How to take Samples of Soil for Atialysis. —The following simple 
rules are given by Dr. Olsson Seffer in The Review of Tropical Agricul¬ 
ture for May, and in all cases they should be carefully followed when a 
sample of Soil is taken to be sent to an analytical chemist for analysis:— 

“ Care must be observed in selecting the soils for Analysis as the 
surface soil is very much different to the sub-soil, and one part of the field 
varies from another. 

When we have an analysis made of our soils we want to know the 
condition of the entire field and not one part of it. The manner of taking 
these samples is as follows :— 

“ Having selected a piece of ground where the soil appears uniform in 
composition, dig a hole to the depth of one foot, making sure one of the 
walls of the hole is absolutely vertical: then take a slice of this vertical wall 
(about a spadeful taken in this manner will represent each layer of the soilU 
mix well and place in a central place. Several samples of the same sort at 
distances from each other, should be taken and then all mixed thoroughly 
together. Send at least 10 lbs. in a clean tin or wooden box. In case 
several samples are sent, each should be numbered, and the box marked 
with the name of the Estate. 

“ Samples should not be taken from recently manured ground, and 
great care must be taken to avoid such places when drawing samples. 

“Information should be sent with the sample relating to the follow • 
ing questions:— 

1st. The elevation and average rainfall. 

2nd. General appearance and character of sub-soil. 

3rd. What kind of drainage. 

4th. Under which crops are the fields planted. 

5th. Has any manure been used, and what kind. 

6th. State any general particulars respecting the soil that may be 
considered desirable. ” 


R. D. A. 
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COFFEE. 

i * *• « 

Annual Repbrt of the Ponto Rloc^ Agricultural Sxperlment 
Station fon 1911. 

j fpUQwm^ Q^^ractb from this report relate to Coffee.— 

^‘Th6 bofliee ci^op daring several ve;krs ha4 varied with the character of 
the^ s^son. CoinpArativ elv little coftec has been planned, bbt there is 
better cifltWatibn^t the old plarttings There will contimie to be an improve- 
inerihin methods and in the qualitv of our coffee, but it is not likelv that 
thhte^rlU eVer be ady gfJfiat extension of the industry in Porto Rico It is 
true that the ittbreased price of last vear has given some encouragement to 
cofifee'^owidg, but other cccnomic factors are ctinsing a gradual change in 
the agricdlUiral production ot the island that is ever> vear more manifest ” 

“ In addition to the old plantings of Porto Rican coffee there an a 
number 6f introduced coffees Of the latter there are something more th ni 
2,i0b treefe. 'Among species of coffee othei than Coffta arabtea, in us diHer* 
ent varieties, are found C lihertca, C lanrentti, C excclsa, C.inatto 
cdi’Pd^^C ^ieitdphylla, C ednephora^ C zanguebanai ^ C, dewetici, C 
libenid, x C arahtca hvbnd ^ mmiritiana x 0 lannna hybrid iiid 
several ^offees Of undetermined species 

“ The fiotf^e trees m the transplanting f xperiment begun in August, 
1909, arpnow showing some interestiug differences The plants used were 
seedlings from the 1908 crop, When quite small thev weie taken from seed 
boxes and set in the nuiserv bed, 

^ Id transplanting voung coffee tiees fioin the nursery bed with only 
hv*e to si)^ pairs of leaves, caretul setting with the root svstern bare gave ib 
good results as with the root svsteni encased in the surrounding clod The 
tendency toward an earlier production was aided either by making the 
permanent planting when the trees were quite small, that is, less than a yc ir 
old fttmi seed, or bv transplanting with the root «vstem encased in the sur- 
roundmg clod if the plants were allowed to remain in the nursery bed tor i 
year longer A more even stand is likely to be secured bv allowing plants to 
reidiaid m the niirserv bed a vear longer than by transplanting when plants 
have only five to six pairs of leaves The cutting back and planting out is 
stumps of coffee trees less than 2 vears old was very unsatisfactory where 
conditiotts were not verv favourable for coffee culture. 

“ More lime has been given to coffee diseases than to other subjects. 
In the v</orli with the root diseases several new methods for preventing the 
trouble were tried, but it is vet too earlv to get definite results from these 
ex^e;-imenfs. The diseases of the fruit, which make the preparation ol the 
gram more d^fhcult bv causing the flesh to adhere, and which by spotting 
the ^;rapi, lowei the qualitv of the product, have been studied and found to 
be due i^n part to iinpiropei shading and soil conditions As the leaf rot 
spread‘s most rapidly at the time of the heaviei rains, and its rapidly 
groiving^ myceHhni fVisjjecfatlv sensitive at this time, it is important that 
spray*^ ap^led'clbrifrg ‘this season should adhere well For this purpose 
variP^i^j adhefsives were added to the Boideaqx mixture, among others the 
bdfUi^ starch Inixture^ wnu h has been strongly recommended for use in cacad 
plantations ^ in regions^ of heavy rainfall. Ordinary Bordeaux mixture 
made up with but half the, usual amqunt of water without the addition of 
adbfsives was found to adhere better than Bordeaux of the usual deluUon 
mixed with any of .those adhesives tried.” 

" ^ R. D. A. 
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RUBBER. 

Cankei* of Hevea Rubber^ 

(Conthmed.) 

The only other point is whether anything can be done to prevent the 
attacks of the fungus. The fungus attacks the fruit, and may be expected 
to do so every wet year. It is itnpraticable to treat the fruit; but 
after a serious out-break of the fruit disease, the fallen fruit should 
be collected and burnt. It is rather a matter for congratulation that 
tapping so far as the evidence goes, reduces the number of fruits. 
Some years ago a planter patented a latex protector, intended to prevent 
rain water falling into the cups. More recently a rain gutter has been 
brought out to prevent the rain water running over the tapped surface. 
The patentee of the latter claims that he can continue the tapping through 
the wet weather and obtain more rubber per annum. Its chief recommen¬ 
dation from the present point of view is that it stops the constant flow of 
water down the stem from the crown, and in that way may prevent decay on 
the tapped surface and canker. The germination of any fungus spore 
depends upon the presence of moisture, but in the case of Phytophthora it 
is especially necessary that the sporangium should fall on a wet surface. 
If the stem could be kept dry, there would be practically no canker. Of 
course, I know that it is impossible to keep the stem dry owing to the lateral 
drive of the rain, but these rain gutters would keep off some of the water. 

I am strongly of opinion that it would be worth while to experiment with 
these on a fairly large area, I have already 

INSTITUTED SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS 
with Bordeaux mixture. Our chief aim should be to protect the potential 
tapping area from canker; because the wounds made in excising diseased 
bark interfere with future tapping operations : and the best method of pro¬ 
tection would be to spray the stem in the dry we.ithcr just before the 
monsoon to a height of six or eight feet. I reconimended that to South 
Indian planters for several years as a preventive? of “ Pink Disease,” and it 
has now been carried out at a small cost- There is no doubt of its ethcacy 
against any fungus which attacks the tree above the ground; the only question 
is whether it will have any effect on the rubber through traces of, copper 
compounds washing into the latex. Experiments have been begun to decide 
that point. Bordeaux mixture dries on the tree, and the copper compounds, 
which are gradually dissolved by the rain, kill the fungus spores which may 
alight on it. The amount of copper on the tree is very small, and the 
(luantity brought into solution at any given time is infinitesimal. Hence it 
would seem improbable that any appreciable quantity would get into the 
latex. Rough-barked trees appear to be attacked by canker more than 
those with a smooth bark, and the deposit of Bordeaux mixture in the 
cracks would be an effectual preventative. Spraying does not increase the 
proportion of scrap, nor does it stain the rubber, but I must wait until the 
rubber has been analysed before deciding whether it can be unreservedly 
recommended. In case spraying can be recommended, the following 
details may be given now : Solutions containing, copper compounds must 
be made in wooden vessels. Only a few weeks ago I came across an ins¬ 
tance in which the copper sulphate was being dissolved in an iron cauldron 
If that is done the mixture contains no copper at all and it is quite worthless. 

The Question of Sprayers 

is a difficult one. In a case like thtsi, where it is desired to put as litfje 
copper as possible on the tree, sprayers must be used. If the mixture is 
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a^pplled with a brush loo much is pot otL Moreover it takes a. long time 
t^'paint a tree, whereas the stem can be^sprayed in less than, a minute.. The 
type of sprayer generally' used in temperate climates consists' o^ a tank felled 
with the liquid which is pumped o«t as required the operator carries the 
sprayer on his back, pumps, with one hand and. directs the.jet with other. 
This is undoubtedly the best type; but it has always been stated 
in Ceylon' thftt. 'a cooly will not workr^ith both haj^s. .TJ^e Four 
Oaks spi^aycc is of that type; and as it has been stfo^gly recommended 
in Southern, tpdia, it seems probable that the cooly difficulty has 
been exaggerated. Another type of sprayer is filled under pressure, 
and' the cooly has only to direct ^ the jet. Hut the sprayer of that 
kind used in Ceylon is not a success. As the liquid is up|d6r> pressure, 
the slightest dg^ject in the hittings of the jet results in (excessive waste, and 
as much falls *oiV the ground as is put on the tree. There' is no means of 
agitating the liquid in the tank, consequently the copper compound settles 
and cakes at the bottom ; and, as the pressure falls, it fails to drive put a 
large proportion of the liquid. But the most serious objection is that more 
than half the cooly’s time is taken up with the process of re-filling. With 
the ordinary sprayer the liquid is simply poured into the lank, an operation 
which takes less than a minute; but the pressure sprayer reciuires anything 
iipvk) a.quarter of an hour. There is another type of pressure sprayer in 
which the li(|uid is poured in, and the pressure obtained by pumping in 
air; that is less objectionable, but with regard to waste it is as unsatisfac¬ 
tory as the other. Whatever sprayer adopted, it should be capable of being 
taken to pieces, especially the pump part of it. Personally I consider that 
the best apparatus is a Deeming pump fitted on a small barrel. That 
r«qujf.gj$] two eoojjes, but a greater (juautiiy of the mixture can be taken, 
and less time is wasted in re-filling. The jet should be of the Vermorcl type. 
The straight jets used in cacao spraying were made under a complete mis¬ 
apprehension of what was required in spraying operations. 

Cat-LECTiNG Spouts should bl removed 

before trees in tapping are sprayjed ; if they are not, the latex 
collected immediately afterwards will be far more likely to contain 
copper compounds. (Laughter.) Finally I may once more urge the neces¬ 
sity of training two or three coolies to detect canker, and to treat it when 
it first appears. It is not a disease to be alarmed about, provided that it 
fethe'early I am confident that on the majority of 

ISstafei'a shnitary gang would quite repay its cost. The cooly proved 
quite efficient in detecting and trending cacao canker, and there is no doubt 
he W^mid be eqitaUy.capable of dealing with the same disease on Hevea. It 
was sugg^teil, years ago, that the Mycologist should inspect every 
rpbbet estate once a yeari That, of course, is physically impossible, if the 
^ihVpecfpn is to bjC pf^apy value. Moreover, it is not the work of a niycolo- 
gid, A mycologist has to .investigate, a disease, discover the cause, and 
prescribe remedies and when he had finished one, there arc always others 
awaiting Ktteiitioiiw/If bis tv®? inspection of known 

diseases!^ • investigation ceases. To a great extent, the two duties are incom- 
patibteiyanllai^any branch the investigator c.nn only inspect for the purpose 
of extending or completing his investigations: Jie inspects to pl^tain know¬ 
ledge. What estates want is not a mycologist'so mticfa ihs^ector who 

is fully acquainted with all the known <Ji^ea$es. and can, ^dyjse as to 
treatment. .When the inspector discovered any disease whicH ""was new to 
him, he would bring it to the iiotil^q{e,^ihpp.,ipycql^ii^^^fpr^Jnv 

Weekly Times of Ceylon, • • ^ 
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A Meetini^ at Cocpg. 

A Meeting of the Coorg Planters* Association was held at Mercara, on 
14th November, to welcome the Scientific Assistant for Coorg, Mr. L. G. 
Jonas, who has just arrived in India. In introducing him, the Scientific 
Officer, Mr. R. D. Anstead, B.A., spoke as follows:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It gives me much pleasure to be present 
at this meeting and joining with you in welcoming the Scientific Assistant 
to Coorg upon his arrival in this District. 

If you will allow me to do so, I should like to make a few suggestions 
to you as to how you can best utilise your Assistant now that you have got 
him; and I will preface my remarks by reminding you that before a man 
can teach he must learn. You have decided, wisely as I most firmly believe, 
to supplement the Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S. I. by having a 
n^an of your own to look after your Scientific welfare and make a special 
study of your own particular problems. Those problems are many and I 
would ask you to remember that in addition to brains and energy, patience 
and time are necessary for their solution, and so I trust that you will not 
keep your Assistant constantly rushing about the District, but give him a 
chance to concentrate his energies on a few special problems at first and to 
do a little steady research work. One problem solved is worth more to you 
than half a dozen dabbled in and dropped to lake up something else. 

In my opinion the most important problem of all for Coffee planters is 
the manurial one and I trust that this will now be studied in a systematic 
way, from three points of view, what manures to apply, what quantities to 
apply, and when to apply them. I hope to see a number of definite experi¬ 
ments carried out in the field designed to answer definite questions. With 
the grant from the Kalisyndicate we have an excellent opportunity to begin 
work and I hope that this grant will form a nucleus round which a system 
of manurial experiments of a practical nature, will crystallise. 

In the case of Ceara Rubber, Coorg is already in an advanced state of 
knowledge and I think that the immediate problems to study are how to 
increase the yield of the tree and to reduce the cost of of production. 
With regad to tne former there are two lines of study which I wish to 
suggest to you; first the influence of soluble fertilisers like NitrAte 
of Soda and Sulphate of Potash oq the increased yield of latex, on 
which I had the pleasure of doing some preliminary work last year, and 
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secondly the possibility of increasing the yield by selection, thus getting a 
jdt of tree which gives a higher yield of rubber than that usually grown 
now. 


With regard to other crops I will say nothing now except that I am 
delighted to hear that a trial is about to be made with Tea. I feel sure that 
Tea would do well in some parts of Cqorg, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
here sound a note of warning. Tea cannot be planted cheaply; the best 
seed of a suitable j4t must be obtained and it must be well planted and I 
strongly advise those of you who are contemplating growing this crop to get 
men with past experience of Tea planting to come and start it for you at 
first. I have seen utter failure as a result of the opposite system in a new 
district and I do not want to see that happen in Coorg. I believe it has 
happended once already. 

In addition to the problems already touched upon you have your own 
special problems. There is the ghost like poochie which digs holes in the 
field when no man is looking, a mj^stery I hope the Assistant may be able to 
clear up and a ghost I hope he will successfully lay. 

One of the special problems wdth which Coorg is concerned is the 
tendency of the Coffee branches in some districts to dry up with their leaves 
and crop. This is probably not a disease but due to physiological causes. 
I have been doing some work on the problem lately and I am inclined to 
think it can be solved by handling the soil moisture correctly. The water 
which the Coffee uses is that which remains in the .soil after drainage held 
in the form of a film of moisture around each particle of earth. In good 
soils this capillary water, as it is called, amounts to about 30% of the 
weight of the soil, and after it has dried out to about 12% plants are 
unable to use it. During the dry season loss of water takes place by eva¬ 
poration from the ground surface as well as through the leaves. The water 
in the soil tends to maintain an even balance, when a portion dries out 
water moves to it from a wetter place and when the roots withdraw water 
from their immediate neighbourhood more water carrying plantfood in 
solution moves towards them. The rapidity of this movement of capillary 
water depends upon the size of the soil particles and the proportion of fine 
to coarse particles. 

The chief danger which results from an unsuitable ph 3 \sical condition 
of the soil is poor drainage and lack of sufficient oxygen in • the soil. 
Such a .Stats results in the weakening and even the death of roots. In a 
badly drained soil which during the monsoon becomes waterlogged many of 
the feeding roots are suffocated and this process of suffocation is a rapid 
one. Again a surface feeder like Coffee suffers from want of oxygen for 
the roots when the surface of the soil becomes baked hard in the dry 
weather. The Coffee under these conditions loses its vitality and readily 
becomes a prey to insect and fungoid diseases. 

These considerations led me to examine the physical condition of one 
of the Coorg soils where the Coffee suffers annually from this drying pheno¬ 
menon. In order to do this a mechanical analysis was made of the soiL 
that is an analysis by which the soil particles of various sizes are separated 
out and the amount of each weighed. Such an analysis is arbitrary of course, 
but the commonly adopted sizes and terms are as follows :—Particles larger 
than 3 millimeters in diameter are called Stones, particles with a diameter 
of 3 to 1 mms, are called Fine Gravel, particles with a diameter of 1 to 0*5 
mm are called Coarse Sand, particles with a diameter of 0*5 to 0*25 mm are 
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called Medium Sand, particles with a diameter of 0*25 to 0*1 mm are called 
Fine Sand, particles with a diameter of 0*1 to 0*5 mm are called Very Fine 
Sand, partiolep with a diameter of 0*05 to 0*005 mm are called Silt, and 
everything smaller than this is designated clay. (Specimens of these 
different constituents were exhibited). 

Hall in his book on Soils points out that “the ease with which a soil 
allows rain to percolate depends upon the relatively low proportion of Silt 
and Clay rather than on the amount of coarse grained material; the fine 
particles pack in amongst the larger and the soil is equally resistant to the 
passage of water whether the finest material is diffused among coarse sand 
and gravel, or among the finer grades of sand. l‘he shrinkage of a soil on 
drying, and its tenacity when dry are even more dependent on low proportions 
of course sand, humus and chalk than on the actual amount of clay and silt 
which cause the shrinkage. The really difficult soils to work are those 
containing less than 20% of sand above 0*1 mm. in diameter. 


Now let us look at the mechanical analyses of three soils which I have 
made:— 



Good Coffee 
Leaf Disease. 

Heavy bear¬ 
ing ('offee. 
Suffers from 
drying back. 

Poor Coffee. 


1 

2 

3 

Stones (Larger than 3 mms,) ... 

0-3 

0*1 

1*3 

Fine earth 

99*7 

99-9 

98‘7 


100*0 

lOO'O 

100*0 

^loisture 

1 

3*3 

3*6 

1 

6*7 

Loss on Ignition 

6*8 

6*5 

11*0 

Calcium Carbonate 

0*3 

0*3 

0*6 

Fine Gravel (3 mm. to 1 mm.) ... 

10*8 

4*3 

4*4 

Coarse Sand (1 mm. to 0*5 mm)... 

15*6 

11*7 

8*6 

Medium Sand (0*5 mm, to 0*25 mm) 

16*8 

18*1 

5*7 

Fine Sand (0*25 mm. to 0*1 mm.),.. 

14*9 1 

18*2 

14*5 

Very Fine Sand 

(0 1 mm. to 0*05 mm.)... 

2*7 

5*3 

4*3 

Silt (0*05 mm. to 0*005 mm.) 

12*5 1 

15*4 

24*4 

Clay (Less than 0*005 mm.) 

i 14*6 

1 

15*6 

18*1 


It will be noticed that in all three soils the Calcium carbonate content 
is low. No. 1 contains 47% of sand as nearly 11% of fine gravel which 
makes it permeable to water and easily drained and worked while the silt 
and clay ensure a good capillary lift for the sub-soil water. The large 
proportion of sand however no doubt tends to make the soil fall together on 
drying and it probably dries out quickly to which the attack of leaf disease 
is due. The coffee grown on this soil is good as would be expected and 
presumably the leaf disease appers in the dry season. No. 2 contains much 
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less fine gravel and about the same amount of sand as No, 1 but the pro* 
portion of silt aud Clay is higher, In No. 3 this is still further apparent the 
sand content being only 28%. In the last soil the moisture content is- 
higher as would be expected and it probably has a tendency to become wet 
and sticky in the monsoon and to dry out hard on the surface and crack. 
I am inclined to think that the drying back of the branches is due to this 
poor soil texture and its tendency to cake. Liming and draining will have 
a good effect upon such a soil and a certain amount of cultivation is need¬ 
ed. This does not mean deep digging, however, but I think that soils of 
the type of Nos. 2 and 3 will greatly benefit by having the surface broken 
up to depth of 3—4 inches twice in the year, first after the heavy monsoon 
is over, that is in November, which is also the best time to apply manures, 
especially Nitrogenous manures, and again before the blossom showers, in 
March, The average rainfall cf the district from which these soils were 
taken is as follows :— 


January 

... 0*07 

July 

... 13*20 

February 

... 0*28 

August 

... 10*21 

March 

... 0*61 

September 

... 5*05 

April 

... 2*51 

October 

... 6*84 

May 

... 5*15 

November 

... 2*01 

June 

... 23*49 

December 

... 0*76 

The dry weather light dig 

is the most 

important. 


Total 70*10 


By doing this an 

earth mulch is formed which prevents the rapid drying out of the soil and 
such a mulch to be effective need not be very deep, about 3 inches being quite 
enough. The top soil should be loose enough to absorb and give the full 
benefit of the blossom showers. After a long dry period when the soil has 
become very dry and hard if the first rains are light most of the water runs 
off the surface and is carried away in the drains and small showers are lost 
in this way not only because the water runs oft but also because the small 
amount which is retained is held so near the surface that it is quickly lost. 
If, however, the soil has been lightly broken on the surface even light blossom 
showers will all be absorbed and produce their full effect upon the coffee. 


These are suggestions merely and my intention is only to indicate a line 
of work. I think that this is one of the many things which might be taken 
up by the Scientific Assistant and advanced with advantage. It lends itself 
to experiment and I would suggest that the texture and moisture holding 
power of the Coorg, soils be studied together with the effect of Lime upon 
them and hdt weather light digging not deep enough to cut the Coffee roots 
but sufficient to break up the top soil and establish a mulch and render the 
soil easily permeable to moisture. Probably not all types of Coorg soils 
need this treatment but it appears to me that soils in the neighbourhood of 
Santacoppa would benefit by it. 

T?^ere is another point in relation to soil moisture which should be con¬ 
sidered. It has been found in Victoria that Nitrification is inactive in soils 
where they contain about three times as much water as they possess in an 
average air dried condition. The best amount of water for Nitrification 
varies in different soils but ranges between 14 to 18% of the weight of dry 
soils and an increase of water above this optimum is as harmful as a 
decrease below it. Consequently if the working of the land in dry whether 
helps to keep the water in the surface soil this water may be very useful in 
the promotion of nitrification. The nitrate supply in the soil is reduced in 
two ways, by the consumption of the nitrates by plants and by the reduc¬ 
tion of nitrification by bacteria due to the drying out of the soil. The 
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relation of this to weeds and green dressings and the time of year that 
they should be removed from the soil having dried it enough is a line of 
research which I commend to your notiee and to that of the Scientific 
Assistant. 

No doubt all this has a certain bearing also upon Leaf Dissase. 
Aeration is needed to promote oxidation and the formation of nitrates and 
yet not acidity. This is promoted by a large proportion of sand, clay soils 
tending to remain wet, unaerated, and acid. Hence the application 
of Lime reduces Leaf Disease, as also does an application of Nitrate of 
Soda at the rate of say 2 oz. per tree just before leaf disease usually 
appears. To reduce Leaf Disease, Lime your soils, in the dry weather, and 
later on follow this treatment with Nitrate of Soda, or if oxidation is rapid, 
organic manures such as fish, cattle manure, and Composts. These latter 
must be acted upon by bacteria before the Nitrogen in them becomes avail¬ 
able as soluble nitrates and these bacteria will only work in the presence of 
air and a base like Lime to combine with the Nitric Acid formed. 

Gentlemen, it is now my pleasant duty to fonnally present to you Mr. 
L. G. Jonas and to ask you to accord him a welcome. That you will extend 
to him that kindly hospitality and courtesy which you have always so 
generously extended to me 1 feel sure, and that you will get on well together 
I hope. You will find Mr. Jonas full of enthusiasm and if you take him 
into your confidence and work in close co-operation with him I feel quite 
certain that you will never repent having established a Scientific Depart¬ 
ment of your own in Coorg. 

It is impossible for me to speak on this subject without a feeling of 
deep regret, which I know you share with me, that one of the first promotors 
of the scheme which we see consumated to-day in no longer with us. It was 
as I know very close to Mr. R. D, Tipping’s heart, and he would have 
rejoiced to see it so rapidly and I trust successfully carried out in his own 
District, 

In conclusion I wish you Mr. Jonas, and you Gentlemen the very best 
of good luck. 


Rubber Supplanting Coffee in Sumatra. 

Haron Autenried and W. Imhelder, who are the managers of two 
English plantations in Sumatra, recently arrived in New York. They are 
making a trip around the world, and timed their arrival in New York so 
they could take in the Rubber Exhibition. Baron Autenried has been in 
Sumatra 20 years, and has been growing tobacco, coffee, rubber or cocoa- 
nuts all that time. He said to a representative of the New York Times :— 

“ The production of coffee is decreasing. It now amounts only to a 
catch crop, being interplanted with rubber trees. As soon as the latter 
grow up, the coffee plants can get no sun, and therefore do not thrive. 
Still the prices of the Sumatra coffee that comes from our west coast are 
higher than Brazilian coffee. It has brought $2r50 a hundredweight. 
Most of it goes to London. 

“ Of course, everybody out there seems to be going in more are less for 
rubber. The first trees were planted in 1899, and then in 1903 the great 
estates, many of which had been devoted to coffee raising, began to plant 
rubber. A little later came the rubber boom, when a great deal of English* 
capital came in, and much new land was opened .”—The Spice Mill, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Travanoore Planters* Association. 

Minutes of the Third Quarterly General Meeting of this Associ’ 
ation held at Penhurst Bungalow, on the 26th October^ 7912, 

at 10 a. m. 

Present, —Messrs. F. Bissett (Cliairman), T. C. Forbes, (Vice-Chairman), 
J. A. Richardson, H. C. Westaway, J. H. Ellis, F. W. Winter- 
bothaiii, F. E. Thomas, C. A. Mackenzie, R. St. George, W. A. 
J.Milner, G. L. Acworth and A. Slater, Visitors: and R. P. 
Roissier (Honorary Secretary). 

The notice calling the meeting was then read. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed and taken as read^ 

The Chairman then welcomed Mr. Slater and also Mr. Acworth and 
said that the meeting would well remember that Mr. Acworth had been 
Honorary Secretary and Chairman of this Association and also Planting 
Member of Council. 

Correspondence ,—Read letters from the Superintendent of the Arnakal 
Grant in Aid Dispensary of the 6th August 30th August and 5th September. 
Read letter from D. McArthur, Esq., Manager in India Travancore Tea 
Estates Coy., Ltd., of 7th September. Read letter from the Durbar Phy¬ 
sician of 6th September and 2nd October. Read letters from R. D. Anstead, 
Esq. of 17th September. Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, South 
Travancore Planters’ Association of 6th September. Read letter fron) 
D, McArthur, Esq., Manager in India T. T. E. Coy., Ltd., of 6th August. 

It was now resolved that the Honorary Secretary do write to all other 
Planting Associations in Travancore and ask them for their support in 
asking the Travancore Government to Legislate ,with regard to Estate 
Labour in Travancore only. There was a lengthy discussion on the 
question of Labour Legislation and Mr, Acworth was of the opinion that 
legislation was necessary and considered that we should be well 
ad\ised to take Act I of 1903, several clauses of which he fully explained at 
the request of one or two members who wished for informatinn. The 
Chairman then thanked Mr. Acworth for the information he had given us. 

Tea Thefts ,—Read letter from the Superintendent of Police No. 2417 
of the 16th October 1912, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
write and thank the Superintendent of Police for his letter and for all the 
useful information contained therein. 

Scheme of Registration ,—Read letter from the Secretary, U,P.A,S.I., 
of the 8th October re the Scheme of Registration. The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary had previous to the meeting sent a copy of this Scheme to each 
member of the .Association. The Honorary Secretary was instucted to 
write to the Secretary, U.P.A,S.L, saying that wc approve of the Scheme 
and that any suggestions will be offered later. 

Bangalore Delegate's Report, —Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I 
attended the U.P.A.S.l. Annual Meeting as your delegate. 1 will take the 
items of interest to this Association in the rotation in which they were 
discussed. 

The Meeting lasted four days and opened with the Secretary’s Report 
for the year. The Chairman’s address then followed and the Scientific 
Officer’s Report, All these have been printed in the Planters' Chronicle 
so 1 need not touch on them but would call yonr attention to the interesting 
report of the Scientific Officer. 
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Weif^hts and Measures, —The Kanan Devan Planters’ Association’s 
delegate proposed a resolution which was carried unanimously asking that 
the Government of India be approached (through the Government of 
Madras) Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin that further steps be taken towards 
the general standardisation of all weights aod measures in India. As no doubt 
you are aware tjiis matter was brought up in 1910 when a similar resolution 
was proposed and carried and again in 1911 but no reply has been received 
from the Government of India. The Government of Mysore is bringing in 
an Act to standardize weights and measures so it is hoped that their good 
example will be followed by the other Native States and the rest of India. 

Roads and Communications. —The Kanan Devan Association’s dele¬ 
gate brought up the subject again of the Vagai Railway better known to us 
as the Cumbum one and proposed the following resolution :—“ That this 
Association endorses the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of Karachi 
and considers that the action of the Secretary of State is entirely contrary 
to the best interest of India and that the money at present invested at ridi¬ 
culously small interest at Home conhl be much better utilized for the 
constniction of light Railways and cominunicHtion roads which are urgently 
needed in the interests of the community generally and suggested that in the 
event of Government being unable to immediately finance the proposed 
schemes they withdraw all opposition to private enterprise.” In proposing 
this he mentioned that so far when Gov'ernment were approached for help 
they had been met with the reply that it was difficult to get money for this 
purpose. It was hard to understand how this couid be as it is stated that 
the Secretary of State for India had 18 million sterling lent out to favoured 
Capitalist? at 2’| to 37^). The K. D, P. A. had offered to guarantee this 
Railway scheme, but they were referred to the S. I. R., and the Madura 
District Board. The Government of India have practically given the con¬ 
cession f/J the S. I. R. and they have placed it fifth on their progra?nme of 
construction so it appears as far off as ever. The following Associations 
voted in favour of it:—Mundakayam, Central Travancorc, Anamalais, Kanan 
Devan, Shevaroys and Nilgiris, the rest refraining. 

Finance. —You will have seen the balance sheet for last year showing 
a credit balance of Rs.567-9-6, to which has to be added Rs. 1.595-0-0 for 
subscriptions which had been omitted. The estimated revenue for 
1912-1913 is Rs.l8,067-5-1 including the above balance, and the expenditure 
Rs.l3,569-7-1 which will leave a balance of R.s.4,497-14-0 to the good. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund. —It was decided to keep this quite sepa¬ 
rate from Association’s account in the Bank of Madras, and to avoid any 
possibility of its getting mixed up. The investemcnts and funds will in future 
be kept in the Mercantile Bank of India and cheques drawn upon the fund 
will recjnire the signature of the Chairman and Secretary of the U. P. A. 
S. I. 

Planters' Chronicle. —It was decided to continue this as a weekly 
paper. 

India Tea Cess. —The Association was in favour of renewing this for 
another period of five years. The Hon’ble Mr. Jackson gave some very 
interesting figures showing how that from 1894 when the voluntary Cess 
was started, the amount collected was 3,811 and the amount of Indian 
Tea exported was 129 million lbs. This went on till 1902 when the amount 
collected was £ 3,829, and the export of tea had risen to 181 million lbs. In 
1903 the compulsory act was passed, and the atnount collected that year 
was ;f 17,861 and in 1910 22,088, the exports of Indian tea rose from 

181 million lbs. to 256 million lbs. in seven years, so these figures speak for 
themselves. 
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Pest AcL—The Indian Government have appointed a very strong 
committee to go into the matter, but before any local act can be brought in, 
it is necessary to have general legislation first. That is how the matter 
stands at present. 

Fertilisers, —Mr. Anstead gave us a very interesting lecture on these 
which has been published In the Planters' Chronicle^ so I need not touch 
on them. 

Export Duty on Bones, —There was a long discussion on this subject, 
and it was proposed and carried unanimously that a small committee should 
be appointed to go into the matter, and submit a report before the next 
meeting. It was pointed out by Mr. Anstsad who was the U. P, A. S. I. 
delegate at the Board of Agriculturists conference, that this question was 
then brought up. When the figures for the whols of India were considered 
they were so large, that those quoted for Madras were absurd. The balance 
of bones available for exportation was ten times as much as that consumed 
locally. He was then asked if an export duty was levied on bones, would 
the Planters of South India take the balance ? The balance came to some¬ 
thing enormous, He of course said “ No” and was then asked why they 
wanted to interfere with an established trade ? They took the figures for 
the whole of India, and fo»- every million we quote they (piote 40. There is 
therefore very little hope of Government considering the question of an 
export tax. 

International Rubber Exhibition, —As requested I protested against 
the refund of the subscriptions, which has been given for this purpose. It 
was pointed out to me by the Chairman, that when the accounts were 
rendered, the Secretary had written and asked what was to be done with 
the balance of the fund? After the correspondence came in, somewhere 
about the end of October, a circular was sent out asking whether any of the 
Rubber Associations wished to support the New York Rubber Exhibition. 
The Secretary received no replies. When Mr. Richardson came out from 
England, another circular was sent proposing that a general exhibit to 
cover all the products of South India should be sent, and this again received 
very little support. The matter was then allowed to drop. As they had 
no right to use furtds for any other purpose than that for which it was 
granted, the Planting Member of Council then went into the matter, and 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Governmens of Madras what he would 
like done^ That official said that they would take back the money if 
refunded, Mr, Hamilton strongly advised ihe repayment pro rata to ali 
subscribers, and this was done. 

Importation of Tobacco into Travancore, —I brought up this sub- 
lect and proposed the following resolution ; — 

“That this Association do approach the Government of Madras with a 
view to tobacco being allowed to be imported by post into Travancore and 
Cochin and also to approach the Trades Association of Madras and obtain 
their support.” Mr. Plowden seconded this, and it was carried. 

The Kanan Devan Delegate supported this resolution and there is every 
hope that we shall be granted this concession. 

Labour, —Mr, Hamilton drew the Association’s attention to the fact 
that the Government of Zanzibar were recruiting labour to work on the 
Cocoanut gardens through the Government of India. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment had been approached on the subject bv the recruiting officer but as 
thev took no particular notice of the application, the recruiting officer went 
straight to the Government of India, who not only gave him permission to 
recruit in Northern India, but also approached the Government of Madras, 
and induced them to give a free hand in Southern India. So far as is known 
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-a good many Sikhs and Mopjahs have bfqp jecruited, It was also pointed 
out by the Kanan Devan Delegate, that as the facilities granted by the 
Federated Malay States to recruits was a guarantee of all expenses from the 
time of engagement to arrival on the Estates, a resolution was passed that 
the Government of India sholild be approached through the Government of 
Madras with a view to getting an explanation of the position they are taking 
op as regards the emigration of labour for Governments outside India. 

Reflistration Scheme, —The circular in connection with this has 
tdready been distributed with a view to an expression of general opinion. A 
committee was appointed to receive the opinions of the various Associations 
and if necessary to.harmonise them and circulate a working scheme before 
ihe next Annual Meeting. 

Voting qualifications, —The rule as regards this was altered, and now 
reads as follows :—=■ 

“ That every District Association be assessed at the rate of 8 pies per 
acre on the area under cultivation, represented by members of the Associ¬ 
ation. That a vote shall be given for e\fery Rs. 10 subscribed.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I must thank you very much for the honour 
you did me in ejecting me your delegate. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. VVestaway.—(Carried 
with applause.) 

Sri Mullam Delegate,— It was proposed by the Chairman that Mr. 
Westaway be asked to represent this Association at the forthcoming Sri 
Mullam Assembly. Seconded by Mr. Richardson and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Westaway then thanked the members for electing him as their Delegate. 
It was resolved that the Committee instruct the Delegate at a later date. 

Finance. —It was resolved that a further call of l i anna per acre be 
made on this year’s subscription to meet expenditure. 

Read letter from the Secretar}^, U. P. A. S. I. of the 27th September. 
Proposed by Mr. WestawayThat this Association fall into line with the 
majority of Associations belonging to the U.P.A-S.I. and pay 2 annas per 
acre subscription but protest against the voluntary subscription ranging 
from 8 pies to 2 annas as it does away with the resolution unanimously 
carried in 1910 placing all subscriptions on a uniform basis.” Seconded by 
Mr. Richardson and carried unanimously. It was resolved that the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary send a copy of this resolution to the Secretary U.P.A.S.I, and 
also to the Honorary Secretaries of the Kanan Devan, Malabar and Mun- 
•dakayam Associations. 

Motor Transport, —This was referred to the Motor Transport Com¬ 
mittee and it was resolved that the Committee attended the meeting of the 
Mundakayam Rubber Planters’ Association on the 2nd November with a 
view of discussing this Scheme with the Mundakayam Committee.—Carried. 

Labour Rates, —These as drawn up by the Labour Rate Committee 
were circulated in the room and the discussion on these rates was postponed 
till after the next Committee meeting. 

Arrack Taverns, —It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary write 
to the Excise Commissioner and ask for the removal of the Arrack Tavern 
at Kottikanam.—Carried. 

Mr. Richardson proposed that as Mr. Leahy, Ex-Chairman of this Asso- 
ciatiob, and who is now in England, is getting married on the 30th October, 
a cable be sent to him sending the congratulations of this Association. 
Seconded by Mr. Westaway and carried with applause. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Sd.) REGINALD P. ROISSIER, Hon. Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To 


SrivllliptiUur, 

Ramirrsiti^Districtf S. L, ’ 

' 2nd Ncywember, 191?i 


The Editor, ^ ^ " 

Planners' Chronicle^ ,, ^ 

25, South Parade, Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—If you have not already published thesb figures, they may 
interest your readers. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Aylmek Ff. Mariin. 

The number of persons born in South India and enumerated in Ceylon 
during the 1911 Census is as follows:— I 


Trichinopoly 

... 102,317 

of whom 92,929 arc engaged 

on Estate*-, 

Madura 

... 82,105 

»» 

‘62,351 

11 

11 

Tanjore 

... 60,119 

11 

, 48,237 


11 

Salem 

... 39,250 

„ 

34,967 

11 

11 

Tinnevelly 

... 70,391 

♦1 

31.484 

•1 

11 

Pudukotah 

... 17,896 

,, 

15,871 

1 * 

,1 

North Arcot 

... 17,321 

V 

15,692 

,• 


South Arcot 

... 13,098 

11 

11.867 

11 

•1 

Coimbatore 

9,273 

11 

8,256 

11 

11 

Mysore 

8,189 

11 

• 6.506 

11 

11 

Madras 

10,689 

11 

6,294 

11 

11 

Chingleput 

6,603 

11 

6,218 

•1 

♦f 

Travancore 

6,868 

11 

4,984 

11 

11 

Malabar 

... 11,734 

11 

3,636 

11 


Krishna 

1,571 

11 

1,382 

11 

„ 


Anantapur, Bellary, Cochin, Cnddapah, Ganiain, Godaveri, Kurnool, 
Nellore,, Nilgiris, South Canara, and Vizagapatani give less than 1,000 each. 

There are only 679 persons born in South Canara, living in Ceylon, of 
whom 637 work on estates. A look at the^Map will show that the eastern 
half of the Peninsula south of the latitude of Madras supplies Ceylon estates 
with the vast majority of their labour, about 3QO,o5o persons out of a total 
of about 360,000 

The figures are taken from the Estate Statistics of the Census of Ceylon 
1911 by E. H. Denham (of The Ceylon Civil Service). ’ 

(Signed) A. Ff. .Martin, 


The Planters’ Stores and Agency Co., Ltd., Agents fpr Messrs. David¬ 
son and Co., Ltd., of “ Sirocco fame.” have received a cable this week from 
Belfast, announcing that the price of all “ Sirocca” Tea Machinery will be 
increased 5 per cent,, the increase to take place on and from the 1st 
November next. We understand this increase is due to the enhanced rates 
for raw niaterials, e*xtra cost of skilled labour, and a general increase in the 
cost of manufacture in all deparitments.— 
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•tEA. 

Indian Tea, —The dearer tone which prevailed last week was well 
.maintained at Monday’s auctions, when all descriptions were well competed 
for. ^ At Wednesday’s sale the stronger feeling was even more accentuated, 
and a further advance took place. Useful medium descriptions among both 
Hroken Pekoes and leaf kinds were in good demand, and the better liquor¬ 
ing sorts were more difficult to buy. Tippy Teas also were steadily sup¬ 
ported, but were in many instances inferior in colour and appearance to 
recent offerings. The India Tea Association’s telegram of October 4ih 
reports generally unfavourable weather conditions and a poor out-turn from 
the Cachar and western Dooars districts. Other out-turns have been 
normal, with only fair prospects in Assam. The following are the figures in 
September;—Imports, 27,22,000 lbs. against 26,795,000 lbs. Deliveries, 
14,063,000 lbs. against 14.604,000 lbs.; while the stock stands at 48,779,000 
lbs. as compared with 40,355,000 at the^corresponding period in 1911. 

Ceylon Tea. —There was a further falling off in the quantity offered 
at the auctions oh Tuesday, and, with an active demand, the market was 
dearer. The lowest grades of whole leaf, which have until recently been 
(juite neglected may be quoted \d» per lb. higher, while the better liquoring 
Pekoes and Orange Pekoes freciucntly showed an advance of to \d. 
Hroken Pekoes up to about Id. were very firm, and above that figure mostly 
\d. to \d. dearer, the finest descriptions showing a still greater rise. At the 
public sales 22,383 packages were brought forward, nearly all of which were 
sold. 

China Tea. —Very attractive value is now offered in fair liejuoring 
Monings from ^hd. to 7rf., and a considerable quantity has been sold. Mer¬ 
chants have been willing to meet the market and accept lower prices, and 
the effect has been that Kintucks from 9d, to Is. \d. have received more 
attention from the trade. The demand, however, is not very general, 
although present prices are likely to induce buyers to secure stocks while 
these cheap Teas are available. 

London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. Export 


1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

For week ended Octo- lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

berSth ... 5,968,101 5,690,141 

912,406 

1,183,358 

For 40 weeks ended 




October 5th ...199,718,884 198,783,559 

35,417,770 

35,021,019 

■Official Statistics of the Tea Trade of 

the United 

Kingdom* 


One Month 

ended September, 30th. 

# 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Imports — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I ndia • • • 

24,460,260 

28,501,467 

26,688,491 

Ceylon 

6.872,432 

8,082,379 

8,747,225 

China 

2,518,065 

4,986,278 

2,851,230 

Other countries 

2,318,146 

2,072,433 

3,002,326 

Total imports... 

36,198,903 

43,642,557 

41,290,272 

Ponfie consp. . ... 

24,274,425 

25,090,971 

23,890,608 

E^tports 

4,116,704 

4,534,886 

4,735,647, 

Total deliveries... 

2aS,391,129 

29,625,857 

28,626,255 

Stock on Sept. 30th. 

97,621,000 

89,823,000 

109,836,000 
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Official Statistics of the Tea Trade of the 
United Kingdom. .1 


Imports — 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Other countries 

Nine Months ended September 50lh. 
1940 , 1911. 1912. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

95,331,202 96,531,140 102.967,515- 

86,425,416 82,994,873 90,310,334 

13.383,380 17,641,340 16,038,947 

19,036,071 20.503,347 ' '28,580,908 

Total imports... 

214.176,069 

217,670,700 

235,897,704 

Home consp. 

Exports 

212,504,341 

35,050,760 

216.467.088 

34,900,176 

217,439,319 

34,816,245 

Total deliveries... 

247.555,101 

251,367,264 

252,255,564 


Stock on Sept. 30th. 


The Produce Market's Review» 


To Haawella Estate belongs the distinction of being the first to turn 
out Ceylon hard fine Para. Mr. H. A. Wickham, who contends that the 
difference between Hrazilian hard fine Para and plantation rubber is only a 
matter of treatment, has given a demonstration on the estate, and the 
results have turned out quite satisfactory, and are to be seen in the premises 
of the Colombo Commercial Company in Slave Island. The rubber has 
been turned out in the shape of blocks, and is believed to be equal in every 
respect to fine hard Para, consisting as Mr. Wickham says, not of a curd or 
coagulation from latex but of an amalgam of the whole of the latex with the 
preservative smoke. The opinion of the market on the rubber will be 
awaited with interest, Mr. Wickham says that he found plantation latex, if 
anything, richer than that produced on the Amazon, and, similarly treated, 
ought to form superior not inferior rubber.—Commerce. 

At Tuesday’s Colombo tea sale the demand was moderate. Light 
liquoring Brokens were irregular and weaker. Goed medium Brokens and 
Orange Pekoes remained firm at last week’s rates, while. Pekoes showed 
some advance. Common kinds ruled firm, and commonest were in rather 
better demand. Dusts and Fannings continued strong. Selection fair, but 
with declining quality. Total quantities dealt with :~Black tea, offered 
1,418,948 lbs.; sold 1,161,172 lbs.; compared with 1,396,048 lbs. and 
1,255,342 lbs. last year. Green tea offered 30,947 lbs.;' ^3^ 17398 lbs.;, 
compared with 49,455 lbs. and 445,970 lbs.—Commcrce,-^ 
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COFFEE. 

Tliis month is nearly always a critical time in Brazil* Following what is 
reported to have been a poor September flowering, a satisfactory October 
would alter the position, but further unfavourable flowering would almost 
assuredly point to another small crop. ^ It is well, however, to bear in mind 
that the record crop was’ grown when kll reports from Brazil up to the be¬ 
ginning of November were much’ the’ same as this year, stating that frost 
had destroyed young tree's and drought was adversely affecting the older 
ones. With good ordinary Santos fetching 75s., it is only natural that 
grocers all the world over will not buy more than is needed for their imme* 
diate wants, the margin for a fall being so much more than for a further rise. 
Other Coffees have been iri*&\nall supply and have sold well at rates favouring 
importers rather than the buyer. Rather more enquiry has been noticeable 
for East Indist, and its relative cheapness is becoming more apparent A 
.small sale of Costa Rica on ThuiscUy contained two marks which were 
said to be from the new crop, and ga\e evidence, by the smallness of the 
berry, that the drought there has been very severe. 



London Coffee 
Home 

Consumption. 

Returns. 

Export. 

Stock. 


1912 

1911 

1912 

19H 

1912 

1911 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For \Yeeh ended Octo¬ 
ber 5th 

.. 295 

371 

576 

602 

12,452 

u]2\C> 

For 40 weeks ended 
October 5th 

. 12,855 

11,701 

12,682 

,26,169 



Officiaij Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the United 

Kingdom. 

One month ended September 30th. 


Import^ 

1910. . . 

, Cwtij. 
32,654 

a9ii. 

Cwts. 

59,369 

1912. 

Cwts. 

40,303 

Home Consumption 

22.546 

22.148 

19.864 

Exports 

78,571 

40,918 

33,660 

Total deliveries... 

101,117 

63,066 

53,524 

Stock on September 30th 

526,000 

291,000 

262,000 


Nine months ended September 30th. 

Imports 

1910. 

Cwfc. 

792,132 

1911. 

Cwts. 

632,116 

1912. 

Cwts. 

567,551 

Home Consumption 

202,614 

198,300 

197,381 

Exports 

595,084 

568,109 

319,173 

Total deliveries..* 

797,698 

766,409 

516,554 

Stock on September 30 ... 

... 

... 

... 


—The Produce Markets'^ Review. 
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RUBBER. 

The MatfuHng of llubbei* Estate*. 

In recent issues we ha\'e given the views of planters and directorW on 
the subject pf thinning-ofH Heyea estates, believing/ th^t ihe treatment of 
plosely planted areas is one of the .most difficult problems before cultivators. 
Next in point of importance is the subject jof inanuring. it has been ai^ued 
XhstlHev^ea brasiUcusis is such a hardy, tree and greedy feeder that it will 
flouri^ even among rocks, and expenditure on manuring need not therefore 
be considered. It is certainly surprising to find .this premier rubber tree 
giving such satisfactory returns in countries and districts in each country 
where soil and climate factors exhibit marked differences. Hill-sides, flat 
plains, drained swamps, \oIcanic soils* gravelly and stony terraces, and 
other types of land appear to provide sufficient nutrition for the rapief and 
continuous growth of Hevea trees. It is not to be wondered.at that manurial 
operations have ndt even been considered by owners of trees planted on 
some of the rich alluvial soils of Malaya, or the volcanic soils of Sumatra 
and Java. But even in these instances, we believe, the question will have 
to be seriously handled when crops are dependent upon secondary, tertiary 
and subsequent bark. 

Manuuing other Tropical Products. 

A very instructive lesson can be learnt from the experience of planters 
dealing with other products in countries where rubber trees are also grown. 
Probably the best example is furnished by the tea-planting industry in India, 
Ceylon and Java. Thdre are many estates which have raised their output 
per acre, per annum, from 300 to over 600 lbs. by the application of 
manures at regular intervals. The effect of separate and mixed manures 
has been determined on so many types of soil that it is" comparatively easy 
to raise the’yield by definite increments of 50 lbs. per acre by selecting 
certain manures and applying a specified quantity to the soil at definite inter¬ 
vals. There is probably no tropical industry which is so dependent on the 
application of manure as tea is to-day, and it is questionable whether many 
estates could show a reasonable profit if inaiuiring was entirely dropped. 

It may, quite reasonably, be argued that the results obtainable with a 
leaf product such as tea are no guide to those which might accrue from the 
same treatment of rubber. But it can be shown that manuring has a bene¬ 
ficial effect not only on leaf, but on fruit and bark products. The effect of 
manures on fruit crops—coooanuts, cacao and coffee—is not always so 
obvious as in the case of tea, but it is now common knowledge that 
judicious manuring does increase the crop, and in many instances is 
absolutely necessary. Cacao in Ceylon and the West Indies would occupy 
a poor position without the adoption of good cultivation and manurial oper¬ 
ations. The high yields now obtained from cacao trees in Samoa and San 
Thome show the value of a good supply of food in naturally rich soils, and 
cbinpare very favourably with the smaller anuual crops from Ceylon estates 
on poor soil. ’ , 

Effect of Forest Vegetation. 

Unlike tea, cocoanuts, coffee, and even cacao, rubber plants grow into 
trees of enormous size, and themselver form a dense forest, . As remarked 
elsewhere the soil under forest vegetation of any type improves in 
mechanical and chemical composition with age, owing to the protection 
which the trees afford to the soil, to the action of the roots, and the accu¬ 
mulation of leaf-mould. The annual fall of leaf from Hevea rubber trees 
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ultimately effects an improvement in the soil in which the treer are bein^ 
grown. This is borne out by the analyses of the soils at Henaratgoda. 
the results proving that the organic, ipatter^ potash, and nitrogen are 
greater in the soil which has been under rubber for twenty-nine years than 
that maintained u^der pasture; the Jime and ma^nesih*-4iave decreased 
under the old rubber, while the phosphoric acid is th^ -’s^me under both 
.Conditions.” ' 

But these improvements do not justify any proprietor in declining to 
assist nature, and to supply still more good to the growing tapped trees. 

Effect of Th.lage on Hevha. 

Where the soil.is naturally very rich, it is granted that the turning over 
of the soil. by forJ<ing or cbankolling, will have as great an effect als the 
actual application of manures on oilioi* soils. It must also be admitted that 
there are also many estates where tfie soil is so rocky or slonv as to render 
forking almost impossible, and when* cultivation is therefore necessarily 
limited to the application of more or le^>^» readily soluble manures. 

In'tillage operations several points have to be borne in mind. In the 
first case it must be remembered that the destruction of Hevea roots inav 
increase the amount of dead organic matter in contact with living roots 
and therefore considerably increase the risks from, diseases in this and other- 
ways. It is quite clear that if root destruction is iiViavoidablc the roots must 
be cleanly cut and not torn ; the depth to which different soils m.^d tilling 
will determine whether that opoiatiou can be best done by forking or 
chankolling. 

Effect of Manures on Hevea. 

It might be imagined, it we are to accept tbe dictum that latex is 
mainly an excretory or useless product, that manuring would have no be¬ 
neficial effect, lint even if it were a waste product, manuring .would, since 
it increases tbe rate of growth of all parts, affect the chemical changes goin^^ 
on within the plant, and with, the increased activity in jiving parts there 
would be a corresponding increase of waste products. 

Manuring of rubber trees is, however, on quite another basis. The 
application of maiinre is followed by a more rapid growth of all parts of the 
plant, the bark included. Now the “ bark is the mother of rubber.” The 
greater the weight of bark the larger the number of latex tubes, and there¬ 
fore the greater the weight of rubber. You cannot have the bark of healthy 
Hevea brasiliensi^, Maiiihot Glasiovif, Castilloa elasfica. Fleas elastlca 
or Funtumia clastica trees, without latex. Latex is present in the bark of 
healthy trees, and if removed from any particular part it s66n accumulate.-, 
until approximately the old equilibrium i.s reestablished in tho affected area! 
If more bark is formed as the result of manuring, it will assnf^dly become 
filled with late:^ like' the renewed bark which takes the place df that removed 
during paring opet^ations. 

Necessixv of Manuring. 

It being taken for granted that manuring does stimulate the* growth cf 
the plant, and that a total increase in plant tissues means, an increase in the 
rubber content, it now remains to prove that an increased rate of growth is 
desirable. It is asserted by uiany that there is a maximum rate of growth 
in all plants which it is hot desirabld to exceed. ’ It is common knowledge 
that manures can ‘"'force ” plants, and that the resulting specimens maV be 
really weak and' nhable- to stand well against the ordinary vaviatibhs 6f 
environment or the attacks 6f pests and diseases.' have even- heard thi* 
view expressed that each species has k life of its oWn which it-is impossible 
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to really lehgtiien. and that forcing of growth means a shortening of the 
life of any specified plant. 

Given a wlit«feiy-plai)t'ed ^Hevea^e^^ in fair health on good soil, there is 
certainly no dr]^nt heed (6t inahikes of the artificial Or readily soluble type 
in the early stages.* Bpt we "doubt whether even on our best estates there 
is that uniformity which Would obviate the neq^ssity for special attention to 
individual trees. The best of estate^ always possess several trees, bn every 
acre, which are backward in igrowth oh account of local poorness of soil or 
feebleness of ;<theplants; supplies alone are invariably responsible for 
irregularities in growth over ,a considerable acreage. In all such cases we 
would advocate the use of nianqres. 

There is, when we view the rubber planting industry in its widest sense, 
no doubt as to the necessity of manuring and tillage. Estates have been 
planted on poor soil, at high altitudes, and in uncongenial climafes ; others 
have been planted at close distances, and after thinning-out the remaining 
trees present a backward appearance. Numerous estates are not able to 
tap the renewed bark because it has not grown so rapidly as was expected, 
and monkey tapping, V tapping on restricted areas, and other methods have 
been resorted to. There would be no difficulty in quoting a large number of 
estates possessing trees which badly require either a good rest or extra food 
to. stimulate the rate of growth. 

Experiments badly needed. 

Those proprietors who admit the necessity of manure are sometimes 
ore ly perplexed, because there is very little information of a reliable 
character respecting the components and quantities of the different ingredi¬ 
ents which should be applied. It is true that experiments have been made 
in Hawaii, Sumatra, Ceylon, Malaya, but in no case can we confidently 
accept the results for general guidance. 

We do not see why the agricultural departments in Ceylon, Kuala 
Lumpur, aqd Singapore, should not commence a definite series of experi¬ 
ments with the object of determining the effect of various manures on trees 
of different ages. Very valuable work has been done on these lines by the 
tea planters of Ceylon and India, and the results have been largely acted 
upon in those countries. Such experiments would have a special value for 
those countries where ithe soil is admittedly deficient in plant food, and 
where proprietors of close-planted estates are working in the belief that 
such properties can, with manure, permanently carry considerably over 100 
trees per acre .—The India Rubber Journal, 


Manipulation of “Java** Coffee. ‘ 

(Frbm.Consul Frank W. Mahin, Amsterdam, Netherlands). 

In response to an inquiry from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington I have investigated the reports that an impure Java coffee is 
being exported from here to the United States; It is stated that owing to 
keen:;CDmpetition^a secret practice of “manipulating** Java coffee has 
groewn up, such coffee being exported largely to South Africa and ^ome to 
the United Stales; . The process is merely selecting good-sized Santos beans, 
putting them* through a little machine, and polishing and painting them to 
give them the colour and appearance of the real Java. This iS' known in 
the trade as “ maiaipulated Java,’* which may be wholly or partly made up 
of inierior kinds.. For shipments td the United' States it is inferred that 
the article consists'crf a mixture of real Java with inferior beans. Outside 
the trade the coffee is known-tis Java .—The Spict Mill, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at the Meppadi Clnh^ 
on November 6th, 1912, 

Present. —Mossrs. Egan, Gillalt, J. C, C. Parker, G. K. C. Parker, Powell, 
Vernede and C. E. Abbott, (Honorary Secretary.) Visitors i 
Mr. Camineade, Divisional Magistrate, Doctor Milton, and 
Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. J. Carson Parker in the chair. 

1801. The Proceedings of last Meeting. —These were confirmed. 

1802. The Proposed Grant to Meppadi The Proceedings of 

a General Meeting of the Meppadi Club held on October 2nd, 1912, were 
laid before the Meeting. Proposed by Mr. Egan, seconded by Mr. Vernede. 
and carried unanimously, '* That a grant of Ks. 1,000 be made to the 
Meppadi Club from the funds of the Association for the purpose of carrying 
out the suggested improvements.” 

1803. Grant io Meppadi Church. —Proposed by Mr. Gillatt seconded 
by Mr. Egan and carried unanimously : “ That a grant up to Rs.250 be paid 
from the funds of the Association derived from the sale of the “ Westward 
Ho ” Bungalow for the repairs of this Church.” 

1804. Rules of the Association. — Resolved : “ That Rules 5, 7 and 18 
be altered to suit the resolutions passed on October 12lh, 1910 and January 
14 th, 1912 , and that the Committee report to the Annual General Meeting 
in January,” 

1805. Mr. MardeiVs Registration .ScJtemc.—Aftcr considerable dis¬ 
cussion the following resolution was passed mianimously : “ That this Meet¬ 
ing is unable as yet to commit absent Proprietors to the expenditure proposed 
by this scheme; but urges the Planting Member to ascertain the views of 
Government on the subject, as it fully recognises that the labour problem 
must be faced, and some remedy found for our difficulties.” 

1806. Post Office at Perrendotty*—l<eiid correspondence; the Post 
Master-General states that under the rules of the Department he is unable 
toTefund the money paid as a guarantee even if the Post Office pays its way. 
Resolved; ** That this Meeting instructs the Honorary Secretary to write to 
the Postmaster-General expressing its regret at his decision, and iuqiiiring 
what the new rule is; as in the case of post offices opened in other planting 
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districts, c.gs^ at Ranee and Mundakayam, only a conditional guarantee 
against loss was demanded,** 

1807. Remission of Assessment ,—The following extract from G. O. 
2644 Revenue dated September 3rd., 1912, was read and is printed for 
information:— 

“ In the Wynaad Taluk of the Malabar District, plantations of pepper, 
coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber or other special products newly made on land 
taken up under these rules or on land already under occupation will be 
exempt from assessment for three complete years. The question as to 
what products shall be deemed to be ‘ special ’ for the purpose of this rule 
is a matter entirely within the discretion of Government.” 

1808. Roads ,—Read letter from Assistant ICngineer about Vellera 
Mulla Bridge. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask that the 
work of reconstruction be pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

1809. Warrants ,—Read correspondence between Mr. Powcif and the 
Vayitri Magistrate regarding the refusal to grant a Maistry a hand warrant, 
and the great delay that takes place in issuing warrants, copies of which 
have been sent to the Divisional Magistrate. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings, 

(Signed) J, CARSON PARKER, Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, Hon, i^ecretary. 


Coorg Planters’ Association. 

A Meeting of the Coorg Planters* Association was held at Mercara on 
14th November to welcome Mr, L. G. Jonas, the recently appointed Scientific 
Assistant for Coorg, The Scientific Officer, Mr. R. D. Anstead, who came 
up with Mr. Jonas formally introduced the latter^ and his address was 
printed in the Chronicle, 

Mr. Jonas exhibited a number of samples of Coffee which he had 
obtained from the brokers in England and brought out with him. These 
showed the different grades which find favour on the market. In explaining 
these samples Mr. Jonas said ;— 

“ I was able to get a few samples of Coffees from different parts' of the 
world. The Scientific Department has reserved some of each sample for 
for record and analysis. The rest is here for your inspection. I hope that 
these will form the nucleus of a larger collection than this, as I am in 
communication with Messrs. Travers cS: Co., of Cannon St., London^ who 
are Coffee merchants of considerable esteem, and their buyer has promised 
to frecpiently send me samples of any coffees, other than Coorgs, that may 
be fetching any particular prices in the PInglish market, and which have 
any other peculiarity in value, so that we may compare them with our own 
Coorg varieties. 

“ I am also trying to get samples and methods of tasting, etc., from 
some Continental firms. 

“ I find that it is often asserted by many coffee pl.mters that there is 
considerable prejudice shown in the markets for certain brands and estate 
marks, so that I endeavoured to find out, while in London, the data on 
which merchats base their judgments when buying for the English markets. 

“ The brokers do not taste at all. They judge partly by sight, and 
p.artly by the demand of the wholesale merchants for particular brands. 

“ The merchants do a certain amount of tasting but they are not 
over-keen to give away the methods, which they adopt; however, I will 
endeavour to give you a short resume of the method practieed by a London 
wholesale merchant. 
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“ I may class their tests under two headings 

i. Judgment by sight and weight. 

ii. Judgment by tasting. 

“i. Judgment hy sight and weight ,—A large, bold berry is pre¬ 
ferred, of a bluish green colour. 

“ Then handfuls of the different samples are taken, and the buyers can 
tell to a nicety from their long experience, the comparative weights of the 
bulk which these samples represent. 

The weights of all the samples which I have here, are the same, so 
that you can gain an idea of their comparative bulk. 

“ While on this subject I should like to refer to that word ‘ bold ’ that 
I have just used. 

“ Now I think that ‘ Maragojipe * may be taken as a fair idea of what I 
mean by bold. 

“ I have been told by several buyers that there is really nothing very 
specially attractive in ‘ Maragojipe * as regards taste, but that consumers 
insist on having a large berry, the idea in their minds being that ‘ in order 
to be good, it must be large.’ 

“ii. Method of Tasting ,—Equal weights of each sample are roasted 
for half an hour, A sampling cup which should contain about lOOcc. of 
water when full is placed on one pan of a balance and is coiintcr-poiscd 
by an equal weight in the other pan. The roasted sample is then ground 
straight into the cup, the weight taken, being equal to that of a new 
English penny. I may state an actual weight as being 10 grams. The rest 
of the sampler are treated in exactly the same way until there are, say, 10 
cups in a row, each with its 10 grams of ooffee and a spoon. 

“Then water, which has been boiling for about 1 minute is poured into 
each cup, until it is about three quarters full, The contents of the cups 
are then well stirred with their respective spoons, to ensure the proper 
infusion of the coffee, filled up to a mark on each cup, and left to stand for 
about three minutes. During these 3 minutes a scum forms on the top of 
the liquor which is skimmed off. 

“ At the end of the three minutes the grounds will have quite settled, 
and also the coffee will have become cool enough to taste. 

“ The actual tasting is done by using a flattened dessert spoon, taking 
a spoonful from near the top of each cup, so as to avoid disturbing the 
grounds. 

“ The tasting spoon being well washed after each taste. The undesir¬ 
able coffees are at once eliminated, then those that are ‘ fair,’ and lastly the 
one that the taster considers best. The infusion must have an acid flavour, 
and it must also be a ‘ round ’ one—but this is almost impossible to 
describe in words. 

“ I am given to understand that the Coffee planters in South India are 
particularly interested in the so-called deterioration of the quality of their 
coffee, and that it has been suggested that work might be undertaken to 
investigate the matter, and I hope, therefore, that .some of us will be able 
to meet together to discuss the question of the quality and curing of coffee, 
and study tasting methods with the object of working out some system by 
which we can test coffee in this country before shipment on parallel lines 
to those usually adopted by buyers in the European market.” 

After a few words of welcome from the President, Mr. Murray-Aynsley, 
the Meeting was formally closed, and a most interesting discussion took 
place on the samples exhibited and the subjects raised by the officers of- 
the Scientific Department. 
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RUBBER. 

Rubber Conference at New York. 

The third International Rubber Exposition was opened at the 
Grand Central Palace by an address delivered by the Dock Commissioner, 
Calvin Tomkins, who welcomed, the delegates of foreign governments on 
behalf of Mayor Gaynor. He called attention to the fact that ever since 
the rubber industry began to develop ‘with the discovery of vulcanization, 
Afnerica had become the principal user and manufacturer of that com¬ 
modity, At the present time, said the Commissioner, the United States 
uses more than half the total production of the world’s raw rubber. 

Delegates to the rubber Conference will begin their sessions to-day 
when scientific papers will be read. Henry C. Pearson, of New York, is 
to preside, and lectures are to be delivered by Arthur W. Stedman, New 
York; Cyril E, S. Baxendale, Ceylon; Dr. Santiago CardweJl-Quinn, 
Brazil; Charles P. Foz, Akron, Ohio; Francis E, Lloyd, Montreal; P. L. 
Wormley, Bureau of Standards, Washington; D. C. Jurgensen, President 
of the Institute of Operating Chemists; L. E. Weber, Boston, and others. 

Commissioner Tomkin’s address was, in part, as follows:— 

“ I congratulate you on the comprehensive educational value of your 
exhibition It is of more than mere technical and trade interest that know¬ 
ledge concerning this great staple industry should be popularly dissemi¬ 
nated. Most of the great staples are in part used where they are made and 
people consequently know about them. The authoritative statement was 
made at the International Chemical Congress, just adjourned, that before 
long this might be true of rubber- also. Whether, as was the case with the 
ancient madder and indigo culture, the processes of nature will be super¬ 
seded by laboratory and factory processes or to what extent nature shall be 
assisted are interesting and not barren speculations, - 

“ All the world is expectantly awaiting the great chemical and physical 
advances in knowledge which scientists of the highest accredited reputation 
assure us are impending. This expectant attitude is especially charac¬ 
teristic of the rubber industry at this time. Possibly rubber may be made. 
Probably the culture of rubber plants will be extended in plantations and 
protected in the wilderness. Certainly improvements in culture and im¬ 
provements in processes will advance the art, and great international fairs, 
such as this, by bringing together the men and products of the industry 
will, through the free interchange of contemporary thought, admirably serve 
the interests of our rapidly advancing civilization. 

“ In this great and representative exhibition two things especially will 
strike most people—first the fine machinery (mainly American) which is 
employed either in treating the rubcer in its earliest and crudest stages, or 
in utilizing it in its finished forms for all sorts of purposes from hose to 
overshoes, from tyres for automoliiles to toys for the nursery, from deep sea 
cables to flooring, such as that over which we walked as we entered this 
exhibition ; the second striking thing is the rivalry—a perfectly friendly but 
nevertheless a very serious rivalry—which exists for premier position in the 
markets between what is called, wild rubber and plantation or cultivated 
rubber. 

“ Brazil is the home of rubber. Without the fine trees of the Amazon 
forest, which for centuries have been yielding the precious milk from which 
rubber is made, the mighty industry which the exhibition illustrates would 
have been impossible, 
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It was hardly to be supposed that so valuable a national asset would 
be allowed to develop without rivalry. Thirty-five or thirty-six years ago 
some thousands of seeds were taken from Brazil and planted in India, 
Ceylon and in the Malay Estates. The result of the successful germination 
of those seeds have been so remarkable that the output of plantation rubber 
will probably be at least as great as that from Brazil. 

“ As the word’s consumption of raw rubber bids fair soon to exceed 
100,000 tons per annum (apart, that is, from the enormous quantities of 
reclaimed rubber which are used every year), we have here a very interest¬ 
ing situation, which is being watched with eager attention not only in 
Brazil and in the East, but by the manufacturing markets of two continents.” 
—New York Journal of Commerce* 

History of the Commercial Development of India Rubber. 

By S. Frankenburg. 

The first notice of India Rubber or caoutchouc we can trace is to be 
found in a work written by Antonio de Herraray Tordesillas (published at 
Madrid from 1601 to 1615), describing the voyages of the Castilians from 
1492 to 1554. In this mention is made of the natives of Hayti playing a 
game with balls made from the gurn of a tree, doubtless India Rubber. 

Again, in de.aling with the coiKjuest of Mexico, the Castilians found 
trees in which the natives made incisions from which there flowed a milky 
substance that converted itself into “ a white gum with a pleasant smell.” 
Juan de Torquemada, in his book “The Indian Monarchy,” published in 
Madrid in 1615, was the first to give an accurate description of the leading 
characteristics of the trees (“ UleqiiahuitI,” or Castilloa elastica) which 
yielded this gum, and of the method employed by the Indian natives to 
collect it. Torquemada states that the Indians used the rubber for 
medicinal purposes, and that the Spaniards in Mexico were the first users 
of waterproof cloaks. 

In 1736 Lacondamine sent to the Paris Academy of Science from 
Brazil a dark, resinous lump of caoutchouc, from which the natives made 
torches. He later found the Hevea tree growing along the banks of the 
Amazon. The Indians of this district gave the name of “ Cahucha” to the 
resin, the waterproofing properties of which were well known to them. 

In 1762, Fiisset Aublet, a French botanist, discovered the rubber tree 
in French Guiana, and named it Hevea Giiyanensis : whilst about the 
year 1765 another Frenchman, M. Coftigny, found rubber trees in the 
Island of Madagascar. 

During this time the new resin was the object of study by a number of 
chemists with a view to making use of it for manufacturing purposes. 
Their great difficulty was to find a good solvent. 

In 1761 Herissant and Macquer found a satisfactory solvent for 
caoutchouc. By dissolving it in oil of turpentine rectified over lime they 
obtained a pasty mass which allowed the rubber to regain its former elastic 
state. They pointed out also that ether might also be used as a solvent. 

In 1770 Dr. Priestley found that rubber could be used for erasing 
pencil marks, and Magellan introduced this use of rubber into France in 
1772. The price at that time was about 20s, an oz. 
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In 1798 rubber had been found in Penang, by Mr. J. Howison, who 
discovered the tree known as Ureceola elastica^ and shortly afterwards in 
Assam by Dr, Roxburgh, The tree he found there was the ficus elastica. 

In 1791, Samuel Peal look out the first patent in connection with 
rubber, *’ For application of dissolved India rubber to waterproofing, the 
solution in spirits of turpentine to be spread over the fabric with a brush.’* 
Peal does not seem to have done anything with this patent, and it was 29 
years before the next patent was taken out, this being granted to Thomas 
Hancock on April 29th, 1820, and was “ For an improvement in the appli¬ 
cation of a certain material to various articles of dress and other articles 
that the same may be rendered more elastic.” 

In 1823 Charles Macintosh brought out a patent for waterproofing 
fabrics by a solution of India rubber in coal, oil or naphtha, and established 
a factory for the manufacture of w.atciproof articles at Gla?ovv. TJiis 
factory he later on moved to Manchester. He formed a partnership with 
the Messrs. Hirley, the firm being called Charles Macintosh & Co. This is 
still one of the largest factories in this country, and although there is now 
no Macintosh in the firm, the third and may be the fourth generation of the 
Hirley’s are still actively connected with it. It was in Manchester then that 
Charles Macintosh began to make those waterproof coats which still bear 
his name. 

Up to this time the rubber had boen coming into the country in the 
form of bottles and of figures, and a difficulty was found to get the material 
of uniform thickness. Hancock in London had in 1826 made for him a 
machine worked by man power to masticate the rubber. This machine 
would take a ch irge of one pound. Next year he moved to a larger place in 
Goswell Road, wiicre he had a horse mill put up and fixed here larger ina^iti- 
cators, and also iron rollers through which he passed the raw rubber when 
hot, which process he found formed into a rough corrugated sheet, thus 
bringing it into a good scate of preparation for the masticator and also 
greatly facilitated drying. The charges he was now putting into his 
machine were of 14 to 15 lb. in weight. The same machines are still used 
to this day with very few alterations, with the exception that they are much 
larger. 

Hancock was now manufacturing all kinds of elastic articles such as 
garters, braces, knee-caps, surgical bands, etc. In 1823 he commenced 
making billiard table cushions, and in 1826 he was making rubber driving 
belts for machinery and card fillets for carding machines. He had in 1825 
taken out a license from Macintosh for the use of his patent. This he now 
began to apply to air-beds, air-cushions, etc. He also made life preser¬ 
vers of rubber. About this time his brother, John Hancock, started making 
rubber hose which was taken up in the first place by breweries. Thomas 
Hancock next took in hand the manufacture of diving suits and tubes for 
supplying air to the diver. In 1828 he started a factory in Paris principally 
for the manufacture of elastic webbings. 

In 1830, Hancock joined Charles Macintosh and Co., still, however, 
keeping up his place in London. During the next few years other people 
started experimenting with the manufacture of rubber articles. 

The one disadvantage of the waterproof articles manufactured by 
Hancock and Macintosh was, that they would not stand the extremes of 
heat and cold. In 1832 a German chemist, Ludersdorf, discovered that 
sulphur mixed with rubber dissolved in turpentine took away the viscosity 
but he does not seem to have gone further ip the matter, 
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It was an American, Nelson Goodyear, who first solved the great 
secret of how to produce rubber articles which would keep their nature in 
the extremes of heat and cold. Goodyear’s partner, Nathaniel Hayward, 
accidentally dropped on a heated stove some rubber mixed sulphur, ai d 
afterwards noticed how the sulphur was taken up by the rubber, which itself 
became elastic and kept its nature when afterwards exposed to the sun’s 
rays. This was in 1839. Goodyear saw the possibilities of this discovery 
and further developed it. He had already been experimenting with rubber 
dissolved in alcohol, and in 1836 had secured a contract from the U. S. 
Government for waterproof mail bags, which, however, had been found 
useless at high temperatures. Goodyear finally took out an American patent 
in 1844 for his vulcanising process. 

In the meantime, however, Hancock had in 1843 taken out a British 
patent for practically the same process, so that when in 1847 the Hayward 
Rubber Company of America started importing rubber overshoes into the 
country, they were challenged by Charles Macintosh, who stated they were 
infringing Hancock’s patent. The matter was, however, arranged amicably 
by Macintosh granting the American firm an exclusive right to sell in this 
country overshoes of their own manufacture. 

1846 Alexander Parkes took out a patent for the cold cure of vulcanis¬ 
ation process, which consists in immersing rubber in a solution of sulphur, 
chloride, and carbon bisulphide. This process showed that heat was not 
necessary for the vulcanisation of rubber. 

Rubber at this lime was replacing leather for many purposes. In 
addition to the uses already mentioned it was now being used for steam 
valves, for door springs, for railway buffers and also for rollers for printing. 
It now came into use for carriage tyres, and in 1850 Lt. Halkett, of the 
Royal Navy, brought out his rubber collapsible boat, which is still used by 
many a yachtsman. The use of rubber for manufacturing purposes was 
now becoming very wide-spread, and during the next 30 years new factories 
were springing up. 

In 1886 a patent was granted for printing patterns on the rubber face 
of faced cloth, and about the same time a process was brought out to get rid 
of the smell from waterproof cloth, which had prevented the Macintosh from 
being very largely used. These two processes brought the waterproof 
garment into much wider use, more especially for ladies, who up to this 
time had not been specially catered for. 

About this time also the bicycle was becoming pop ular, and the manu¬ 
facture of bicycle tyres gave a further impetus to the rubber trade. This 
was further strengthened by the introduction of the pneumatic lyre by 
Michelin and Dunlop. 

The great development in electricity for lighting and power purposes 
also created great demands for rubber for insulating purposes. 

Next came the great development in the use of motor cars,which made 
a further demand on the rubber industry; in fact with the lowering in price 
of motor cars, which brought them into popular use all over the world, and 
the resultant demands for tyres, the demands for raw rubber had become 
great, and was increasing so rapidly, that in the beginning of 1910, there 
was a temporary shortage of supply, which with the help of speculation 
sent up the price of Para rubber in less then 18 months from 2s. 9^^. to 12s. 
per lb. 
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The following figures will serve to show the great increase in the demand 
for rubber. In 1830 the total export of rubber from America was 25 tons. 
In 1850 this had grown to 750 tons. In 1870,1,500 tons. For the season 
1900—>1901 the receipts of rubber of Pari alone was 27,600 tons, whilst in 
1910—1911 the receipts of Pard was 37,500 tons. Besides this increasing 
quantities were being exported from Africa and from the Eastern planta* 
tions. 

Plantation Rubber ,—It was in June 1876, that the first supply of 
Hevea seeds was introduced into England, Mr. Wickham having collected 
them in the Amazon Valley on behalf of the Indian Government. A few 
weeks later, 7,000 seedling Hevea plants, grown from these seeds at Kew, 
were sent to the Eastern tropic Botanic Gardens mostly to Ceylon. To 
show what bearing the plantations will have on the rubber market in the 
near future, the amounts of rubber exported from there during the last few 
years have been as follows1908, 2,500 tons ; 1909, 4,600 tons; 1910, 
7,050 tons ; 1911, 12,000 tons .—Journal of the Chemical Industry, 

Ceara Rubber In Uganda and Nyaealand. 

Thanks to Mr, Samuel Simpson, who, after taking up the reins as 
Director of Agriculture at Entebbe, Uganda, kindly sent us their last 
Agricultural report, we are able to give the following particulars of Ceara 
planting in that Protectorate. The total area planted with this variety is 
given as 17 acres, of which 13 acres were planted last year (1911). The 
oldest trees were planted 13 x 13 in November, 1909, from seedlings four 
mouths old. The situation was rather wet, but after being drained the 
trees did very well, and a small number have been recently tapped. Those 
planted in October, 1910, at 10 x 10, have grown very well, though there is 
a great deal of difference in the size of individual trees. The average girth 
of these latter trees at 3 feet from the ground is 1*86'inches, whilst the 
largest is 16 inches, and the smallest 6 inches. 

The trees planted during last year were placed at various distances 
apart, with the object of determining the most suitable distance. One acre 
and a half was planted 12 x 12, a second one 14 x 14, whilst five acres 
went 16 X 16. All the above were planted on the square system, and a 
second plot of five acres, 16 x 16, was planted on the hexagonal system, 
which gives a more equal distribution of the trees and a greater number 
per acre than the square method. The growth of the trees all round has 
been very good, and the breakages by wind very few, and in those cases 
where the tops have been broken off a new top was speedily formed. 
Tapping was commenced on twenty trees on November 15, (1911), and 
continued to the end of December. The yield was small, but the trees were 
young, and the season not very favourable. These trees were again tapped 
in March, and gave better results; and twenty smaller trees were 
also tapped, these giving similar results to those obtained with the 
trees tapped in November and December. The method of tapping in each 
case was the “ half herring-bone to half the circumference of the trees, 
paring and pricking immediately afterwards. In the first instance the height 
tapped was 4 feet, but in the two latter cases 5 feet, the lateral cuts being 
1 foot apart at an angle of 45 ® . No chemicals were used in the first 
instance, but in the two latter instances a dilute solution of Ammonia was 
placed in the collecting cups to prevent coagulation, and gave good results. 
The trade preparation known as “ Purub” was used for coagulating. This 
also proved satisfactory, but it would be well to delay.any definite opinion 
until the rubber has been analysed. The trees which have been tapped 
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show no sign of injury through tapping, and are growing quite as 
vigorously as those which have not been tapped. The following are the 
results obtained in tabulated form. The trees ^20 in each case) were 
tapped on alternate days, say :— 


Dry rubber obtained. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5» 

(6) 

(7) 

16‘45 inch. 

Nov.—Dec. 

20 

7*625 

2*375 

10*00 

2‘50 oz. 

17-32 „ 

March 

14 

9*50 

2*00 

11*50 

4-10 „ 

15*60 „ 


12 

5*00 

1*00 

6*00 

2-50 „ 


(1) Average girth at 3 feet from ground; (2) period of tapping; (3) 
number of times tapped ; (4) total biscuit; (5) total scrap; (6) biscuit and 
scrap ; (7) average per 100 tappings. 

As the trees were planted in November, 1909, when they were four 
months old, they were nearly two and a half years old in November, 1911, 

A small number of M, dichotoma^ M. piatihyensis^ and ill. hepta- 
phylla were planted out in March, 1910, but the two latter species were 
attacked by white ants, and nearly all of them died. The AL dichotoma 
has grown very well, but it is too early to say whether it is likely to prove 
better than the ordinary type. 

Coming to another African Protectorate, that of Nyasaland, we learn 
that the cultivation of Ceara rubber is receiving more attention than 
formerly. Thus reports Mr.Stewart McCall in his report issued as Director 
of Agriculture. Whilst this rubber has been grown in most parts of the 
Protectorate, it makes satisfactory growth only in rich soil with good rain¬ 
fall, and is quite unsuitable for light, sandy soils, found in districts with a 
rainfall under 40 inches unless planted along streams or on alluvial flats 
near the river where the roofs can reach water. A humid atmosphere 
evidently is found favourable in Nyasaland for Ceara, both from point of 
growth and the future life of the trees under “ tap.” Hot, dry weather, it is 
found, prevents the proper healing of the delicate cortical tissue exposed by 
the tapping knife. It has been noticed that those trees always recover best 
which have been tapped during the wet season, or in the early part of the 
dry months. On this account it is dangerous to continue tapping far into 
the dry season. 

West Nyasa and south-east M’lange are said to be the most suitable 
districts for Ceard, although, the report adds, good rubber can also be grown 
in selected places throughout the Shire Highlands and on the Upper River ; 
bnt planters are warned against laying down this rubber on an extensive 
scale until further particulars are forthcoming regarding yields, the life of 
the tree, &c. 

As leading that way, it is worth carefully noting that in the experimental 
gardens at Zomba some 200 trees, which have now been tapped for three 
years, have made a perfect recovery. As Zomba is by no means a rubber 
district it is anticipated that, with care as to time of tapping and the methods 
employed, Ceard will prove a commercial success in West Nyasa ^nd the 
M’lange District. 

A word of warning, however, is put forth against a tendency to plant in 
all parts of the Protectorate with a view of increasing the value of estates. 
When this is done, we are told, the expense is not justified, for the trees are 
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only suitable for cutting down, as their growth does not warrant the expendi¬ 
ture of keeping them sufficiently clean to prevent bush fires from entering 
the plantations. Again, a considerable area that would have been very 
suitable for cotton and tobacco, if green manure has been put under 
rubber, for which, on account of the situation, soil and climatic conditions, 
it was utterly unsuited, and so no good was obtained from the money 
invested. Under such conditions the trees have the appearance of strugg¬ 
ling for sheer existence, and show no chance of ever producing rubber on a 
profitable basis. When these mistakes are made, the best thing to do is to 
recognise that it is a mistake and to remove the Ceara trees, plough up the 
land, and sow with green manures for a season, and then plant rotation 
crops of tobacco and cotton. * 

Most crops should be planted at Increasingly wide spaces as the soil 
grows richer, so as to allow the trees room to expand, as they will do 
when well fed; but with Ceara, at any rate in Nyasaland, the tendency is 
to plant the rubber closer than hitherto, so that now considerable areas 
are planted 9 x 9 (to the acre), when the soil is. rich enough to bear so 
large a number to the acre, but to expand to 12 x 12. and even 15 x 15 
(302 and 193 tress to the acre) for poorer soils. The closer planting is 
considered to probably be a good practice when possible, as the continuous 
overhead shade protects the soil and the delicate cortical tissue from the 
direct rays of the sun, and tends to help make it possible to continue tap¬ 
ping further into the dry season. 

Ceard rubber, Mr. McCall tells us, can be tapped very early in 
Nyasaland without bad effects, and, although it is generally considered that 
the rubber from young trees is inferior on account of the high percentage 
of resin, latices from two-to three-year-old trees in the Melange District 
are producing rubber which is selling at only a few pence below the best 
Para, When preparing such rubber the great secret is the use of plenty 
of water, and adequately and thoroughly washing the rubber before rolling 
it out into biscuits. 

During the tapping season in the M’lange District each tapper with 
his assisting boys brought in J Ib. dry rubber daily from 2i-years-old Ceard, 
at a cost in labour of 3if., equal to Is, per lb. for cost of collection. This 
was from a small area of 540 trees, planted 9 x 9, of which only 270 trees 
were considered large enough for tapping. As each man and boy had 90 
trees for their task, it took three pairs to tap the 270 trees, which were 
tapped on each alternate day in groups of 45. As regards yields, Mr. McCall 
reports that he saw the returns weighed for some weeks, and found that they 
averaged a little over i lb. dry rubber daily from 45 trees. Such a return, 
it is reckoned, would work out at about 5 to 6 oz. dry rubber a year in six 
months’ tapping, after which the trees are left until the next tapping season. 
At the conclusion of his remarks op Ceard rubber, Mr. McCall states that 
he believes this rubber will prove a paying crop when planted in the right 
district, but that he does n^t consider it suitable for general cultivation 
throughout the Protectorate. The following measurements are worth 

noting:— 

Measurement of Ceara trees^ .3i years old^ in WeslNyasaDis* 
trict, planted 

Average girth of 101 trees at 3 feet from ground... 19*43 inch. 

Girth of best tree ... . ..» ... 30, , „ 

Girth of worst tree ... ... ^ ...13 „ 
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^Measurement of Ceard trees, H years old, in West Nyasa Dis¬ 
trict, planted 10 x 10. 

Average girth of 105 trees at 3 feet from ground... 10*66 inch. 

Girth of best tree ... ... ... 17 „ 

Girth of worst tree ... ... ... 8 „ 

The total area planted by Europeans with Ceard is given as 7,542 acres 
in 1911, against 4,403 acres in 1910. The estimated crop from the Blantyre 
District, 3,646 acres planted, was 4,470 lbs. for 1911, whilst Zomba, with 
1,345 acres, was expected to yield 500 lbs. last year- 

In the general remarks added by Mr. E. N. Davy, the Government 
Agriculturist, we learn that the rubber planted in 1909 has generally made 
fair growth, the plants propagated from cuttings maintaining a superiority 
over seedlings, whether the latter were raised at stake or transplanted. 
The plants required frequent pruning in order to produce clean steins six 
or more feet high. An experiment in germinating Ceard seeds has yielded 
a curious result. Six hundred seeds were divided into six sections and 
sown in January, 1910, one batch of seeds being untreated, whilst the 
remainder had been soaked in water for periods varying from one to five 
weeks previous to soaking. Twenty per cent, of the dry seeds germinated 
within three weeks, but the remainder, together with all soaked seeds, 
remained dormant until December, 1910, when the seeds in the various 
sections germinated simultaneously to the extent of 95 per cent.; thus show¬ 
ing that soaking the seeds in water does not always expedite germination. 

Of the other Manihots, M. dichotoma produced a fair c»*op of seeds, 
which were planted out biit the germination was far from satisfactory. The 
growth made has been fair, but the trees are not yet large enough for tapp¬ 
ing. M, piauhyensis {known locally as Reinanso) ripened a few seeds only. 
The plants have made comparatively little growth, and would appear to 
reach their maximum height in three years.— Tropical Life, 

The Manuring of Rubber Trees. 

The following is an abstract, in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Intelligence and of Plant Diseases, July 1912, of a paper by 
E. de Wildenian in Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha foe March 15, 
1912, p. 6037 

It has been demonstrated that the use of a certain amount of manure 
is necessary for the successful growing of rubber trees. Some chemical 
compounds not only exert a favourable action on the development of the 
trees, but also on the yield of latex. Thus it appears from various experi¬ 
ments, which, however, are not completely conclusive, that nitrate of soda 
increases the flow of latex and the proportion of rubber. 

At Hawaii some manihots were manulred with nitrate of soda buried to 
a depth of 4 inch j. The experiment was conducted with three lots of 
manihots. The first was kept as control, the second was manured With i lb. 
of the salt per tree and the third 4 lb. per tree. The control trees yielded 
during the experiment 1 to 2 oz. of dry rubber each; those of the second lot 
1 to 3 oz., and those of the third lot 2 to 3 oz. per tree. The effects of the 
nitrate begin to show after forty-eight hours. (See Agricultural News, 
Vol. X, p. 265). M. E. Lierke has demonstrated that potash plays a most 
important part in furthering the development of Heveas, but it must ajso 
be borne in mind that manures, and especially potash, seem to favour tile 
development of plant parasites also. 
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Among the rubber growers in the East, lime as a manure raises at 
present the greatest interest. The value of lime must be considered ac¬ 
cording to the soil in which the trees are grown. In the Middle East the 
soil is peaty, clayey or sandy. In peat soils deep drainage is advisable, 
after which the soil must be allowed to dry and then it is limed in order to 
neutralise its acidity. Clay soils improve physically after the addition of 
lime ; they are easier to till and do not crack after prolonged drought. In 
sandy soils lime improves the cohesion. .Lime acts also directly as plant 
food; it prevents the development of the weeds which infest acid soils, 
and its application may also become necessary after the repeated use of 
other manures, such as sulphate of ammonia, kainit, and superphosphates 
which, in the long run, produce a certain amount of acidity in the soil. 

Lime further stops the development of fungi which produce root rot, and 
especially of Fames scwii^os^/is, which causes serious inpiry to Heveas. 

It is recommended to slake quicklime with water, allowing it to turn to 
a dry powder, and then to spread it broadcast at the rate of about 5 cwt. 
per acre, and at least four times as much on peat or clay. 

Experiments conducted in tropical regions where the rainfall is 
abundant show that it is preferable to apply lime and the other manures 
during the relatively dry season. 

In the Malay States the following formula is recommended :— 


Slaked lime 
Basic slag 

Sulphate of ammonia... 
Sulphate of Potash ... 
or kainit 

or chloride of potash 


Quantity per acre. 



4 to 1 ton 
350 lbs. 
150 „ 
100 „ 
400 „ 
100 „ 


Instead of salts df ammonia, castor oil, linseed, cotton seed, earth nut, 
(groubd nut) or Hevea seed cake may be given, and guano may be used 
instead of basic slag. 


Most crops grown between the Hevea trees appear to retard their 
development and diminish the yield of rubber. Tapioca (cassava), sugar¬ 
cane, and pine-apples exhaust the soil considerably; coffee and cacao are 
not so harmful, especially if the plants are kept at a sufficient distance. 

There is a good deal to be said both in favour of and against the use of 
artificials or of green manures, and the planter must judge according to his 
special conditions and decide which type of manuring may be most useful, 
or whether he may not preserve and improve the fertility of the soil by 
‘clean weeding,’ and sterilize its surface by the heat of the sun. This last 
method naturally requires a great amount of careful labour which cannot 
always be given .—The Agricultural News. 


Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd.^ Madras, inform us that they have 
rfeUeived a cablegram from their Works in England advising an advance on 
the current prices of all Jackson’s Patent Tea Machinery, which they 
manufacture. 

The increase is dTie to the excessive rise in all raw materials and the 
enhanced tates for skilled labour now ruling at home. 

Revised catalogues and Price Lists are being published and will be 
circulated as soon as possible. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(li^COr^PORATEI).) 

CORRESPONDSNCE. 

Kalisyndikat, G. M. 13. H., 

The Secretary, Berlin, October 21st, 1912. 

U. P* A. S. I, 

Dear Sir.—We beg respectfully to inform you that Mr. Paul Friedri- 
chsen, the former Manager of our Propaganda Offices in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies has been appointed to oiir Head Office here and that 
Mr. R, Birnie, M.A., B. Sc., from Scotland, has been selected to succeed 
Mr. Friedrichsen in India. 

We take the opportunity of thanking you for the courtesy shown to Mr. 
Friedrichsen and for the confidence placed in him during his stay in India 
and we trust you will extend the same towards his successor, who is expected 
to. sail for India about the latter half of November. 

As formerly, our Agricultural Office will be located in Bangalore. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

Kalisyndikat, G. M. B. H., 

Agricultiire-Abteilung. 

A Warning. 

One Abraham, East Indian, with capital character and letter to show he 
had recruited for Malaya, wrote asking for work and then came to Estate 
said he had been recommended to try self by a Police Superintendent. 

Got Rs.50 to run ro!ind and see what he could do. Later wired for 
funds from Mysore. Got a half of what he "wanted on executing Bond 
before a Sub-Judge. He then began to show his activity by wiring and 
writing from Kolar, Villapurain, Hindapur, &c,, always the one theme coolies 
ready—cash needed j and this was all managed by him while sitting with 
his family at Kolar. Telegrams and letters were forwarded through relation 
or Station Masters. 

I SQUt an absolutely trustworthy man with Rs.300 more after arranging 
a meeting with Mr. Abraham in Bangalore, to pay rail, &c., on seeing the 
coolies; he was on different excuses taken to Kolar and Hindapur where 3 
East Indians and others eased my man of his money by threats of violence, 
and his watch (which as it did not go) was returned. My man was then 
taken to Hindapur as it was necessary to send me a telegram, which was to 
the effect “ 32 coolies have^ gone on to yours am going Salem.” At the 
same time a tdegfaiii was sent to Station Master, Salem, ** send all wires 
and letters to Kolar,” and now I am awaiting Police developments. Not an 
^nna has ever been advanced that 1 can learn.—Hr W. R, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
South Travanoope Planters’ Assooiation. 

If. 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly Meeting held in the Club^ 
Quilofh on Saturday^ November 9th, 1912, 

Present.—M r. J. Stewirt (in the Chair), Messrs. J*. S‘. Valentine* j. H. 

Parkinson, L. G. Knight, Mitchell and A. W, Leslie, (Hono¬ 
rary Secretary.) Visitor :—Mr. A. F. Macdonald. 

L The Minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. ^ / 

2. Sri Mnlam Assembly. —It was proposed by Mr. Valentine and 
seconded by the Chairman that Mr. J. B. Cook be asked to represent this 
Association as their delegate at the forthcoming assembly.—Carried. 

3. Cooly Rates. —After some discussion it was resolved that a general 
understanding by the members present for a combination to adhere to the 
present rates. 

4. WxJste Lands. —Resolved: “That the Honorary Secretary -write 
Government that “ Persons or Companies who hold properties or land within 
the Reserve should be allowed to extend their property by taking up land 
adjoining, by purchase, at the upset price, and to the extent of say 30%.” 

5. European Ward. — Resolved “That the Honorary Secretary be 
asked to remind Government of the urgent necessity for the completion of 
the European ward proposed to be added to the Quilon Hospital.*’ 

6. Post Office and Mails.—Mt. H, W. Heberden’s letter dated 17th 
October read as follows :— 

Shaliacary Estate. Punalur P. O., 17/10/1912, 

The Honorary Secretary, 

South Travancore Planters’ Association. 

Dear Sir,— I enclose letter from Punalur Post Master which explains 
why Ceylon letters and papers are always a day late. 

Will you kindly write the Post Master-General and try and get mails 
brought up by the 11 a.m. train from Maniachy as was previously done? 
This train also could well take letters to Quilon from intermediate stations 
which is not now being done. Our mail service here is a disgrace at pre¬ 
sent, and I think you will agree with me that it is quite time we unanimously 
complained. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. H. HEBERDEN. 

And the following explanation dated 16th October from the Sub-Post Master^ 
Punalur, to Mr. Heberden was read 

Post Ofi-tcf. 

From the Sub-Post Master, Punalur, 

To H, W. Heberden, Esq.„Shaliacary, 

’ Punalur, 16/10/1912. 

Sir,—Your letter of date, the morning train from Shencottah does not 
bring any mails from Sheqeottah to Punalur. The evening train whieb 
reaches Punalur i\i 3 p.m. brings mails ffoin Sbeqeottah, Kalthuritty and; all 
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places beyond Shcncottah, The Ceylon newspapers, etc., which formerly 
arrived by 6 rp.in. Mail now come by the 3 p.m.- has been discontinued 
$orne months back. The Ceylon newspaper coming in your bag to day has 
be^n posted at Colombo *on the 14th. It reached Tuticorin on the morning 
of 15th. It could not catch the Mail which reached here at 3 p.m. on 15th 
for by the time it reaches Maniyachi, the train for Punalur has already left, 
so that the newspaper remained at Maniyachi and catches the train only 
to-day which arrives Punalur at 3 p.m. It is delivered to you to-morrow 
17/10/12. Formerly this newspaper arriving at Tuticorin the next morning 
would come here directly the same evening and be delivered to you one day 
earlier. 

(Signed) . 

^ Sub’J^ost Master* 

' It was then resolved : “ That the Honorary Secretary forward a copy 
of the above correspondence to the Post Master-General and at the saine 
tin’ll point out the great inconvenience caused by this unnecessary delay in 
the transit of Colombo mail.s.’* 


Government Gazette. —Resolved: “That the Honorarv S(*crotary 
send subscriptions for the Travancore Government Gazette to be taken in 
annually.” 


This being all the business, the Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chair. 


(Signed) A. W, LESLIE, 

Hon* Secretary* 


TEA FOR THE WOUNDED. 

Lnmman A.ssociation’s Gift to Field Hospitals. 

Times of Ceylon Office, 27, Mincing Lane. London, 

November 7th, 9-35 a.m; 

The Indian Tea Association is sending a gift of 1,000 pounds weight of 
tea to the Red Cross and Cresent Societies working in the Turkish and 
Balkan field hospitals.—I/ic Wcekty Times of Ceylon. 


Kotmale Planters* Association. 

Coast Rccrnitinil-—ThQ Chairman brought to the notice of members 
th U instances of kidnapping of minors for recruitment as coolies had been 
brought before the authorities in India and in a certain case had restilted 
in a sentence of six months’ hard labour, and that the Magistrate had 
caused a circular to bo issued throughout the cooly districts.—7/ic Weekly 
Times of Ceylon* 


Tea*—In sympathy with the keen demand for China tea this past* 
season the export of scented capers to London shows an increase on that 
of the previous year, although shipments of Kooloo to the colonies. are 
smaller. The-cost of the leaf and scenting flower was higher than in the 
previous year ,—Diplomatic and Consular Reports^ CJtina. Report for 
the year 1911 ou the Trade of Canton^ - 
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NILOIRI NOl^BS. 

In District like this where the conditions are so varied It is difficult 
to give an exact idea of the conditions of weather and crops as a whole/and 
so these notes must be taken merely as an average indication. ^ ^ ' 

Weather .—^The S. W. Monsoon started early but was weak durii)g* th? 
latter part of June and July, and in August there was a complete of 

about three weeks of fine weather; this break, with occasional showers 
lasted in some parts up to the 10th September. From this date to the end 
of October there was good North East rain, and after another short fine 
spell rain has now set in again. Taken all round it has been a grand plaptj 
ing season. Tea has been flushing well, and the distribution of rain should 
prove beneficial to the quality of coffee. 

Tea is booming^ and Nilgiri E'^tates have been realizing remarkably 
good prices. This encouragement has caused renewed activity in extending 
the Tea area of the district, and it seems likely that Tea will oust Coffee 
from its position as the premier product of the district in the near future, 
as it has already done in the Wynaad. 

Coffee .—This of-late-years-much-despised product is in a very strong 
position as far as prices are concerned, but the pity of it is that many 
Estates have been severely weakened by Green Hug and the many evils 
that have followed in its wake, and there are but few that are bearipg crops. 
In parts, though the yields expected are still very good, in spite of reduced 
estimates, especially round Coonoor and Kartairy, and with Coffee now selling 
at Rs.57 to Rs.58 ex curing per cwt., these estates will show remarkably 
useful profits. The great feature of this season has been the diminished 
activity of Green Bug early in the year, and is being kept in check by the 
early June rains, so that now the amount of bug alive is practically nil every¬ 
where. All estates that have been kept in fair order are looking healthier 
than they have for years. 

Of Rubber one hears but little as most of the district is too high in 
elevation for it to do well. Some estates are in tapping, but the yield is not 
generally good. 

Labour .—What would happen in this district if it were not for the 
fairly abundant supply of locals ” is diflicnlt to imagine, and even as it is 
the ^nch is beginning to be felt on a number of Estates. Still many planters 
seem to be fighting shy of facing the Labour problem by doing something 
instead of eternally talking. Apparently the Labour Committee are mark¬ 
ing time as most of the District Associations are so reluctant to give definite 
opinions as regards the latest Registration Scheme. 

The Experimental Plot which has been started seems to have resulted 
in some want of cohesion between the local Planters and the Scientific Officer. 
This is a poor state of affairs for a start, and what will happen later on 
goodness only knows, and most planters round here appear to care less I 
Under the circumstances it seems to be a pity it was ever started. How¬ 
ever it is to be hoped that it will justify its existence at some future date. 
When expert opinions differ it is hard to come to a conclusion. One expert 
avers that the land is too steep to ever be able to do good work. His 
neighbour declares it to be the most suitable spot in the district. One 
expert maintains it was started for one special object, others disagree as 
to the primary object of the plot. In the meantime no definite scheme of 
work has been formulated, or at least nothing that anyone knows anything 
about. It is about time for the U. P. A. S. L executive to. step in and 
arrange what is to be done and under whose control, 

17th Njpvemberi 191^. 
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TEA. 

Market Position and PiH>speots. 

Since the last notes were made, for publication much that is of 
moment to the tea trade and deserving of notice and comment, has hap>^ 
pened. On that occasion the change which had taken place in the condi* 
tions that had so long prevailed was recorded and emphasised—a change 
from supplies of doubtful sufficiency to abundance; a change from some¬ 
what inflated quotations for common tea to a reasonable price, with its 
invariable accompaniment of increased demand for the flner qualities : and 
a change from a stock too low for the trade’s convenience and security to 
one some 20,000,000 lbs. heavier. The probable effect of these changed 
conditions was discussed, and for reasons given the conclusion was reached 
that in existing circumstances what had occurred was the best thing that 
could happen in the general interests of producers, the trade and con¬ 
sumers. The position and probable policy of importers were examined, and 
while it was recognised that the Ceylon growers would pursue their usual 
course of freely selling, but would soon have much less to offer, it was 
suggested—upon information about the crop possessed—that the Indian 
producers would have to sell for six months at an average rate of 50,000 
chests per week. 

The sequel was interesting. It disclosed a difference of opinion as to 
the need for this being done and the wisdom of it, but our estimate could 
not be reduced—indeed, it was only 2,500 chests per week more than the 
average of the six months’corresponding sales in 1911-12—and now it is 
necessary to extend it a little, and, with knowledge that Indian’s output may 
be so good as to give 20,000,000 lbs. increase upon the previous crop, to 
anticipate weekly auctioii$ averaging 55,000 chests of Indian tea alone, 
unless some of the large growers follow the good example set at the begin¬ 
ning of 1909 by the Dooars Company and three others, and dispose of a 
large portion of their crops for forward delivery by private contract. How 
will the market stand such an ample supply, and what will be the price of 
tea three months hence ? No one can answer these questions, because the 
result will be greatly influenced by the quantity that Ceylon succeeds in 
contributing; by the Bank Kate; the experience to be gained as the weeks 
pass as to the extent to which our home and foreign trade expands with 
cheaper tea and plenty of it, and as to the quantity deflected from London 
by direct purchases made in Calcutta and Colombo or through tranship¬ 
ment. 

Uncertainty as to the future of prices is enhanced by what has been 
taking place in the London market during the last six weeks. All the Ceylon 
and lava tea that could be marketed has been promptly offered at auction ; 
the Indian growers have sold at the rate of 59,000 chests per week: the 
buyers have been called upon to handle and finance more than ever before; 
their physical powers and time, as well as their means, have been severely 
tried yet up to the end of last week there has been a sustained and brisk 
competition, with a frequent tendency for prices to improve. In the mean¬ 
time, there has been no more than a very small increase in deliveries for 
export to give encouragement, nor such an improvement in quality as to 
attract bpyers, except in some of the receipts froin Ceylon. What is the 
.explanation of a market and prices so such stronger than some of the 
importers and their brokers expected? 

Inquiry into the reason of the confidence shown by the buyers at large 
W iatcresting diversity of opinion. It is thought by some to be 
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due to an extensive business done by the wholesale traders with their retail 
custcuners in town and country, who have been “ stocking up,” mindful of 
their recent disagreeable experience, when they had too little—and it is true 
that whenever the retailers are buying freely from dealers aftd blenders 
there is activity in Mincing Lane; by others it is thought that the buyers 
do not consider the crop of such poor quality as it was announced to be 
beforehand, and find it good enough for their purpose and cheap; some 
suppose that the buyers, who see that China supplies are reduced and 
limited, are apprehensive that Ceylon shipments may fall back to the 1910 
level, and that they will not nearly reach the dimensions of the last four 
months of 1911, when an unexpected addition of about 8,000,000 lbs. was 
made; and there are others who think that the market has been influenced 
by the rumours circulated for a while that the Indian crop had received a 
check and that no great increase from that source could be relied upon. • 

The last explanation deserves looking into, because it implies that the 
market has been propped up and has stood upon an insecure foundation, 
which we do not believe to be the case. The smaller buyers, both for home 
trade and export, have always been liable to be moved and influenced by 
such reports, but useful as these buyers are, they no longer have, the power 
of affecting the trend of prices, which now depends upon the action of a 
comparatively few large operators, perhaps a round dozen all told, embrac¬ 
ing the largest of the wholesale dealers, blenders, packet companies, multi- 
pleshop owners, caterers and co-operative societies. Their stake in the tea 
trade is so large that they have their own sources of information ; they are 
fully informed respecting crops, exports and prospects, and their continuous 
support to the London market is alone competent to keep a sustained move¬ 
ment going through several consecutive weeks. This support has been 
given, and with full knowledge of the position and outlook. 

Has any probable explanation been overlooked ? There seems to be 
one; it will sound extravagant, perhaps, to those to whom the idea has 
never occurred, yet there is mueh to be said for it, and no suggestion need 
be brushed aside that may help to explain why tea remains so near to the 
level of the average price ruling during the last two years, when by reason 
of the complete change in the statistical position, and the alleged inferiority 
of so much of the supply, none but the very best ought to be worth its 
present value—theoretically, that is to say. The explanation we offer is 
that no comparison between this year’s prices and those of the last eighteen 
months or two years is valid, because it was only through quite exceptional 
circumstances that tea did not advance many pence per lb. higher than it 
actually touched. There were times when the position was such that if tea 
had been coffee, sugar, cotton or any article in which there are “ terifl 
markets ” and facilities for speculation, it might have easily been cornered 
by one or two bold operators and a new level of price created—for a time 
only, to be sure, yet so high as to make our present quotations seem quite 
low. It was well for all concerned that nothing of the sort occurred, as 
there is nothing that the tea trade dreads more than sudden or severe 
fluctuations cau.sed by the activities of speculators ; nothing that the wisest 
amongst its leading men in the past have more regularly discouraged. To 
this freedom from speculation was added the resisting power against rising 
prices that the tea buyers have always shown they can exercise, ^nd the 
care taken by responsible writers, who knew what a strained position existed^ 
not to say more about it than was necessary at the time, * 

It can now be said that an actual scarcity of tea was in sight a year ago, 
and it iSd to the value of the Common tea essential to retallere ieverywbere, 
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because it is the cheapest and most demanded by the public, being raised 
above the point touched for about ten years. Gradually there came into 
view China*? increase of 10,000,00 lbs, in its exports, the enlarged supply 
from Ceylon already referred to, and Java’s addition of above 1,000,000 lbs. 
per month to its former output; the buyers kept their heads and their 
money, and by working on the smallest possible stocks they pulled through a 
most.difficult situation. How are they situated now ? 

- 'Hieir position and the general outlook seem to be entirely reversed, yet 
so fair tfeey appear to regard it with composure ; possibly because the lowered 
price of common tea promises to make trade larger and more profitable; 
possibly^although it will sound like a paradox—because the heavy selling 
by importers inspires confidence. Long observation, however, has taught 
that teabuyers are nervous and shy when producers hold back supplies from 
the market, but operate with confidence when they do the reverse and let 
them out freely, as they are doing now. Interest in the market’s develop¬ 
ment will quicken as each week passes ; receipts from India during the next 
six weeks must be heavy, and the stocks may seem unusually large in 
December; the slack time at the turn of the year will be approaching, when 
tea traders have other things to attend to. and the buyers would like the 
sellers to give them three or four weeks’ rest while they prepare for the 
activities of the new year. A somewhat trying time may possibly be in store 
for those who have nothing but low grade tea to sell, but if they have to pass 
through it the position of every other branch and department of the industry 
and of the trade will be rendered more secure and the way be prepared for 
a free and elastic market in the coming year.— Financial Times, 25th 
October, 1912,— Indian Planters^ Gazette and Sporting News, 


A New Cover Crop, 

The following is taken from the first number of the Agricultural 
Bulletin of the Federated Malay States, which is a new publication 
issued by the Department of Agriculture of the Federated Malay States 
and the Planters’ Association of Malaya. The plant referred to is closely 
related to the plant called the yam bean (I)olichos Lahlab) in the West 
Indies;— 

- During, the past eighteen months seeds of some thirty varieties of 
plants have been procured from India, Philippine Islands, Barbados, 
Antigua, etc., for the.purpose of attempting to secure a cover crop for this 
country which would fulfil the necessary requirements. After a long series 
of experiments I have come to the conclusion that one of the cover crops 
that may possibly meet with success is Horse Gram Dolichos biflorus, 

Dolichos belongs to the family of the Leguminosae and is either Sub¬ 
erect or twining in habit. It is largely cultivated in South India and is 
wild in the Himalayas. It is stated that on the plains of India this pulse 
is grown either as a green manure or as a cattle food and fodder, and that 
f^w Indian crops are perhaps more valuable in this respect than the horse 
gram, especially when grown as a green manure. Its great value in this 
respect lies in its power, in common with othor leguminous plants, of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen in the soil through the agency of bacteria contained 
in the root nodules and by so doing it increases the fertility of the soil and 
indirectly the growth of the rubber growing amongst it. Being a close- 
growing, dense shading plant it keeps the surface 6oil damp and prevents it 
from being baked by the heat of the sura.— Agricultural New^, 
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COFFEE. 

ColfM Estimates should be Reduoed« 

Sao Paulo Crop will not exceed 10,000,000 Bags. 

Frost Does Severe Damage—Danger of Very High Prices—Shipping Subsidy 

Situation—Financial Problems Connected with Coffee Valorization. 

Rio De Janeiro, October, 22.—Reports are now coming in with regard 
to the damage that has been done to the coffee crops by the recent frost. 
First of all, to take the State of Sao Paulo, it would now seem reasonable 
that former estimates should be materially reduced; the growing crop, it is 
thought, will not nearly reach 11,500,000 bags, while the probabilities are 
that it will not exceed 10,000,000 bags. 

The damage done by the frost was varying in degree. Thus a large 
number of young trees have been killed; other trees have been scorched 
and will not bear next season; while others, again have been, as it were, 
burned and will not bear for two seasons. It will thus be seen that the 
frost is far-reaching in its effects and will have its influence not only on the. 
growing crop, but on two future crops into the bargain. 

In the State of Minas the frost was also severe and a good deal of 
damage was done, though so far no estimates are to hand on which any 
reliable statements can be based. 

In Parama, where there has been a great deal of new planting the young 
trees have suffered terribly, and in many cases whole batches have been 
killed. 

The danger now would seem to be that prices will be pushed so high 
that consumption may be seriously affected. 

The weather is warmer, and if there is no more frost the second flowcr« 
ing, now on, may set and finally ripen. The conditions do not indicate more 
frost, but it is impossible to say, as it is not yet too late for a further heavy 
fall in the temperature. 

The Finances of Sao Paulo. 

The Secretary of Finance of the State of Sao Paulo has presented a 
statement to the State Legislature dealing with the finances of the State for 
the first six months of the current year. 

He states that during the period in question revenue collected amounted 
toRs.55,905: 055$151, or ;f2,393,670. This includes ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary revenue and the surtax on coffee. The last named gave Ks.8,363 : 
148$391, or ;f557,543. The revenue for the whole year is estimated at 
Rs.69,730 : 000$000, or ;f4,648,666, so that it will be seen that^ the first six 
months have given just about half this sum. As, however, the second half 
of the year usually yields more revenue, it is reasonable to expect that the 
actual amount collected daring the fiscal year will eventually exceed esti¬ 
mates. 

Expenditure during the period is given as Rs.39,211: 9251000. or 
;C2,614,128, while the value of special credits opened was Rs.l8,338 * 
805*000, or ;f1,222,587. 

, ^ A sum of R8.24,255 : 190*000, or ;Cl|617,012, is carried forward to the 
second halL^ear,. 
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Turning to coffee, the Secretary of Slate says that the stock held by 
(loverinnont at the bogiiining of 1^12, carried forward from the year 1911, 
was 5,101,578 bags, of a value of Ks.l72,U)4: 242^000 or yjH,477,616. This 
stock still remains on the books at the end of June, as the sales made during 
the first six months of 1912 have not been deducted, owing to tlie fact that 
the product of the sale has not as yet reached the State Treasury. As a 
matter of fact, the number of bags sold in the various consuming markets 
was 700,000, the price obtained being 68,8cS0,000f., equivalent to Rs.41,328 : 
000$000, or y:2,755,200. 

The actual stock on June 30 was 4,401,578 bags, representing a value 
of Ks.149,064 : 242!!|i000, or y,9,37.616. 

According to the statement, valori/^ ition expenses still to be amortized 
amounted at the end of Jiine to K.',.61.581 : 685y)0(), or y,'K105,445. 
Deducting from this amount tlie value of the 5f. surtax collected, r/>., 
K^.8 363 : 148t^000, or ^,'554,209, there ren ains an amount of Ks.53,2l8: 
537^000, or ^.'3,547,902 to be paid off. From this may be further deducted 
the profit on the recent sales, which is put at ks.l2,()00: 0005000 or 
/.\SOO,O0(). As a result the amount actually outstanding is therefore 
Ks. 41,218 : 5375000 or ^*2,747,902. The St.ate debt on June 30th amounted 
to y,*l0,340,653.— The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Uulletui, 


Synthetic chances are poor. 

Dr. L. E. Weber, one of the most distinguished of American chemists, 
wlio for years has been interested in artificial rubber production, does not 
belicive Synthetic rubber will within the lifetime of most of ns become com¬ 
mercially possible, He made th.it coufe?.sion at the conference held in 
New York in connection with the Rubbei I'xhibition. There are obstacles 
in the way of polymerisation wliich alone make S'-nthetie rubber commerci¬ 
ally impracticable. If commcicial synthetic rubber o\('r come; ho is 
coiuinccd the ad\antagc in the fight \\ill still all be with the plantations. 

In the case of Indigo, the synthetic product had practically no eouq^etition 
to meet. The production of natur.il indigo had been carried out in the 
crudest possible fashion and the methods of obtaining the d\e from the 
plant were even more crude. For some extraordinary rc'ason, .although the 
production of this dye stuff wxs of such extreme value to the, textile industry, 
it always remained in the hands of the ignorant native. Had the same 
amount of energy and skill been applied to thc^ indigo plant that is now being 
applied to plantation rubber, the victory of sythcric indigo would still be in 
doubt.” In Dr. Weber’s opinion there .arc enormous opportunities for the 
plant physiologist in the cultivrtion and production of rubber. So far very 
little has been done in this direction .as the plantation industry is still in its 
infancy, but it seems more than probable that careful experimentation will 
devise means whereby the yield of rubber problem is more complex, but, 
said. Dr. Weber, “ this field ol inve.stig^atioii is still waiting for the pioneer 
and I cannot help feeling that the possibilities are indeed large.” By the 
time, if ever, that Synthetic rubber is able to come forward as a commercial 
proposition, science on the plantations, will have done a vast deal to destroy 
its chances of success, and Nature, by her prolific output, will have done the 
rest.— Grenier's Rubber News* 
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RUBBER. 

Mp. Baxendale on the Rubbee Industpy* 

Mr. Cyril Baxendale in an extremely interesting address on the planta¬ 
tion Rubber Industry delivered before the Rubber Conference at the New 
York Exhibition said it was remarkable, seeing how civilization is now 
dependent on plantation rubber, that the profitable cultivation of rubber 
should for years have been open to doubt. The earliest trees planted by 
Sir Hugh Low reached maturity many years before it was realised that were 
capable of yielding a sufficient quantity of latex to make regular tapping 
worth while. Mr. Baxendale’s only explanation for this is that tapping was 
relegated to the Sakeis \\ ho adopted the methods they applied to the collec¬ 
tion of wild rubber they hacked with choppers, and the results achieved 
were insufficient to tempt any capitalist to put money into the business. 
The primary knowledge of how these trees might be made profitable came 
from “our scientist friends,” said Mr. Baxendale, and Mr. H. N. Ridley’s 
appointment in 1888 as Director of the Singapore Botanic gardens was now 
considered a Red Letter day. To the brothers Kindersley belongs the 
honour of first planting rubber on a commercial scale in Malaya: they were 
followed by W. W. Bailey and others. Slow development was due to lack 
of cash, not of enterprise. It is all like a romance to-day. “ We were all 
coffee or sugar planters ” aud Mr. Baxendale, struggling for a bare, very 
bare existence. Some of us may have had the privilege of being on terms 
of a nodding acquaintance with men of means, but not many of these 
could recollect that rubber was useful for any practical purpose except 
the erasure of pencil marks.” How many of the few who had seen 
or heard of Charles Rolls travelling in a noiseless carriage preceded by a 
man with a red flag as a danger signal, realised that “ this obiect of merri¬ 
ment was the forerunner of the greatest mechanical industry of the age, or 
if they did, would not at any rate have found it a reason for supporting 
the schemes of would-be rubber planters.” 

It required a good deal of courage on the part of a few speculative or 
far sighted persons to sink a portion of their savings on the new enterprise. 
When the outside world woke up to the potentialities of rubber the boom 
probably exceeded that which heralded railway development seventy years 
ago. “It can only,” continued Mr. Baxendale “ be compared with another 
that occurred in the reign of our late Queen Anne in connection with a 
venture known as the South Sea Bubble. Well onr Bubble has since de¬ 
flected somewhat 1 am glad to say but it has not burst,” and for that we 
have to thank the planters who kept their heads in spite of somewhat 
embarrassing attentions. 

Turning to some of the reasons why Malaya has attracted more support 
for rubber growing, Mr. Baxendale mentioned first its regular rainfall. “ It 
is commonly said that there are two reasons in that country. One is the 
wet and the other the d—d wet season.” In J4 years on the Jugra Estate 
be has never known a month without rain. Monthly shortages in outputs 
are sometimes attributed to drought, but according to Mr. Baxendale M.alay 
has yet to experience the true meaning of the word “ drought.** There are 
few days in the year when it is too wet to work and that of course gives 
Malaya a great advantage over Brazil. As for health, there has been con¬ 
siderable change for the better, and if many of the plantations cab ha**d[y 
yet be described as health resorts, improvement continues under the influ¬ 
ence of medical discoveries. Mr. Baxendale paid a compliment to the over¬ 
worked and not over-paid Survey Department. Rent and Export Duty have 
driven a certain amount of capital to Java and Sumatrai but the success of 
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the rubber industry is largely due to the confidence inspired by the existence 
of and absolutely honest and conscientious public service, “ J ndging by 
past experience in time of adversity we may reasonably expect that if our 
burdens become too grievous to be borne, we shall obtain the relief necessary 
to meet the stress of competition.** Dealing with planting and cultivation, 
Mr. Baxendale said that “from time to time there crops up something almost 
as bad as weeds.’* He referred to the “ wearisome controversy ” as to the 
desirability or otherwise of allowing grass to grow or of cultivating 
some cover plant which will extinguish weeds, “ I have experimented 
with small areas under grass but the results have not shaken my belief in 
clean weeding, to be followed by digging or ploughing whenever there is a 
sufficiency of funds and labour. With a sufficient supply of the sinews of 
war, the planter can hold his own and after three or four years, aided by 
the shade then afforded by his trees, he becomes master of the situation.” 
With the longed for harvest come thoughts of the factory. “ When I started 
tapping, the word factory had not been invented in this connection. I 
began by settling the latex in my washing basin, rolling the rubber with a 
beer bottle (an empty one) and dried it on the verandah. Then acting 
under strong domestic pressure I moved the scene of operations to the 
stables and carried on there initil there was no room for the horse. Next I 
built a little shed and bought a hand mangle. The next move was to the 
factory of to day.” 

There were many other illuminating items in Mr. Baxendale’s excellent 
address. Speaking of cost of production, which high salaries of superin¬ 
tendents and high wages of coolies have swollen he said it seemed to him 
only right and proper that those responsible for supervision should enjoy 
some of the fruits of the industry when the industry could well afford it. In 
estimating yields, calculations should be based upon the yield per acre. A 
well-known botanist who studied the Hevea in its native land used to urge 
us strongly to plant at 40 x 40, t. e, 27 trees to the acre. If Mr. Baxendale 
had taken the advice he found that he would have harvested less than half 
the quantity of rubber he has obtained from a given area. As for labour 
prospects, It is true,” said Mr. Baxendale “ that most plantations arc at 
times short of labour, but he thinks this must generally be attributed to the 
Managers’ desire to keep down expenses. Tamil coolies are easily recruited 
where estates are not for some reason unpopular. The success of such 
estates will depend on the attractions they can offer to Chinese or Javanese, 
who can be secured in any number—at a price.” “ It must be remembered 
that by doubling the cost of labour we do not double the cost of production. 
Generally speaking labour is less than one half, if home charges are included, 
and as trees come into bearing labour rates can if necessary be materially 
increased without raising the cost of production when the trees attain 
maturity.” Mr, Baxendale follows experiments in manuring with interest but 
his own opinion is that for some years to come at least systematic cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil will be of more value than any manure. 

Reviewing various estimates as to production, Mr. Baxendale said that 
the struggle between plantation rubber and wild rubber does not appear to 
be very imminent: the most pessimistic calculation gives an increase in 
consumption of about 14,000 tons per annum and at that rate the require¬ 
ments six years hence will amount to 184,000 tons annually. The prosperity 
of the plantation industry, Mr. Baxendale reminded manufacturers, dejSends 
on the growth of their industry. “ We can ” said Mr. Baxendale in conclu¬ 
sion, guarantee an enormously increased supply of rubber and will in future 
year^ be content with a much lower price than now prevails. What we 
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want to know is whether there is to be a glut in the market and a scramble 
to sell with every successive increase in the supply. Perhaps, gohtleinen, 
you can allay the misgivings of those planters with the weaker faith in the 
future of the industry and can send them through me assurances which 
will encourage them to hope for a continuance, even in a modified degree, 
of the prosperity we have recently enjoyed, a prosperity which, I believe, 
has never been rivalled by the agricultural industry in all the history of the 
world.” 

Mr. Baxendale’s address was followed with keen attention by a very 
large body of chemists and manufacturers as well as representatives of pro¬ 
ducing interests. It was agreed that it gave them a most valuable idea in 
small compass of what is being done by Mid-East planters, and in the di.y 
cussion which followed a good deal was said about the use of harmful 
chemicals in coagulation. Mr. Haxendale was able to reassure the manu¬ 
facturers and chemists and to prove that only acetic acid is used by the 
largest producers. Vendors of patent coagulants receive litttle encourage¬ 
ment. Ho will of course take the first opportunity of communicating to 
plantation managers the views brought out by the discussion, and there 
can be no doubt that the debate will have served a most excellent purpose 
by enabling planters and the American manufacturers to understand each 
other’s aims better.— Grenier's Rubber News. 

Rubber Failures in other Lands. 

H. and U. which is a South American Company was floated in May 
1910 with a flourish of trumpets. The capital was ;fly5,000. The front 
page of the prospectus was headed 1,070, lbs., of rubber arc now available 
for collection. This was underlined. Here is a greater than Linggi, Patal- 
ing or Selangor remarked the unwary. And the statistical pundits were 
able to prove that H. and U. was one of the finest undertakings ever offered 
to the public. Even the veriest Simple Simon could tell that, for M. and I’, 
owned-100,000 acres of land. And the purchase price was only ^,'140,000 
or 7 per acre. And the Chairman told the sharelioldcrs th.'K rubber cotiKl 
be brought into bearing at a much lower cost than the poor ICastern Plan¬ 
tations. And unfortunately they believed in him. The prospectus wallowed 
in fine promises. Rubber alone from a small portion of the property w.as to 
bring in annually ^54,094. And the H. and U. brand had been well known 
in Mincing Lane for years. But one statement was difficult to swallow. The 
vendor Mr. Uribe had relinquished the management for a post in the 
Columbian Civil Service. This was on a par with Mr. Rockfeller giving up 
his interests in Standard Oil for a post in an American Post Oifice. Al^ 
the visions have now disappeared. The rubber still remains uncollected. 
The capital had vanished. The prospectus stated, “ the various members 
of the families owning the properties and occupying prominent positions in 
the Church and Diplomatic service are men of wealth, and as their other 
interests make it impossible for them to give personal supervision to the 
business, they have decided to transfer their properties to this Company.’* 
These distiiAguished persons are now indulging in the pleasures and delights 
of Paris, Lima and Rio, while the English shareholders are revelling in the 
delights of liquidation.—Gre/tfer’s Rubber News. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaad Planters' Assooiation. 

A Special was held at the Meppadi OlUh^ on Wednesday, 

November 27th, 1912. 

Present: Messrs, Darkin, Egan, Gillatt, Macbain, Macleod, G. R. C. 

Parker, Powell, Stewart, Vernede and C. E. Abbott, 
(Honorary Secretary,) Mr. Gillatt in the Chair. 

1810. A ballot was held for the election of a Member of Council to 
represent the Planting Community. The Chairman announced that Mr. E. 
F. Barber had been unanimously elected. 

The Proceedings then terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) T. S. GILLATT, 

Chairman* 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Nilgiri Planters’ Assooiation. 

At a General Meeting of ihe Ntlgiri Planters' Association held at 
the Armoury, Ootacamund, on Thursday, the 
14th November, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. E. F. Barber (in the Chair), J. S, NicoIIs (Honorary 
Secretary), W. Rhodes James, E. Hardy, J. H, Pascoe, C. H. 
Brock, C. Gray, J. Aird, G. Oakes, A, K. W. Downing, S. 
Hayley, L. L. Porter, R. Stanes, \V. A. Cherry, W, Deane. 
Visitor \ —Messrs, E. H, Jones, Deputy Superintendeut of 
Police, N. Hornsby, and D. Elkington. 

43. Proceedings of the last meeting were confirined. 

44i Rebort of the Delegates to the V.P. A* S, /. Meeting. —The 
following report was read:— 

U« Pu At Si It Delegatee* Repoi^t 

As your Delegates we attended the Annual Meeting of the United 
Planters’ Association of S. India held at Bangalore on 12th, 13tb, 14th and 
ISih August 1912. 
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The Annual Report was what could only have been expected, a very 
brief summary of the work done during the year, the new Secretary only 
having taken over charge a -few days previous to th^ meeting. 

' 4 

The Chairman’s opening speech was tactful and to the point and his 
re-election as Chairman for the second year in succession 'was proof that 
the Delegates appreciated the way he had,faced and overcome trying 
difficulties. Mr. Abbott has now been elected Chairman three times. Mr. 
Romilly being the only other member of our community who has had a 
similar honour conferred on him by his brother planters. 

Planting Member. —Mr. Hamiiton was unfortunately unable to be 
present. 

We do not think it is necessary to Writo a*^ lengthy report. A consider¬ 
able amount of the proceedings have appeared in the daily papers and^the 
Annual Book of Proceedings has been already published. 

Scientific Officer's Report.—Yon will have read Mr. Anstead’s sum¬ 
mary of work done during the year. It was agreed upon that his programme 
for 1912-1913 should be in accordance with the resolution carried last year. 
There Was considerable discussion on certain matters of interest; especially 
we should mention that under the head of “ Fertilizers, Cofifee Pulp and 
Composts,” Mr. Brock, one of your Delegates, proposed a resolution 
that Mr. Anstead be requested to carry out further experiments on the same 
line which was carried. 

Verification of Manure Analysis. —The Scientific Department will 
now undertake this. We would suggest that the samples be sent through 
your Association and that the results be made known to all members of 
your Association. It would not be necessary to send up more than one 
sample of any one manure. 

Planters* Chronicle. —We voted according to your instructions that 
this should be continued as a weekly paper. 

Bulletins. —We voted for Mr. Plowden’s resolution. . 

Telegraphs. —The matter of cheaper construction for lines to planting 
districts was considered and the outcome of. the resolutioi? .passed at the 
meeting is published in the current number of the Planters' Chronicle. 

That the Telegraph Department have under consideration, a Scheme fOr 
reducing the cost of Branch Telegraph lines, will be of interest to members 
who cannot get a line without a guarantee. 

Coffee Hybridisation. —There was np lengthy discussion on this 
matter which we regret, as it is a matter of particular interest to a great 
number of the members of your Association. The Committee of your Asso¬ 
ciation are ably looking after your interests as regards the Experimental 
Plot on the Nilgiris. They will no doubt have accumulated many points 
of interest befor the next Annual Meeting of the U. P, A. S. I. 

The Indian Tea Cess. —A resolution was put by the Chair that the cess 
be renewed for another five years and^as carried unanimously. Mr. Jackson 
spoke very much to the point. There is no doubt that the Fund has 
done good work and may be expected to continue doing so. We have been 
assured by prominent promoters of our industry that years of plenty He be¬ 
fore us. If so we shall not feel the amount we contribute out of our 
prosperity^ 
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I Export duty on Bo/ies.—This matter was ably dealt with by Mr. 
Barbell aod it is oae he do^ not mean to.lose sight of. He has enormous 
obstacles in front of him, but they are cot likely to frighten him. 

' Labour enticement^ Recruiting and Emigration. —This is a matter 
you have had much before you of late. There is little doubt that there is a 
sgr<»ying opinioi^ amongst Associations that labour matters are not receiving 
sufficient at(;entlon. We would remark that without ample labour it will be 
impossible to derive full benefit from the Scieutific Department. Mr. Hughes 
and Mr^ Hamilton both gave instances of inducements that were being made 
by “ The Federated Malay States,** and “ The Government of Zanzibar ’* 
to emigrant^ We know that Ceylon recognizes the position by the ever 
increaiftg number of its recruiters. It is time we tried to fortify our own- 
position and not rest content to see coolies emigrating from districts from 
wh^re.we have in, past years looked for labourers. Ceylon has found that 
its old i;ecruiting grounds cannot supply its ever-increasing demands, and it 
now has wei'^organized agencies in the midst of those districts which we 
once thought were our own—and even more—their agencies are even sitting 
on our door steps. A Scheme of Registration was put before the Meeting. 
A Sub-Committee was appointed to receive the opinion of the various Asso¬ 
ciations to try and harmonize this into a workable scheme. We fear they 
have a hard task in front of them. It may be impossible to present a scheme 
which would be unanimously adopted; but let us make a commencement. 

Non-Service of Warranis. — Mr. Brock put this before the meeting 
and his resolution was carried, the Anamalais voting with us. The Wynaad 
voted against the resolution, because they got hand warrants without any 
restriction: It seems a pity that the same Act should be worked under 
different conditions. 

Election of Office-Bearers. —The election of Office-Bearers we think a 
wise selection. The election of Mr. Abbott as Chairman was a most popu¬ 
lar one. We also voted for Mr, Barber as Planting Member, which was in 
accordance with the voting of members relative to the Circular sent to all 
members of your Association by your'Honorary Secretary. 

Proposed by Mr, W, Deane and seconded by Mr. L. L. Porter: That a 
hearty vote of thanks be passed to the Delegates, Mr. C. H. Brock, Mr. E. F. 
Barber and Mr, J. S, Nicolls, for their services and that the report be printed 
in the proceedings.’*—Carried unanimously. 

45. U. P. A. S. 1. Circulars. —Laid on the table, 

46. Act I of 1903.—Read High Court ruling Criminal Revision Case 
No. 462 of 1911 in reference to case No. 83 of 1911, No. 418 of 1911 on the 
file of the Stationary Sub-Magistrate, Coonoor - showing that a contract 
entered into with any person to perform a special agricultural work (in this 
instance weeding) fails under Act I of 1903 and not under Act 13 of 1859 
and not as understood in G. O. No. 558, dated 28th March, 1906.—Re¬ 
corded. 

Honorary Secretary’s letter to the District Magistrate with reference to 
C. C. No. 918 of 1911 (No. 25 of meeting held on 30th May 1912 and No. 37 
of meeting held on 18fh July 1912), and the District Magistrate’s reply 
No. 510 M. of 1912 dated 17th Ausust 1912,—Recorded, 

47. Non-Service of Warmnfs.—Read Honorary Secretary’s letter 
24th July 1912 to the Inspector-General of Police, with the latter’s 

reply, dated 5tb August 1912,^ReQorded» 
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G. O. N(X 1315 was laid on the table. Read letter No^ 581 M. o£ 1912 
dated 24th September 1912, from 'the District Magistrate enclosing instruc* 
tions to Taluq Magistrates. Recorded* 

Read U. P. A. S. I. Circular No. 38 dated 12th November 19124- Re¬ 
corded* 

Proposed by Mr, W. Deane and seconded by Mr. A. K. W, Downing: 
“ That the Honorary Secretary be instructed to ask Government to have all 
G. 0*8, that affect the Planting industry printed in English in the Nilgki 
District Gaaette.”—Carried. 

48. Recruiting,'—RtSid U. P. A. S. I, Chairman's last letter to the 
Ceylon Labour Commissioner in continuation of correspondence pubhshed 
in the Planters' Chronicle* 

49. ^Registration, —Read Mr. Porter’s letter, dated 18th Octobetf 
1912, Mr. Rhodes James letter, dated 6th November 1912, Mr. A. G. 
Nicholson’s letter dated 28th October 1912 and Mr, R. Stanes^ letter dated 
16th October 1912 with others. After a long discussion the following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Rhodes James and seconded by Mr. W. Ar 
Cherry:— “ That this Meeting thinks that the views of the other District 
Associations should, if possible, be unified into the simplest scheme con¬ 
sidered workable, that this be put before Government by the U. P. A. S. I., 
to ascertain their views on the subject as it is fully recognised that this 
labour problem must be faced and dealt with through the U. P. A. S. I.”— 
Carried. 

50. Roads and Communications, —The following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. R. Stanes and seconded by Mr, W, Deane:—** In view of 
the toll-gate recently erected on the,Kartary road, the planting members of 
the District Board be asked to represent to the Board the unsatisfactory 
state of the road from the Kattary road toll-gate to the Droog, passing 
through Glenmore, Glendale and othei: estates, which estates are willing to 
render assistance in the matter of road margin and in facilities for collecting 
materials.”—Carried. 

51. ttistrict Board Proposed by Mr, C. H. Brock 

and seconded by Mr. S. Bayley : ” That the Honorary Secretary be instruct¬ 
ed to write to the President District Board calling his attention to the 
District Board resolution No. II, dated 4th September 1910 and request 
that all members of the District Board shall be proposed or nominated by 
the Nilgiri Planters’ Association.”—Carried. 

52. Experimental PIoL—Mr. Gray addressed the meeting about the 
piece of land granted by Government and the method of work being carried 
out. 

53. Railway FreighU—^ln reference to No. 39 of meeting held on the 
18th July 1912*— Read Honorary Secretary’s letter of 24th July to the 
General Traffic Manager of the S. L Railway and the latter’s reply to same, 
dated 16th August 1912.—Recorded. 

Proposed from the Chair.—That matter of reduction of railage on 

Tea seed bq r'eferred to the Indian Tea Association through the U.P.A.S.L 

54. Cattle Permit^,^hi reference to No. 41 of meeting held on the 
18th I912.-T^t6ad Horiorwy Seetitary's letter of 24th July 1912 1o the 
District Pbrest Officer dnd the lattei^s reply to same, dieted NoveeAMr 
19}^.—CCntfd^ed ss^tisfactory and record^, 
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55. Burial Ground. —Lease to be held and renewed by the Nilgiri 

Planters* Assbciatiotf.' - • ' 

56. Scientific Department. —Read Mr. Anstead's letter of 29th 
August and the Honorary Secretary's reply of 31st August 19X2, Members 
were requested to inform the Honorary Secretary as soon as possible if they 
wish to have samples of fertilisers analysed. 

57. Planters' Benevolent Pundi~-^}At. Morrison's case.—'Read and 
recorded Correspobdence. 

58. New Mcfiiber.—Mr. Hedde,—Proposed by Mr. E. F. Barber and 
seconded by Mr. J. S. Nicolls, was duly elected. 

59. The late Mr. Bdminston. —The Honorary Secretary was ins¬ 
tructed to write to Mrs. Edminston expressing the Association's deepest 
sympathy in her loss. Mr. Edminston was a well-kpown and honoured 
member of our community for many years# a member and Honorary Secretary 
of this Association, a keen sportsman and good friend. His death will be 
sadly felt by those to whom he was known. 

Votes of thanks to the Chair aqd the O. C. Nitgiri Volunteers for the 
use of the room terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) £. F. BARBER, Chairman. 

( „ ) J. S. NICOLLS, Hony. Secretary. 

60. Election of additional member In the planting interest to the Legis¬ 
lative Council of the Government of Fort St. George.— 

Mr. K. Stanes occupied the Chair 

Mr. E. F. Barber was elected unanimously. 

(Signed) R. STANES, Chairman. j 

( ,t ) S. NICOLE'S, Hony. Secretary^^ 

Papers on Table. —Year Book of the Planters' Association of Ceyloi}, 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, Vol. 1 to 3, 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence of Plant Diseases, Vol. 4 
to 6; Leaflet Nos. 1 to 3, Agricultural Department, Madras; Report on the 
Fla;( experiments 1911-12. Third report on the Introduction of Improve¬ 
ments into Indian Agriculture. The cultivation of lac in the plains of India. 
Directions of the cultivation of Eri silk. Memoirs of Dept, of Agriculture 
Vol. 2 to 6. Advertisement in the United States No. 96 and 127 T. C. Book 
of Proceedings of the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting 1912. 


Labour. 

I understand the Emigration Agent for the diiferrent Crown Colonies 
are experiencing great difficulties just now in recruiting labourers for their 
Respective governments notwithstanding that their requirements are so much 
less than they were a few years agp. The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhaie has, I 
understand, been trying his best to get the Government pt India to insert 
in the articles of indenture, to which the labourers have sqbscribe, 
particulars of the penalties tp which they are liable in the^eountry to which 
they may go. It seehis -to me only fair that the emigrant should know 
what be i^ letting hipiseif fn for ^fore be fioally agrees to emigrate. I 
gmtpfd on good authority, that ^ Fiji •Indian labdorOr is treated With 
very tittle consideration and is Mverely punished for the most trivial 
offence*-*K!ommer()e. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MPARTMBHT, U.RA.S.I. 

Ccfttd The foITowitig cutting from the Evening Standard 

of Nbventber has been kindly forwarded to me from a correspondent 
kthome. 

A new and somewhat serious disease has been found attacking the 
Cear^ Rubber trees in Brazil. It is characterised by the production of 
large swellings on the twigs and branches, often four times the diameter of 
the bra)nch attacked,'and most of the swellings give rise to a number of 
young shoots, which in some cases form ’’ witches* brooms.’* The cause of 
the trouble is a ru^t fungus. originally discovered on wild rnanihot trees in 
Brazil in 1892. The disease is somewhat wide spread in Ceara, When 
trees are attacked by it the flow of latex diminishes, the diseased branches 
drop off, and .death follows. Countries importing seeds from Ceard should 
insist on disinfection.** 

This once more emphasises the necessity for world-wide legislation to 
check; the possibility of importing plant diseases from one counLry into 
another. These particular diseases are little understood and most difficult 
to control, familiar instances being the witches broom * disease, which did so 
much harm to cacao some years ago in Surinam, and the ‘ spiks disease ’ of 
sandal-in Southcfn India. 

Wounds in Trees ,—An instructive article from the pen of Mr. W. J. 
Bean appeared m a recent number 6f the KcXv Bulletin in which it was 
pointed out that hollow places in the trunks and limbs of trees formed by 
decay are better filled up. If the cavity is small and properly treated decay 
is often arrested and new bark encouraged to grow over -the filled up cavity. 
This prevents the entrance and accumulation of moisture and thereby 
rempycs one of.thQ chief predisposing conditions of decay. The author 
says:—“ The majority of such decayed hollows have their origin in snags 
left by branches broken off that have rotted back into the trunk because 
the new bark has not been able to grow over and heal up the wound. 
Branches renloved by design or broken off by wind or accident should 
always be sawn off close to the trdnk, and the sawn surface should then be 
coated over with ordinary coal tar. If a snag or stump is left the bark 
cannot grow oVer it; damp, fungoid' parasites and decay sooner or later 
follow and gradually find their way towards and eventually into the 
trunk.**^ 

This is especially important in the case of Rubber trees, but it is also 
worth while attending to wounds in Coffee both when it is topped and when 
it is stumped. I have often found on splitting open the stem of a dying 
or sickly Coffee tree that it is not only bored but the centre is decayed and 
stained from the effect of an old wound made many years before but still 
open. Such decay results in a kind of blood poisoning ** which keeps 

treean an unhealthy condition, v During a recent visit to Coorg I was 
shown the results obtained with Jodelite as a preservative for wopnds and 
this.proves much, better in every waji^tban Coal tar. It resembles the Rosin 
Oil which I resoinmended some years ago but failed to be able to get in 
India. Further information on the subject of the treatment of wound.s in. 
.trees will be found the Blauters* Chronicle^, VpL. IV, p. >Vol. V. 
p. 71, 501, VoU^VL p.'763. 
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INSECT NOTE?. 

Plant Proteotion in the United States. 

The information given belaw is copies from Circular No. 37. from the 
Office of the Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture and is 
presented herewith as likely to be of interest to readers ot The Agricultural 
News. The Circular includes an introduction and the development ot points 
under four headings ; the introduction and the first of these parts are given 
herewith, The West Indian Colonies are equipped with legislative enact* 
inents by means of which it is sought to prevent the introduction of pests 
^nd diseases along with imported plants. The instances quoted as illustra* 
tions of the conditions calling for legislation can hardly fail to impress the 
mind of the reader with the importance of these importeej pests and the 
necessity for preventing the introduction of additional forms with similar 
capacity for harm. 

Introduction ,—The effort to secure national legislation to keep out new 
and dangerous insect pests or plant diseases which may be brought in with 
imported nursery stock has been actively favoured by the Department of 
Agriculture, just as the department in the past has promoted and secured 
legislation enabling it to exclude from this country diseased animals or to 
quarantine and stamp out aiiimal diseases whenever such have appeared. 
In the case of domestic animals, the exercise of these powers has brought 
enormous benefit and has worked entirely satisfactorily to the live-stock 
industry. It is reasonable to befieve that like benefits to fruit and forest 
interests, included the nursery business, will undoubtedly cotne from similar 
legislation to exclude insect pests and plant diseases. 

The mere statement is sufficient to show the need, but a strong con¬ 
certed effort is being made to array the nursery trade of this country 
against such legislation and put this important industry in the very unf^air 
attitude of opposing reasonable legislation, which is quite as much for its 
6wn protection as of the evident tnisunderstanding which is being broadly 
circulated in relation to the intent of the prbposed act and of its probable 
manner of enforcement, and the groundless fear that the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture or hts experts would take an 'unreasonable attitude towards the 
nurserymen. It seems desirable to make a fair statement (1) of the conditions 
calling for such legislation, (2) the history of the efforts to secure it, (3) an 
explanation of the scope and working of the Bill now before Congress, and 
(4; the relation of the Secretary of Agriculture and his assistants to the 
enforcements of such a measure. 

Conditions calling for Legislation .—Practically all of the European 
po vers have very stringent plant inspection laws, and, in the case of the 
Upited States, absolutely prohibit the entry of nursery stock. Apples and 
other American fruits are admitted only when the most rigid exaininatioo 
shows freedom from insect infestation. Canada and other important 
British possessions have similar protective legislation. 

The United States is the only great power without protection from the 
importation of insect infested or diseased plants, aUd thus becomes a sdrt 
of dumping ground for Eumpean refuse nursery and ornamental* stock. 
Thk does not often apply to the importatioiis of the larger dbd reputable 
importing firms, but'does apply to the poorly packed' miscellkneous orna¬ 
mental and other stock imported by department stores of large cities or 
that sent to this country to be sold under the hammer by auctioneers for 
whatever price may be obtained. ' ‘ * 

The immediate danger which led to the recent effort to secure legisla¬ 
tion was the discovery in 1909 of the abundant importation and wid 9 
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distribution iotb the United Stales of nursery stock infested with brown- 
tail moth nests and ^occasional egg masses of the gipsy moth.. During the 
years 1909 and 1910 such infested stock was carried into twenty-two states, 
covering the country from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Mountains. 
During the first of these yeats no less than 7^000 winter nests of the browns 
tail moth, containing approximately 3,000,000 larvae, were found in shipments 
into New York State alone--seed material enough to infest the whole United 
^ates within a few years. During the second of these years, 617 of * th^ 
nests were found on nursery stock shipped into the State of Ohio» and a 
much larger number, approximately the same as the year previous, were 
agadn sent into New York. Smaller numbers of these nelts, proportioned to 
the amount of nursery stock received, were sent into other States east of 
the Rocky Mountains during both of these years. Fewer brown-tail moth 
nests were received during the season just ended (1910-11) owing to the 
agitation in this country and more strict supervision by foreign Governments. 
These winter nests are, however, still coming in, and the danger is now 
perhaps even greater, for the reason that as infestation becomes more infre¬ 
quent a laxity of examination is likely to result* 

So far as possible, this stock, as voluntarily reported by Customs officers 
and railraads, has been examined and the brown-tail nests removed or 
destroyed by state authorities, or, where these were not available, by agents 
of the Bureau of Entomology of the United States Department of Agricultnre. 
Undoubtedly many shipments have not been reported or examined, and it is 
quite probable that local infestation has already started at different interior 
points. The history of both the gipsy and brown-tail moths in New England 
shows that these insects may be present for several years without being 
noticed, slowly gain headway, and then suddenly develop their full power 
of destructiveness. 

It is scarcely necessary to comment on the danger to this country from 
the careless introduction and wide distribution of these two orchard and 
forest pests. In a limited district in New England more than a million 
dollars a year has been spent for a long period in a mere effort to control 
these two insects, and the General Government is now appropriatihg 
$300,000 annually to endeavour to clear them froiU the border of main 
highways and thus check their spread. These expenditures do not take 
into account the actual damage done, but they do serve as a measure of 
the danger to the whole country from the recent distribution of these two 
insects on imported nursery stock. 

As further illustrations of tho constant risk from lack of legisiatibn may 
be mentioned two very recently introduced insects which will undoubtedly 
prove ver;^ expensive pests in future years, The European aUalfa kaf 
weevfli on the authority of the Entomologist of the Otab Experiment 
Station, Mr. Tilus, was ptpbably brought into Utah in packing of norsery 
stock or other merchandise from Europe. This leaf weevil has already 
destroyed much of the value of the important alfalfa crop of Utah, ahd 
s$imding into adjacent States. The other illnstration is the oriental Cotton 
scale (putvin€fria psidii\ probably the worst scale pest of citrus ahd otheg 
8Ub»tropical pipnte in Sootfaeni Asia* This scale fnecct has recently'been 
intrbdiiced intb Florida on impoirtedketoek and^ is already well eetmefaed 
tk;re* . ' 

' New ptant diseases, ai^nst the entrance of which Hiefe 1$ at present 
no bar, may even more seriously jeopardise the farm, orchard, and fewest 
products of this oomftry. Importtad potatoes from NewfOuddUfid are now 
brbigiilgia tiipfiotftto Vrart tUttase,’ wbldi, whfkrever it has bm ^tcodoced 
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in EuropO) and also in fJewfoundland, puts a ^top to potato cultpre. The 
importation of white pine seedlings is now bringing in the Eprafpean white 
pine rush, which, it established and disseminated, will destroy ranch of the 
value of our white pine, forests. Absolutn quarantine^gainst these 
two plant diseases is the only means of keeping them out. The chestnut 
disease, now practically shown to have been introduced on trees imported 
from Japan, illustrates what may quickly happen from such unchecked 
introductions. 

More than half of the important insect enemies and plant diseases now 
established in this country have been brought in on imported nursery stock, 
and new insect enemies and new diseases are being thus introduced every 
year. Twenty different insect pests, new to this country, some of them very 
formidable in the Old World, have been intercepted in the inspections of the 
imported material by this department this year, and this does not include 
the introduction of brown-tail moth nests and other European pests with 
imported seedling stock. 

A properly enforced quarantine and inspection law in the past would 
have excluded many, if not most, of the foreign insect enemies and plant 
diseases which are now levying an enormous annual tax amounting to several 
hundred million dollars on the products of the farms and orchards of this 
country. 

In spite of the many pests which have already gained foothold and the 
control of which will be a permanent annual charge on production there 
remain many other insect pests and plant diseases with equal capacity for 
harm which, fortunately, have not yet comd to us, and it is to protect from 
these new dangers that legislation is now sought, not with the intention of 
prohibiting the trade in imported stock, but to throw such safeguards around 
it as will most protect both the importers and the subsequent purchasers of 
such stock. 

The insect pests and plant diseases that ha\o come in are probably 
here for all time, but certainly no reasonable objection can be made to the 
effoit to safeguard the future, The conscientious importer will be benefitted, 
and the home producers, the dealers, and all the great fruit and forest 
interests will be protected by suitable inspection and quarantine legis¬ 
lation .—TJic AgriciUtural News, 


Stingless Bees (?) etc. 

The clipping below seems to have seen having the run of the daily 
papers. We clip it from the Dztroit Nev;s of Oct. 1: 

The stingless bee has at last arrived, having been produced by an 
English apiarist named Burrows after two years of experiment. A des¬ 
cription of the new bee, which has been received here, says that the hybrids 
are splendid workers, and Are less liable to disease than the ordinary honey- 
producers. Burrows mated Cyprian drones with Italian Queens to produce 
the new bee, which, while possessing a stinger, can notuse it as a weapon 
of offence, 

Something like twenty years ago, when D. A. Jones brought the first 
Cyprian bees from Cyprus, the same orsr similar claim was made, and 
there was just a grain of truth in it. The Cyprians, or a cross such as 
mentioned, seemed quite slow about getting 6n the war-path; ’» but it soon 
transpired that, when once roused up, say by untimely meddling, they stung 
worse than any other bees we had. So much for newspaper canards-^ 
A. I. m Bee Culture^ 
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SOILS. 

The Praotfoaf value of Soil Analysis. 

When soil analysis is mentioned, it is usually understood that an 
investigation and statement of the chemical and physical constitution of the 
soil are intended. In the part of (he statement relating to the chernica/ 
investigation, first attention is paid to the content of the soil in more or less 
available compounds containing nitrogen, potash and phosphorus; while 
the information relating to the physical condition ot the soil is concerned 
chiefly with the proportions that it contains of particles of different sizes, 
and with the quantities of these that, speaking broadly, are of a sandy or 
clayey nature. If all this information is properly understood and applied 
with a correct regard to its limitations, it is of the greatest use to the agri¬ 
culturist. If it is thought to provide an absolute indication of the degree 
of fertility of the soil, and to show necessarily the plant food constituents 
that the soil lacks, its provision may be of little avail, aird actually 
harmful. 

A recent discussion of the correctness of the view that the analysis of a 
soil gives a ready means of obtaining an indication of its fertility, and of 
determining its manurial requirements, deserves notice here in the light of 
conditions and experience in the West Indies. First attention may be 
directed to the question—‘ to what extent does an analysis of a soil give an 
indication of that soil’s fertility ? ’ 

The fertility of a soil is measured by its power to grow crops, and this 
power is most obviously limited by its ability to supply the plant food re¬ 
quirements mentioned already. It is not sufficient, nevertheless, for the 
soil merely to contain these bodies in adequate amounts. One matter of 
the greatest importance is that there shall be an ample provision of water 
to be taken up by the roots, and there arc other essentials, such as proper 
aeration of the soil. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss those, it 
is only expedient to point out that insufficiency in any one of them prevents 
the proper use by the plant of all the others. Their useful provision 
depends, in turn, on such factors as climate, exposure and depth of soil, 
and drainage. The chief limitation to soil analysis is that these factors, 
obviously, cannot be determined in the laboratory. Even when they are 
known to the analyst and he is able to correlate them with the results of his 
investigation of the soil itself, they are quite insufficient to determine the 
fertility of any given area. They must be supplemented by the local know¬ 
ledge, experience and judgment of one, such as a planter or investigator, 
who may be said to be agriculturally familiar with that area. 

^ The difficnlty does not end here, for the analyst up to the present is 
not able to give any complete information as to the availability of the food 
bodies in the soil: this may contain nitrogen, phosphates and potash in 
amounts that are far greater than those required by plants, but one or 
more of these bodies may be unavailable or locked up as regards immediate 
needs, to such an extent that the soil is actually lese fertile than one 9011- 
taining them in much smaller amounts but presenting them in forms that 
are easily taken up by plants. This is the reason why a soil showing lack 
of fertility will often readily respond to small dressings of certain manures. 
Such a soil is amenable to treatment other than manuring; it requires that 
the plant food in it shall be made to become available at a greater rate, 
and good cultivation, draining and liming are partial means to this end. 

In this consideration regarding availability of plant food in the soil, it 
inust not be forgotten that methods have been devised with the object of 
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ascertaining roughly the amount of certain soil constituents ready for direct 
use by the plant; an example is the determination of the proportion of 
the phosphates soluble in weak citric acid. 

This is useful for obtaining broad indications of what is wanted in 
certain directions as regards manuring, as well as for comparing soils of the 
same kind. The serious limitation of such methods is that they do not 
include a ready means of finding the availability of the chief forms in which 
nitrogen—the most important of plant food elements—usually exists in 
soils. 

More directly useful results are afforded by the second kind of analysis 
of soils, under discussion, which is the physical or mechanical analysis. In 
most cases this gives a means of estimating approximately such matters as 
the power of the soil to retain water, the ease v\ith which water drains away 
from it, and its ability to withstand drought; it may even supply indications 
as to the best methods of cultivation of the soil. Conditions in the tropics 
nevertheless render the humus content of the soil of such paramount impor¬ 
tance regarding its permeability, water capacity and drainage that this factor 
has to be considered very seriously when interpretation is being given to the 
results of physical analysis. If this is remembered, these may be used in a 
most valuable way by the planter and other agriculturists. 

A further complication of the matter is that the results of analysis of the 
chemical and physical conditions of the soil do not enable much to be inferred 
concerning its biological conditions. These papers have been often employed 
recently to explain and emphasize the importance of the modern conception 
of the work of bacteria in the soil. It is here that the physical analysis again 
shows its usefulness, provided that its results are interpreted in the light of 
knowledge mainly concerning the water and lime content of the soil, and 
regarding its aeration. To make the matter plain, it is only necessary to 
contrast the nitrification and maintained fertility in an open soil, with an 
efficient water-supply, with the loss of nitrogen and non-productiveness in 
a waterlogged clay soil. 

It can be concluded from these matters that, while their proper employ¬ 
ment may be most useful, chemical and physical analyses of the soil—especi¬ 
ally the former kind of investigation—are rarely capable by themselves of 
providing direct conclusions regarding fertility in a particular area. Their 
main use, in a broad way, is for supplying material in such work as a soil 
survey, by which the soils of a country may be usefully classified so that 
general predictions as to the manurial requirements of these may be made. 
They can never replace the simple field experiment as a means of ascertain¬ 
ing the suitability of a given area of soil for raising any crop that is intended 
to cultivate on that area .—The Agricultural News. 

Soil Pei^ility. 

The term “ Soil Fertility ” cannot be said to have any definite signi¬ 
ficance, since it can only be employed to denote a relative condition. For 
instance, a virgin soil with only a very small proportion of available plant 
food may, through the activity of bacterial life present in it, be highly 
nitrified and fertile; and yet it will become useless after a couple of crops 
have been taken off it. An analysis, to be of value, should indicate the 
total amount of mineral plant food in the soil rather than the measure of 
fertility which depends, so to speak, oh accidental and variable circum¬ 
stances, and is obtainable without any great difficulty by artificial means. 

The hydrochloric acid method of soil analysis is useful in this respect, 
in that while it gives no true indication of immediate fertility, it is a guide 
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to the total reserve of plant food which can be made available through a 
comparatively long space of time. 

The difficulty in ascertaining the immediate fertility of a soil is in dis¬ 
covering the solvent which most nearly approaches the action of plant roots. 
There is present in most soils a certain proportion of plant food that may 
be said to be ready for root absorption, but the bulk of it awaits the solvent 
action of the roots. 

Different chemical compounds respond differently to a particular solvent 
agent, and different agents act differently on a particular chemical com¬ 
pound. This is a common experience in the use of re-agents in the labo¬ 
ratory. 

The action of carbonic acid and other solvent substances present in 
soil water is sufficient to bring about the solution of certain compounds, 
bui not of others. The solutions of the former that are found in the boil 
will be available to plants, but compounds of the latter type demand the 
action of what is known as the “ acid sap” of the roots. 

If the exact composition of this acid sap were ascertainable there would 
be no difficulty in imitating its action in the laboratory and so discovering 
the so-called “ soluble plant food” in the soil. 

There is good reason to believe that the acid sap of plants is not of 
uniform composition, that is to say that It is not of the same character in the 
case of all plants; and this fact serves to complicate the work of chemical 
analysis made with the object of ascertaining the proportion of soluble plant 
food or determining the measure of immediate fertility. The action of 
strong acid such as hydrochloric acid can in no way be compared to the 
action of plant roots, A proper soil map should not be based on considerations 
of immediate fertility, since as already pointed out, many soils may be very 
fertile for a short time only and then become exhausted. Closely connected 
with the question of fettility are the mechanical character of soils and the 
meteorological conditions prevailing in the districts in which they occur; 
but the element which has the most important bearing on this question is 
the biological relations that exist in the soil. 

These considerations have been forced upon us by a perusal of a 
valuable paper by Dr, Jensen of the N. S. W. Department of Agriculture. 
Himself a chemist, the author fearlessly states that though he at one time 
expressed a belief that chemical analysis of soils would be of direct value to 
the agriculturist, subsequent research has convinced him that he was wrong. 
In certain cases an analysis is of help to the expert, but in the generality of 
cases instead of being a guide to the person who is in quest of a suitable 
manure for his crop, it is a delusion leading him to useless expenditure. 
Many soils which are low in lime and potash are really rich soils, and many 
others which are apparently rich need manure badly. 

Soil analysis by the official method while misleading to the layman has, 
however, this advantage, that when analytical results are considered' care¬ 
fully in conjunction with such matters as depth of .soil, mechanibal'cbndl- 
tion, climate, topography, &c., it aids in judging of the potential ff^rtlllty of 
soils. But it is only an aid, and it is very often the case that without ht an' 
experienced person is able to pronounce an opinion, after a few minutes^ 
inspection and manipulation of the soil, more definite and correct than thaf 
expressed after a complete and tedious chemieal analysis.-^he 7ro|lfcai 
AgrieuUurist. 
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RUBBER. 

Um of Ammonia op Carbonate of Soda in 
Tapping Hevea. 

The following digest of a paper by W. Lucas published in the Bulletin 
de VAssbciaiioH des Planters de Caoutchouc^ Vol.lV, p.206, is reproduced 
from tlie Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and of 
Plant Diseases for September. 

The quantity of scrap formed by the coagulation of the latex on the 
trees being considerable, as compared with the quantity of rubber resulting 
from the coagulation of the latex in the works, the difference in price bet¬ 
ween these two qualities has led the Author to makel various experiments 
with'the object of reducing the qiiantity of scrap. The same applies to the 
“ lump ’* or rubber resulting from the partial coagulation of latex in the 
cups or during transport, a coagulation due to heat and jolting. 

The coagulation of the latex being promoted in an acid medium, the 
question was to keep the latex in a sufficiently alkaline medium to prevent 
partial coagulation taking place too quickly, whilst avoiding a degree of 
alkalinity which would'too greatly tetard the subsequent coagulation at the 
factory flind re<j[uire the use of too great an excess of acid. After various 
trials carried out on 150 trees, the Author decided in favour of using the 
following solution: 30 cc, of ammonia (17% of gaseous ammonia) and 
970 cc. of water. Each coolie received I litre (If pint) of this solution per 
150 trees, representing an average of 332 incisions. The trees were tapped 
daily with half-herringbone cuts. The experiments were continued during 
a month on more than 5,000 trees, one half of which were tapped as usual, 
that fs'to say using ordinary water to facilitate the flow of the latex, whilst 
for the other half, N\ater with ammonia hdded was employed. Under these 
conditions the quantity of scrap coming from the trees for which water 
alone'was used was 50% greater than that from the trees for which ammonia 
w'as employed. The method of use of the ammoniacal solution is as follows: 
the coolie is provided with a piece of rotang about 8 in* long and i in. in 
diameter, one end of which he beats so as to crush the flbres and turn it 
ihto a sbrt of brush. With this brush the coolie wets the vertical outlet 
Channel and then makes I, 2 or 3 incisions according3|to the tree, so as to 
haVfe th6 half-herringbone on his right, if it has been made from left to 
right, or on his left if made from right to left. He then takes away a part 
of the liquid with his brush, applies it against the tree, a little above the 
top of the herringbone, and presses out the liquid with his finger. This is 
done 2 or 3 times in succession for each such out. Taking up his ppsition 
behind the tree, the coolie can very well guide the outflow of the liquid, 
which follows the flow of latex, without anything dripping on the tree. This 
entire operation occupied an exceedingly short space pf time. 

With regard to the lump, it can be reduced by adding 1.6 cc. of 
ammohJA (17% of ammonia gas) per litre of water in the vessels into which 
the latex flows. The quantity, which was about 240 grams of dry lump, 
for 150 trees, was reduced by one half by the use of the ammoniacal 
Solution on the tree alone and to 3 to 14 gr. when this solution was used 
on the tree and in the cups. i 

As regards coagulation, 0.7 cc. of acetic acid (98% strength) was us?^ 
per litre of diluted latex when ammonia was not employed; under these 
conditions coagulation began straightway upon the addition of the ace^c 
acid and the coagulum was removed otf the expiry of 2d minutes. By using 
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thfe aminoniacal solution on the tree alpne, .the quantity, of kcelic acid em¬ 
ployed was the same, as that indicated above, but coagulation took* place 
more slowly and the coagiilum was only taken away after 30 minutes. As 
a consequence of using the aminoniacal solution on the tree and in the cups, 
the quantity of acetic acid needed was 1,3 cc. per' litre of dilute latex and 
the coagulum was also^reinoved after 3 minutes. From the foregoing it 
results that scrap and lump are substantially reduced by employing ammonia 
and that,consequently,the quantity of rubber prepared; in the factory io 
increased, by the same amount. Besides this, as the ammonia retards the 
formation of scrap (whibh chokes up the laticiferoiis vessels and contributes 
to stopping the flow of latex), it cannot be otherwise than favourable to 
the yield. 

The Author found that ammonia possesses in addition the following 
advantages :— 

1. The straining of the latex is much easier than if water afone is 
used, in which case the meshes of the strainer are quickly choked up, which 
necessitates frequent cleaning. 

2. The impurities passing through the strainer fcall more easily to the 
bottom of the vessel in which the coagulation is carried out, while they 
remain in suspension if coagulation has aln'ady begun. 

In coiisequchfce of the comparative high price of ammonia, the author 
made experiments with carbonate of' ''oda, which gave rc'siilts just as good, 
but do not yet allow of in Heating ligiires and must be continued on a basis 
of comparison with ainiiioina. ,, 


Tea. 

There is no doubt that the present tendency of tea companies is to pay 
more attention to the production of quantity than of quality, and the result 
of this year’s working may open our eyes to the danger of this policy. In 
this connection the remark of Messrs. McMeekin & Co., in their weekly 
report reproduced in “ Capital ” last week, is very much to the point. It 
might be well for growers generally to turn their attention more closely to 
the manufacturing ofocesses and to produce rather less tea of more selec¬ 
tive quality.”— Capital. 


The.four largest producing countries in the world, India, Ceylon, China, 
and Java, are increasing their output at an enormous rate every year, and 
the consuming population, though increasing, is doing so at a slow pace. 
The upshot will be that in a short time, if the present rate of production is 
kept up, there will be more tea than there will be a profitable market for. * I 
have even heard ic said that there will be more tea than there will be people 
to drink it, but I can hardly admit that, as there are thousands of people 
now who would drink more tea than they do if they could only afTord it. The 
result of this great output will be a cheapening of the article to such an 
extent thafit will be unprofitable to grow it, and I have little doubt that some 
estates are finding that out even now. Another result may be that poor 
companies will throw up the sponge, and that large producing areas will be 
abandoned, this allowing supply and demand to.again reach the right level. 
This has happened before, when things were not pushed to the pitch they' 
are to day, and when it happens again it will' mean nothing less than ruin to 
a considerable part of the industry. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Assooiation. 

Minutes of the General Quarterly Meeting of the Mundakayam 

Rubber Planters' Association held at Yendayar Bungalow, 
on November 2nd^ 1912^ at 10 a, m. 

Present. —Messrs. J. R. Vincent (Chairman), G. H. Danvers Davy (Vice- 
Chairman), V. R. Hates, R. A. Fraser, C. M. Hunnybun, H. M. 
E. Howson, K. Harley, Ashton Hamend, H. B. Kirk, J. J, 
Murphy, H. O’Reily, W. P. Rogers. Malcolm Smith, E, B. 
Tapsell, A, C. Vincent, and Edwin Vincent (Honorary Secre¬ 
tary). Visitors. —Messrs. A. W, L. Vernede, J. A. Richardson, 
T. C. Forbes, Mackenzie and Standen. 

The Chairman at the outset proposed a vote of condolence with the 
family of the late Mr. Fred. H. Hall, which was passed, all members 
standing. 

The Honorary Secretary also read letters of sympathy from the Malabar 
Coast Planters’ Association and Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co. 

The Chairman then welcomed the visitors. 

Business 

(1.) Minutes, —The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

(2.) Report of the Bangalore Delegate, —Mr. G. II. Danvers Davy 
said :— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—My representation as delegate, from 
Mundakayam, except in name was,—I am afraid—a very poor one. I had 
no resolutions to bring forward and so in most cases voted with the majo¬ 
rity, 

“ Your instructions were carried out to the best of my ability and if any 
of the subjects specially brought forward by you in your instructions, were 
not brought up by me, my only excuse is that these headings were far more 
ably dealt with by other delegates. 

“ I, as your representative, was in a far happier position than most of 
the other delegates in South India. Most of them had their own troubles 
and worries and although discussion on the various subjects will not 4)e 
found in print, this is owing to the leniency of the Chairman who allowed us 
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to discuss these matters in Committee for which most of the delegates were 
heartily grateful— yet they were most exhaustively thrashed out. 

“ According to your wishes I followed your instructions regarding the 
following headings on the U. P. A. S. L agenda. 

“No. 7 a. No. 8 and No. 9.—As regards No. 9 I can see no hope of 
Government ever levying an export duty on Bones. Revenue to the 
Government from this source alone means a very big sum which it has no 
desire to lose. Australia and Ceylon have been enormous buyers of* bone 
manure but the former country has now made it prohibitive to import 
bones. The reason of this is the introduction of foot and mouth disease 
and many other diseases common to cattle in India and if we can induce 
Ceylon to look on it in the same light as Australia so much the better for us. 

“No. 11. Tea Cess ,—The question of the renewal of the Cess was 
gone into, the general opinion was that this Cess should be continued for 
another five years. 

“ No. 13. International Rubber Exhibition ,—As regards the disposal 
of the funds, the Chairman explained that he had wrilteh to the Madras 
Government desiring them to express their views as lo how the money 
unspent at the London Exhibition of 1911 should “be dealt with. The 
Madras Government in reply expressed their desire to have it refunded. 
Accordingly the balance of funds given by Madras and Travancore were 
sent back to the respective donors. 

“No. 14. Lahowr.—This subject was discussed most exhaustively. The 
matter of recruiting and emigration was brought up by Messrs. Dickins and 
Hamilton and you have all, no doubt, read what they had to say in the Madras 
papers. The Ceylon papers have taken up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Ceylon Planters and scorn the idea of crimping by any Ceylon man. A 
Scheme of Registration was put before the Meeting’and a Sub Committee was 
appointed to receive the opinions of the various associations with a view to 
try and harmonize this into a workable scheme. Will they succeed—I 
trow not. 

“ This Scheme of Registration has been distributed by our Honorary 
Secretary and you have all doubtless thoroughly gone into it and will be in a 
position to express your view this morning, so that our Honorary Secretary 
may send up a working scheme before the next General Meeting with the 
idea of improving the labour position. 

“As regards non-service of warrants the following scheme was sug¬ 
gested and carried 

(1.) That any Magistrate issuing warrant to a kangany or maislry 
should notify the District Superintendent of Police of the district concerned 
that such a warrant has been issued. 

(2.) That all “ hand” warrants should also be endorsed by the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police of the district in which the warrant is to be 
served or by bis Office Manager, 

(3.) That on enquiry of a planter as to the status of any particular 
maistry or kangany the Superintendent of Police for the district in which 
the maistry or kangany resides shall make enquiries as to the maistry*s or 
kangany’s standing and means, and report the same to the planter”* • 

W’ith regard to the Scheme of Registration of Labour, mentioned by 
.Mr« Davy in his report, Mr. Richardson said that the Dewan bad made a 
suggestion that a Commission be appointed to. enquire into the tnatteri con* 
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sisting of members from the ryots, the P. W. D. and the Travancore Plan¬ 
ters’ Associations. Mr. Harley, speaking on the subject also thought that 
some 'workable scheme might be formed. Eventually the Chairman’s pro¬ 
posal to form a Labour Committee to discuss what could best be done, 
was carried.” 

The Chairman then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Davy, 
and this was seconded by Mr. Harley, Mr. Davy responding. 

(3.) Removal of the Kanjirapalli Court House. —The recommend¬ 
ations of the Committee were put before the meeting, and Mr. Vernede said 
a proposal was on foot to have the Camp shed removed and a Court House 
built on the site, a new Travellers’ Bungalow being erected a little further 
back. The members received this announcement with pleasure. 

(4.) The Scientific Officer Scheme.—ki the request of the Chairman 
the Honorary Secretary gave a resume of all that had so far been done in 
this direction, referring particularly to the resolution passed at Yeudayar on 
1st July 1911, to the effect th;it subject to 90% of the acreage agreeing, the 
necessary agreements should be drawn out. The Hony. Secretary pointed 
out that rather more than 90% of the acreage in the district h'\d indicated its 
willingness to participate in the Scheme and that with the increased acreage 
now under cultivation th^ cess would be considerably less than was hitherto 
thought would be the case. The actual figures were for the initial expenses 
a cess of 10 annas per acre or if only 90% of the acreage is agreeable 11 
annas per acre. Annual estimate 9 annas per acre or if only 90% of the 
acreage is agreeable 10 annas per acre. The election of a Committee then 
took place, Messrs. G. H. Danvers Davy, R. A. Fraser and H. B. Kirk being 
returned, the Chairman and Honorary Secretary to be Ex-officio members. 
Messrs, j. J. Murphy and R, Harley kindly consented to become Trustees of 
the Fund. 

The following resolutions were also passed after some discussion :— 

1. “ That the Scientific Officer be under the entire charge and control 

of the Muddakayam Rubber Planters’ Association.” 

' 2. “ Thkt his residence should be at Mundakayam,” 

3. “That the Travancore Government be asked to contribute towards 
the cost of the Scheme.” 

4. “ That the limits of the district in which the Scientific Officer shall 
work, shall be defined.” 

5. “ That the cost of the scheme be met by an acreage basis guaran¬ 
teed for a term of years on similar lines to the European Doctor Fund.” 

With regard to the selection of a suitable officer, Mr. J. J. Murphy 
proposed : “ That Mr. K. E. Nicoll and Professor Wallace be asked to select 
a.man.” This was carried nem con. 

Mr. Murphy further supported the Chairman’s proposal that the 
Honorary Secretary be asked to call for subscriptions to be paid by January 
15th, 1913. The discussion closed with a vote of thanks to Messrs. Murphy 
and Harley for consenting to act as Trustees. 

(5) Rubber for the Imperial Institute. —Messrs. Murphy and Forbes 
. were asked to judge the samples of rubber brought to the meeting by 
various members, 

(6.) Revision of Rules .—In presenting the Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations with regard to the revision of rules the resolution was first carried 
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that the old rules, with subsequent alterations and additions be rescinded. 
Mr. Murphy then proposed that the Committee’s recommendations be 
adopted in to to and this was carried unanimously. 

(7.) Election of Auditors. —Messrs. H. B. Kirk and R. A. Fraser were 
asked to become for one year, the Auditors of the Association accounts. 
These gentlemen kindly consented to act in thi6 capacity. 

(8.) Acreage Vote. —The Chairman proposed that provision be made 
in the rules with regard to the acreage vote. Mr. H. B. Kirk suggested that 
each member be allowed one vote for every 50 acres represented by him. 
Mr. Murphy put forward an amendment that one vote be allowed for 100 
acres only, and that fractions of over 50 acres be given a vote but that 
fractions of less then 50 acres be not counted. This was unanimously 
carried. 

(9.) Private Membership.—The Chairman put the suggestion before 
the meeting that persons who were not members of the Planting Community 
in Mundakayam should be admitted to membership of the Association on 
payment of a small fee which would accord them a vote at the meetings. 
Mr. H. B. Kirk proposed that such members pay Rs. 10 per annum and 
they be accorded one vote. No dissentients. 

(10.) Sri Mulam. —Mr, Richardson said he was under the impression 
that the Peermade and Mundakayam Associations were allowed to send 
only 1 representative for the two districts, and the Honorary Secretary was 
asked to write Government as to this. In the event of the Goveinment 
allowing separate representations, Mr. J. R. Vincent kindly consented, after 
election, to represent Mundakayam at the popular Assembly. Mr. Vincent 
was asked to particularly bring up the question of roads. 

(11.) Labour Act of Travancore. —Mr. J. A. Richardson addressed 
the meeting with regard to this Act and the Chairman proposed that he be 
supported by the Association in his representations to Government on the 
question.—Carried. 

(12.) Postal Delays.—Mr. H. B. Kirk handed in a letter from the 
Mundakayam Postmaster in answer to his complaint with regard to delay 
in delivery of parcels. The Honorary Secretary was asked to approach 
the Postmaster-General with a view to accelerating the delivery in Munda¬ 
kayam of postal packets, etCi 

I 

(13.) Correspondence. —The Hony. Secretary read the following:— 

(1.) Letter from and to the Excise Commissioner with regard to 
Import Duties on Tobacoo. No discussion. 

(2.) Letter from the British Resident and Mr. F. F. R. V. Hunt with 
regard to the arrest of Mr. Hamond. The Honorary Secretary was re¬ 
quested to approach Government and ask for proceedings in this case to 
be accelerated. 

(3.) Letters with regard to Mr. Asher’s application for repairs to the 
Lalam-Erutapetta Road and for the establishment of a post and telegraph 
Office at Erutapetta. The Honorary Secretary said that he was still in 
correspondence with the parties concerned on these subjects. 

(4.) Letter from Mr. Anstead with regard to Fertiliser Analyses. No 
discussion, 
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(5.) Letter from the Chief Secretory to Government informing the 
Association that a license has now been granted to Messrs. S. P. Mel & Co., 
Mundakayam. 

(6 ) Letter from the Chief Secretary to Government announcing that 
only one toll will be levied at the Kanjirappalli Bridge on vehicles returning 
through the gales within 24 hours. On this subject Mr. J. J. Murphy asked 
that the Honorary Secretary be requested to approach Government praying 
for an improved road in view of the tolls paid. Mr. Danvers. Davy seconded 
and the motion carried. 

(7.1 Letter from Mr. S. C. H. Robinson, with regard to his jurisdiction 
as an ordinary Isl Class Magistrate and as a Special Magistrate. 

(8.) Letter from Mr. Fletcher Norton, Secretary to the U. P. A. S. I., 
with regard to the annual subscription. Mr. J. J. Murphy proposed that 
the resolution of January last be adhered to.—Carried. 

(9.) Date and Place of next Meeting. —Under the new rule this will 
take place on February lat, 1913, (Saturday). By kind invitation of Mr. 
Ashton Hamond the meeting will be held at Chennappara Bungalow. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair on the pro 
position of Mr. G. H. Danvers Davy, seconded by Mr. A. C. Vincent. 


South Mysore Planters’ Association, 

Minutes of a Special General Meeting held at the Hanhaln 
Travellers' Bungalow^ on November 28th^ 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. F. M. Hamilton (President), A. R. Park, W. F, Schol- 
field, C. K. Pittock, E. M. Davidson, D. Jackson, W. L. Craw¬ 
ford, Thiselton Anderson, (Honorary Member), G. N. Frattini, 
Visitor : Mr. Galliffe, Mr. M. J. Woodbridge, Honorary Secre¬ 
tary. 

Election of Planting Member of Council Fort St. George. —The 
rules governing the election having been explained this Association voted 
unanimously for Mr. E. F. Barber. 

Report of Delegate to Mysore Representative Assembly. —Mr, Craw¬ 
ford said that according to his instructions he had thanked the Government 
for the reduction of the Rubber land assessment and had asked for a 
similar concession on Coffee land, for those who had bought land held on 
30 years tenure from others, and wished to put in on permanent tenure. 
He had also touched on the subject of the Mangalore Railway and assured 
the retiring Dewan of the high appreciation on the part of the South Mysore 
Planters’ Association for all he had done for the welfare of Mysore. 

U. P, A. Scheme of Registration by means of Finger Prints. —This 
subject was introduced by the President as follows :—“ It has been thought 
best to put this on the agenda for discussion as although the U. P. A. had 
asked, us individually to criticise the Scheme, 1 am sure there are many 
members of this Association who would like to discuss in meeting the 
different clauses. I hope some members have sent their views in. I am 
ashamed to say I have not yet done so owing to work. My views are as 
follows;— 

As the Scheme at present does not apply to Local Labour we hav^ to 
deal with Labour imported from British territory into Mysore, 
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1. Without an Extradition Act I don’t think we can expect the Madras. 
Go\ertiment to help us in the case of Native territories. 

Without Government help in the way of persons before whom advances 
are given any registration would be inoperative and no Government bflicial 
would allow an advance of more than a man could pay off in one year. 

2. Without some arrangements for settling old balances due by^ coolies' 
to maistries, our maistries would not agree.. 

A system of Cooly Registration on Estates would not be a sufficient safe? 
guard as most of the crimping and bolting of coolies takes place before 
coolies get on to the Estate. So far my views are destructive. 

I will propose certain alterations in the Scheme as drawn up:— 

1. ** That it includes maistries and coolies. , 

2. That all old advances as proved by maistries, before their coolies 
be taken as written off i to the maistries and i to the Estate the coolies join 
after the Scheme comes into force.” 

Maistries’ advances be written off i to themselves to the Estate they 

join. 

In the latter case,-of course, Managers would try to get maistries who 
did not owe much old balances. It might be necessary to get managers to 
send in a list of all maistries who owed nmney to the Register Office. 

Working o/Sc/tewc.—Government be asked to appoint officials before 
whom advances could be given and finger prints taken in every village of 
any size,, say 50 houses. 

Fees.— I would suggest that a fee of 4 as per cooly be fixed for the first 
year and if insufficient a call be made on each Estate joining, in proportion 
to the number of coolies employed. That the above fee do cover all 
expenses of registration, correspondence^ &c. It remains for individual 
members of a District Association to say. whether they will or will not join 
the Scheme as passed by the U. P. A. S. I. by this I mean it is not necessary 
for any planter to join who does not wish to do so even if a scheme is 
passed. Of course, your delegates to U. P. A. would have to* get instructions 
as to voting.” . . 

A discussion took place and it. was decided that— 

(1.) It should be clearly stated that the Scheme refers both to maistries 
and coolies. 

(2.) Cooly finger prints must be taken in the presence of persons 
authorized by Government* ' 

(3.) That the Scheme can only be of use in Mysore in the absence of 
extradition if in all cases finger prints are taken and reference made to the 
R. O. before an advance is given to maistry or cooly. 

(4.) In the note to Para III Scheme of Registering by Finger Prints 
the re-in re-registered seems to be a misprint. 

(5.)' The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Secretary, 
U. P. A, that the meeting is of opinion that the Committee appointed by the 
U. P. A. should, as soon as possible, issue a progress report for diescussion 
by District Associations. ' 
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Mr. G. N. Frattini was elected as an Honorary member of the Associ¬ 
ation. 

The Meeting then closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. A. R. Park for 
his hospitality. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, 

Hony, Secretary, S. M. P, A. 


Wynaad Planters* Association 

Proceedings of a Special Meeting held at Meppadi Club, 
on December 4th, 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. Bownass, Darkin, Gillatt, Macbain, G. C. Parker, J. C. 

Parker, Powell and C, E. Abbott (Honorary Secretary) Mr. 

J. C. Parker in the Chair. 

1811. Read letter requesting the Honorary Secretary to call a special 
meeting “ to consider the question of damaged teas shipped during the 
monsoon.” 

1812. After reading letters from the Agents and Secretaries of various 
estates the following resolution was proposed by Mr. J. C- Parker seconded 
by Mr T. S. Gillatt and carried. 

“ It having just been brought to our notice that more than 150,000 lbs. 
of Wynaad Estate teas arrived in London in a more or less musty condition 
—the packages being mildewed—this Association is of opinion that the 
Calicut Coast Agents should be communicated with, and asked to give an 
explanation as to how this has occurred—seeing that no complaints were 
received by Superintendents from their Agents when the teas wfere received 
in Calicut.” 

1813. A letter was read from Mr. R. K. Walker expressing his opinion 
that until the Cochin Harbour Scheme becomes a reality we should combine 
to induce the South India Railway to materially reduce rates from Calicut 
to Madras, and arrange for shipment of all our teas during the monsoon 
months at the latter port as unless something is done insurance will soon 
become prohibitive if not impossible. 

It was resolved: “ That the Honorary Secretary address the Traffic 
Manager, South Indian Railway about this.” 

1814. The late Mr. Mackinlay. —Resolved: “That the Honorary 
Secretary write to Mrs. Mackinlay assuring her of the deep regret with which 
the members of this Association have heard of her loss, and of their 
sympathy with her.” 


(Signed) J. CARSON PARKER, 

Chairman. 

( „ . ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary SecrctHty. 
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Shevaroy Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting of the S. P. A. held 
at Victoria Pooms, Yercaud^ on December 3tdy 1912. 

Present. —Messrs. F. Carey, E. Dickins, R. A. Gilby, P. Goubiedt, S. M. 

A. P. Kinlock, A. B. Kundaswamy, J, C. Large, W. I. 
Lechler, C. G. Lechler, T. Manuel, F. Pegge, C. Rahm, W. 
Rahm, Revd. Rochet, Revd. Spencer, Messrs. F. D. Short, 
L. E. T. Short, G. Turner, and Chas. Dickins Honorary Secre¬ 
tary and Chairman Visitor: Mr. D’Silva. 

1. The notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

2. With reference to Resolution passed at Meeting of 19th September, 
1912 re. absence of Registrar’s Clerk from office on office days. Read and 
recorded with satisfaction letter dated 30th September, 1912, from the 
Registrar, Salem District. 

3. Fertiliser Analyses. —Read and recorded letter dated 23rd Sep¬ 
tember, 1912 from the Planting Expert. 

4. Customs Duty on Coffee, Tea, and Rubber Machinery. —Read 
Circular No. 39/12 dated 20th November, from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 
Resolved: “ That this Association do support a movement to have all 
machinery required for Coffee, Tea, or Rubber work made free of Customs 
duty. 

5. Election of Planting Member. —Mr. E. F. Barber was unani¬ 
mously elected Planting Member. 

6. Mr. Marden's Registration Scheme. —The Honorary Secretary 
on introducing the subject to the meeting stated -that hfe had made a 
mistake in his Annual Report in referring to the Scheme as Mr. Barber’s, 
After a prolonged discussion of the Scheme it was proposed by Mr. W. 1. 
Lechler, seconded by Mr. G. Turner and carried unanimously ;— 

“ That in default of a better scheme, the rough copy before the Meeting 
be approved, provisionally, and forwarded with the suggestions of this 
meeting to the Committee appointed by the U. P. A. S, I.” 

(Signed) Chas, DICKINS, 

Hony. Secy. & Chairman. 


Process for Producing “Caffeine-Less” Coffee. 

The process of Friederick Meyer, Thornton Heath, Surrey, England, as 
patented in Germany, consists in putting the coffee into a suitable recep¬ 
tacle, a revolvable drum-sieve, for instance; then, from a reservoir, admit¬ 
ting a proper quantity of totuol, xylol or some other available solvent, and 
allowing these to act on the coffee while revolving the preforated drum, the 
solvent in the meantime being raised to boiling temperature by rtiearis of a 
convenient heating device. In a short time the caffeine is so completely 
extracted from the coffee beans as to be barely quantitatively recognizable. 
The ca$[eine solution is then drawn off and the caffeine and solvent weighed 
separately if desired. The coffee remaining in the sieve cylinder is freed 
from any remaining solvent by the passage through it of suitably heated air, 
'^Neueste Erfindaugen and Erfahrnngen.—The Spice Mill. 
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To 


OORRBSPONDENOB. 

The Editor of the Planters' Chronicle- 


^ Dear Mr. Editor,—Did you see what the Editbr of the Ceylon Times ” 
said in a leading article the other day?—“No one pretends that the 
conditions of labour and pay that exist in Ceylon ‘are such as would not 
aiford grounds for very damaging attacks by people interested in stemming 
the tide Of immigration into Ceylon^rom India Who’d have thought it I 
Rather a diderent tone to the blatantly triumphant note of cocksurenOSs of a 
few months ago when S. Indian Planters (especially of the Shevaroy variety) 
were fools, and the Messrs. Goodfellow just too cute for words; 

Somebody must have been telling secrets to the Ceylon Times^ and 
It’s not the first time that candid friends have been mistaken for enemies. 
The Ceylon Times will have lots of opportunities later on of giving vent to 
its feelings, I wonder whether it will adopt the “ alas I too true ’* tone, or 
revert to the paroxysmal shrieks of the alarmed jungle hen.—we must wait 
and see. 

u . w . Yours faithfully, 

' (Sd.) Aylmer Ff. Martin. 


To 

The Editor of the Planters' Chronicle* 

Hybridisation Experiment Plot. 

'Slr,*^! amiinsibl€f 't<9 agree with your correspondent in his criticism 
of the Coffee Hybridisation Experiment Plot contained in ** Nilgiri Notes* 
in your issue of 30th November. 

In June a lengthy correspondence ^between the Local Committee and 
myself wais published which may have shown some ‘ want of cohesion* 
between us at the outset, but I think matters were thrashed out to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion. At any rate my original plan of planting and working 
the plot has been adhered to. That Nilgiri planters do not care what will 
happen to the plot is an admission I am grieved to hear and one which I 
trust is not absolutely true. 

I must really protest against your correspondents statement that “ no 
definite scheme of work has been formulated, or atfqast nothing that anyone 
knows anything about.** The correspondence referred to above contains a 
formulated plan vhich is described in detail on page 355 of Vol. VII. This 
plan has not only been formulated but it has been carried out. Alarmed by 
your correspondent*s criticism I whnt last week to inspect the plot and 
found that it had been planted up iri accordance with my plan by Mr. 
Butcher and that it had been inspected by the local Committee. The follow¬ 
ing plots have been planted, Arahicaj Robusta\ MarigogiPe* Blue Mountain 
Arahica, and Mocha, all containing twelve plants each with the exception 
o1 the ik^t for which only five plants were available. This will be com¬ 
pleted next year however. In addition to this two plots of existing hybrids 
were plartted as long ago as last April, viz*, three plants each of the 
Hott'*ble*^J, G'. H'amilton*s Hybrid, and the Saklaspur Hybrid (Mr. Craw- 
and two plots of three plants each of Ben Hope Hybrids No.-l and 

No. 2. 

This I consider to be a good start with material for future work. 
ATI the plants are planted 12 x. 12, and the only variation of my original 
plants that it‘was' found impossible to leave a 24 foot space between 
each plot, and only 12 feet has been left. 
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The planting has been carefully done and despite the recent, hea^!l3^ 
rain the plants look very healthy. Thelaod 4s ^dmitte^iy .steep .but not 
more so than very much other land under good Coffee in the Nilgiris. 

Inf thy opinibu it would be a mistake to raise hybrids underr tdb 
favoured conditions so that they will be pampered weaklings pnable to 
thrive under estate conditions. The object is rather to grow them under 
siich hard conditions that if they will grow in the Experiment Plpt they 
will grow anywhere. 

While on the subject I might take the opportunity to explain that the 
original correspendence between the local Committee and myself arose 
because they wished to adopt a process of selection while I had in view 
hybridisation to arrive at a disease resistant coffee plant. These two 
are different processes and while I agree that much good c?^n \>e done by 
selection only, if the ideal result was obtained it would be ^ coffee plant 
resistant to the httack of Green Bug but still arahtca^ whil^ if the ideal 
result of hybridisation is obtained it will be a coffee plant not only c^iscase 
resistant but a new variety with improved vigour, yield, and possibly qualffy. 
In my opinion, arabica is not the best variety of coffee to grow and the 
object oLtny Ekperimbnt Plot was to obtain a better. I may say that the 
idea of selection work and isolated plants to be grown in the Ooty Gardens 
has been abandoned by the local Committee. u i 

In conclusion, though your cbrrespondent’s experts may disagree, one 
at least is satisfied with the start which has been made and looks forward 
with confidence to the justification of the existence of the Experiment Plot. 

Yours faithfully, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Tie Acting Chief Secretary to the Government ot Madras writes under 
date Fort St* George, the 27th November 1912 as follows :— 

To 

The Chairman, U. P. A. S. I. 

Sir,—I am directed to inform you that intimation has been received'from 
the Government of India that the Royal Public Service Commission will 
assemble in Madras about the end of December and tl]fat its sitttings for the 
taking of evidence will commence on Wednesday the 8th Janpary, 1913. Fof 
the assistance of witnesses the Commission has under preparation in England 
a set of preliminary questions which is Expected to reach India shortly, but 
the Government are not yet aware how many witne$^efs the Commission will 
be able to iexamine while the selection of witnesses for examination ‘ will be 
made by the Commission itself. I am to ask whether the Plantet^* A^&)ci- 
ation would be prepared to nominate one or more persons for examination 
before the Commission and in the event of the answer being in the affirmd-^ 
tive I am to ask that the names of those so nominated may be intimated to 
me. As soon as the further instructions of the Commission fiave been 
received by this Government, a further communication will then be made 
to yoCh. j ‘ * 

I have the honqnr to be, 

^Sir, 

Yotk' .Most Obedient Servant, 

Q. i; 

Ag. Chief Secretary. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

Holes in Coffee Soiti-'L&si Marbh the Scientiho Olhcer paid a visit to 
Coorg by special^ req^uest to examine a number of holes which appeared in 
the soil in very large numbers. A certain amount of mystery attaches to 
these holes, for no insect could be found associated with them ait the time 
and many theories have been put forward to account tor their presence. It 
is, howeveif, becoming more and more certain that they were made by the 
emergence of a Cicada which appeared in large numbers in the district at 
the beginning of this year. The Government Entomologist, who was in 
Coorg recently, gave it as his opinion that the holes were caused by a 
Cicada, and he has kindly forwarded the following extract on periodical 
Cicada which appeared in the Entomological Section of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station Report for 1911. 

“ Some six or seven weeks after the eggs are laid in the twigs the 
young cicadas hatch from them, drop to the ground, and work their way 
into it, going tWeWe or eighteen inches beneath the surface. Here they 
live a subterranean life for seventeen >ears. where it is difficult to follow their 
movements and development. Yet this has been done in three or four cases 
by the Bureau of Entomology, and it was found that the larvae moulted four 
times, the fourth moult usually oexOrring about the tenth year. They burrow 
chiefly with their forelegs, suck the juices from the small roots from one- 
eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and upon such food they 
subsist for the full period of seventeen years, when the pupae crawl out of 
the gtoUnd^ leaving round exit holes about three-eigths of an inch in 
diameter. Sometimes these holes are very close together^ and in 
Several instances came out of the middle of a private road^ where the 
ground was very hard and solid. Earlier records of Brood II show that 
m some cases the pupae make cones, or huts, by raising the soil up around 
their burrows to a height of two or three inches. None of these were 
observed in Connecticut in 1911.” 

It is doubtful whether the actual presence of the holes in the soil does 
much damage, but the root feeding habits of the Cicada larvae, when they 
are in large numbers, might do a considerable amount of harm. The pre¬ 
sence of the larvae of the cockchafer in considerable numbers in the soil in 
Coorg must also have a deleterious effect upon the coffee trees especially on 
young supplies. The Government Entomologist informs me that he caught 
a number of other insects when in Coorg the larvae of which are root- 
fedders.' It is difficult to suggest a practical remedy on a large scale for 
these pests, but recent work with apterite in connection with the Mealy 
Bug Scale has proved so successful that it is probable that it will have a 
beneficial effect in the case of other root feeding pests. The Government 
Entomologist suggests the use of Tobacco waste which could be obtained 
from the factories at Trichinopoly and later on possibly from the factory 
which is being built at Bangalore. This waste should be put in-a shallow 
trench opened about a foot away from the plant and about eight inches wide 

J t the rate of one or two pounds per ti^ee and covered over with soil. Our 
hanks are' due fo the <jOvernment Entomologist for the interest he has 
taheh in the matter and the information he has ^o kipdly forwarded. 

is hoped to publish ah article describing the use of apterite apd thd' 
rpsQlts obtained SVith It on noffee estates in Coorg^ at an' early' date. 

' ^ j - w 

R. D. A. 
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SOILS. 

Seoondai^y Aotiona of Maniipes. 

By a. D. Hall, M.A. F.R.S., 
y^ixector of Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The practical man uses the word exhausted not in its strict sense, but 
a^ signifying any conditions of the soil which lowers its crop producing 
capacity. For example, wheat is spoken of as an exhausting crop, although 
it takes out ot the land only about a third of the plant food that is removed 
by a crop o( roots. But because wheat occupies the land for the greater 
part pf the year, during which time no iater-tillage can be carried on, the 
soil loses its texture and falls off in its mechanical condition. The lack of 
cultivation rpay also interfere with the availbility of the stores of plant food. 
At any rate, the land after a wheat crop is less productive, because of its 
lack of condition and not from any absolute poverty. For the same kind of 
reason then, ij^trate of soda gets described as an exhausting manure,* not 
because it tobs the land in any special way, but simply because it sets up a 
bad texture of the soil which so easily leads to an inferior yield in the 
following crop. 

The list of secondary interactions between fertiliser and soil which piay 
have a potent influence on the value of the fertiliser in practice is not ended 
with the changes set up by nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia; there 
is plenty of practical evidence that the effect of applying potash salts such 
as kainit, muriate or sulphate of potash, is not wholly comprised in the 
provision of a certain amount of potash for the nutriment of the crop. In 
the first place it has often been remarked by those concerned with field 
experiments that cases occur when the addition of potash <salts to a mixture 
so far from increasing the return actually reduces it As a rule these 
results have been set down to the large experimental error which is 
inevitable in all field trials, but so convinced have been some experimenters 
of the reality of the effect that they have begun to speak of the ** depressing 
effect of potash upon the crop. 

From the point of view of nutrition alone such a depressing effect is 
imppssible; in some way the effect must be special to the soil and due to an 
unsuspected interaction between soil and potash fertiliser. A clue to the 
sort of action to be looked for may be found in the observations which have 
been recorded jin some of the cases where the use of potash had resulted in 
a lowered yieldf ground remains a little wetter after the application 

of kainit or other potash salts. As in the case of nitrate of soda, ttis 
apparent wetness has been set down to the water absoi bing properties of 
potash salts, which are chiefly due to the magnesium chloride which is 
al)vays present in them, but the small amount of water which is absorbable 
by an ordinary dressing of potash salts would be inappreciable wb^o disused 
through the soil. ’ 

The carbonate of lime in the soil next suggested itself as a pcjssible 
reacting substance, and a series of experiments have showh that when weak* 
solution of potash salts remain in contact with Carbonate of lime a smalt 
quantity of free carbonate of potasbds produced. The itgutea showhiit^^^* 
extent of thexeaction have not, as yet, been published, but the action ie / We 
of those cases wHere the amount of chemical change that is set up, depei^s ’ 
upon the relatiye quantities Of the reacting bodies, so that in thd sbit. ^ere^ 
the^carbonateof lime would genially be in greaf ^cess the proporU^' oT 
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the potash salts that could be converted into carbonate would be coinpara'ti- 
vely large. The investigation involves some further considerations of the 
part played by carbon dioxide, which is also present in the soil; and also of 
the results of partial washing of the soil as by rain ; but the central fact has 
been established that soluble potash salts and carbonate of lime will react 
so as to produce carbonate of potash, which, like other alkalis, will bring 
about deflocculation of the clay. 

All the effects of fertilisers tip in'soil which have been discussed are 
due to chemical changes of a comparatively minor order which were over¬ 
looked or not suspected when fertiliser actions first began to be studied, 
because in most cases the agent in the process is that part of the substance 
which possess no value as a fertiliser. For example, sulph ite of ammonia 
was considered as a source of nitrogen only ; the sulphuric acid it contained 
was entirely ignored and regarded as of no account. Similarly with nitrate 
of soda the nitrogen is the important part upon which its value as a 
fertiliser depends the mistake came in supposing that the soda was entirely 
without effect. The same state of affairs has occurred in the history of 
science. These second approximations, which u.ay become large enough to 
override the main truth, often make themselves evident to the practical man, 
who delights in them as proofs that theory and practice do not always 
square, though theory can never be more than a method of explaining, and 
in its turn predicting the practice. 

Among the results, some definite conclusions are that the long conti¬ 
nued use of sulphate of ammonia on soils poor in lime results in the soils 
becoming acid. The acidity is caused by certain microfungi in the soil 
which split up the sulphate of ammonia in order to obtain the ammonia, and 
thereby set free sulphuric acid. The infertility of such soils is due to the 
way all the regular bacterial changes in the soil are suspended by the 
acidity; instead, fungi permeate the soil and seize upon the manure. The 
remedy, as may be seen upon the Woburn plots, is the use of sufficient lime 
to keep the soil neutral. From the Rothamsted soils carbonate of lime is 
being washed out at the rate of 800 to 1,000 lbs. per acre per annum, the 
losses being increased by the use of sulphate of ammonia, but lessened by 
farmyard manure or nitrate of soda. Nitrate of soda, when applied to 
heavy soils in large quantities, destroys their texture. Some of the nitrate 
of soda gets converted into carbonate of soda by the action of plants and 
bacteria, and carbonate of soda, by deflocculating the clay particles, des¬ 
troys the tilth. The best remedies are the use of soot or superphosphates ; 
the best preventive is the use of a mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia instead of either separately .—Indian l^lantcrs' Gazette, 


Rubber Seeds. 

We learn that a good deal of interest has lately been evinced in regard 
to Hevea seeds for milling purposes, and there has been some enquiry going 
on regarding cost of collection. For making cattle food, and for other pur¬ 
poses the seeds, which now carpet [the ground beneath the trees and are 
trodden on and otherwise destroyed, ought to bring in some revenue, 
however, small. If some reliable data can be framed as to quantity obtain¬ 
able and cost of collection we feel sure a new industry either in the oil 
extracted, or cake made from it, will Sj^iog up, and may be of some benefit 
to the rubber industry when prices drop.— Grenier's Rubber Nexvi* 
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8ISAL HEMP 

Interest is being taken in Sisal Hemp cultivation and manufacture in at 
least one district in Southern India, and the following article by Mr. H. T. 
Macmillan which appeared in The Tropical Agriculturalist for November 
may therefore be of interest. 

“ With the gradual but constant demand for a supply of good 
commercial vegetable fibres, whether for textile, ropes, cordage or other 
purposes, there would seem to be a promising future for so valuable a fibre 
plant as the Sisal Hemp {Agave rigida var. sislana,) This plant fur¬ 
nishes the commercial and well-known Sisal hemp from its leaves, and has 
been in recent years somewhat extensively cultivated in South America, 
Hawaii, as well as in British, German^and Portuguese East Africa. It bears 
long thick, succulent leaves, 4 to 6 feet in length, usually smooth-edged and 
ending with a terminal spine. The flowering or “ poling ” (from the fact 
that the inflorescence is produced on a long upright pole, 10 to 1? feet in 
height, which springs from the heart of the plant) takes place when the plant 
is about 7 to 8 years old. Poling ” affects the quality of fibre ; therefore 
in order to preserve the latter the “ pole ” should be cut at about 3 feet 
from the ground, all ground suckers being also removed for the same pur¬ 
pose. If desired for propagation, however, the flowering pole should be 
allowed to grow, when on an average it will produce from 2,000 to 3,000 
bulbils. The latter are an interesting provision of nature, since the plant 
produces no seed. 

“ When collecting the leaves for fibre the lower and older ones are 
taken first. This usually takes place in the third or fourth year from 
planting, when, under favourable conditions, an average of 25 leaves per 
annum may be obtained from each plant. Subsequent cuttings may be 
made at intervals of about six months until the plants should have fur¬ 
nished a total average of about 250 leaves. The plants then cease to be 
productive, and the ground should be cleared and replanted. It is, however, 
stated by some planters that a plantation may be maintained in a remune¬ 
rative condition by merely removing the stumps of the old exhausted 
plants and thinning out the suckers *to the requisite number, but this 
method is not considered satisfactory, 

“ With regard to yield, an experimental plantation formed in the Madras 
Presidency, (on a poor, red, gravelly soil,) with a rainfall of 23 inches, and 
concluded in 1911, is officially reported to have given an average yield of 3a 
per cent, of fibre, the total return' per acre (for 900 plants) being about 
300 lbs. Sir Daniel Morris, however, estimated a return of 60 lbs, from 
1,000 plants, while as mnch as 800 lbs. per acre has been recorded in an 
American report on Sisal hemp in Hawaii, 

“ The plant will thrive in either a dry or moderately wet clim.ate and 
is not exacting as to spil, though the best returns are produced on good 
loamy land. It may be .said that soil which would be too poor or dry for 
most other crops would suit the Sisal hemp plant. On^ ayerage soils the 
suckers or bulbils may be planted at distance of 8 feet by -5 feet giving 
1,089 plants to the acre. In the Madras plantation above referred to 
plants were spaced at 8 feet by 6 feet apart, that is at the rate of 900 plants 
to the acre.” 

In selecting land for Sisal or any Fibre cultivation, the chief object to 
be held in view should be the close proximity of water, for retting purposes. 
Machinery of the newest type available should be erected as close as possi¬ 
ble to avoid expense of transit and overhandling both of which reduce 
profits. 
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Soientiflo OfRoer’s Papers. 

CXII.— Fumigation of Plants in Bangalore. 

At the last Annual Meetinfj of the U. P. A. S. I., Mr. N. G. B. Kirwan, 
the Delegate representing the Bababiidins, said that the point that he had 
been asked to bring up was the prevalence of Painty Bug in the gardens of 
the local florists in Bangalore, and he believed, too, in the Lal-Bagh. The 
case had occured of a planter buying some orange trees and planting them 
on his estates and a few months after Pulney Bugs were found on the trees. 
Mr. Krumbiegel had been advertising for sale fruit trees from Australia, 
which many planters would like to buy if it were not for the fact that there 
was Pulney Bug in Bangilore. Could not some arrangement be made, he 
asked, by which the Scientific Department could look into the matter and 
stop the sale of such plants. It was a great danger to planters. 

I said that I thought it would be better not to pass a resolution but to 
leave it to the Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S. I» to see what they 
could do, and this procedure was agreed to after one or two delegates had 
emphasised the urgency of the matter. 

Accordingly, after having a personal interview with Mr. G. H. Krum¬ 
biegel, the Economic liotanist for the Government of Mysore, and finding 
him in sympathy with our views I wrote* him as follows on 12th Sep¬ 
tember : — 

“ In view of the fact that the scale insect, Lccaniiim viride, which was 
introduced into the Nilgiri Hills some years ago, has done an immense 
amount of damage to the coffee there, so much in fact as to have killed large 
acres of it and cause this cultivation in many places to become unprofitable 
and lead to its abandonnniiit, it is of the utmost importance to guard against 
a similar introduction of this pest into the coffee growing districts in the 
Mysore State where it has not yet m.ade its appearance. 

“ That there is a distinct danger of its introduction is shown by the fact 
that the scale is present iu Bangalore and that only last year it was actually 
introduced into the Mudigere District on some Citrus plants taken from 
Bangalore to an estate garden. Fortunately the pest was recognised in time 
and the outbreak stamped out. 

“ A large number of ornamental and economic plants are annually sent 
from Bangalore to planting districts in the Mysore State and elsewhere, and 
I think you will agree with me that some decided steps should be taken to 
prevent the spread of scale insects and other diseases through this channel. 
Legislation on the subject is undoubtedly needed but the time is not yet ripe 
for it. 

' “ Referring to our conversation on the subject of 27th August, 1 beg to 
suggest to you that the Lal-Bagh Gardens should lead the way by fumigating 
all plants sent, out from their nurseries, &c., to planting districts, and thus 
eilsure that at least one centre of distribution supplies disease free plants 
as far as insect pests are concerned, 

“ Fumigation is adopted in a large number of agricultural countries , 
and I speak from experience when I say that it is cheap, easy, and effective 
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A fumigating chamber is required, built away from other buildings and I 
have found that one built of cement with inside measurements 10 foot cube 
is a useful size. If this is fitted with moveable lattice work shelves it will 
hold a large number of small plants while, when the shelves a^’e removed, it 
will hold a fair number of large plants like crotons and mangos. The door 
must be made with a wide flange, packed so as to ensure lightness when it 
is closed. 

“ I feel sure that if such a practice were adopted at the Lal Bagh it 
would have a most beneficial educative effect. Not only would the planters 
know that they could be sure of getting plants free from scale, but by 
giving demonstrations, through the medium of the recently formed Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the process could be popularised and the local horticiiltura- 
lists gradually encouraged to adopt similar precautions. When they 
actually saw that the process was cheap and easy they would be willing to 
adopt it probably, especially in competition whith the Lal-Bagh nurseries. 

“ The process of fumigation does no harm whatever to even the most 
delicate plants provided that the foliage is dry at the time w'hen they are 
exposed to the Hydrocyanic acid gas. 

“ I sincerely hope you will be able to sec your way to develop this 
suggestion of mine and I await with great interest your views on the subject. 
I need hardly say that I shall be at all times only too ready to afford any 
information or help in my power in fitting up a chamber and carrying out 
the process.” 

On the 4th December I received the following letter from Mr. Krumbi- 

cgel 

“ In reply to your letter No. 678 dated 12th September, 1912 on the 
subject of Fumigation of Plants, 1 beg to state that I am, as already 
verbally mentioned to you, fully in agreement with the suggestions made 
by you. 

“ We have now erected in the Lal-Bagh a F^imigatiog Chamber and 
all plants and, if necessary, seeds, coming in from other places as well as 
all that are being sent out to the districts will be in future fumigated. I 
shall also send a notification to the local nurserymen and members of the 
Horticultural Society and of private gardeners, asking them to avail them¬ 
selves of this fumigating installation. I shall be glad to fumigate for them 
any plants at the actual cost price of the chemicals only. I shall esteem it a 
favour if you can make it convenient to come and see the arrangements 
made and will be glad of any further advice you may have to offer on the 
working of it.” 

I have inspected the Fumigatorium which has been erected at the 
Lal-Bagh and I find that all arrangements have been made for the proper 
treatment of plants, cuttings, &c sent away from these gardens and in future 
it will be quite safe for planters to obtain plants from the Lal-Bagh. This 
does not as yet apply to other gardens in Bangalore, but an effort will be 
made, through the medium of the Horticultural Society, by means of 
lectures and demonstrations, to persuade Bangalore horticulturalists to 
understand the necessity for fumigation and to establish fumigating cham¬ 
bers of their own, and guarantee that plants sent out by them are free from 
insect pests and have been treated. 

This will lead in time to the adoption of similar methods of treatment 
to free plants from fungoid diseases. 

I think it will be agreed that an excellent start has been made and that 
we should congratulate Mr. Krumbiegel on his forward policy and thank' 
him for so promptly meeting our wishes. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Planting Expert. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

A Caterpillar Peat of Tea, —Specimens of a caterpillar which is 
attacking Tea in the Nilgiri-Wjmaad District were recently forwarded by 
Mr. J, S. Nicolls. The Caterpillar is probably Heterusia cingala though 
at present no perfect insects have been bred out to make certain of the 
determination. Watt and Mann in their book on The Pests and Blights 
of the Tea Plant recommend the following remedies for this pest:— 

“ The caterpillars should be collected and destroyed whenever seen, 
together with cocoons and even more especially the moths, which are 
brilliant and easily seen, and all the dead leaves should be swept up from 
below the bushes and burned, Tne caterpillars are fortunately subject to 
the attacks of a parasitic fly (Exerista heterusiae. Coquillet). This fly 
fastens its eggs upon the back of the caterpillars the young maggots penetrate 
the body of their host and feed on its contents, taking care not to touch any 
vital, spot until they are ready to undergo their own transformations. The 
diseased caterpillar has usually suflicient strength to spin its cocoon, but 
collapses without turning into a chrysalis. The sudden disappearance of 
this pest, after reaching its climax, is usually due to the work of this useful 
parasite, though sometimes a bacterial disease is still more elTt'^tual in the 
work of extermination.” 

Mr. Nicolls writes of it, “ One of my fields has been attackf'd with a 
lot of these and I have twenty coolies picking them off and destro' h)" them. 
They seem to attack only the old leaf and not the young ones.” Writing on 
the 5th of December, Mr. Nicolls says, M must have collected over 30,000 
slugs now and the total goes on increasing. 1 pay 2 annas per hundred for 
them at present to get coolies keen to go out after work and look for them. 
There is no doubt that they can do harm and I should advise your calling 
South Indian Planters’ attention to luy having come across the beast in very 
large quantities. I have not looked for parasitic fly attacks.” Th(i 
latter point is important and a number of cocoons should be collected and 
placed in a glass jam pot with the mouth covered with fine muslin to sec if 
any flies can be bred out. 

Writingagain on 11th December, Mr. Nicolls says that he has now col¬ 
lected 146,000 caterpillars. He continues, “After turning to the chrysalis 
stage the dead leaf with the chrysalis falls off and lodges in amongst the 
lower branches of the tree, or falls on the ground. 1 have found them all 
over the estate now, in some places in scattered patches and close to the 
boundary of other estates who so far report no signs of the slug. Without 
they were in quantities you might easily pass them by as they are invari¬ 
ably amongst the old leaves, but you might be struck by the apparent leafless 
state of the lower branches of a tree after a bad attack. If the slug had 
gone into the cocoon stage the cocoons might be amongst the dead leaves 
on the ground.” 

Mr. Nicolls reports that he thinks he has found a parasite, as he has got 
a cocoon full of small maggots. This is being kept under observation. He 
asks whether if all the leaves and twigs after pruning were buried it would 
kill the pest or whether the moths would still be able to emerge. If properly 
buried it would kill all the moths which on emergence from the cocoons 
’ would not be able to work their way through the soil; but the safer plan 
would be to sweep up all prunings and dead leaves, &c., quite clean and 
burn them. 


Rt D* A, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting, held at Balehonunr, 
on December 2ncU 1912. 

Present.—M essrs. C. H. Hrowne, C, Danvers, C. S. Crawford, A. F. 

Evetts, H. G. Honner, Thos. Hunt. (President), \V. H. Reed 
(Honorary Sectetar}^. Proxy, —Mr. S. L. Mathias. Visi¬ 
tor, —Mr. J. Grant. 

Re-arrangement of Subscription to Assistant Scientific Ofiiicr 
Fund :—Resolved—“ That this Association is agreeable to raise the rale of 
subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. to 2 annas, provided the S. M. P. A. and 
B. P. A. are prepared t'o re-arrange their guarantee to the Asst. »Scicnlilic 
Officer Fund, so that all three Associations be on an equal basis.”— 
Carried, 

Registration Scheme, —After some discussion the Scheme was gen¬ 
erally approved of. 

Soil Analyses,— About 30 samples were promised at the meeting, other 
members were to be circularised. 

Resignation of Representative on London Chamber of Commerce, 
—Read Circular No. 40/12 dated 25th November 1912 fiom the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I.—Resolved—“ That Mr. Grant, of Messrs. H. Allan & Co., 
be asked to act as representative on the Chamber of Commerce, London ; 
should Mr. Grant be unable to act, that Mr. Owen, of Messrs. Sanderson & 
Co., be asked to represent the U. P. A. S. I.”— Carried, 

Election of Planting Member, —Mr. E. F. Barber was unanimously 
elected. 

Roads, General complaints were made regarding the bad state of 
the following roads—(1) Chikinagalur—Kadur, '2) Magundi—Kalasa. (3) 
Magundi—Balur, (4) Kottigahara—Kalasa (between 5lh and 8th Mile). 
Resolved—“ That the Honorary Secretary do write to the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment drawing their attention to the neglected state of the above roads.” 

(Signed) W. H. liEKD, 

Hony, Secy, & Chairman, 


Planting Member of Council. 

The election of a representative of the Planting Community to the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Fort St. George has taken place and Mr. E. F, Barber of 
Ootacamund has been elected by the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India to represent it. The Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Legislative Department, has been notified of the fact and the elec¬ 
tion will appear in due course in the Fort St. George Gazette. 


Registered Address of the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

The Members of the United Planters’ Association who have occasion to 
telegraph to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. are reminded that his registered 
address is ** Planting Bangalore. 
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THE PLANTERS’ LIBRARY. 

Soil Conditions and Plant Growth by Cr. Russell. 

No one, with reason, could require a commander on active service to 
employ the intervals between his engagements in vMiling a history of the 
campaign. All that is expected is that he should despatch reports from 
time to time showing the progress which his army is making. Later on, 
when peace broods again over the land, the historian will- tell the story and 
apportion praise and blame with the cold and cruel justice of the student. 
So, also, whilst the arduous work of buildinar up a science is in progress, it 
is not reasonable to expect anyone engaged in that service to write a finished 
and final account of the operations which are bringing the campaign slowly 
to a successful issue. 

Hence, in taking up Dr. Russell’s new volume on “ Soil Conditions and 
Plant Growth,” though we n)ay expect it to contain luminous reports of the 
progress of the army of biochemists in their work, we must not look for a 
finished story nor for final statements. We shall be content if we learn from 
headquarters that the operations are proceeding smoothly, and that steady 
advance is being made. 

Looked at from this standpoint, ihire can be no doubt that Dr. 
Russell’s monograph is eminently successful. It shows that he and his 
fellow-workers in the Old and Nc'w World are beginning to evoke scientific 
order out of the chaos of obscr\ ed facts. 

No horticulturist requires to be reminded that the soil is a material of 
extreme complexity, that it is the seat of complex chemical operations, and 
that it is the natural home of vast numbers of micro-organisms all drawing 
nourishment therefrom and adding waste substances thereto. Hence it is 
not necessary to emphasise the dilficulty which attaches to investigation 
into the science of the soil and the crops which i\ bears. What is worth 
while perhaps is to note that the agricultural chemist has also, and at last, 
realised the complexity of the problems presented by the soil. . In conse¬ 
quence of his having learned this lesson, agricultural chemistry is passing 
through a transition stage 

Gone is the curt confidence which marked its earlier manner. It no 
longer attempts to apply off-hand the chemistry of the laboratory to the 
field. It recognises that the chemistry of the soil is not that of dead things 
only, but is the chemistry of the living, of the dying, and of the dead. So 
profound has been the effect of this discovery, that agricultural chemistry has 
joined hands with biology, and has even gone so far as to change its name. 
It is now a branch of the great science of biochemistry. 

Though changed in name, its purpose is still the same—a high and 
splendid purpose though vastly difficult of achievement. That purpose is 
no less than to discover the laws which lie at the foundation of all good 
practice. 

In its early, confident days, agricultural science sought to accomplish 
this object by seeking in the plant or soil for the “ Principle of Vegetation.” 
Successive pioneers announced, in the not-uncertain tones which science is 
apt to use, their several discoveries. Van Helmont, who grew a Willow twig 
in water in a pot of earth, found (hat in the course of five years it had gained 
several hundreds of pounds in weight, though the earth in the pot weighed 
only 2 ounces less at the end of the experiment than at the beginning. 
Hence he was able, by neglecting the 2 ounces of lost soil, to proclaim that 
ip water he had discovered the principle of vegetation. Another 17th century 
agricultural chemist, Glauber, .announced that saltpetre constitutes this 
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principle. Others preferred the claims of humus, and Jethro Tull, the great 
Oxfo»*d husbandman, insisted that the particles of soil themselves, if only small 
enough, u ere the principles ; that the roots of plants had mouths—albeit 
very lillle ones—and the end of all good practice was to prepare the plant’s 
pabulum by breaking up the soil as finely as possible. Thus, through many 
vicissitudes of speculation, agricultural chemistry toiled after agricultural 
practice—which had had a start of countless centuries—intent on explaining 
to the grower the* mysteries of the soil and its relation with the plant. The 
slow growth of this scientific knowledge is traced in detail by Dr. Russell In 
an admirable introductory chapter to which the curious reader may be 
referred. This youthful, sanguine phase of agricultural chemistry endured 
even until our own times, for we ourselves have knoAm chemists who 
thought that to present a soil analysis to an inquirer was to solve his 
problems as to soil treatment. That phase, however, is over, and Dr. 
Russell’s vork marks the second transitional phase between tho simple 
naivete of ignorance and the simple certainly of assured knowledge. 

This being the state of the science—so matiy scattered piece.s of fact 
awaiting the fitting together—it is no disparagement of Dr. Russell’s work to 
say that it fails to complete the picture. Nevcitheless, by assembling the 
scattered pieces of the soil puzzle, and by showing that they are susceptible 
of association into a finished whole, the anther has made a noteworthy 
contribution to the progress of the science. It is apparent, from what has 
been said already, that Dr. Russell’s work must be studied piece by piece, 
section by section, rather than as a whole. 

Studied in this way the work will prove of great assistance, not only to 
the agricultural chemist, but also to the gardener To the latter it will 
prove by no means easy reading, and this because the narrative is, pcrforci; 
interrupted at every stage by the introduction of the evidence in support of 
the statements of the narrative. Far from suggesting that this is a defect, 
we hold that it is such a merit as to make the volume specially to be com¬ 
mended lo the young gardener. For not only is it full of useful informalion, 
but it offers exercises—of which many of us stand in need —in the estimation 
of the value of evidence. The ordinary text book tells you facts, but Dr. 
Russell’s monograph adopts the harder, wiser method of giving you the 
evidence for the facts. 

To give but one illustration, namely, that which deals with the influence 
of water supply on the effectiveness of manures ; every gardener know.s in a 
general way that if a plant receives insufticient water it is unable to derive 
full profit from manure. But the evidence which 1).'. Russell offers shows 
this in striking and exact measure. Thus, if soils cjut.iining different amounts 
of water are treated with small doses of nitrogenous manure, the plant in the 
drier soil is not able to make any use of the manure ; that in the somewhat 
moisture soil is able to use the first dose, but gets no advantage from the 
second; whereas the plant in the well-moistened soil is able to use with 
advantage all the nitrogen supplied. 

We have cited the example, not so much because of its intrinsic iinpor*' 
tance, but because we know that many a young gardener learns but slowly 
and with difficulty the art of using artificial manures. A failure or two, due 
to an insufficienty considered use of this or that artificial manure, is apt to 
bring him into the ranks of the ** disbelievers in artificials,” whereas if he 
will but devote himself to mastering the essential facts and to realising the 
complexity of relations which obtain between plants and the soil, he will dis¬ 
cover that the discriminatiog use of artificials is .one of the secrets of sue* 
oeserful practice .—Tht Gardener^' QhrmiQH 
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LABOUR IN INDIA. 

The labour question in India is one of the most difficult to tackle, especi¬ 
ally the matter of crimping. Opinion is more or less divided, and the want 
of unanimity makes the case more difficult. The Government of India is 
consequently at a loss to come to any definite decision, and awaits for the 
problem to ultimately solve itself. There is every probability of gardens, 
except a few more favoured ones, being short of labourers this year, unless 
arrangements can be made for local labour, which in some cases is impossi¬ 
ble. The outlook in fact is not promising, except in the case of favoured 
gardens. This means, nothing more nor less, than a shortage in production 
next season, if we read the signs of the times correct. Contemplated exten¬ 
sions will have to be curtailed, and even more favoured estates, if they go in 
for intensive cultivation, will have to cut their coat according to their cloth. 
The labour problem is the one thing that will keep in check the production 
of Indian tea in the future. 1 he scarcity of labour is, however, being felt 
in other countries, and is conducing to a shortage rather than an increase 
in production in future years until the labour difficulty is solved. If con¬ 
sumption increases it will mean a rise in prices again, and then the contem¬ 
plated Is. canister will again disappear, giving place to the Is. 4d, canister 
at present in vogue. India, we think, will always hold the premier place, 
and it will lie with the producers to decide whether it will pay them best to 
go in for quality rather than quantity. Poor Indian teas are a drug on the 
market at present, but are doing useful service in extending the consump¬ 
tion, they being preferred to other countries for use in blends- Their pre¬ 
sent cheapness favours their reception. So it is perhaps not an unmixed 
blessing that is happening to the Indian tea industry. Rich quality teas 
will always realise high prices, and those gardens noted for will do well 
to stick to them, as it will pay them well. Our advice for next season, 
is for these gardens which can produce quality, not to attempt quantity, 
leaving it to the poorer gardens to supply the deficiency. This will avoid 
a slump in the market and enable both parties to make a profit. Gardens 
that can turn out really decent teas should not compete with less favoured 
ones to their disadvantage. It is a case of “live and let live.” The Indian 
tea industry, as we showed in our last issue, is not at present in a favour¬ 
able statisical position, as shown by the Board of Trade Returns. It 
therefore behoves the bosses to consider the status and make such amend¬ 
ments as are necessary. If they will consider the position, and act accord¬ 
ingly, there is every hope that the Indian tea industry will never be swamped 
by outside competitors. But there is danger in neglecting the warning. The 
present policy of deluging the markets, both locally and in London, with 
inferior teas, which cannot pass muster, is suicidal in the extreme. Need 
we say more on the point ? Surely the Directors and Managing Agents of 
Companies have had their e}^es opened to existing facts. We can only hope 
that the mistakes of this season will not be repeated next year. The planting 
community may say what they like, but the final verdict as to the quality 
of the teas lies with the tea tasters in London and Calcutta, and there is 
no gainsaying their decision. It lies with them, and they are fully qualified 
to state their pronouncements, which cannot be disputed. 

The Labour question in Ceylon is still unsolved. The Times of Ceylon^ 
in a notable article in its issue of the 26th November 1912, states the case 
clearly and shows up the position in its trne light* It writes;—“It is 
pretended by some sagacious people that if only the newspapers kept pe]> 
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fectly quiet for a time the labour question in Ceylon would spe edily be settled. 
Other less optimistic souls are always predicting all sorts of dire calami¬ 
ties resulting from the trade secrets that are given away by irresponsible 
auonymous letter writers in our columns. These writers, it may be men¬ 
tioned, are never irresponsible, but are usually people well known to 
ourselves who at least have the opportunity of being well informed on the 
subject with which they are dealing, but upon whom the yoke of anonymity 
is imposed by the probability that those in authority over them who have 
less opportunity of studying the subject would disapprove of their views. 
Well, never have those who believe in the cult of silence had a finer op¬ 
portunity of working out the salvation of the planting community of Ceyloq, 
For more than six months the labour question has had an almost complete 
rest in our columns, and it has moreover, in its general aspects been left 
entirely alone by most, if not all, District Planters’ Associations. We should 
be glad to learn that the labour question has benefited by this prolonged 
holiday; but we fear that such is not the case. It is true that labour is 
coming in better than it was, but that is due, not to any change in the condi¬ 
tions under which labour is employed, but partly to climatic factors on the 
Coast and partly to the much greater efficiency of the Labour Agency under 
its new chief. Advances are not going down, but going up; there.is an 
enormous amount of local recruiting in progress; and the coolie is still getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire of indebtedness. It will be remembered 
that last January the Planters’ Association arrived at a number of momentous 
decisions, which, if carried out, we think few people will dispute, would 
remedy the present barbaric conditions under which the Tamil coolie earns 
his daily bread in this Island, and place Ceylon in a position of equality with 
the Federated Malay States in the competition for labour. The matter was 
taken up as strenuously as it was at the time because of the urgent necessity 
of the planters ‘ putting their house in order’ before the Mannar railway is 
opened. However, the old bogey of legislation, which has frightened to death 
so many efforts at reform in Ceylon, once more interposed. As the result of the 
visit of a Commission to South India resolutions were passed by the Planters’ 
Association which required the force of a legislative enactment in order to 
be of any utility. The principle of legislation had already been approved by 
the home proprietors as represented by the Tea and Produce Committee in 
London, so that one of the most serious obstacles had already been removed. 
By the time, however, the time had come for the Joint Committee, consisting 
of planters and Colombo agents, to place the matter before the Attorney- 
General the anti-legislation forces had had time]time to recover; the Committee 
aopointed never approached the Attorney-General because the Mercantile 
Members refused to join it, and the lengthy meeting at Kandy, proved purely 
a wasted effort. Some sort of a compromise was arrived at, this being that 
an effort would be made to raise the membership of the Labour Federation 
from fifty to eighty per cent., which it was thought would place it in a 
position practically to give the same force to resolutions such as those passed 
at Kandy as if they were made the law of the land. Eight months have 
elapsed since then, and the Labour Federation appears to be as far off as 
ever from this commanding position which it sought to secure. The day of 
the opening of the ‘ land route ’ to Ceylon is now clpse at hand, and there is 
no hope of the situation being cleared by the time it arrives. The impetus 
that will be given to immigration by the opening of the railway will be 
counter-acted by th^ increasing unpopularity which the Island has gained, as 
wad early shown by Messrs. Drummond Hay and J. B. Coles’ report owing 
to the indebtedness of the coolie and his constant victimisation by the kangany^ 
Not even universal free passage to the estate, which would help enormously 
tp popularise this country, had been adopted * owing to this terrible bogey 
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of legislation which obsesses so many people concerned with Ceylon 
estates. During the last five years, when we have had in the Island 
a Governor so anxious to assist in the solution of the labour question, 
and a Colonial Secretary so thoroughly acquainted with it, the planters 
have thrown away an opportunity which will probably never occur 
again, and the. fact that it was not seized will some day, we arc 
afraid, be bitterly regretted. In trying to avoid one large imaginary danger 
planters and proprietors in Ceylon are running into a much more serious 
danger. No one pretends that the conditions of labour and pay that exist 
in Ceylon are such as would not afford grounds for very damaging attacks 
by people interested in stemming the tide of immigration into Ceylon from 
India. But this is a menace that apparently accounts for nothing as com¬ 
pared with the vague terrors which any form of legislation possesses for 
some people—terrors which are totally unaffected by the spectacle of our 
neighbours in the F. M. S. working hand-in-hand with their Government 
and in possession of a contended labour force totally free of the incubus 
which weighs so heavily on the coolie in Ceylon. An indication of the real 
dangers which beset the Ceylon labour force may be gleaned from a 
telegram which appears elsewhere. Not until our position is made sounder 
than it is in Ceylon can we afford to laugh at the calumnies which are 
uttered by enemies in Southern India.** 

The telegram referred to above reads as follows :— 

*' At the second day of the Tanjore District Conference at Pattukotai 
on Sunday, the 24th November 1912, Rao Bahadur K. S. Vcukataraiiia 
lycr (Negapataml moved ‘that this Conference urges on the Government 
to frame rules under the Indian Emigration Act XVII of 1908, providing 
that an intending emigrant should be required to produce before the 
protector or registering officer a certificate h*oin the village magistrate to 
the effect that at the time of emigration there is no subsisting labour contract 
to which he is a party.* In doing so he said that in consequence of the 
enormous emigration of labourers out of the country there was a great 
drain and dearth of labour for agricultural operations. Recruiting agen¬ 
cies decoyed ignorant and credulous coolies, mostly by foul means, 
and oftentimes coercion and intimidation were employed by them to secure 
possession of coolies once captured by them even against their own will, 
when they desired to be rescued from their custody. False and exaggerated 
accounts of their wages and prospects in the Colonics were given to the 
credulous coolie by wily recruiters, and returned emigrants whom they kept 
for their own purposes were exhibited before him in the colour and glitter of 
their personal jewellery said to have been acquired with savings from their 
earnings. To reduce them in their nefarious methods of recruitment they 
were assisted by the collusion of police both of the railway and district, and 
by the railway*staff and plague preventive staff of the Municipality stationed 
at Railway stations, the profits of the transaction being divisible amongst 
them. On being seconded by Mr. C. Sundram Iyer (Mayaveram) the reso¬ 
lution was put and carried. Dr. T. N. Nair, the President of the Confer¬ 
ence, in concluding the proceedings said that when he travelled as a member 
of the Factory Commission this shortage of labour appealed to him in every 
factory that he visited, nearly every factory being deficient of its full 
complement of labour, the deficiency ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. They 
had heard appeals and exhortations addressed to them that day from that 
platform and at other times from other platforms for reviving their droop¬ 
ing indnstries, to start mills to establish manufactures, but supposing all this 
was done, supposing that they possessed the resources and genius^ for 
organisation, and energy and enterprise for it, had they sufficient labour in 
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the country to work their mills and factories ? That was the question for 
them to face. They were so much dependent upon the Government for the 
removal of the evils they were suffering from that they turn to look for 
legislative remedies for this excessive emigration of labour to the detriment 
of their country’s best interests. Their duty was to show that these coolies 
were enticed away under false pretences and placed beyond the reach of 
help or rescue. There was yet another side to that question, viewed from 
the humanitarian aspect. It had most revolting features to present. 
Women were kidnapped and used as prostitutes. The whole question of 
emigration wore an ugly 'aspect, and men and women, who were said to 
be recruited for emigration, required protection even it be against them¬ 
selves.” 

Our Colombo contemporary naturally takes the side of its own Colony 
planting community and we do not blame it for so doing. At the^ame time 
we think it rather hard on the other side to be told that they are uttering 
calumnies and are enemies. Surely Southern India has the first call on its 
labourers, and if it is depleted, to its loss, of its best class of agriculturists 
and workmen, we think the members of the Tanjore District Conference 
were fully justified in their action. We have all along consistently pointed out 
that the drain of labourers to the Colonies from Southern India is inimical 
to the best interests of the Madras Presidency. The above telegram only 
confirms our statement. Why Assam planters should not have the pre¬ 
ference to the British colonies is one of those paradoxes which puzzle us. 
Why the Southern India planting community object to Assam recruiting 
when the planters of that Province would only take a small proportion 
compared with those who are yearly taken to the Colonies is what surprises 
us. Surely Assam, which is part and parcel of India itself, should have the 
psrference, if preference is to be. We pointed out the danger to Southern 
India long ago and asked it to “ wake up.” It ap|>ears to be doing so now, 
not a day too soon .—Indian Planter's Gazette and Sporting News» 


Labour Prospects. 

The most plausible argument against the future output of plantations 
Is that of shortage of labour. It is true that most plantations are at times 
short of labour, but I think this must generally be attributed to the manager’s 
desire to keep down expenses. Out of a total of 227,985 coolies employed 
on Malayan plantations 126,665 or rather more than half, were imported 
from India. The average period of service on the plantation does not 
exceed two years—although many of these return after a holiday in their 
native land, and the difficulty is to engage during the recruiting season the 
exact number that are required to make good the probable departures 
during the rest of the year, without becoming burdened at the beginning 
with labour for which there is not profitable employment. 

Within two years the plantation labour force has more than doubled. 
I do not believe that by increasing the rate of wages any great stimulus 
would be given to Indian emigration, Tamil coolies are more easily recruited 
for some plantations at half the wages paid on others which are unpopular, 
owing to. unhealthiness or to some other cause; and this fact is becoming 
more clearly marked, since those employed at the lowest rates have found 
themselves able to remit more than half their earnings to India, and that 
their savings in three or four years are sufficient to establish them as capita¬ 
lists when they return to their native villages.— Rubber World, 
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RUBBER. 

Thinnlng-out Hevea' Estates. 

Views from Sumatra. 

It is not very easy to lay down any hard and fast rule as to number of 
trees to aim at for the final number per acre, but in my opinion on abso¬ 
lutely flat ground it should not be more than 75 to 80 per acre, while 
on undulating and hilly ground it may be round 100 per acre. This 
applies more especially to our rich soils here, where growth is big and fast. 

There are two reasons for not planting too close :— 

(1) The soil will not nourish the trees and the root systtjms have net 
sufficient room. 

(2) The branches get interlocked, shutting out light and air. The 
lower branches quickly die (giving entrances for disease,) and the tree, 
instead of having a large head with many leaves, grows long and lanky, 
with much wood and little foliage. 

How far No, 2 affects the bark renewal no one can say with certainty, 
but that it does there is no doubt in niy mind, after seeing the good results 
pruning has had here and there in this country. No. 1 can perhaps be 
by manuring ; No. 2 to a certain extent by pruning; but in the long run 
both Nos. 1 and 2 must be treated by thinning out. 

From observation here on 8 and 8 years old trees, 24 ft. by 24 ft. would 
seem a good distance, and this would probably be quite far enough apart for 
many years to come. After the trees have safely reached this age, there 
should be no great loss annually, if properly looked after. The diseases 
which we know at present will have in all probability quite disappeared, and 
jungle roots and timber gone also. 

But 24 ft. by 24 ft., or 75 trees per acre, seems rather a waste of space 
in the earlier years when tapping has already commenced, and the tops of 
the trees are not yet very big. Therefore I should be inclined to plant my 
rubber trees 24 ft. by 12 ft., equal to about 151 trees per acre. This will 
allow plenty of light and air up to say the 6j to 7h year, will give us a large 
margin for losses between the 2i year and the 1\ year, and when it is 
necessary to cut out by cutting out trees as necessary, and as time goes on 
in the 12 ft. rows, will give us a fairly regular plantation. 

Planted 24 ft. by 12 ft. up to 24 years old, it should be quite feasible to 
replace dead trees, as on two sides such a tree will always get light and air, 
and will not be overshadowed, as should be the case if all were planted 12 
ft. by 12 ft. 

After 24 years it is not worth replacing trees. 

This leaves us 75 trees to die out, or be thinned out if necessary, per 
.acre. An ample allowance, as after 3 to 34 years the percentage dying out 
on good soil and a well run estate should be very low. As the trees come 
to 8 and 9 years old, it will be seen whether it is necessary to thin to as low 
as 75 trees per acre (24 ft, by 24 ft.) 

Now as to the best inethed of thinning out, this would entirefly depend 
on the state of the plantation. If the trees were very regular both in growth 
and planting it would be best to take out alternate trees,.but if very irregu¬ 
lar in growth and planting, as so many of the old coffee estate rubber trees 
are, then backward trees only should be taken out, One sees htmdreds of 
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trees that can never come to anything, supplies put in long after they had a 
chance to get any light, etc. 

i It is of course better to keep one’s plantation as regular as possible, but 
good trees should never be sacrificed to this. Four trees close together 
with plenty of room round them, will grow quite as well as four trees 
spread apart over the same amount of ground. 

As regards immediate removal of trees to be thinned out, or first 
extracting all possible latex. This will depend on a number of circumstances. 
Where an estate is hard up, it would probably pay to tap and tar the trees 
at 6 or 8 feet, and continue tapping. These trees will not die, but will send 
out long suckers seeking the light. These suckers will not greatly interfere 
for some time with the trees left standing. I do not advise pollarding, but 
cuttin^ff at 6 to 8 feet. These trees can be heavily tapped as soon as 
shoots begin to show, and would prove most useful for teaching coolies to 
tap, and for inferior coolies. During the time these topped trees are being 
tapped (say one year) over all available bark, and as low down to the roots 
as possible (the heaviest yield is there) the remaining trees will be improving 
their crowns, and after the year is out will be giving an increased flow, while 
on most estates young trees will be coming in. Thus the rubber crop 
should not fall off very greatly. 

Of course a number of trees can be taken out root and branch immedi¬ 
ately, as being too small for tapping. Later all these tapped trees must be 
entirely removed with their roots and destroyed. 

I see no particular reason to fear disease in connection with thinning 
out, provided it is recognised that it will be an expensive job and must be 
done thoroughly, and too much is not taken in hand at once. Complete 
destruction of all dead wood is of course essential. Roots will give the most 
trouble. 

Finally, the whole question is one more for common sense and indi¬ 
vidual decision and care, than for any hard and fast rule. Different soils, 
elevations, etc., etc., will all play a part. The most difficult thing is for any 
planter to sufficienty harden his heart to si art the necessary and often 
drastic treatment required. 

All the above of course applies where there is no catch crop.. I hope 
the above opinions may be of some use. 

Yours truly, 

J. Verschoyle Campbell, 

^Thc India Rubber Journal. 


Sisal Hemp. 

In connection with the Sisal Hemp industry of the East Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate (this Bulletin^ 1911, 9, 71, 306; 1912, 10, 522), an asso¬ 
ciation has been formed, representing planters, merchants, and others, 
and termed. “ The British East Africa Fibre Association.” The principal 
objects of the Association are to study and give advice on methods of 
producing, standardising and grading fibe, to report on the fluctuations of the 
market and the prices realised, to keep its members informed of matters 
connected with fibre-growing in various parts of the world to give advice 
with regard to machinery, to negotiate for the reduction of freights, and to 
endeavour in various ways to secure the best possible returns for planters. 
Further particulars of the Association are given in the Agric. Journ.^ Brit. 
Bast Africa fl9l2t 4, \0l),’^Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 
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Soientiflo Omoer’s Papers. 

CXIIl.— The Pest Act in England. 

In Sc. O. Paper No. 109 (Vol. VIII. p 567) when discussing the preven¬ 
tion of the introduction of insect pests and fungoid diseases of plants it was 
mentioned that in England the Board of Agriculture issued orders making 
pruning of Gooseberry bushes attacked by disease compulsory and also 
enforced compulsory spraying of fruit trees to deal with the American 
mildew. 

A recent issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle contained the orders 
issued by the Board of Agricultural in England, from which it appears that 
under the Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 1910, sixteen pests are 
scheduled, and there are in addition tliree other special orders. The 
following digest of these may prove of interest;— 

(A) The Order of 1910 states :— 

The occupier of any premises on which an insect or pest mentioned in 
the schedule to this Order exists, shall forthwith notify the fact, with parti¬ 
culars of the time and place of discovery, to the officer appointed by the 
Local Authority to receive such notices, or, if no such Officer has been 
appointed, to the Board ; and, where practicable, a specimen of the insect 
or pest shall accompany the notice. 

An Inspector or other officer appointed in that behalf by the Local 
Authority and any Inspector of the Board may, upon production if so re¬ 
quired of his appointment, or authority, enter any premises on which he has 
reason to believe that an insect or pest mentioned in the schedule to this 
order exists, or has recently existed, and examine any plant, fruit, crop, 
seeds, tubers, bulbs, layers, or cuttings, on such premises. 

Every person, who shall knowingly use, or sell for use, for planting any 
plant, seed, tuber, bulb, layer or cutting attacked by an insect or pest men- 
tibned in the schedule to this Order, or any seed, tuber, bulb, layer or 
cutting which has been derived from a plant so attacked and is capable of 
spreading the insect or pest, shall be liable on conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding ;flO. 

It shall not be lawful, except with the written permission of the Board, 
to import, sell, or offer for sale a living specimen of any insect or pest 
mentioned in the schedule to this Order. 
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(B) The Order of 1911 specifies as follows :— 

The occupier of any premises on which there is a bush (“ Bush ” is 
defined as a Gooseberry bush or Currant bush, and includes a cutting, 
stock, or seedling, and any part of a bush except the fruit,) which is, or 
appears to be, diseased, shall, forthwith, notify the fact by post or otherwise 
to the Board or to the clerk to the Local Authority, or to an Inspector of 
the Board or of the Local Authority, and where practicable a specimen 
showing the disease shall accompany the notice. 

This Order further requires that no bush shall be moved from any 
garden in which disease exists or appears to exist until after an investigation 
by the Local Authority, who may at any time and from time to time, by a 
notice served on an occupier of infected premises reciuire him to adopt 
such measures for prevention of the spread of the disease as arc also autho¬ 
rised by the article and specified in the notice. » 

The landing in Great Britain of any bush brought from any place out of 
Great Britain (except the Channel Islands) is prohibited, except that this 
provision does not apply to the landing of any Currant bush under the 
authority of a license authorsing such landing previously obtained from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

(C.) The Wart Disease of Potatos Order of 1912 provides in the same 
way as the other two for notification of the existence of the disease, and 
orders that no tubers shall be removed from any premises on which the 
disease exists or appears to exist until after investigation by the Local 
Authorities, who are empowered to prohibit the planting of Potatos in 
the infected premises except under prescribed conditions. It is further 
provided that: — 

It shall not be lawful to use any diseased tubers for planting, or to sell 
or offer for sale diseased tubers for that purpose, and an Inspector of the 
Local Authority acting under their directions may, by a notice served on 
the occupier of any infected premises, prohibit the removal of any tubers 
from the infected premises, except under such conditions as the Inspector 
acting under such directions may consider necessary to prevent any diseased 
tubers being so used or sold or otherwise disposed of for planting. 

(D) The American Gooseberry-mildew (Fruit) Order of 1912 prohibits 
(he sale or exposure for sale of diseased Gooseberries, and further prohibits 
the importation of Gooseberries from any place outside Great Britain (except 
the Channel Islands), except when the package is labelled “ Imported 
Gooseberries,” and bears the name of the consignor and the country and 
district of origin. Cleansing of packages which have contained diseased 
Gooseberries is also provided for. 

The Destructive Insects and Pests Acts under which the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries can take action in this way was passed by Parliament 
in 1907 and was an extension of an Act of 1877 passed to deal with the 
Colerado Beetle, a great scourge of Potatos in America, which it was felt 
was a menace to the English crop if it once became established. Its eradi¬ 
cation was successfully accomplished by help of this Act by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department of the Privy Council, now the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plantifig Expert, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Kanan Devan Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting'of the K. D, P. 

Association held in the High Range Club, Munnar, on 
Saturday^ 23rd November, 1912, 

Pre?)E.>it.—C. Fraser, Esq. (in the Chair), Messrs. D. Mackintosh, 
G. E. Bewley, A. H. Dixson, W, L. Ranking. Dr. J. S. Nicol- 
son, M.D. Messrs. H. S. Smith. M, C. Koechlin, J. C. Swayne, 
A. J. Wright, W. A. Lee, A. W. John, G. W. Cole, S. H. Paulet, 
J. H. Jeffrey, J, A. Gwynne, A. G. Murray, A, Yates, J. M. 
Bridgman, B, T. Laudale, H. L. Pinches, W. J. Dixson, A. W. 
L. Vernede, W. Fraser, E. A. Hughes. (Honorary Secretary). 

Messrs. John Carless and C. Rowson, by their Proxy Mr E. A. Hughes. 

The notice calling the Meeting having been read, it was proposed by the 
Chair ;—“ That the Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting having been 
printed and circulated be taken as read and confirmed.” This was carried 
new con. 

The following agenda was laid on the table :— 

(1) To vote for the additional Planting Member for the Legislative 

Council of the Government of Madras, 

(2) To elect the Delegate for the Sri Mulain Popular Assembly, 

(3) To consider the Finance Committee’s redrafted rules of the 

S. I, P. B. Fund, 

(4) To consider the proposed Registration Scheme for labour, 

(5) Correspondence. 

The Honorary Secretary having read the rules with regard to the voting 
for a Planting Member, voting papers were distributed and ballot carried out 
in due form, with the following result;— 

For Mr. E. F. Barber 23, for Mr. J. A. Richardson 4, total 27. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to inform the Secretary of the U. P. 
A. S. I. in due course of the result. 

The Chairman in a few well chosen words proposed ; That Mr. A. j, 
Wright be again elected to attend the Sri Mulain Popular Assembly as the 
K. D. P. A. Delegate.” This was carried nem con. The Chairman then 
said that as this was the first occasion on which they had met since the last 
Sri Mulam, he would ask the Meeting to pass a hearty vote of thanks for 
the good work Mr, Wright had done as Delegate and for the trouble he had 
taken in forwarding their interests. This was carried unanimously. Mr. Wright 
thanked the Meeting very heartily for the honour they had done him in 
re-clecting him as Delegate and also for the vote of thanks for the work he 
had done. He said it was a great pleasure to be able to help the Associ¬ 
ation and assured them that at the coming Assembly he would do his 
utmost to forward their interests in every possible way. 

. On introducing the .3rd item in the agenda, the Chairman remarked 
that there was a good deal of correspondence with reference to the matter. 
He was certain himself and felt sure that Meeting would agree that the 
administration of the S, 1. P. B, Fund was at present in safe and capable 
hands. The Finance Committee was a thoroughly reliable and business one 
and the Fund interests would be administered by them to the best possible 
advantage. As they were pressed for time he would ask the Meeting to 
allow the Honorary Secretary, who was ope of the pipanpe Con^mitteoi to 
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explain the proposed alterations as shortly as possible without reading the 
whole correspondence on the subject. Mr. Hughes then explained the 
proposed alterations which were unanimously approved, and was asked to 
write to the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. to this effect. 

With regard to the proposed Registration Scheme, the Chairman said 
that every one present had received a copy and had ample time to consider 
it fully. He was sure all agreed that any scheme to put labour conditions 
on a better footing was most desirable and deserving of their utmost support, 
but any attempt at compulsion or restraint with regard to labour, beyond a 
certain point, was a more in the wrong direction. They had received the 
following letter criticising the Scheme from Mr. Martin, which he would ask 
the Honorary Secretary to read to them. 

Mr. Hughes then read Mr. Martin’s letter as follows:— 

“ My dear H ughes, Scheme of Registration .—I return the printed 
leaf you gave me. I consider the Scheme unworkable and inadvisable. I 
shall leave its unworkableness to be explained by others, for I hm quitr 
$iire this will be done in many quarters and I shall confine myself more or 
less to its inadvisability. No scheme, not even this one, can stop emigration. 
We admit, at least I do, that coolies like every one else, have a right to work 
ill any part of the world where they can make the best living. This Scheme 
would certainly ann^y emigrants to some extent at first, but as soon as it was 
found that as second-class or even first-class passsengers to the Straits or 
elsewhere, they would be free from the annoyance, they would emigrate just 
the same. Rupees 20 per head would not be a deterrent to estates that 
must have labour, for this would only have to be paid for defaulters whose 
finger prints were registered in India and not on the vast bulk of cooly 
emigrants. Are you going to examine the fingers of every first-class passei> 
ger simply because his skin is black or because he smells a bit ? I am 
inclined to think that in the end, this Scheme would encourage emigration, 
for, were I a cooly, I should prefer to emigrate rather than submit to the 
troubles of registration, after I had cleared myself from my first experience 
of it. The Scheme might enable a Registerer to catch persons whose finger 
prints are registered—true, but having caught them, what can be done with 
them ? The coolies have onlv to go to the nearest Magistrate and say they 
do not wish to work with Mr. Registerer, and claim the protection of the 
Court. What then ? Are we to return to the days of slavery and the lash ? 
Again, how many planters, after, say a year’s working, are going to take the 
trouble of returning paid-ofi coolies’ imprints ? Even if a very few neglect to 
do this, to what confusion will it not lead. Once more, who is going to pay 
the cost of feeding coolies \^hile experts make up their minds how many of 
the gang are, and how many are not registered, and while correspondence is 
pissing ? If I can’t go to Ceylon from Mangalore, what is to prevent my 
going to Thondi and shipping from there by native craft without going before 
any Emigration or Government Officer, or asking leave of any one at all, 

“ Let us for a moment suppose that all difficulties have been overcome 
and the Scheme is put in force, Can Government justly refuse the same 
rights to Indian planters of rice and other products ? They suffer in the 
same way as European planters and why should their registered coolies be 
allowed to emigrate from British India to Travancore or Mysore ? Our last 
state would indeed be worse than our first. On more general grounds, the 
Scheme is inadvisable being in the nature of Class Legislation, and con* 
ceived in the interests of one class of the community. It would be a retro^ 
grade step, in that it differs from the only sound principle, which is to 
give coolies such pay and treatment as will induce them to work for us, 
):'n tl^ese days it is insuffident merely to offer a goQ4 ; the article 
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itself must be advertised. We must let it known far and wide what we offer 
coolies and point out the disadvantages of countries trying to induce, 
coolies to emigrate. A friend of mine had as co-passengers on boardship a 
few years ago, a goodly gang of coolies going to Natal; he asked them 
why they did not work for us instead of emigrating and their reply was 
that they had never heard that coolies were wanted by us. That was my 
fault, and not the fault of the coolies. If the Scheme was compulsory, I. 
can only repeat what I have said before, that it would amount to a dragoon¬ 
ing of the agricultural population to which it is to be hoped no Government 
would agree, and to which no freeman should submit, while if not com¬ 
pulsory, it will certainly prove unworkable. Our district has its troubles 
in getting sufficient labour, and sometimes in keeping it. I feel so sure 
that the Scheme under consideration would add to them, instead of alleviat* 
ing them, that I would refuse to join in it. In conclusion, I would like to 
express my admiration of the ingenuity displayed in an attempt to meet every 
point that could arise under such a scheme where it at work, and my thank¬ 
fulness to the authors of it for having spared the time, and taken so much 
trouble on behalf of all of us, to arrive at some method of helping us in the 
most difficult of all problems which face the community, a difficulty which 
is bound to increase every day. In something much simpler than this 
scheme the solution will be found. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) A. Ff. MARTIN.** 

The Chairman then proposed that the Meeting go into, Committee to 
discuss the mattdr. A considerable amount of discussion took place and 
the Scheme was gone into very thoroughly. Its advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages being carefully considered. On return to open Meeting, the following 
Resolution was proposed by the Chair :— 

“ That this Association while considering that any scheme to prevent 
the enticement and emigration of advanced labour, is both advisable and 
necessary, considers the present scheme unworkable and inadvisable, but 
will heartily support any proposal more feasible and effective.” This was 
carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary then read a letter from the C. T. P. A., Peer- 
made, dated the 12th November, containing that Association’s Resolution:— 

“ That the Hono*ary Secretary do write to all other Planters’ Associa¬ 
tions in Travancore and ask them for their support in asking the Travancore 
Government to legislate with regard to labour in Travancore only.” 

The Chairman said that any attempt to ask for Government interference 
with regard to labour was a very serious matter and wanted the most care¬ 
ful and cautious consideration, and he hoped all Members would give the 
matter their most careful attention before coming to any decision. After 
considerable discussion, it was proposed by Mr. Pinches and seconded by 
Mr. Wright “ That this Association do not consider it advisable to ask 
Government for legislation with regard to the Estate labour in Travancore.” 
This was carried unanimously. 

Read a letter from the Honorary Secretary of the sam^ Association 
with regard to the rate of subscription to U. P. A. S. I. by affiliated Associ- 
•ations. It was proposed by the Chair “ That this Association while recogni¬ 
sing* the advantage of all other Associations paying on a 2 anna basis did 
not consider it advisable to endeavour to enforce this.” They hoped, 
however, that all other Associations would eventually come in at this rate. 
Carried unanimously. 

Read letter from tne Government Planting Expert, saying that he would 
visit the District sometime during the mouths of January, February, or 
Macplu Tbe Honorary Secretary vfSis a^sHed to write to M^t Aastead andiQform 
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him that the members would be very pleased to see him at any time during 
these months he found most suitable. ^ 

The Honoray Secretary then said he regretted that, so far, response to 
his circular asking for subscriptions to the S. I. P. H. Fund had been very 
poor. He pointed out that the Fund was a most deserving one and a list 
was then circulated. The following subscriptions, in addition to those al¬ 
ready paid, were promised :— 





Rs. 

A. 

J. A,J|Gwynne, Esq. 



10 

0 

A, Yates, Esq. 



10 

0 

A. W. John, Esq. 



10 

0 

W. L. Ranking, Esq. 



10 

0 

H. S. Smith, Es<i. 



5 

0 

A. H. Dixson, Esq. 



10 

0 

W. Fraser, P2sq. 



10 

0 

L. H. Ley, Esq. 



5 

0 

J. H. Ingram, Esq. 



10 

0 

D. Mackintosh, Esq. 



5 

0 

W. A. Lee, Es(i. 



10 

0 

S. H. Paiilet, Esq. 



7 

s 

A. J. Wright, Fsq. 



10 

0 



Totas 

RS.112 

s 


A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

ERNEST A. HUGHES, 

Honorary Secretary^ K.D,P,A, 

Letchmi Estate, 3rd December^ 79/2, 

Malabar Coast Planters' Association 

Proceedifif^s of an Extraordinary General Meeting held in the 
Trichur Club^ on 30th November, ^1912. 

Present. —Messrs. A. H. Mead (in the Chair), Campbell Hunt, C. W. Clodo, 
R. de Roos Norman, H. Waddington, H. C. Plowden (Hono¬ 
rary Secretary). 

Notice calling the meeting having been read the minutes of the last 
Meeting were taken as read. 

Planting Member, —The meeting proceeded to vote in accordance 
with the rules published in the Planters' Chronicle of November 2nd, Mr. 
E. F. Barber’s candidature was supported unanimously. 

Resolved : “ That this Association considers that Mr. Guy Owen should 
succeed Mr. Sanderson in the London Chamber of Commerce.” 

Labour Registration Scheme, —Resolved : “Thatthe Honorary Secre¬ 
tary do write to the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I, informing him that this 
Association considers the scheme unworkable as regards the labour in our 
districts.” 

A vote of thanks to Mr. E. Lord having been passed thanking him for 
his services as Chairman of this Association, it was resolved: “That Mr. 
Plowden carry on the Association as Chairman and Honorary Secretary.” 
Mr. Mead agreed to draw a scheme for a District Association with branches* 
and to submit that same to members in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
with a view to altering the constitution of this Association at the next 
General Meeting to be held in January. 

The Proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Trichur Club thanking him for the use of the room. 

(Signed) A. H. MEAD, Chairman, 

( „ ) H. C. PLOWDEN, Hony, Secy, 
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THE PLANTERS’ LIBRARY. 

The Journal of the Madras Agricultural Students* Union. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the first number of this new 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture which is to be the organ of the Union 
which is composed chiefly of the past students of the late College of Agri¬ 
culture at Saidapet and of the new Coimbatore College and of present 
students of the latter Institution. The Saidapet College was closed after 
30 years’ work on account of the soil on the Farrn being unsuited for 
experimental work and the work begun there is now being continued at 
Coimbatore. 

.To quote from the Preface, “ this Journal is primarily meant to draw 
the old and the new students into closer bonds of fellowship with a view 
to turn out some useful work. Prominance will, therefore, be given in the 
Journal to the publication of what may be called ‘College News.’ Old stu¬ 
dents will be made acquainted with information that may interest them 
with reference to what is taking place in the College. Notes summarising 
the work of the experimental stations will be an important feature of the 
Journal, It is proposed that the subjects treated of should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, have a practical aspect and with this object old students and other 
correspondents will be requested to send contributions stating practical 
experiences and personal difficulties omitting all subjects which may have 
the least political tinge in them. It is hoped that the Journal will supply 
a real need not only for the old students of the College but as well for 
others who may be interested in the progress of the agricultural condition 
of the country, as for instance, the enlightened Zaniindars, landlords, and 
members of agricultural associations of the Presidency, and those who 
wish to be in touch with what is being done by the new Department of 
Agriculture for the welfare of India.” 

Of the 63 pages of this first issue the majority are taken up with 
accounts of the College Day Celebration and the Agricultural Conference 
and so are of more interest to the College students than to the general 
public. There are, however, several scientific articles; the first by S. L. 
D’Silva dealing with the subject of the diseases and injuries of the horns 
of cattle and dehornation. The second article is by Dr. Mann, the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Agricultural College at Poona, on ‘ Local Bodies as Agents in 
Agricultural ImproveinentSi’ 

The third scientific article is a summary of a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Barber at the Agricultural Conference at Coimbatore last year, on “ Sugar¬ 
cane Seedlings in India ” Dr. Barber has recently been appointed Govern¬ 
ment Sugarcane Expert and is to study the development of new seedling 
canes for India. The usual method of propagating sugarcane is a vegetative 
one, namely by cuttings, but if new varieites are to be obtained these must 
be got by crossing different kinds of canes and obtaining seed from them. 
These lines have been adopted with considerable success in Java and by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture in the West Indies. As Dr. Barber 
points out “ it is hardly necessary to emphasise the fact that the cane industry 
•in India is in a very unsatisfactory condition. Although the greatest sugar 
producer in the world none is exported, such good canes as are present are 
grown on a very small scale or are heavily diseased and the vast majority 
of the cane growing tracts have, perhaps, the worst canes in the world to 
rely on. The raising of seedling canes in India seems, therefore to be a 
very necessary proceeding.” 

As will be seen from these few extracts this new Journal promises (o be 
an interesting one and we wish the authors every success in their enterprise! 
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COFFEE. 

Robuttta OofPee. 

Of the several species of Coffea discovered within recent years in tro¬ 
pical Africa, notably in the Belgian Congo, the most important from the 
practical point of view is that commonly known as Coffea rohusta, yielding 
Kobusta ’* coffee. This plant was found to offer considerable advantages 
over other coffees, especially in its quick and robust growth, its early 
bearing and heavy yield, and its comparative freedom from the attacks of 
leaf-disease fungus. Robusta coffee has, therefore, for some time past 
received considerable attention at the hands of planters in different parts of 
the tropics, particularly in Java, whefi6 its cultivation may now be said to 
have passed the experimental stage. Enquiries received at the Imperial 
Institute show that the published accounts of Kobusta coffee are not readily 
accessible to planters interested in the new crop, and it has therefore been 
thought desirable to bring together the more important features of the ex¬ 
perience gained with regard to the cultivation of the plant and the prepara¬ 
tion of the finished product. 

At the outset it may be stated that the somewhat extravagant hopes at 
first entertained of Robusta coffee, more especially in relation to its resistance 
to disease and to the quality of the product, do not at the present time 
appear likely to be entirely realised. 

The valuable papers of Messrs. Cramer, Gallagher, and Labroy have 
been laid under special contribution in the compilation of this article. 

History and Nomenclature. —The difficulties met with in the bota¬ 
nical nomenclature of Robusta coffee are in large measure bound up wiih 
the history of the plant. According to Dr. Cramer, the plant was first put 
on the market by a Belgian firm, who had obtained supplies from their re¬ 
presentative, M. Luja, by whom the plant had been discovered in the Congo. 
The new coffee was described as C, robusta on account of its vigorous 
growth, but its close relationship to O. Lanrentii De Wild., and C canc’ 
phora Pierre, and its varieties, was early recognised, and from these two 
species it was distinguished with difficulty. Cramer from a study of living 
material of “ C. robusta ” and C, Lanrentii, concludes that the two plants 
are identical, in which case “ C’ robusta ” is more correctly described as C 
Laurentii De Wild., a species discovered in 1898 by Emile Laurent in the 
Belgian Congo. The question, however, cannot yet be regarded as finally 
settled. 

Supplies of Robusta coffee plants were first sent to the East in 1900, 
in which year young plants, in Wardian cases, were despatched to Java. 
By the beginning of 1901 the coffee had been planted on several estates in 
Eastern and Central Java with promising results. 

Characters of the Plant. —In certain vegetative characters, C. 
robusta would seem to occupy the same relative position with regard to C. 
liberica, as does that species to C. arahica, Robusta coffee grows more 
rapidly than Liberian, a plant eight months old being much taller and pos¬ 
sessing more branches and leaves than Liberian coffee twelve months oM. 
The plant is of a more robust habit, and the leaves, though variable in sixe, 
are larger than those of C. liberica, but thinner and of a lighter green 
colour. The branches, however, have a tendency to bend downwards, so 
that the bush becomes somewhat umbrella-shaped. Like C. liberica the 
{ilant flowers throughout the yeaff, flowers being intermediate.in suee between 
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those of the species named and of C. arahica. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Uobusta toffee is the large number of berries borne in the 
numerous thick clusters, each of which contains on an average 40 to 60 
berries, though larger numbers are frequently met with. The berries aremuch 
smaller than in Liberian coffee, but, siBce the pulp is thinner, the beans are 
markedly different in point of si^e from those of C. arahica, Gallagher 
states that on an average 10 cwt. of Liberian berries give one cwt. of 
marketable coffee, while only 4 cwt. of Robusta berries are required to 
yield the same amount. In the case of the latter coffee, many more berries 
go to the cwt. than is the case with Liberian coffee, but the greater number 
on the branches renders the picking if anything, cheaper.** The red pulp 
is easily removed, as is also the thin parchment. 

Quality of thu Coffee. —Considerable variation is to be found in 
the opinions expressed as to the quality of Robusta coffee, but it is not 
improbable that such differences are in some measure to be explained as a 
result of different methods of preparation, not all of equal excellence. It is 
stated that the beans do not possess a first-class colour, and that for the 
first two crops a good aroma is lacking* De Wildeman affirms that the 
flavour recalls that of Liberian coffee, but with less aroma, Hart compared 
Robusta coffee with the coffees of Costa Rica and the East Indies; while, 
according to Cramer, the quality of well-prepared Robusta coffee is approxi¬ 
mately that of middling Arabian coffee. The beans possess a bluish-green 
colour, similar to that of the Arabian product, but they are of a somewhat 
different shape, being larger and more convex on the curved side. 

In preparing Robusta coffee for consumption it is necessary that the 
beans should be well roasted, and it is stated that the coffee loses less 
weight during this process than is the case with other kinds. 

Market Value. —A fair amount of Java Robusta coffee has been 
offered on the London Market, where it ranks with Brazilian coffee and 
meets with a ready sale, the value in May 1912 being 73s. to 75s. per cwt, 
for “ ordinary to well-picked parcels.” At that time supplies were reported 
to be scarce and entiuiries for the coffee were being received by brokers. 

The Planting Industry, —At the present time the planting of C, 
robusta on a commercial scale is practically confined to the Dutch East 
Indies, notably Java. As stated above, the first consignment of the plants 
reached Java in 1900, and since that time the area under this crop has 
rapidly increased, particularly in the eastern and central districts of the 
island. Within two years of its introduction, the species was regarded as 
worth the serious attention of planters, and, by 1905, the area planted was 
restricted only by the limited supply of seed at that time available. In 1909 
a conservative estimate placed the area under Robusta coffee at about 
30,000 acres, and since then further rapid strides have been made. As an 
indication of the popularity of the crop in Java, it may be mentioned that in 
1908-9 the area planted in the Malang district was approximately 12,000 
acres, with no more thap 60 acres under C. libcrica^ while C. arahica had 
been abandoned. 

Two systems of cultivation have been adopted in Java with regard to 
Roi)Usta coffee. Attention has hitherto been devoted chiefly to growing 
the coffee as ad intercalary or catch-crop with Para rubber, for which 
pdrpose the crop seems in certain particulars to be well adapted. The 
coffee has also been recommended as a satisfactory catch-crop for cocpanut 
plantations. Planters, however^ are noW' growing Robusta coffee ^tselP*as a 
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main or permanent crop with good results. It may be mentioned that the 
industry has been greatly helped by the Government, who have established 
nurseries and arranged for the free distribution of young plants to natives. 

Experimental cultivations of Robusta coffee have been made in several 
parts of the tropics, but up to the pr^ent time no considerable plantation^ 
have been laid down other than those in the Dutch East Indies. The plant 
has been successfully grown in Trinidad, Dominica, the Gold Coast the 
Philippines, the Federated Malay States, and elsewhere, but no progress 
has been made. The most probable explanation of this state of affairs is 
the comparative lack of interest in coffee displayed by planters as a result of 
the dominance of Brazil as a coffee-growing country. Samples of Robusta 
coffee grown in the Gold Coast may be seen in the Gold Coast Court in the 
Public Exhibition Galleries of the Imperial Institute. 

Cultivation. 

Experience with Robusta coffee as a plantation crop has been gained 
chiefly in Java, and the following notes on the cultivation of the plant are 
based on published accounts of the work done in that country. 

Climate. —In selecting a site for the plantation particular attention 
should be directed to secure adequate protection from the wind since the 
plant will not flourish in exposed situations. Natural wind-breaks will of 
course be utilised, if available, but in their absence it will be necessary to 
provide protection by planting trees for this purpose. Experience in Java 
has shown that the plant flourishes at all altitudes between sea-level and 
3,000 feet, especially favourable results being obtained at Malang at an 
altitude of 1,000 feet. The finest plantations occur in the humid districts 
of Eastern Java, where the heavy rainfall is equally distributed throughout 
the year. While preferring an abundant and regular rainfall, 0, robusta 
appears to be capable of withstanding a certam degree of drought, as 
instanced by experience in certain districts in the south of Java, where the 
plant has been known to survive a dry season of nearly four months, quickly 
recovering after the onset of rains. 

Soil. —The root-system of C*. robusta is well developed and of rapid 
growth, and in young plants the roots are found largely to occupy the top 
soil. As would be expected under such circumstances, compact, heavj^, or 
clayey lands are unsuited for the crop, which thrives best in a deep, light, 
sandy loam rich in humus. Peaty lands, especially when deep and badly 
drained, are unsatisfactory, but can be improved by good drainage and 
liberal applications of lime. Gallagher asserts that practically all the inland 
plantations in the Federated Malay States possess soils which are admirably 
adapted to this coffee. 

Shade. —In Java the crop is always grown under shade, but the planter 
considers this question from different standpoints according as the coffee is 
grown as a main crop or as an intercalary or catch-crop with cocoanuts or 
Para rubber. In the latter circumstances the rubber or cocoanuts will 
afford the shade necessary, but in the former case special shade trees must 
be provided. Leguminous trees are especially valuable for this purpose and 
in Java Caesalpinia (Peltophorum) dasyrachis and Deguelia (Derris) 
microphylla have been particularly successful; formerly, Para rubber u^as 
advised for the same purpose, but Cramer states that in large, pure planta¬ 
tions of coffee, the shade afforded by isolated trees of this species is 
unsatisfactory, not only on account of its comparative lightness but also as a 
result of its absence during the dry seasop, 
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Nurseries,—On certain plantations in the East all the Robusta coffee 
has been raised from seed at stake. The trees appear to be successful, but 
the general consensus of opinion is that the best results c.in only be obtained 
, by first raising young plants in a nursery and then setting them out in the 
plantation. It is stated that C. rohusta is very readily transplanted. 
The preparation of the nursery beds is a matter of considerable import¬ 
ance, The soil should be very carefully prepared and reduced to a 
fine tilth, and, at a height of about six feet, provided with a deep shade 
that can be gradually reduced as the young plants become older, in 
order to inure them to the sun before being planted out. Cramer r 9 Com- 
mends that a ‘‘ germinating bed” should be established, in which the seeds 
(the finest procurable) should be sown thickly with a view to transferring 
the best of the seedlings, as soon as they can be shifted, to the nursery, 
where they are planted at a distance of about 12 inches apart. When about 
nine months old, the young plants are ready to be stumped previous to 
setting out in the plantation. If the seeds are planted direct in the nursery, 
they should be set about 6 in. apart and the plants transferred to the planta¬ 
tion when they possess four or five leaves. 

Planting-out. —When seedlings are employed, the usual procedure 
should be followed, the plants being set out with a ball of earth adhering to 
the roots. In the case of stumps this is unnecessary, the tap-root being cut 
back before the young plant is put out. The distance between the plants 
varies with the circumstances of the plantation, but is somewhat less than 
that usually adopted for Liberian coffee. When planted as a permanent 
crop, experience in Java shows that satisfactory distances vary from 7 feet 
bv 8 feet to 10 feet by 10 feet, the plants being arranged quincuncially, i.e., 
w th an additional plant at the centre of each square formed. Gallagher, 
however, states that in the Federated Malay States the best distance is 12 
feet by 12 feet, with a further plant in quincunx. When the coffee is to be 
interplanted with Para rubber, the distances will naturally depend upon 
those of the main crop. The catch-crop should be arranged in rows 
between the rubber trees and as a working basis it may be taken 
that 5 feet should be the minimum distance between the coffee plants, 
and 7 feet the minimum distance between the coffee and rubber trees. 
Thus, in a plantation with rubber .set out at 30 feet by 15 feet, four rows of 
coffee can be planted in the wider avenues, giving about 960 plants per acrei 

Care of the Plantation. —Experience has shown that the cost of 
maintenance of a Robusta coffee plantation is less expensive than when 
other varieties of coffee are concerned. Epiphytes do not grow on the trees, 
and when the latter are fully established, the ground is sufficiently shaded 
to prevent weeds obtaining any great luxuriance. Gallagher, however, points 
out the necessity of keeping the plantations perfectly free from weeds. He 
advises hand-weeding, since, if cutlasses or inechets are employed, the 
labourer is apt to wound the lower parts of the coffee stems, with the result¬ 
ing formation of unnecessary branches. These latter should be removed 
as ,SOon as they appear. It is stated that the effect of weeds gaining the 
upper hand in a plantation is a reduction of crop, even to the vanishing 
point; but the coffee will not be permanently affected if clearing is not 
unduly delayed, since the trees will recover their normal health in the course 
of a few months after satisfactory conditions have been restored. The soil 
'should be forked over at the end of the second year, and the process 
repeated annually ,—Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

(To he continued.) 
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COOKING BY SOUND. 

Coffao Roasted in Thaao Mkiutee. 

The avowed object of the lectures and demonstrations in Common. 
Sense Cookery in Health and Disease given atithe Offices of the Society ot 
Medical Officers of Health, Montague-Street, Russel-Square, is, in the words 
of Mr, William Lawton, the Demonstrator, “ to turn things upside down with 
regard to cooking generally.** Yesterday he gave a demonstration of cookery 
by sound, and to the satisfaction of his audience revolutionised the method 
of roasting coffee. When he offered to roast coffee in three minutes the 
coffee roasters doubted his veracity, for according to ordinary methods the 
time taken is from twenty-five to forty-five minutes. Mr. Lawton demons¬ 
trated for the first time with a perforated coffee roaster of his own invention. 
The idea is by turning the handle of the machine at a certain speed the 
beans are thrown into the air; the heat passes through, and the coffee is 
roasted in suspension. A quantity of ordinary Costa Rica coffee beans were 
placed in the roaster, and the handle was turned. By-and-by there was a 
cracking noise, an indication that the process of roasting was nearing 
completion. When the cracking sound became general, that was the 
signal that the beans were roasted exactly to the requirements of the 
amateurs of good coffee. The beans were roasted to the light brown 
colour to suit English tastes. By turning the handle half a minute longer a 
ticking noise was heard. A succession of ticks was a warning that the 
beans were roasted to a degree desired by Frenchmen, who prefer all 
the oil inside. It is claimed for this new method of roasting that the 
heat from the gas makes the roaster selfcleansing, for everything is burnt 
as the beans fly through the air. After the roasting process a number of the 
light brown beans were split. They were shown to be perfectly cooked. 
The demonstrator expressed his preference for a mixture of coffee roasted 
in the j^nglish and French fashions—two-thirds o‘f the light brown beans 
and onb'Hiird of beans with the oil on the surface. It is popularly sup¬ 
posed that the beans should be ground as soon as roasted, but Mr. Lawton*s 
theory is. that Jhe beans should be kept two days. The beans, after being 
roasted to *i%lrf brown, are from 25 to 50 per cent. larger, and their size is, 
increased per cent, when roasted in the French style. If strong coffee 
is desired the latter beans with the oil on the surface are used. Beans 
roasted two days ago in a little over three minutes were ground, and four 
heaped dessert spoonsful were placed in a coffee pot, and a pinch of salt 
added. Three pints of water were boiled and poured over the coffee. To 
this was added a little cold water. The coffee was now ready for serving, 
and cups of .it ^ were handed round. There was no doubt about its fine 
flavour. Its taste was voted excellent by several members of the audience, 
who wanted to know how much the 
answer was a shilling,—Morwmg Post, 


Guatemala. 

The August number of the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union states 
that the production of coffee in Guatemala in 1911 amounted, in round 
figures, to 712,500 quintals (about 645,00 cwts.). At the close of that 
year there were 2,156 coffee plantations in the country, comprising an area 
of 880,320 acres planted with 68,161,626 coffee itoosr^Boatd of Trade 
Journal, 
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